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The  Montessori  Methods'^ 

By  W.  H.  Holmes,  Ph.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Westerly,  E.  I. 

|]HiHiiiiiiiDuiHn c|0T  long  ago  an  article  appeared  in  one  of  tlie  pop- 

I  _  -  I  ular  magazines  entitled  ^'An  Educational  Wonder- 
I  1^  I  Worker."  This  wonder-worker  is  Dr.  Maria  Mon- 
I  *  ^  I  tessori  of  Rome,  and  her  work  has  attracted  the 
IsiiiiiHiiuiaitiiiimiiicS  attention  not  only  of  Italy,  but  of  many  other 
I  I   countries.     Her  first  work  was  done  as  directress 

i  i   of  the  Scuola  Ortofrencia,  or  "mind-strengthening 

^iiHiiuHiHaiuNmiiiitil  school,"  where  from  1898  to  1900  she  had  marked 
success  in  applying  the  methods  of  Sequin  and  Itard  to  the  edu- 
cation of  feeble-minded  children.  She  gave  up  this  work  in 
1900,  to  devote  herself  to  the  study  of  experimental  psychology, 
of  "pedagogic  anthropology"  and  of  the  current  methods  of  mod- 
ern education.  At  the  end  of  seven  years'  study,  in  1906, 
Edoardo  Talamo,  a  well-known  engineer,  appointed  her  directress 
of  some  infant  schools  that  were  to  be  established  in  one  of 
the  crowded  tenement  house  districts  of  Rome.  These  infant 
schools  were  part  of  a  model  tenement  house  scheme  which  was 
being  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  Institute  Romano  di 
Beni  Stahili,  a  real  estate  organization  of  Rome.  The  idea  was 
to  offer  special  inducements  in  the  way  of  prizes,  for  the  tenants 
to  keep  their  apartments  clean  and  decent.  In  the  group  of  ten- 
ement houses  managed  by  this  company  four  infant  schools  simi- 

•Advance  sheets  of  "School  Organization  and  the  Individual  Child",  soon  to 
be  published  by  the  Davis  Press,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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lar  to  the  French  day  nurseries  were  established  in  1907  and 
1908.  These  schools  or  houses  of  childhood,  as  they  were  called, 
were  carried  on  under  the  following  set  of  rules: 

''Attention  must  be  paid  to  the  health  and  the  physical  and 
moral  development  of  the  children  by  means  of  lessons  and  exer- 
cises adapted  to  their  age. 

''There  will  be  in  charge  of  each  Casa  dei  Bambini  a  directress, 
a  physician,  and  a  caretaker.  All  children  in  the  block  between 
the  ages  of  three  and  seven  years  have  the  right  of  admission  to 
the  Casa  dei  Bambini. 

"The  parents  of  children  attending  the  Casa  dei  Bambini  pay 
no  contribution  whatever,  but  they  assume  these  imperative  obli- 
gations: A.  To  send  at  a  specified  hour,  their  children  to  the 
schoolroom,  clean  in  person  and  clothing,  and  with  a  suitable 
pinafore.  B.  To  show  the  greatest  respect  and  deference  toward 
the  directress  and  all  other  persons  connected  with  the  Casa  dei 
Bambini,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  directress  in  the  work  of  edu- 
cating their  children.  At  least  once  a  week  mothers  will  be  able 
to  speak  with  the  directress,  reporting  observations  on  their  own 
children  in  their  home  life,  and  receiving  from  the  directress 
notes  and  suggestions  for  the  welfare  of  the  children. 

"The  pupils  will  be  expelled  from  the  Casa  dei  Bambini,  (a) 
who  present  themselves  in  an  unwashed  and  slovenly  condition; 
(b)  who  show  themselves  not  amenable  to  discipline;  and  (c) 
whose  parents  fail  in  respect  to  those  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Casa  dei  Bambini,  or  in  any  way  threaten  to  destroy  by  bad  con- 
duct the  educational  work  which  is  the  aim  of  the  institution. 

"In  the  assignment  of  annual  prizes  for  the  best  kept  house, 
account  will  be  taken  of  the  way  in  which  the  parents  have  co- 
operated with  the  directress  in  the  education  of  their  children." 
Yet  Dr.  Montessori  does  not  believe  in  offering  prizes  to  children 
in  her  schools."'* 

These  tenement  house  schools  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Mon- 
tessori, were  extraordinarily  successful.  They  are  really  the 
novel  part  of  her  plan,  but  for  them  it  is  doubtful  if  her  methods 
would  have  attracted  much  attention.  There  is  something  very 
fascinating  about  the  very  term  "House  of  Childhood." 

The  schools  are  for  children  of  kindergarten  age,  from  three  to 

•See  "The  Montessori  Method",  page  101. 
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seven,  although  Dr.  Montessori  has  in  view  the  extension  of  the 
methods  to  the  education  of  older  children. 

The  schools  are  in  session  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  half  past  five  in  the  afternoon;  the  regular  school  work, 
however,  occupies  only  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  hours  of  the 
day's  session. 

On  coming  to  school  in  the  morning,  the  children  first  visit  the 
lavatories  where  they  are  taught  to  wash  their  hands  and  faces, 
necks  and  ears.  They  then  put  on  their  pinafores,  helping  one 
another,  if  necessary.  Their  next  duty  is  to  look  after  the  order 
and  tidiness  of  the  school-room,  dusting  where  necessary,  and 
putting  everything  in  its  proper  place.  Then  comes  play  in  the 
garden  until  ten  o'clock.  As  has  been  said,  Montessori's  methods 
are  largely  adaptations  of  those  of  Sequin  and  Itard,  methods 
designed  by  those  masters  to  evoke  the  dormant  powers  of  feeble- 
minded children  and  make  them  as  far  as  possible  self -helpful. 

The  fundamental  basis  of  this  work  is  sense  training,  for  which 
specific  exercises  have  been  evolved.  The  hand  and  finger  mus- 
cles are  developed  by  exercises  in  "buttoning  and  unbuttoning, 
hooking  and  unhooking,  lacing  and  unlacing,  tying  and  such 
like",  things  that  a  child  can  do  himself,  and  which  render  him 
self-helpful  both  at  home  and  at  school.  Little  children  trained 
in  this  way  are  able  to  dress  and  undress  themselves,  thus  saving 
their  mothers  much  work. 

It  is  very  likely  if  Montessori  had  evolved  her  methods  in 
England,  Germany,  France,  or  in  the  United  States,  that  they 
would  have  caused  little  of  the  stir  that  they  have  aroused  in 
Italy.  For  many  of  the  methods  she  advocates  have  long  been  in 
use  in  some  of  the  schools  of  these  countries,  especially  France 
and  the  United  States. 

The  late  Alfred  Binet,  the  noted  French  psychologist,  asserted 
over  and  over  again  in  many  of  his  writings,  that  the  methods 
of  education  that  obtained  in  the  schools  for  the  mentally  de- 
fective, were  destined  to  supersede,  in  large  measure,  the  methods 
of  instruction  in  the  regular  public  schools.  Such  methods  aimed 
to  develop  the  whole  child,  while  the  traditional  methods  appealed 
only  to  one  side  of  his  nature.  The  methods  worked  out  by  Binet 
and  Vaney,  especially  their  so-called  orthopedic  exercises,  are 
especially   valuable.      These    exercises    have    been   published    in 
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pamphlets  issued  by  the  Societe  libre  pour  I'etude  de  I'enfant  of 
Paris,  of  which  society  the  lamented  Binet  was  long  tlje  direct- 
ing spirit.  Of  course,  all  these  methods  trace  back  to  Sequin,  the 
Pestalozzi  of  education  for  abnormal  children. 

Furthermore,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  these  methods 
have  been  long  in  use  in  many  of  the  better  schools  for  the  train- 
ing of  feeble-minded  children,  both  in  America  and  in  Europe. 
Mention  may  be  made  of  the  excellent  course  of  study  of  Ban- 
croft Training  School  of  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey,  in  which  Miss 
Bancroft  and  Dr.  Farrington  have  carefully  worked  out  a  graded 
curriculum  for  the  training  and  development  of  subnormal  chil- 
dren. Their  course  in  sense  training  is  especially  valuable.  Such 
schools  as  those  at  Vineland,  New  Jersey  and  Waverly,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  Dr.  Goddard  and  Dr.  Femald  have  worked  out 
scientific  methods  of  training  defective  children,  should  not  be 
forgotten  when  we  would  pay  tribute  to  a  new  comer  in  this  field 
of  education. 

Montessori  is  the  new  comer,  and  she  is  hailed  as  a  great  dis- 
coverer in  education,  the  peer  of  Froebel  and  Pestalozzi;  indeed 
there  are  some  who  think  that  the  Montessori  methods  are  to 
replace  those  of  the  kindergarten. 

Now  just  what  has  this  brilliant  Italian  woman  done  for  edu- 
cation? She  has  made  no  discovery,  she  has  merely  been  the 
first  to  get  a  good  opportunity  to  apply  the  methods  that  have  long 
been  in  use  in  schools  for  defective  children,  to  the  education  of 
normal  children.  So  far  as  giving  the  child  freedom  in  the  school 
room  and  appealing  to  the  principle  of  self-activity,  this  is  the  doc- 
trine of  Froebel.  Montessori's  work  is  merely  supplementary  to 
that  of  Froebel  and  Sequin  and  their  many  followers.  She  has 
merely  applied  some  of  ihe  newer  psychological  knowledge  to  help 
to  modernize  the  work  of  some  of  the  old  pedagogical  masters. 
So,  while  we  should  give  due  honor  to  the  able  Italian  physician 
and  "anthropological  pedagogue"  for  the  work  she  has  done,  we 
should  not  be  blinded  by  the  fact  that  much  of  the  credit  now 
being  given  to  her  should  be  shared  by  others  who  have  patiently 
worked  out  and  elaborated  the  methods  and  much  of  the  appara- 
tus Montessori  is  now  using  in  her  Houses  of  Childhood.  It 
should,  furthermore,  be  understood  that  much  of  the  apparatus  now 
in  use  under  the  Montessori  patented  system  of  education,  has 
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been  in  use  for  a  score  of  years  in  many  of  the  training  schools 
for  feeble-minded  children.  Similar  apparatus  can  be  made  and 
used  by  any  one  who  wishes  to  do  so.  The  most  valuable  part  of 
the  Montessori  apparatus  is  not  original  and  very  similar  forms 
just  as  useful  for  educational  purposes  may  be  made  in  any 
manual  training  shop. 

The  Manual  of  the  Course  of  Study  of  the  Bancroft  Training 
School  for  Subnormal  Children  just  mentioned,  contains,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  everything  of  real  value  in  the  line  of  motor 
sensory  training  that  is  in  the  Montessori  book,  and  much  besides 
that  is  of  great  value.  Moreover,  it  leaves  out  the  mere  personal 
discussion  which,  while  it  makes  the  Montessori  book  readable, 
often  obscures  the  real  points  of  her  methods. 

Dr.  Farrington's  article  on  "Systematic  Motor  and  Sensory 
Training'^,  in  The  l^orth  American  Journal  of  Homeopathy  for 
March  1910,  gives  in  the  main  the  essentials  of  the  methods  of 
sense  training  advocated  by  Montessori,  in  a  very  terse  and  clear 
manner. 

It  can  be  readily  seen  by  comparing  the  exercises  in  sense 
training,  recommended  by  Montessori,  with  those  described  in  the 
second  part  of  this  book,  that  there  is  nothing  essentially  new  in 
this  the  most  important  part  of  the  Montessori  system. 

The  most  important  contribution  that  Montessori  has  made  to 
education  is  her  method  of  teaching  little  children  to  develop  the 
pen-holding  muscles  of  the  hand  preparatory  to  learning  to  write. 

For  this  purpose  a  series  of  geometrical  forms  in  metal  is 
used.  The  child  places  these  forms  or  frames  upon  paper  and  by 
means  of  them  draws  an  outline  with  colored  pencils  on  the  paper. 
On  removing  the  frame  there  remains  on  the  paper  the  outline  of 
a  geometric  figure.  "This  is  the  first  time,''  says  Montessori,* 
"that  the  child  has  reproduced  through  design,  a  geometric  figure." 
Until  now,  he  has  only  placed  the  geometric  insets  above  the 
figures  delineated  on  the  three  series  of  cards.  "He  now  places 
upon  the  figure,  which  he  himself  has  drawn,  the  metal  inset, 
just  as  he  placed  the  wooden  inset  upon  the  cards.  His  next 
act  is  to  follow  the  contour  of  this  inset  with  a  pencil  of  a  differ- 
ent color.  Lifting  the  metal  piece,  he  sees  the  figure  reproduced 
upon  the  paper  in  two  colors."    Here,  for  the  first  time,  is  bom 

•"The  Montessori  Method",  page  272. 
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the  abstract  concept  (  ?)  of  the  geometric  figure,  for,  from  two 
metal  pieces  so  different  in  form  as  the  frame  and  the  inset, 
there  has  resulted  the  same  design,  which  is  a  line  expressing  a 
determined  figure.  The  child  thu3  learns  to  trace  lines  deter- 
mining figures  preparatory  to  tracing  graphic  lines  that  well 
determine  words. 

Next  follow  exercises  for  developing  the  muscles  that  hold 
and  move  the  pen  or  pencil  in  writing.  These  consist  of  filling 
in  the  outlines  the  pupil  has  drawn  with  the  colored  pencil,  the 
child  being  taught  not  to  allow  the  lines  he  makes  to  extend  be- 
yond the  contour.  In  these  filling-in-exercises,  the  child  performs 
again  and  again  the  movements  necessary  to  develop  the  pen  or 
pencil-holding  muscles,  and  this  work  is  done  without  fatigue. 
At  first  the  child  fills  in  all  sorts  of  forms,  rectangles,  triangles, 
ovals,  using  whatever  colors  he  wishes,  but  later  on  he  is  limited 
to  two  colors,  dark  blue  and  brown,  these  being  the  colors  of  the 
insets  and  the  metal  frame.  He  is  thus  enabled  to  produce  the 
appearance  of  the  forms  he  used  in  making  the  contours.  Through 
practice  of  these  exercises,  the  child  soon  learns  to  keep  within 
the  limits  of  the  outlines  and  the  strokes  of  the  pencil  at  first 
short  and  confused  gradually  become  longer  and  more  nearly 
parallel  until  in  many  cases  the  figures  are  filled  with  uniformly 
regular  strokes  extending  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  side  of 
the  figure.  AVhen  this  stage  is  reached  it  is  evident  that  the 
child  has  mastered  the  art  of  holding  the  pen  or  pencil.  Mon- 
tessori  says  of  these  exercises:  "I  do  not  believe  that  any  means 
can  be  found  Avhich  will  so  successfully  and  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time,  establish  this  mastery,  and  with  it  all  the  child  is  happy  and 
diverted."  Little  children  of  four  and  five  years  of  age,  gain  in  this 
way  in  a  few  months,  power  in  this  particular  equal  to  that  of 
the  third  grade  pupil  in  the  Italian  schools. 

The  children  like  these  exercises  and  continue  them  even  after 
they  have  learned  to  write,  thus  "perfecting  themselves  in  writ- 
ing, without  actually  writing." 

The  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  taught  by  means  of  exercises 
that  establish  the  visual-muscular  image  of  the  letter  forms  and 
establish  the  muscular  memory  of  the  necessary  movements  in 
writing  these  letter  forms. 
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The  single  letters  of  the  alphabet  cut  from  sandpaper  are 
mounted  on  cards,  while  groups  of  letters  are  mounted  on  larger 
cards.  The  vowels  are  cut  from  light  colored  sandpaper  and 
mounted  on  dark  colored  cards;  the  consonants  and  the  group  of 
letters  are  cut  from  black  sandpaper  and  mounted  on  a  white  card. 
In  teaching  the  letters  the  sound  and  not  the  name  of  the  letter 
is  given.  As  in  the  Italian  language,  each  letter  represents  a 
constant  sound,  the  basis  for  phonetic  reading  is  thus  easily  laid. 
The  matter  is  much  more  difficult  in  a  language,  as  English,^ 
which  possesses  many  phonetic  irregularities. 

As  soon  as  the  child  is  given  the  sound  of  the  letter  he  is 
taught  to  trace  it  with  his  fingers,  using  the  same  movements 
that  would  be  used  in  writing.  '^Knowing  how  to  trace"  will 
consist  in  knowing  the  direction  in  which  a  graphic  sign  must  be 
followed.  The  roughness  of  the  letter  serves  as  a  guide  to  keep 
the  fingers  in  their  proper  path.  After  some  time  given  to 
tracing,  Dr.  Montessori's  children  discover  almost  spontaneously 
and  with  great  delight,  that  they  can  write. 


The  Didactic  Apparatus. 

The  apparatus  of  the  Montessori  schools  shows  plainly  that  it 
had  its  origin  in  schools  for  the  feeble-minded.  It  is,  to  say  the 
least,  rather  unattractive.  It  would  seem  that  the  exercises  in 
buttoning,  lacing,  tying  and  the  other  practical  exercises  might 
be  much  better  taught  by  means  of  dressing  and  undressing  dolls. 
In  this  way  the  exercises  could  be  given  more  human  interest, 
and  if  the  dolls  were  rightly  chosen  and  dressed,  the  work  could 
be  made  highly  educative  on  the  informational  side.  The  spirit- 
ual or  personal  side  of  the  Montessori  material  is  almost  nil.  This 
would  not  be  so  if  the  sense  exercises  were  a  little  more  closely 
connected  with  real  life,  as  they  would  be  provided  dolls  were 
used  for  teaching  the  practical  exercises  in  place  of  the  rather 
unattractive  frames  of  the  Montessori  apparatus. 

The  kindergarten  and  the  Montessori  schools  have  yet  to  learn 
the  value  of  dolls  as  a  means  of  teaching  many  practical  as  well 
as  spiritual  things  to  young  children. 
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The  Motheb's  Place  in  Education. 

Montessori*  said  in  her  inaugural  address  at  the  opening  of  one 
of  the  Houses  of  Childhood  ^'that  man  is  not  only  a  biological,  but 
a  social  product,  and  the  social  environment  of  individuals  in  the 
process  of  education,  is  the  home."  This  is  true,  but  Montessori 
fails  to  add  that  the  most  significant  factor  in  the  home  is  the 
mother,  and  goes  on  to  show  that  her  Houses  of  Childhood  will 
enable  the  mothers  of  little  children  to  become  wage-earners  by  pro- 
viding a  place  for  the  children  to  stay  and  be  properly  cared  for 
while  the  mothers  are  away  from  home.  Thus  the  motherly 
care  of  little  children  is  communized  and  the  poor  mother  may 
now  "say  like  the  great  lady,  'I  have  left  my  son  with  the  gov- 
erness and  the  nurse.'  " 

Montessori,  with  her  communizing  ideas,  is  sowing  the  seeds  of 
a  dangerous  doctrine.  The  best  things  in  the  spiritual  world 
have  come  from  the  mother  love  which  develops  in  a  true  home 
where  the  mother  has  the  direct  care  of  her  children.  So  far  as 
economic  and  social  conditions  have  made  it  necessary  for  the 
mothers  to  leave  their  children  at  home  while  they  are  called 
away  to  perform  the  duty  of  wage-earners,  such  economic  social 
conditions  are  bad,  and  the  endeavor  of  society  should  be  to  elim- 
inate such  conditions.  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  were  great  to  the 
extent  that  they  emphasized  the  element  of  mother  love  in  edu- 
cation. The  two  words  mother  and  child  were  most  significant 
to  Froebel. 

So  far  as  I  can  see  this  spiritual  mother  element  is  lacking  to 
a  large  degree  in  the  Montessori  school.  The  children  are 
little  "men"  and  "women".  When  you  read  about  them,  they 
Beem  wise  beyond  their  years.  One  does  not  think  of  them  as 
the  buoyant  children  of  Froebel,  real  children  who  live  out  their 
childhood  naturally.  For  her  schools,  Montessori  has  coined 
the  word  "directress"  to  take  the  place  of  the  word  "teacher". 
The  dry  material  teaches,  the  directress  merely  observes.  Here 
is  system  teaching. 

JSTow,  undoubtedly,  many  teachers  in  our  modern  schools  *do 
too  much  work  for  the  children  and  talk  too  much  to  the  chil- 
dren, but  it  is  well  not  to  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  almost 

•See  page  64  of  "The  Montessori  Method". 
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eliminate  the  personality  of  the  teacher  from  the  school.  Teach- 
ing or  education  is  most  of  all  a  personal  thing,  where  heart 
touches  heart  and  soul  is  enkindled  by  soul.  As  a  model  to  be  im- 
itated, as  a  light  to  be  followed,  the  teacher  should  occupy  a 
prominent  place  in  every  school.  A  child  develops  his  individ- 
uality not  alone  by  doing  things  of  his  own  initiative,  but  by 
imitating  more  mature  personalities.  His  liberty  allows  him 
only  to  act  within  certain  limits.  He  learns  these  limits  by  listen- 
ing to  the  advice  and  warnings  of  his  elders  and  by  observing  and 
imitating  their  acts.  An  intelligent,  loving  mother  is  the  best 
teacher  of  these  limits  to  little  children ;  next  to  her  we  may  place 
the  consecrated  teacher,  one  who  is  imbued  with  the  ideas  for 
which  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  stood.  Such  a  mother  or  such  a 
teacher  will  need  little  didactic  apparatus  to  lead  her  children 
through  a  normal  childhood.  It  was  Froebel's  idea,  as  one  will 
see  by  reading  his  interpretation  of  his  scheme  of  education  given 
in  the  translation  of  his  book  "Education  by  Development,"  to 
have  the  mother  teach  her  child  until  it  had  learned  to  read.  As 
Hughes  well  says  (Froebel's  Educational  Laws,  p.  1),  "Froebel 
studied  the  child  to  help  it  to  self-education,  to  discover  the 
order  of  its  inental  and  moral  awakening  and  the  way  in  which 
it  becomes  acquainted  with  its  environment  and  enters  into  social 
relationships,  and  claimed  that  all  educational  methods  should  be 
in  harmony  with  the  natural  processes  of  the  child's  own  evo- 
lution.'' 

Here  are  stated  the  basal  principles  of  Montessori's  auto- 
^ducation  and  much  more  in  addition.  With  Froebel  the  mother 
or  teacher  was  a  thought  director  and  stimulator.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  child  was  prophetic  as  well  as  vestigial,  reaching  out 
toward  a  vast  future  as  well  as  harking  back  to  a  vast  past.  It  was 
this  idea  that  led  Froebel  to  place  the  human,  the  moral  or  the 
spiritual  side  in  his  educational  system,  above  the  physical,  al- 
though he  did  not  fail  to  recognize  the  significance  of  the  latter. 
His  whole  idea,  as  Hughes  so  well  shows,  was  to  develop  in  the 
<;hild  apperceptive  centers  of  feeling  as  well  as  of  intellect.  If 
we  view  his  doctrine  of  symbolism  (upon  the  soundness  of  which 
Dr.  Harris  said  Froebel's  system  must  stand  or  fall),  in  the 
light  of  gradually  leading  the  child  to  see,  perhaps  rather  feel,  the 
spiritual  behind  the  material,  of  developing  in  him  the  feeling 
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of  awe  and  reverence  (the  basis  of  all  true  morality  and  religion) 
in  the  presence  of  nature  and  of  the  sublime  natural  and  human 
forces,  it  loses  its  obtuseness  and  becomes  illuminating  and  in- 
spiring to  both  teacher  and  child.  This  symbolism  or  mystical 
side  of  FroebeFs  system  which  looks  upon  nature,  both  animate 
and  inanimate  as  revealing  the  divine  unity,  is  really  its  enduring 
principle.  It  is,  indeed,  the  basis  of  all  spiritual  evolution ; 
because  of  it  Froebel's  system  will  live  where  systems,  like  that 
of  Monte&sori,  which  lack  it,  will  pass  into  obscurity.  It"  is  only 
the  sublime  insight  of  symbolism  that  could  lead  a  man  to  pray 
as  did  Froebel  that  it  might  be  given  him  "to  educate  men  and 
women  who  shall  stand  with,  their  feet  on  God's  earth  while 
their  minds  penetrate  God's  heaven,  who  shall  be  rooted  like  the 
tree  in  the  one,  that  like  the  tree  they  may  aspire  toward  the 
other;  whose  hearts  shall  unite  earth  and  heaven,  being  fed  by 
the  rich  and  varied  life  of  the  world,  and  filled  with  the  blessed 
peace  of  God." 

Montessori  has,  however,  written  a  very  helpful  book  which 
may  'be  read  with  profit  by  all  teachers  if  they  will  take  it  up 
with  the  understanding  that  Montessori  has  not  spoken  the  last 
nor  necessarily  the  best  word  in  education.  She  has  said  much 
that  is  good,  a  large  part  of  which  had  already  been  said  by  other 
writers,  especially  by  Froebel.  Systems  of  education  to  be  really 
valuable  must  grow;  they  do  not  spring,  Minerva-like,  from  the 
brain  of  any  individual. 


^ 


Shall  Latin  Go? 

Alice  Ranlett,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

jimimiimDiiiiiimiiitgx  IS  some  years  since  certain  ''old  fogies"— so  self- 
1  V  i  s^y^^^ — began  to  take  alarm  over  the  change  of 
I  I  I  methods  and  subjects  taught  and  the  extension  of 
1*1  the  elective  system  in  our  secondary  schools  and 
|]iiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiic|  colleges,  and  to  question  gravely  the  results  if  edu- 
I  I  cational  nourishment  should  continue  to  be  more 

I  i   and  more  heavily  sugar-coated  and  if  the  so-called 

4i]iiiiiimiiioHiiiiiiiiiic«i»  sterner  branches,  especially  classics  and  mathe- 
matics, should  be  largely  eliminated  from  the  courses  of  study. 
One  such  gentle  doubter  of  educational  authority  thoughtfully 
and  graciously  questioned  the  wisdom  of  the  'New  Education, 
in  the  columns  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  a  dozen  years  ago,  and 
summed  up  the  discoveries  of  the  modern  method  to  that  time, 
under  three  heads:  I.  That  education  should  recognize  the  fitness 
of  different  minds  for  different  work.  11.  That  the  process  of 
education  need  not  and  should  not  be  forbidding.  III.  That  in  the 
earlier  systems,  natural  science  had  not  a  fair  place. 

But  the  searching  questions  of  Dean  Briggs  and  the  grave  ob- 
jections of  many  other  successful  educators  have  not  checked  the 
progress  of  the  New  Education  which  has  continued  to  advance, 
with  imperative  calls  for  an  educational  system  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  merry  Thalia,  the  dancing  Terpsichore,  and  the  laugh- 
ing Momus,  fluttering  blithely  about  our  students,  and,  by  their 
varied  charms,  alluring  these  down  side-paths  where  are  found 
smatterings  of  vocational  training,  amusements  galore,  and  some- 
times a  bread-and-milk  species  of  instruction  in  natural  science, 
which  prattles  to  the  children  of  "our  little  friends  the  spiders", 
and  the  like.  The  New  Education  demands  aesthetic  culture, 
special  art  teachers,  free-hand  drawing,  original  designing,  water- 
color  dabbling,  school-houses  adorned  with  pictures,  statuary, 
stained-glass  windows,  and  walls  decorated  by  young  painters. 
The  New  Education  delights  in  freedom  in  the  election  of  studies, 
regarding,  in  the  words  of  Dean  Briggs,  "all  studies  fi*fee  and 
equal,  and  the  new  studies  more  free  and  equal" ;  and  encourages 
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a  multitude  of  special  students  who  are  generally  too  weak  or 
indolent  or  too  much  absorbed  in  other  and  more  pleasing  occu- 
pations to  pursue  with  credit,  a  prescribed  course  of  study.  It 
talks  pompously  of  vocational  teaching  for  children  as  ignorant  of 
the  meaning  of  vocations  as  the  small  girl  who,  when  instructed 
by  her  teacher, — doubtless  in  the  interest  of  vocational  cul- 
ture,— to  draw  a  picture  of  what  she  wished  to  be  when  grown  up, 
Baid,  "I  know  what  it  is,  but  I  don't  know  how  to  draw  it ;  I  want 
to  be  married." 

The  New  Education  especially  insists  on  liberal  courses  of 
amusements  in  variety,  games,  dancing,  valentine-making,  mod- 
elling clay  apples  and  pigs,  athletic  sports,  and  amateur  dramatics, 
with  encouragement  to  visit  the  theatre;  which,  in  turn,  encour- 
ages those  who  cannot  afford  the  regular  drama  to  haunt  cheaper 
resorts,  vaudeville  and  moving-picture  shows,  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  one  city  the  city  authorities  have  been  called  upon  by 
despairing  teachers  to  regulate  by  law,  the  number  of  times  a 
week  when  the  children  may  visit  moving-picture  exhibitions, 
since  so  many  pupils  present  themselves  in  school  with  languor, 
indifference,  sleepiness  and  other  symptoms  of  "moving-picturi- 
tis".  There  must  be  a  retinue  of  special  teachers,  masters  and 
mistresses  of  music,  art,  physical  culture,  dancing,  elocution, 
eloyd,  sewing,  cooking,  shoemaking,  and  other  branches,  to  say 
nothing  of  nurses,  dentists  and  doctors,  flitting  at  all  hours 
through  the  school-room  and,  with  unquestioned  authority,  with- 
drawing such  pupils  as  they  elect,  leaving  the  others  consumed 
with  curiosity  and  far  more  interested  in  the  probable  adventures 
of  the  abducted  than  in  such  commonplace  matters  as  mathe- 
matics and  grammar,  which  the  teacher  is  struggling  to  present 
in  an  alluring  way;  for  "educational  processes  must  not  be  for- 
bidding", and  the  pupils  tacitly  say  that  if  their  teachers  are  to 
receive  their  attention  they  must  provide  entertainment.  In 
some  towns,  to  make  the  burden  of  education  laid  on  the  child 
still  lighter,  vacations  are  frequently  lengthened,  and  school  ses- 
sions dropped,  until  the  perplexed  children  ask,  "Is  this  the  day 
when  we  go  to  school  or  the  day  when  we  run  the  streets  ?" 

Noting  the  decrease  of  school  hours  and  the  increase  of  fancy- 
work  and  "frills",  the  casual  observer  wonders  when  plain  gram- 
mar  and   arithmetic   are   learned.      The   teachers   in   secondary 
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schools  know  sadly  and  too  well,  where  these  were  not  learned,  as 
they  wait  wearily  for  the  young  disciples  of  the  New  Education 
to  ponder  profoundly  and  at  great  length,  but  often  vainly,  over 
the  multiplication  table  and  the  elements  of  the  sentence,  and 
icterrupt  the  algebra  or  Latin  lesson  to  teach  the  mystery  of  find- 
ing the  square  root  of  144  or  to  explain  the  difference  between 
the  active  and  passive  voice  of  verbs.  Plain  but  useful  informa- 
tion and  mental  discipline  seem  to  be  crowded  out  of  the  schools 
by  manual  training,  fancy-work,  folk-dancing,  and  smatterings  of 
various  mechanic  arts.  Doctor  Sidis  scathingly  reproaches  the- 
system,  saying  that  the  '^reports  of  school  superintendents  set 
forth  in  their  illustrations  as  the  prominent  work  of  the  school^ 
carpentery,  shoemaking,  blacksmithing,  typewriting,  dressmak- 
ing, millinery  and  cooking.  One  wonders  whether  it  is  the  report 
of  a  factory  inspector,  the  advertisement  of  a  machine-shop,  or 
the  circular  of  a  large  department  store.  High  school  and  col^ 
lege  courses  are  advised  with  reference  to  business  and  trade." 

When  vocational  training  has  swallowed  up  much  of  the  school 
time,  many  of  the  remaining  hours  are  given  over  to  "frills  and 
fads",  and  the  pupils  have  small  appetite  left  for  porridge  and 
wholesome  brown  bread  after  abundant  refreshments  of  sugar- 
plums and  cream  puffs.  All  this  is  well  known  to  practical 
teachers,  certain  of  whom,  together  with  some  observant  educa- 
tors, seem  to  be  firing  the  first  guns  of  what  the  press  calls  "Open 
War  on  Fads." 

"Revision  of  the  courses  of  study  in  the  public  schools  of  !N'ew 
York,  together  with  the  elimination  of  many  of  the  *fads  and 
frills',  which,  it  is  charged,  do  nothing  but  clog  the  system  of 
education  and  waste  the  public's  money, — these  are  to  be  the 
aims  of  a  campaign  begun  by  some  of  the  so-called  progressive 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education, — who  see  an  opportunity  to 
remedy  the  defects  and  bring  back  the  schools  to  a  system  of 
efficiency. 

"Many  of  the  fourscore  veteran  teachers  who  were  retired  re- 
cently, are  openly  declaring  against  ^fads  and  frills'  and  enlisting 
in  the  fight  against  what  the  foes  of  the  present  system  call  the 
^educational  trust'  and  the  ^clique  politics'  which,  they  charge, 
dominates  the  Board  of  Education." 

Mr.  George  White,  who  served  fifty-three  years  in  the  N'ew  York 
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public  schools,  says  on  this  subject:  "I  am  opposed  to  such  use- 
less frills  as  folk-dancing  and  nurseries  in  the  schools.  .  .  .  The 
children  are  deficient  on  account  of  the  time  taken  up  bv  frills. 
They  are  not  up  in  arithmetic,  and  when  they  go  to  examinations 
they  are  forced  to  rely  on  examples  which  they  have  learned  by 
heart  without  understanding  them.  The  forty-minute  sessions 
are  not  enough. 

"I  consider  grammar,  spelling,  penmanship,  composition,  and 
history  the  essentials.  Clay  modelling  and  the  smattering  of  for- 
eign languages  which  the  children  get  are  of  no  practical  value 
to  them.  The  work  of  the  school  is  constantly  interrupted  by 
visits  of  nurses  and  physicians  who  enter  the  class-rooms  in  the 
midst  of  a  recitation,  take  out  three  or  four  children  and  leave 
the  room  disturbed  for  the  rest  of  the  period." 

At  the  other  end  of  the  line  of  these  who  are  crying  out  on 
"frills"  is  the  tenement-house  mother  who  wrote  to  her  little  girPs 
teacher,  requesting  that  the  child  should  spend  her  school-hours 
in  "reading,  writing,  and  figuring,"  adding  the  pregnant  remark, 
"when  I  want  her  to  jump,  I  can  make  her  jump  myself." 

The  "frills"  •  which  gaily  flutter  over  the  deficiencies  of  our 
elementary  schools  may  be  another  matter  from  the  course  of 
study  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  but  the  two  subjects  are 
closely  related;  for  it  is  the  work  along  the  "lines  of  the  least 
resistance"  in  the  elementary  schools  that  leads  pupils  and  parents 
to  approve  a  generous  elective  system,  to  choose  "soft  electives"  in 
the  high  school,  and  to  hail  joyfully  the  elimination  of  the  sterner 
branches  as  is  shown  by  the  smaller  classes  and  lower  marks  in 
the  classics  and  mathematics,  together  with  the  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  special  students  and  of  private  tutoring  among 
those  who  take  the  regular  courses.  Indeed,  many  of  the  children, 
in  their  relation  to  the  solid  nourishment  of  education,  are  nearly 
in  the  plight  of  "Old  Uncle  Ned,  who  hadn't  any  teeth  for  to 
eat  the  corn-cake,  so  he  had  to  let  the  corn-cake  go."  Though  there 
is  a  difference,  since  the  New  Education  offers  in  the  place  of 
the  "corn-cake"  a  soft  and  pleasant  diet  of  lady-fingers  and 
"sundaes"  agreeable  to  the  teethless. 

Yale  may  succeed  in  her  valiant  attempt  to  restore  Greek  to 
the  study  course  of  the  liberally  educated,  but,  for  the  present, 
Greek  is  practically  thrown  overboard  by  modernism,  which  now 
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is  laying  hands  on  Latin, — casting  the  while,  frowning  glances 
toward  algebra  and  geometry,  especially  for  girls.  I  do  not  mean 
to  apologize  for  Latin.  Some  of  us  fondly  believe  that  Latin  needs 
no  apology.  We  should  adopt  the  best  methods,  whether  old  or 
new,  that  can  be  found  to  accomplish  the  best  results.  The 
staunch  Old  Education  loyalists  are  ready  to  fight  to  the  finish 
for  Latin.  They  say,  to  plagiarize  the  ballard,  "And  shall  our 
Latin  go  ?  And  must  our  Latin  go  ?  Then  twenty  thousand 
faithful  friends  the  reason  why  will  know."  I  do  not  care  to  be 
classified  with  them,  am  not  even  a  questioner,  rampant  or  mili- 
tant ;  but,  in  the  light  of  my  own  modest  experience,  which  agrees 
with  that  of  many  teachers  of  far  greater  merit  and  wider  ex- 
perience, I  am  a  seeker  for  information,  and  I  ask,  "Is  it  best 
for  our  youth  that  Latin  should  be  eliminated  from  the  course  of 
liberal  education?  If  so,  what  study  will  furnish  the  sound 
mental  training  long  attributed  to  this  language  ?" 

I  cannot  claim  to  be  quite  neutral  in  this  matter.  How  can 
I  be,  with  brain  cells  linked  by  heredity,  back  through  two  and 
a  quarter  centuries,  to  the  ancestral  kinsman  who  in  his  child- 
hood drank  draughts  of  Latin  from  the  fountain  newly  welling 
up  in  the  'New  England  wilderness,  beneath  the  shade  of  Har- 
vard's elms,  and  who,  in  mature  life,  as  President  of  the  young 
college,  guided  many  youth  to  refresh  themselves  at  this  same 
spring?  And  with  other  brain  cells  related  to  those  of  the  other 
ancestral  kinsman  and  President  of  Harvard,  who  lisped  so  well 
in  Latin  that  while  but  a  child  of  thirteen  years,  he  became  a 
son  of  the  Alma  Mater.  And  it  may  well  be  that  I  have  for 
Latin  a  favorable  prejudice  received  from  the  best  of  teachers  who 
guided  me  in  this  study,  begun  at  my  mother's  knee  and  continued 
through  happy  years  under  the  wise,  enthusiastic  instruction  of 
earnest  men  and  women,  until  he  came  who  revealed  the  rare  de- 
lights of  grubbing  among  word  roots  hidden  away  in  the  mouldy 
soil  of  many  centuries  and  who  showed  us  that  Latin  is  no 
dead  language  but  living  and  modern  enough  to  appeal  to 
the  very  modernists,  the  while  he  read  to  us,  with  keen  ap- 
preciation, the  splendid,  sonorous  Latin  periods  and  translated 
them  into  racy,  sparkling,  idiomatic  English  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  How  well  his  fortunate  pupils  remember  the 
demure    twinkle    of    his    eye,    as    beneath  his    magic    Horace 
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came  from  the  Sabine  farm  on  the  cold  mountain  stream, 
Digentia,  to  sing  his  songs  serenely,  wandering  quite  at 
home  on  the  banks  of  the  Charles !  And  when  Plautus  flitted 
from  the  cottage  of  his  freedman  father  in  the  green  Appenines 
and,  with  "sprightly  wit  and  brilliant  humor,  tears  and  smiles 
kissing  each  other",  cracked  his  jokes  in  purest  Yankee  within  the 
shadow  of  Memorial  Hall! 

It  may  be  that  my  fellow-students  of  Latin  classes  have  given 
me  a  prejudice;  thoughtful  girls  and  earnest  boys  that  they 
were;  the  little  dark-eyed  maid  who  felt  the  iron  of  disgrace 
enter  her  soul,  when  in  one  of  her  first  high  school  weeks,  the 
master,  calling  on  her  as  infallible  and  as  his  last  hope  in  a  de- 
generate class,  looked  at  her  with  despairing  reproach,  as  she 
rattled  glibly  and  blithely  through  the  entire  plural  of  spes;  the 
chubby-cheeked  "small  lulus"  of  our  Vergil  class,  who,  having 
not  much  poetry  in  his  youthful  soul,  turned  into  wonderful  prosy 
prose  the  epic  wailings  of  Aeneas  and  Dido;  the  strong,  well- 
balanced,  scholarly  collegemate  who  was  the  "entering  wedge" 
which  opened  the  doors  of  one  of  our  best  women's  colleges;  and 
other  eager  college  classmates — the  bright  memories  of  these 
might  well  throw  a  glamor — if  this  were  needed — over  the  pur- 
suit of  Latin. 

With  happy  reminiscences  of  many  Latin  hours,  other  young 
faces  crowd  my  memory;  those  of  my  pupils  in  whose  eyes  I 
have  watched  the  dawning  of  new  light,  as  they  have  learned  that 
beside  its  grammar  with  its  stern  demands  for  plodding  and  grub- 
bing, Latin  has  its  literature  where  flowers  of  beauty  and  fruits 
of  pleasant  knowledge  may  be  gathered ;  while  they,  with  kindling 
enthusiasm,  have  read  of  Caesar  snatching  a  soldier's  shield  and 
sword  and  cheering  on  his  lagging  men;  or  have  thrilled  with 
horror  over  the  arch-traitor  of  the  Republic ;  or  have  admired  the 
graces  and  culture  of  the  gentle  Archias  and  of  his  grateful  friend 
and  defender;  or  have  sailed,  adventurous  and  poetical,  over  the 
Tyrrhene  Sea  with  the  pious  Aeneas  and  his  exiled  household 
gods  and  wandering  Trojans  and  have  listened  to  the  hero's  stories 
of  great  Troy  that  was.  Cheering  are  the  thoughts  of  the  per- 
severing boys  and  girls  who  have  patiently  toiled  through  a  year 
of  Vergil  or  Cicero,  during  the  weeks  of  the  long  vacation,  when 
all  the  charms  of  the  summer-time  were  calling  them  to  come  out 
and  play;  the  little  lad,  who  the  other  day,  lifted  up  his  velvet- 
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brown  eyes  bright  with  pleasant  surprise,  as,  after  weeks  of  be- 
wildering struggle  with  forms  and  syntax  and  detached  sentences, 
he  discovered  a  bit  of  literature  in  the  fable  of  Perseus.  "I  like 
this,"  he  exclaimed,  "it  means  something,  and  something  comes 
next;  and  the  clear-headed,  faithful  girl  who,  in  January,  began 
her  Regina,  Reginae,  and,  abating  not  a  jot  or  tittle  of  all  Latin 
required  for  college  entrance,  worked  on,  until,  in  early  Septem- 
ber, she  passed,  with  honors,  her  entrance  examinations  and 
entered  college,  not  to  drop  Latin  henceforth,  as  she  had  intended 
if  once  she  could  acquire  enough  of  it  to  enter  college,  but  to 
specialize  in  the  language  which  had  won  her  affections  in  the 
eight  months  of  rising  and  going  to  bed  with  it.  Dear  young 
friends  won  through  the  medium  of  Latin! 

The  friends  of  the  old-time,  never  seen  and  yet  so  intimately 
known, — these,  also,  have  thrown  a  bright  veil  over  the  old  lan- 
guage, Roman  patriots,  scholars,  poets  with  their  verses  of  liquid 
melody  and  epics  and  lyrics  of  never-failing  charm;  clever  letter- 
\^Titers  who  carry  us  moderns  back  to  the  heart  of  life  in  old 
Kome;  satirists  armed  with  keen,  double-edged  swords;  drama- 
tists with  sparkling  humor;  historians  with  proud  tales  of  the 
glories  of  past  days ;  soldiers  daring  all  for  the  Republic ;  doers  of 
great  deeds,  thinkers  of  great  thoughts,  and  dreamers  over  immor- 
tality. Yes,  all  of  these  have  made  Latin  for  us  so  dear  and  beau- 
tiful that  we  must  desire  that  the  American  youth  of  today  and 
the  following  days  shall  not  be  deprived  of  the  same  friends  for 
life  and  the  pleasures  derived  from  acquaintance  with  the  immor- 
tals of  ancient  Rome. 

But  yet  it  is  not  for  sentiment's  or  affection's  sake  that  I  stand 
questioning  before  modern  practical  and  vocational  education, 
but  I  bring  my  modest  testimony  to  add  to  that  of  many  teachers 
and  friends  of  the  Old  Education,  and  to  declare  that  in  every 
school  and  college  where  I  have  studied  or  taught,  with  scarcely 
enough  exceptions  to  prove  the  rule,  the  members  of  the  Latin 
classes  have  been  the  flower  of  the  student  body,  in  effort,  perse- 
verence,  judgment,  trustworthiness,  scholarship,  and  disciplined 
mind  and  character.  This  may  be  because  the  flower  of  the  stu- 
dents elect  Latin,  —  or  it  may  be  because,  after  all,  the  peda- 
gogues and  "old  fogies"  are  right,  and  the  study  of  Latin  does  truly 
tend  to  develop  graces  and  strength  of  mind  and  character,  does 
cultivate  sound  judgment  and  self-restraint,  and  acts  as  a  whole- 
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some  tonic;  and  that  no  other  study  has  yet  been  proved  to  exert 
the  same  influence  to  the  same  extent. 

Are  we  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  'New  Education  with 
its  "painless  methods  and  lines  of  least  resistance''  ?  Does  it  lay 
a  solid  foundation  for  the  mental  edifice?  Does  it  develop  to 
the  highest  efficiency  the  faculties  of  the  young  ?  Are  the  pupils, 
trained  according  to  its  maxims,  robust,  persevering,  self-reliant, 
and  self-denying  to  the  extent  necessary  for  efiicient  work  and 
patient  effort  which  leads  to  great  things?  Or  does  modernism 
in  education  lead  to  Pleasuritis  with  its  alarming  symptoms,  a 
never-satisfied  craving  for  diversion  and  amusement  and  an  in- 
creasing distaste  for  serious  application  and  for  work?  Are 
those  who  have  been  taught  that  they  are  expected  to  make  prog- 
ress only  when  their  teachers  amuse  them  and  when  education  is 
made  enjoyable  out  among  the  birds  and  flowers,  disinclined  to 
eflort  and  flabby  of  mind  and  will? 

If  the  answer  to  this  question  is  yes,  where  shall  be  found  the 
wholesome  tonic  to  brace  and  invigorate  the  enervated  will  and 
mind  ? 

Latin  offers  its  numerous  forms,  exceptions,  and  rules  for 
efficient  mental  gymnastics,  strengthening  memory  and  will;  its 
delicate  syntactical  relations  to  arouse  languid  attention  and  cul- 
tivate careful  habits  of  thought;  while  its  sentence  structure  and 
thesaurus  of  words  enrich  the  student's  English  vocabulary  and 
cultivate  his  taste  and  style;  and  it  crowns  its  gifts  with  the 
wealth  and  beauty  of  its  immortal  literature.  Is  there  another 
branch  of  study  available  which  will  as  well  train  the  halting 
memory  and  uncertain  judgment,  brace  the  flabby  will  to  brave 
effort,  and  arouse  the  debilitated  mental  faculties  to  sound,  vig- 
orous habits  of  action  ?  Let  the  New  Education  show  us  what  tonic 
it  has  found  to  educate  truly,  not  for  mere  knowledge's  sake  but 
for  power  to  overcome  difficulties?  If  the  New  Education  can- 
not show  us  this  wholesome  medicine,  shall  we  not  hold  to  the 
Latin,  these  many  centuries  tried  and  found  faithful, — the  gra- 
cious school-mistress  of  generations  of  liberally  educated 
men  and  women;  the  kindly  preceptress  who  administers,  in 
her  flower-wreathed  chalice  of  gold,  a  draught  which,  after  the 
first  bitter,  cleansing,  invigorating  tang,  leaves  on  the  lips  the 
lasting  flavor  of  a  sweetness  rich  and  rare? 
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Feank  Webster  Smith,   Normal   Training  School, 
Paterson,  l^EW  Jersey. 

v.* 

|]iHiiHHiiiaiiii»niiHc|^  MY  third  installment  I  spoke  of  some  normal 
I  W  I  school  ideals  as  related  to  the  interpretative  studies 
I  I  I  of  the  course,^ideals  which  have  to  do  not  merely 
I  I  with  the  aim  of  these  studies,  but  with  the  point 

^MtiiumHaiiiiiiiiiiiicS  ^^  view  and  mode  of  attack.  The  discussion  sug- 
I  I  gested  these  conclusions : — (1)  The  aim  of  these  sub- 

I  I  jects  is  to  give  meaning  and  coherence  to  educa- 

^iiiiHiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiit^  tional  theory  and  practice,  to  introduce  unifying 
and  correlating  principles  into  educational  work  which  will  bring 
one  part  into  close  relationship  with  another  and  relate  all  to  life, 
and  to  establish  norms  for  comparison  in  directing  educational  pro- 
cesses and  measuring  results.  (2)  As  to  the  view-point  and  mode  of 
attack,  the  principles  of  education  require  us  to  begin  with  the 
school  itself  or  rather  the  individuals  who  make  the  school.  (3) 
The  direction  of  study  is  therefore  from  the  school,  (or  the  edu- 
cational process  itself  which  is  the  ultimate  source)  to  the  pro- 
fessional subject  (which  is  always  a  systematized  product  or  re- 
sult, never  a  source),  rather  than  from  the  subject  to  the  school. 
(4)  AlPthis  makes  observation  and  various  kinds  of  objective 
work  necessary  antecedents  of  discussion  and  text-books. 

My  fourth  installment  was  given  to  a  special  consideration  of 
one  of  these  professional  subjects  which  from  the  history  of  nor- 

*Note: — Article  I,  March,  1909,  In  this  series,  considered  the  following 
topics:  "The  Dynamic  Relation  of  the  Normal  School  to  the  Community"; 
"The  Three-Sided  Nature  of  Normal  School  Work";  "The  Natural  Curriculum 
of  the  Normal  School";  "The  First  Element  of  Normal  Work, — Scholarship, 
its  five-fold  nature";  "Why  and  How  Normal  School  Scholarship  differs  from 
previous    Scholarship." 

Article  II,  June,  1909,  took  up  the  practice  school  as  a  normal  school  labora- 
tory,— not  merely  a  place  for  application,  but  the  starting  point  and  foundation 
for  scholarship.  It  also  discussed  the  two  kinds  of  child  study  necessary  in  the 
practice  school,  and  emphasized  genuine  child  study  as  opposed  to  the  perfunc- 
tory and  bookish   sort. 

Article  III,  November,  1909,  concerned  itself  with  a  discussion  of  an  objec- 
tive basis  for  studying  the  interpretative  and  culture  studies  of  the  curriculum 
— finding  here  again   that  the  practice  school  is  a  notable  laboratory  for  work. 

Article  IV,  January,  1910,  took  up  the  matter  of  naethod— classification  of 
method,  growth  in  conception  and  scope  of  method,  present  trend  in  method, 
ideas  at  the  base  of  any  ideal   conception   of  method. 
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mal  work  calk  for  more  particular  mention  without  in  the  least 
minimizing  any  of  the  other  subjects. 

Another  topic  vitally  related  to  this  same  group  of  studies 
calls  for  special  treatment  in  the  present  article  before  proceed- 
ing to  another  phase  of  our  general  subject.  Professional  studies 
have  lost  much  of  their  value  because  they  have  been  made  dis- 
tinct entities  separated  in  time  and  examinations,  and  also  in 
Btudy-means  and  material  which  have  generally  been  lecture 
notes,  text-book  readings  and  perhaps  discussions.  The  ideals 
presented  in  my  last  articles  will  do  something  toward  uniting 
and  relating  these  studies,  for  they  make  the  educational  process 
the  center  from  which  we  are  to  begin,  and  the  studies  derivative 
products  representing  so  many  sides  or  parts  of  one  fundamental 
unity.  This  makes  the  same  change  in  viewing  these  subjects 
that  was  made  in  viewing  the  mental  powers  when  we  changed 
from  the  old  faculty  psychology  to  the  new,  and  yet  in  some  ways 
old,  simplifying  and  unifying  psychology  of  these  later  days.  One 
change  is  quite  as  much  needed  and  quite  as  fruitful  as  the 
other.  But  though  the  points  suggested  in  previous  articles  do 
something  toward  restoring  the  broken  unity,  we  must  not  stop 
here.    Some  details  call  for  further  mention. 

One  of  the  most  disastrous  separations  is  that  of  method  and 
management  (i.  e.,  class  organization  and  administration).  They 
are  by  no  means  separate  things.  If  one  is  weak  in  management, 
it  is  a  weakness  of  method  in  teaching,  or  better  a  weakness  in 
real  teaching  power.  [NTo  teacher  has  teaching  power  who 
is  essentially  weak  in  power  to  organize  and  administer  for 
effective  work.  It  is  misleading  to  say  that  teaching  power 
exists  but  the  weakness  in  administration  prevents  its  effective 
use.  The  fact  is  that  teaching  power  does  not  exist,  for  one  of 
its  basal  elements  is  lacking.  The  mistake  oftenest  appears  in 
the  attempt  to  make  disciplinary  power  a  distinct  and  separate 
quality  as  seen  in  the  stereotyped  phrases,  "a  fine  disciplinarian", 
or  "a  good  teacher,  but  weak  in  discipline".  I  have  almost  come 
to  the  point  of  believing  that  the  term  discipline  is  one  of  the  most 
hazy  and  ill-defined  terms  in  pedagogy  and  that  the  phrases  in 
question  have  at  base  no  very  clear  ideas,  or,  more  correctly,  are 
founded-  on  really  perverted  and  misleading  ideas.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  disciplinary  power  as  a  distinct  quality,  and  it  is  a 
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vicious  practice  to  speak  as  we  do  and  especially  to  encourage 
young  people  to  think  in  such  directions  or  to  covet  such  fragmen- 
tary power  as  the  first  essential  among  professional  qualifications. 
What  are  the  facts  in  the  case  ? 

Here  is  one  room  in  which  ^^order"  is  perfect.  Lines  pass  in 
and  out  with  precision.  Pupils  study  quietly,  prepare  lessons  well 
both  inside  and  outside  of  school,  "recite"  creditably  and  with 
good  interest  and  rivalry,  answering  questions  in  review  in  a  way 
to  show  good  acquisition,  and  gladly  do  supplementary  reading  for 
their  lessons.  '^Splendid  discipline,"  one  says,  "fine  work." 

Here  is  another  room.  There  is  every  indication  of  vital  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  teacher  and  pupils,  enlivened  by  real  enthusiasm 
unaccompanied  by  nervous  tension.  Facts  and  ideas  are  held  up, 
examined,  studied,  emphasized,  related  to  life,  and  organized  ef- 
fectively, with  due  regard  to  the  development  of  the  children  in 
question,  i.  e.,  with  a  fine  feeling  for  the  kind  of  powers  they  have 
and  the  manner  in  which  these  powers  naturally  acquit  themselves 
and  express  themselves.  Acquisition  is  constantly  correlated  with 
oral  expression  subject  to  the  same  psychological  conditions,  and  is 
thus  made  more  definite.  As  pupils  grow  oral  organization  is 
supplemented  by  written  organization  following  the  bent  of  each 
child's  special  genius  and  interest,  under  the  sympathetic  direc- 
tion of  the  teacher.  Pupils  even  develop  an  interest  to  read  beyond 
the  narrow  circle  of  the  lesson,  in  library  or  elsewhere,  —  which 
is  the  finest  test  of  interest.  Better  than  all,  the  learning  of  great 
facts  of  race  achievement  and  the  instruction  and  training  of  the 
teacher  are  not  left  unsupported  and  uncorrelated,  depending 
upon  mere  chance  for  survival,  but  they  issue  naturally  in  use, 
being  applied  to  the  formation  and  growth  of  ideals,  the  definite 
building  of  character,  the  making  of  public  spirited  members  of 
the  community,  not  for  after-school  days  but  in  school  days,  the 
development  of  skill  in  various  arts  which  find  or  ought  to  find 
a  center  in  school,  and  the  growth  of  efiiciency  in  other  directions 
equally  fruitful.  Here  is  genuine  assimilation  and  interest  aris- 
ing not  merely  from  study,  but  from  the  feeling  of  developing 
power.  Discipline  is  an  unknown  term,  because  teaching  power 
is  directing  activities  to  the  most  productive  ends  and  pupils  are 
growing  steadily  and  naturally.  All  activities  are  organized  with 
definite  aim.     Pupils  have  no  "enticement  of  vacancy",  and  no 
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facilities  for  making  conditions  against  the  work  in  hand.  Organ- 
izing power  is  there  because  true  teaching  power  is  there.  All 
this  makes  up  the  teacher's  method  and  defines  his  teaching  power. 

I  have  gone  into  detail  so  as  to  give  the  whole  picture  clearly. 
In  this  way  I  think  I  can  give  some  kind  of  definiteness  to  my 
thought  and  show  how  elusive  is  the  idea  of  discipline,  how  it  be- 
comes an  indistinguishable  element  in  teaching  power.  Indeed 
if  it  should  emerge  as  a  conscious  element  anywhere  in  the  scene, 
it  would  become  a  signal  of  danger,  of  lack  of  adjustment.  I  can- 
not better  show  the  force  of  unity  as  opposed  to  the  disastrous 
separation  in  our  normal  training. 

These  two  cases  are  not  imaginary;  they  are  true  types.  Some- 
times they  are  exemplified  in  separate  personalities;  sometimes 
parts  of  both  are  mingled  in  the  same  personality,  but  in  such  a 
way  that  one  of  the  two  ideas  preponderates,  making  the  case  ap- 
proximate one  or  the  other  of  the  two  types,  and  thus  proving  the 
types. 

In  the  first  case  the  teacher  is  a  master  of  his  subject,  and  the 
chief  educational  result  is  the  formally  perfect  learning  and  re- 
production of  another's  thought.  In  the  second  case  the  teacher 
knows  his  subject  equally  well  and  in  addition  knows  his  pupils 
and  their  capabilities,  and  feels  that  education  does  not  consist 
in  learning  a  subject  but  in  developing  power.  Apparently  re- 
sults are  not  secured  so  quickly.  In  reality  they  are  secured  more 
quickly,  for  in  estimating  those  of  the  first  class-room  we  must 
take  account  of  the  delay  in  adjustment  that  follows  the  class-room 
instruction.  Again  results  may  not  be  secured  as  smoothly.  The 
machinery  of  school  work  does  not  run  as  noiselessly  and  regular- 
ly. Order  is  not  as  nearly  perfect  formally,  for  the  work  is  not  me- 
chanical. The  order  is  educational,  and  genuine  work  and  develop- 
ment are  going  on.  It  is  true  also  that  thoughts  may  be  cruder 
and  expression  not  as  precise,  but  children  are  developing  control^ 
thought  power,  and  precision  under  expert  guidance  and  are  pre- 
paring for  strong  work  and  stronger  citizenship  in  the  future,  be- 
yond anything  the  first  plan  can  produce.  In  the  one  case  disci- 
pline is  one  of  the  jealous  gods  of  the  educational  cosmogony.  In 
the  other  it  is  not  a  separate  spirit,  but  is  merged  in  the  one  vital- 
izing educational  divinity  which  alone  gives  it  significance.  In 
the  one  case  education  is  external,  a  kind  of  shell  fashioned  and 
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fitted  over  the  individual.  In  the  other  it  is  internal,  a  develop- 
ment of  latent  power  through  appropriate  and  well  directed 
action. 

A  short  time  ago  I  visited  a  celebrated  grammar  school.  While 
I  was  in  the  office  the  principal  summoned  one  of  his  teach- 
ers, thus  leaving  her  room  without  supervision.  After  a  little  time 
I  quietly  made  my  way  to  this  room.  I  found  pupils  as  actively 
engaged  in  the  lesson  as  though  the  teacher  were  there,  asking 
questions,  discussing,  settling  points.  They  took  little  notice  of 
me  and  showed  by  every  sign  that  there  was  nothing  gotten  up  for 
the  occasion.  ^'Communication"  was  conspicuously  absent.  Interest 
in  the  work  was  as  conspicuously  present.  In  another  room  in  the 
same  building  pupils  were  discussing  in  standing  groups.  It 
looked  like  an  in-door  recess,  but  it  was  not  that  at  all.  These 
pupils  had  been  correcting  written  exercises,  exchanging  papers 
for  the  purpose,  and  now  with  papers  returned  they  were  discuss- 
ing corrections  in  small  groups  and  appealing  to  the  master  in  dis- 
puted cases.  Only  a  signal  was  necessary  to  bring  order  that 
would  have  delighted  the  most  exacting  "disciplinarian".  Here 
again  there  was  no  communication  on  external  matters  and  no  ap- 
pearance of  show,  but  there  was  productive  work  of  a  develop- 
mental sort.  The  master  was  a  director,  not  a  porter,  that  was  all. 
Organization  was  strikingly  successful  (or,  if  one  wishes  to  put  it 
in  the  other  form,  "discipline"  was  remarkable)  because  the  pupils' 
well-directed  activities  made  them  conscious  and  responsible  fac- 
tors in  the  product,  for  co-operation  hastens  the  development  of 
control.  Here  is  another  illustration  of  unity  in  the  educational 
process. 

This  composite  result  which  has  been  illustrated  cannot  be  what 
is  commonly  meant  by  discipline.  If  it  is,  then,  teachers  and 
others  have  been  very  unfortunate  in  the  use  of  language  and  in 
the  incidence  of  ideas,  and  that  is  as  unfortunate  as  to  be  at  fault 
in  ideas.  I  believe  it  is  a  real  difference  in  ideas  that  I 
am  dealing  with  here.  Our  "general  method",  "principles",  and 
"management"  courses  and  our  manner  of  treating  them,  which 
separates  and  individualizes  them,  have  been  largely  responsible 
for  the  twist  in  our  thought  on  this  topic.  Management  and  dis- 
cipline should  not  stand  out  glaringly,  but  take  their  places  as 
part  of  something  larger  —  viz.  teaching  power.     We  must  train 
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teachers  not  to  command,  which  is  narrow  and  formal,  but  to  lead^, 
which  is  broad  and  \dtal. 

I  have  taken  up  rather  fully  one  of  the  most  conspicuous,  per- 
haps the  most  conspicuous  of  our  unnatural  separations  in  normal 
training.  It  well  illustrates  all.  When  this  characteristic  of  our 
courses  once  takes  hold  of  our  thought  in  a  convincing  way  we 
shall  find  many  interesting  examples.  Psycholog}^,  principles, 
general  method,  and  sociology  are  naturally  related  in  a  very  in- 
timate way,  yet  they  are  subject  to  too  much  separation  in  prac- 
tice. The  history  of  education  too  often  stands  out  coldly  by  it- 
self as  an  initial  subject  before  students  have  acquired  the  funda- 
mental ideas  necessary  for  interpreting  and  appreciating  the  sub- 
ject. Our  treatment  of  special  method  in  connection  with  the  sev- 
eral subjects  making  up  our  school  curricula  gives  us  a  string  of 
beads  instead  of  a  unity,  though  it  must  be  confessed  correlation 
has  done  something  to  unite  subjects  here,  even  if  the  unifying 
process  has  often  been  perfunctory  and  partial.  So  much  more 
interest  and  meaning  come  into  our  work  when  we  connect  and 
unite,  that  the  normal  school  has  every  incentive  to  reorganize  its 
matter  and  method  for  this  purpose.  Its  emphatic  duty  is  to  em- 
phasize relationships  and  to  bring  unity  into  the  scattered  ele- 
ments of  its  professional  training  and  professional  aims.  It  is  a 
part  of  its  ideal  therefore  to  throw  emphasis  upon  the  principles 
and  ideals  of  real  teaching,  and  their  application,  as  a  unified 
power  involving  many  distinct  qualities  and  far  removed  from  the 
simj^le  and  narrow  idea  of  ^'presenting  a  lesson",  rather  than 
upon  separate  studies  and  practices  which  mean  only  a  disinte- 
grated unity  no  more  valuable  than  any  disintegration.  When  we 
make  the  practice  school  the  real  center  of  normal  school  work. 
or  as  I  have  put  it,  the  laboratory  of  the  normal  school,  and  use  it 
aL:  a  basis  for  the  more  concrete  study  of  the  various  professional 
subjects  in  the  normal  school  curriculum,  we  shall  have  the  surest 
means  of  seeing  and  enforcing  relationships. 

The  ideal  which  unifies  and  relates  professional  studies  instead 
of  separating  and  isolating  them  tends  to  bring  unity,  relationship 
and  organization  into  all  other  parts  of  school  work  which  these 
professional  studies  are  intended  to  inspire  and  direct.  This  is  so 
especially  because  the  unifying  principle,  or  the  center  from 
which  they  all  radiate,  is  the  child  and  the  way  he  reacts,  or  is 
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made  to  react,  in  various  directions  so  as  to  produce  what  we  call 
education.  This  turns  attention  pointedly  to  the  child  as  the  re- 
sponsive agent  in  the  educational  process. 

One  special  application  suggests  itself  here,  forced  upon  us  by 
this  study,  which  gives  us  the  unity  I  have  referred  to,  and  by  the 
philosophy  of  education  which  is  its  rescript.  All  normal  indi- 
viduals are  within  certain  large  limits  equally  endowed.  Outside 
of  these  limits  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  heredity 
as  well  as  those  due  to  differences  of  environment  and  training. 
What  seem  to  be  differences  of  endowment  are  due  more  to  the 
latter  influences  than  to  anything  else.  This  is  patent  to  a  candid 
observer  willing  to  push  investigation  thoroughly,  instead  of  ac- 
cepting the  partial  which  appears  before  his  eyes  at  the  present, 
and  supplying  the  rest  from  theory.  The  process  by  which  "nerve 
tendency"  and  "mental  constitution"  are  gained  is  not  only  om- 
nipresent under  all  circumstances  and  conditions,  but  is  so  subtle 
that  its  workings  are  often  obscure.  The  teacher  who  finds  this 
child  bright  and  that  one  dull,  and  other  contrasts  still  more  nota- 
ble, forgets  that  most  of  the  child's  training  has  been  beyond  his 
sight  and  through  agencies  of  which  he  is  essentially  ignorant, 
agencies  quite  capable  of  producing  the  differences  which  he  un- 
fortunately believes  fundamental  and  congenital.  It  is  the  work 
of  the  school  on  the  one  hand  to  equalize  opportunities  and  acquisi- 
tion and  in  a  way  to  universalize  standards.  To  this  end  it  must 
overcome  bad  effects  of  extraneous,  but  closely  related  educational 
agencies  through  a  larger  study  of  the  child's  history  and  present 
extra-school  environment  and  through  the  more  effective  use  of 
counteracting  school  agencies.  On  the  other  hand  lies  the  school's 
obligation  to  give  fairer  scope  to  differences  of  genius,  whether  due 
to  heredity  or  more  especially  and  universally  to  differences  in  an- 
tecedent influences  and  training,  so  that  each  may  produce  in  ac- 
cord with  his  promise.  This  brings  stimulating  diversity  in  the 
unity  and  so  makes  the  unifying  tendency  of  our  schools  more 
interesting. 

What  I  have  tried  to  say  is  that  our  interpretative  studies  by  a 
concrete  and  correlating  method  of  development  will  not  only 
themselves  be  brought  together  instead  of  being  isolated,  but  will 
emphasize  the  unity  of  the  educational  process  in  all  ways  and  will 
argue  for  sounder  views  as  to  children's  capabilities  and  opportu- 
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nities.  Thej  will  also  help  to  transform  the  instructional  and 
learning  practices  of  the  school,  which  tend  too  much  to  divide 
our  public  school  curriculum  and  make  it  a  series  of  distinct  en- 
tities in  which  acquisition  is  predominant,  into  an  unbroken  de- 
velopmental process  which  gradually  evolves  mental  and  physical 
power  to  acquire,  create  and  use, — power  to  command  or  serve 
one's  surroundings  as  occasion  may  suggest,  neither  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other,  all  in  a  way  to  make  of  life  a  self-consistent  unity. 
The  normal  student,  beginning  with  the  educative  process  as  seen 
in  the  practice  school,  viewing  it  and  discussing  it  from  many 
sides,  and  enlarging  his  own  observations  by  those  of  others 
through  reading  and  discussion,  generalizes  from  various  view- 
points, organizes  his  generalizations  into  wholes  which  form  the 
professional  subjects  of  our  normal  school  curriculum,  and  in  so 
doing  unifies  the  wholes.  Then  he  returns  to  the  practice  school 
informed  and  inspired  by  this  organizing  process,  which  shows 
relations  as  nothing  else  can,  to  direct  school  agencies,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  pupils'  activities  and  interests,  so  as  to  develop  power 
that  is  simple,  natural,  creative,  organizing,  rather  than  artificial^ 
imitative,  fragmentary.  Such,  as  I  conceive  it,  is  the  normal 
school  idea  with  reference  to  the  interpretative  studies.  Having 
a  common  center  and  a  common  purpose  no  one  of  them  can 
assume  pre-eminence, — a  condition  which  has  more  or  less  colored 
normal  work  in  the  past. 
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Oral  Instruction  in  Modern  Languages'^ 

Peofessor  James  Geddes,  Jk.,  Department  of  Romance 

Languages,  Boston  University  and  M.  Louis  Tesson, 

Officier  d'Academie 

|«iinnniiiami...iinit|jjjs  -^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^f  ^^  ^^^-^1^  ^-^^^  appeared  in  the 

I       np      I  public    letter    box    column    of    the    morning    edi- 

I         J[        S  tion    of    the    Boston    Herald    of    February    20th, 

I                   I  1912.      This    article    described    the    formation   of 

fsmuiHiwaHiiHwiHcS  an    international   leag,    some   years    ago,    for    the 

I                   I  purpose    of    improving    the    teaching    of    modem 

I                   I  languages,  particularly  from  the  oral  side.      The 

»iittiiiiniaiNiiiiHiiic4>  fQ^jj(]gp  Qf  ^]jg  igag  jg  ;^j;^  Louis  Tesson,  well  known 

as  a  journalist  and  teacher  of  French  in  the  'New  England  College 
of  Languages  in  Boston,  and  author  of  quite  a  number  of  publica- 
tions for  teaching  French.  Two  years  ago  a  branch  of  the  leag  was 
formed  in  Boston  and  directed  by  M.  Tesson;  and,  last  October, 
the  main  branch  assumd  definit  form  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where 
are  now  located  the  hedquarters  of  the  United  States  leag. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  leag  to  bring  together  all  favorably 
inclined  persons  in  order  that  their  efforts  may  be  concentrated 
toward  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  oral  instruction  in  modern 
languages  in  primary  school  as  now  practist  in  several  countries 
in  Europe,  where  the  children  lem  a  foren  language  at  the  same 
time  as  their  own.  Instruction,  by  means  of  translation,  leaving 
out  pronunciation,  and  especially  conversation,  as  practist  in 
most  high  schools,  colleges  and  universities,  is  entirely  inadequate, 
and  it  is  of  but  comparatively  little  use  to  a  pupil  who  is  unable 
to  express  himself  and  to  understand  a  conversation  in  the 
language  he  is  studying.  The  secret  of  that  practical  command 
of  a  foren  language,  acquisition  so  rare  among  Americans,  is  to 
begin  the  study  of  a  language  in  a  practical  way  from  the  oral 
side  when  one  is  knee-high.     The  language  may  be  lernd,  to  be 

•a  paper  read  before  the  New  England  Modern  Language  Association  at  its 
ninth  annual  meeting  in  Boston,  May  4,  1912.  In  1906  the  author  contributed 
to  "Education"  sai  article  on  "Simpler  Spelling".  We  have  allowed  him  to 
exemplify  his  theories  on  that  subject  in  the  spelling  of  many  of  the  words  In 
the   present  article. — Editor    "Education." 
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sure,  by  an  adult,  by  means  of  teachers  and  books,  but  rarely  is 
that  spontaniety  and  practical  mastery,  under  such  conditions, 
ever  acquired  with  anything  like  the  perfection  possest  by  the  one, 
who,  as  a  child,  has  been  well  initiated  into  and  made  familiar 
with  the  spoken  forms,  for  in  them  lies  the  esprit  of  the  language. 
The  article  then  went  on  to  show  the  nature  of  the  criticism 
frequently  made  regarding  the  shortcomings  of  Americans  in  re- 
gard to  their  ability  to  use  practically  foren  languages.  A  strik- 
ing instance  was  cited  which  summarizes  so  effectively  the  usual 
strictures  made  upon  the  results  of  our  efforts  to  teach  modem 
languages  as  to  be  here  worthy  of  presentation.  This  incident 
was  related  in  an  article  that  appeard  in  the  Boston  Herald  of 
August  14th,  1911.  The  article  was  occasiond  by  a  communica- 
tion in  French  receivd  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  Speaker 
Clark  and  two  reading  clerks  were  nonplust  in  their  efforts  to 
find  out  what  it  was  all  about,  for  despite  our  heavy  immigra- 
tion, we  are  far  from  being  a  bilingual  people.  Indeed,  among 
the  higher  officers  of  the  government,  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
foren  tungs,  ancient  and  modern,  was  probably  commoner  a  cen- 
tury ago  than  today.  In  fact,  many  of  the  men  conspicuous 
during  Washington's  two  administrations  and  in  those  of  the 
next  thirty  years,  read  and  spoke  French  with  fluency,  and  some 
of  them  spoke  it  after  a  fashion  (a  thing  almost  unknown  today). 
It  not  infrequently  happens  that  a  third  year  student  of  French 
when  askt  to  tell  you  what  he  has  read  in  that  language  will  begin 
by  explaining  that  it  was  a  red-covered  book  with  a  yellow  back; 
or  if  he  makes  a  more  ambitious  attempt,  he  will  so  massacre 
both  the  author's  name,  if  by  any  chance  he  remembers  it,  and 
the  titles  of  the  works  he  has  read,  as  to  render  them  unrecogniz- 
able only  after  much  patient  good  will  and  exertion  on  the  part 
of  both  questioner  and  questioned.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  the  Herald  had  some  ground  for  scoring  the  Speaker's  igno- 
rance, which  it  did  in  the  following  manner:  "Our  diplomatic 
corps  has  always  bristled  with  men  unacquainted  with  the 
language  of  the  courts  to  which  they  were  accredited,  and  even 
with  the  diplomatic  language  of  Europe.  There  are  compar- 
atively few  public  men  at  Washington  who  speak  French,  and 
there  are  not  many  who  read  it  with  anything  like  fluency.  All 
this  is  not  solely  because  an  ocean  lies  between  us  and  Europe, 
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but  also  because  our  system  of  education  is  grossly  defective.  We 
teach  languages  worse  than  any  other  nation  on  earth,  and  our 
young  people  commonly  forget  in  a  few  years  the  little  they  ever 
lernd  of  French,  German,  Spanish,  or  Italian  at  school.  The 
condition  reveald  by  the  amusing  little  incident  at  Washington 
is  not  creditable  to  us  merely  considered  as  a  practical  people. 
We  should  demand  a  thoro  knowledge  of  either  French  or  Ger- 
man, or  at  least  of  one  of  the  world  languages,  from  persons 
entering  the  consular  servis  and  the  lower  ranks  of  the  diplomatic 
servis ;  and  it  should  be  a  matter  of  course  that  any  man  aspiring 
to  the  rank  of  minister  or  ambassador  should  be  proficient  either 
in  the  language  of  the  court  at  which  he  is  to  live,  or  with  some 
one  universal  equivalent  beside  his  own.  We  have  no  reason  to 
be  proud  of  our  uni-lingual  position."  Here  the  Herald  arrain- 
ment  ended  and  the  public-letter-box  article  came  to  an  end,  giv- 
ing a  list  of  the  ofiicers  of  the  leag  and  inviting  any  readers  in- 
terested in  the  aims  and  object  to  send  their  names  and  addresses 
to  the  secretary.  (This  invitation  is  repeated  in  the  present 
paper.  It  is  quite  desirable  that  the  leag  should  be  com- 
posed of  the  largest  possible  number  of  teachers,  since  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  American  children  that  it  is  organized  in  this  country. 
In  our  time  of  syndicates  of  all  kinds  of  industrial  and  commer- 
cial combinations,  it  seems  in  no  wise  illogical  that  the  efforts 
of  intellectual  workers  should  also  be  federated  together.  More- 
over, it  is  not  only  with  an  idea  of  union  of  persons  and  the  for- 
mation of  plans  that  the  leag  appeals  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  progress  of  the  languages,  but  it  presents  to  those  an  ex- 
ample of  action.  Reactionary  it  certainly  is,  and  quite  as  much 
so  as  is,  at  the  present  time,  the  "initiativ",  '^referendum"  and 
"recall",  for  it  turns  completely  upside  down  the  existing  order 
of  "grammar",  "reading",  and  "speaking"  for  the  order  "speak- 
ing," "reading,"  "gi'ammar".  Radical  as  this  appears,  if  it  be 
a  step  toward  making  less  discreditable  the  present  showing  in 
linguistic  accomplishment  of  the  rising  generation,  the  sponsors 
will  not  regret  having  thrown  their  hats  in  the  ring,  even  tho  they 
be  eventually  kicked  over  the  ropes.  Quite  a  number  of  teachers, 
together  with  their  encouragement,  write,  "If  you  can  only  get 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  to  give  oral  examina- 
tion, you  will  have  won  your  case." 
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The  original  letter  in  the  Herald  of  February  20  brought  out  a 
fusillade  of  letters  which  was  kept  up  in  the  public-letter- 
box column  of  the  Herald  for  a  long  time.  Before  giving 
an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  arguments  pro  and  con,  it  seems  de- 
sirable first  to  summarize  briefly  the  principles  and  the  method 
of  inculcating  them  involved  in  the  plan  for  the  encouragement 
of  oral  instruction  in  modern  languages  in  the  primary  schools 
of  the  United  States.  The  plan,  tho  revolutionary,  is  none  the 
less  natural,  simple,  and  based  on  the  principle  of  progress  along 
the  lines  of  least  resistance.  For  that  reason  it  is  opposed  to 
the  traditional  method  of  starting  in  with  Latin  and  Greek,  first 
of  all,  that  is  before  taking  up  a  modern  language,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  as  the  grammar  of  the  ancient  languages  is  harder 
than  the  modern,  it  will  be  a  simple  matter  to  master  the  latter 
later.  This  method  of  approaching  the  modern  languages  has 
been  compared  to  teaching  a  child  to  walk  straight  forward  by 
first  teaching  him  to  walk  backwards,  because  that  being  so 
much  harder,  he  will  all  the  more  easily  walk  forward  when  the 
time  comes.  Moreover,  there  are  many  illusions  about  the  mod- 
ern languages,  and  one  of  the  commonest  is  that  they  may  be 
acquired  in  a  very  short  time.  There  is  a  popular  idea  that 
French  is  easy,  that  German  is  more  difficult,  but  by  no  means 
insuperably  difficult.  It  is  believed  that  when  an  Englishman 
or  an  American  has  spent  all  the  best  years  of  his  youth  in  at- 
tempting to  lem  Latin  and  Greek,  he  may  acquire  one  or  two  mod- 
ern languages  with  little  effort  during  a  brief  residence  on  the 
continent.  The  fallacy  of  all  this  is  shovni  by  the  fact  that  ac- 
complishment in  the  modern  languages  is  rare  and  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  utility  rather  than  of  dignity,  as  may  be  the  case  with  the 
classics;  for  the  modern  linguist,  as  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton 
puts  it,  "can  never  fence  himself  behind  that  stately  unquestion- 
ableness  which  shields  the  classical  scholar.  His  knowledge  may 
at  any  time  be  put  to  the  severest  of  all  tests,  stricter  than  that  of 
a  university  examination.  The  first  native  he  meets  is  his  exam- 
iner, the  first  foren  city  his  Oxford.''  And  this  is  probably  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  modem  languages  lack  the  dignity  of  the 
classics,  for  it  is  difficult  to  keep  up  great  pretensions  in  the  face 
of  a  multitude  of  critics.  An  honest  and  courageous  student 
likes  to  be  clearly  aware  of  the  exact  value  of  his  acquisitions. 
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Therefore,  lie  takes  hi^  knowledge  of  a  modern  language  abroad 
and  has  it  tested  as  we  take  our  plate  to  the  silversmith.  He  has 
not  the  dignity  of  scholarship,  he  is  not  held  to  be  a  lerned  man, 
but  he  has  acquired  something  which  may  be  of  daily  use  to  him 
in  society,  or  in  commerce  or  in  literature. 

Judging  by  the  letters  receivd  discussing  this  subject,  the  re- 
sults at  present  achievd  are  far  from  accomplishing,  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  at  least,  even  approximately  any  one  of  these 
objects.  As  laid  down  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve 
of  the  M.  L.  A.,  the  object  of  secondary  education  in  the 
languages,  aside  from  the  disciplinary  value,  is  to  make  the  train- 
ing of  profit,  first  as  an  introduction  to  the  life  and  literature  of 
the  foren  country;  secondly  as  a  preparation  for  intellectual  pur- 
suits that  require  the  ability  to  read  the  foren  language;  thirdly 
as  the  foundation  of  an  accomplishment  that  may  become  useful 
in  business  and  in  travel.  Again  the  letters  receivd  express  as  to 
the  results  here  obtained  under  our  present  system  genuin  dis- 
satisfaction. In  a  suggestive  address  before  the  Joint  session  of 
the  Classical  and  Modern  Language  Conferences  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  printed  in  the  School  Review,  September,  1907, 
Professor  Grandgent,  starts  out  as  follows:  "We  traffickers 
in  living  tungs  are  admirable  exponents  of  the  attitude 
of  mind  which  some  sociologists  call  'the  noble  discontent\" 
In  presenting  here  a  plea  for  oral  language  instruction  in 
the  primary  schools,  the  sponsers  are  well  aware  this  method,  like 
all  methods  proposed,  is  not,  and  necessarily  cannot  be,  a  panacea 
for  existing  conditions.  Moreover,  they  are  familiar  with  the 
''grammar-method",  "natural-method",  "psychological-method," 
fonetic-method",  and  "reading-method"  ;  they  believe  that  each  and 
all  of  these  methods  have  helped  in  a  considerable  degree,  to 
obtain  better  results  than  before  in  the  teaching  of  modern  lan- 
guages. They  are  aware,  moreover,  that  by  professional  linguists 
the  whole  subject  is  well  understood,  and  believe  that,  for  Ameri- 
cans, no  better  exposition  of  the  problems  and  their  solution  has 
been  presented  than  that  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Twelve  alredy  referd  to^  What  they  are  endevoring  to  do  thru 
the  leag,  with  branches  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  schools 
where  classes  of  children  and  illiterates  are  taught  by  the  oral 
method,  and  by  means  of  a  review  for  propaganda,  is  briefly:  To 
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read  mentally  with  a  correct  'pronunciation,  which  is  the  next 
best  thing  to  having  constantly  at  hand  a  native  teacher.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  famous  Jesuit  educators  practis  their  stu- 
dents in  speaking  Greek  and  Latin,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose 
of  conversing  as  to  instil  a  spirit  of  feeling  for  the  language,  a 
SprachegefUhlj — which  is  precisely  what  our  students  fail  utterly 
to  get,  and  which  relegates  a  living  idiom,  with  all  the  charm  of 
ite  vitality,  to  the  monotonous  plane  of  the  dead  languages.  In  a 
word,  then,  the  oral  program  is  to  begin,  the  earlier  the  better,  in 
the  primary  school;  to  teach  first  the  spoken  word,  that  is,  the 
sound  which  represents  it ;  then,  its  pronunciation ;  then,  its  sense 
or  meaning.  This  constitutes  the  first  step  upon  which  the  writ- 
ten word,  the  second  step,  is  based.  The  written  word,  how- 
ever, is  presented,  not  in  the  traditional  spelling,  except  when  that, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  is  also  the  true  sound,  or  fonetic  spell- 
ing. Numerous  experiments  cited  by  Ben  Pitman  in  "Life  and 
Labors  of  Sir  Isaac  Pitman",  have  proved  that  by  using  simplified, 
or  practically  fonetic  spellings,  it  takes  only  a  month  to  teach 
children  to  read  with  tolerable  fluency,  and  that  they  are  thereby 
enabled,  w^ith  very  little  practis,  to  read  also  the  ordinary  print. 
Of  this  fact  Professor  Alexander  Graham  Bell  claims  to  be  a 
walking  exponent,  having  been  taught  by  that  method.  In  other 
words,  the  easiest  way  to  lern  to  read  the  ordinary  print  is  to 
begin  with  simplified  spellings,  that  is  to  say  an  alfabet  having 
one  letter  for  every  elementary  sound  in  the  language,  and  using 
always  the  same  letter  to  represent  the  same  sound.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  may  here  be  mentioned,  that  of  such  importance  to 
scientists  is  the  matter  of  simplified  spelling,  that  on  March  21^ 
1912,  the  Hon  F.  T.  Jackson,  of  Kansas,  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, submitted  the  following  resolution,  which  was  re- 
ferd  to  the  Committee  on  Foren  xiffairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed : 
^'Eesolved,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby 
requested  to  make  an  inquiry  thru  the  Bureau  of  Education,  re- 
garding the  desirability  and  practicability  of  an  international 
agreement  on  a  universal  alfabet  intended  to  represent  the  sounds 
of  speech  after  a  uniform  system."  Finally,  the  third  step  is 
the  study  of  grammar  which  should  be  reached  in  the  grammar 
school  and  crown  the  entire  pedagogical  instruction,  leaving  the 
high  school  free  for  the  main  object  sought:  that  is  To  read  men- 
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tally  with  a  correct  pronunciation.     The  language  becomes  then 
precisely  the  same  kind  of  a  tool  as  one's  native  tun'g. 

It  will  be  redily  seen  that  the  above  outline  of  '^Oral  Instruc- 
tion" does  not  depart  materially  from  the  "reform",  "new",  or 
"fonetic"  method  outlined  by  Professor  Vietor  in  his  famous 
monograf :  "Der  Sprachunterricht  muss  umkehren",  (Heilbrown 
1882).  In  fact,  it  is  quite  like  that,  simply  adapted  to  American 
conditions.  The  criticism  to  this  method  is,  in  general,  that 
there  is  neither  time  nor  place  in  our  school  curricula  for  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  The  reply  to  this  is,  that  if  the  results  of  our 
modern  language  teaching  are  really  as  unsatisfactory  as  they 
are  said  to  be  by  what  appears  in  the  daily  press  as  instanced 
here,  possibly  it  may  be  worth  while  to  bring  the  conditions 
around  to  a  point  where  results  more  practical  may  be  actually 
possible.  Desperate  diseases  require  desperate  remedies.  Here  is 
a  specimen  of  the  criticism  of  our  present  day  results.  This 
appear d  in  the  Herald,  February  24,  1912,  written  by  the  mother 
of  two  children  in  the  Cambridge  public  schools:  "As  a  layman, 
I  want  to  join  the  Leag.  I  have  a  son  in  his  fifth  year  French 
and  German  in  the  Cambridge  Latin  School.  His  pronunciation 
is  abominable,  his  vocabulary  limited,  and  his  laiowledge  of  the 
characteristics  of  French  and  German  literature  is  good  for 
nothing.  He  is  a  bright,  brainy  fellow  and  would  enjoy  both 
spoken  and  written  French  and  German,  if  his  mind  had  been 
stimulated  by  right  instruction.  My  daughter,  who  always  went 
to  private  school,  lernd  to  hate  German,  which  is  the  limit  of  her 
attainment  in  that  language.  Her  idea  of  French  is  a  series  of 
exceptions  to  every  rule  she  ever  lernd,  and  a  repugnance  to  every 
French  and  German  teacher  she  ever  knew.  I  have  questioned 
all  sorts  of  boys  and  girls  and  find  our  children  in  accord  with 
their  associates  on  that  subject.  It  seems  to  me  there  must  be  a 
right  way  to  teach  literature  and  to  create  a  love  for  other  litera- 
ture than  our  own."  This  is  only  a  sample  of  the  tenor  of  the 
majority  of  a  great  many  similar  communications,  both  public  to 
the  editor,  and  private  to  the  writers.  Indeed,  it  would  seem 
that  Professor  Grandgent's  spirit  of  "noble  discontent"  reigns  su- 
preme. ITevertheless,  we  would  not  be  unjust.  Let  us  quote  an 
extract  from  a  letter  taking  the  opposite  side  of  the  case,  in  the 
Herald,  February  20,   and  written  by  Dr.   Alfred  Hennequin. 
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"The  letter  of  Prof.  J.  Geddes  Jr.,  appearing  on  the  20th  instant^ 
should  be  duplicated  and  forwarded  to  every  teacher  of  modern  laai- 
guages  thruout  the  country."  (Parenthetically,  the  good  doctor 
had  no  idea  that  we  would,  within  our  modest  means,  in  this  way, 
follow  out  his  instructions  to  the  letter,  because  we  suspect  him, 
from  what  follows,  of  satire.)  "It  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  a 
gpecial  class  of  educational  literature  that  dates  back  to  the  times  of 
Ollendorf  and  Woodbury.  Were  not  the  heding  of  the  letter  so  ex- 
plicit: 'Oral  Instruction  in  Modern  Languages',  I  might  ask,  in 
fact,  wonder,  if  he  mean  that  the  most  important  knowledge  of  a 
tung  to  be  sought,  is  actually  to  be  able  to  speak  it.  If  all  that  is 
aimd  at  is  a  certain  facility  in  the  practical  use  of  one  or  more  foren 
tungs,  I  for  one,  do  certainly  indorse  the  efforts  and  aim  of  the 
International  Foren  Language  Leag.  Is,  however,  speaking  a 
certain  tung  much  of  anything  ?  It  is  the  A,  B,  C,  of  the  science 
of  any  language ;  it  is  the  kind  of  knowledge  waiters  and  barbers 
have."  The  doctor  then  goes  on  to  tell  how  to  get  what  is  really 
worth  while,  that  is,  a  reading  knowledge.  This  he  does  in  the 
ordinary,  stereotypt,  traditional  fashion,  starting  in  with  the 
"grammar",  then  coming  to  the  "reading",  then  picking  up, 
catch  as  catch  can,  the  "spoken  idiom"  in  a  few  months'  tour  of 
the  Old  Country.  He 'Concludes  his  instructiv  homily  by  saying: 
"Now,  I  would  not  have  it  understood  that  I  do  not  advocate  oral 
instruction  in  modern  languages.  I  simply  wish  to  emphasize  the 
value  of  the  reading  knowledge  of  one  or  more  foren  idioms — to 
say  nothing  of  that  fascinating  study,  comparativ  filology  of  groups 
of  tungs." 

One  of  the  best  of  the  contributions  on  the  subject,  so  it 
seemd  to  us,  appeared  in  the  Herald  of  April  2nd,  by  Miss  M.  A. 
Busche,  a  well  known  principal  of  a  private  school  on  Newbury 
Street,  Boston.  So  pertinent  to  the  case  are  her  remarks,  that, 
with  them  we  close  our  own  on  the  subject.  The  letter  brought  out 
an  unusual  amount  of  private  correspondence  in  sympathy  with 
Miss  Busche's  point  of  view:  "To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 
'Where  do  you  think  the  folly  lies  in  the  instruction  of  modem 
languages  in  America?' 

This  question  has  been  put  to  me  so  frequently  that  I  should  be 
obliged  to  you  if  you  could  find  space  in  your  valuable  paper  for 
my  personal  opinion.     Ten  years  of  experience  as  instructor  in 
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modern  languages  have  convinced  me  of  one  fact,  namely,  that  the 
study  of  French  or  German  in  America  serves  largely  for  pastime 
and  for  ornament,  both  at  school  and  at  home.  This  is,  no  doubt, 
due  to  the  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  graduates,  pro- 
fessors, and  even  presidents  of  our  schools  and  colleges,  have, 
until  quite  recently,  been  unable  to  read  with  freedom,  if  at  all, 
any  other  living  language  than  their  own  vernacular.  The  recent 
change  for  the  better  in  this  respect  is  trifling  in  comparison  with 
the  progress  that  has  taken  place  in  other  educational  lines  in 
America  during  the  last  ten  years. 

The  student  at  large  is  still  taught  to  look  upon  the  knowledge 
of  grammatical  forms  and  literal  (not  free)  translations  as  the 
most  important  features  in  the  study  of  another  language.  Pro- 
nunciation still  is  mostly  considered  of  secondary  importance, 
and,  in  fact,  many  a  student  shows  his  annoyance  pretty  plainly 
when  a  'newly  imported'  teacher  insists  upon  frequent  repetition 
until  a  correct  pronunciation  is  obtaind.  Altho  not  expresst  in 
words,  one  is  conscious  that  pupils  look  upon  such  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  as  waste  of  time.  They  have  been  told  that 
the  works  of  Eacine,  Moliere,  Goethe  and  Dante  must  be  read 
within  a  given  time.  The  teacher  inquires,  is  amazed,  but  finally 
permits  his  class  to  rush  on  as  others  have  done  before  toward  the 
great  purpose  in  our  school  life  'the  college  entrance  examination.' 

This,  then,  brings  me  face  to  face  with  the  question:  'Wherein 
lies  the  folly  in  the  instruction  of  modern  languages  in  America  V 
The  answer  is:  'College  entrance  requirements.' 

As  long  as  the  living  languages  are  taught  in  this  country  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  as  the  dead  languages,  that  is  to  say,  while 
grammatical  construction  and  classical  literature  form  the  prin- 
cipal feature,  so  long  Americans  will  not  become  good  linguists." 


A  Chart  for  Keeping  Class  Records 

William  J.  Sands,  Boston  High  School  of  Commerce. 

♦ammiiniomwiMiitjQjj  some  years  past,   I  have  been  trying  to  find 
I  I   some  means  of  keeping  class  records  in  a  form  that 

if4         i   would  lend  itself  readily  to  the  marking  of  recita- 
*  I   tions  in  class  and  to  the  recording  of  written  work, 

^ninHNiHiDwimNwcl  ^^^  ^^^^  would  combine  compactness  with  clearness. 
I  To  find  a  pupil's  name  on  an  alphabetical  list  takes 
I  too  much  time  and  seriously  interferes  with  the 
43minnHnc3tiiHHHim4>  snap  and  crispness  of  a  well-conducted  recitation. 
Unconsciously  I  found  myself  marking  recitations  on  my  seating 
plan,  but  as  these  marks  had  to  be  transferred  to  the  regular 
record,  I  attempted  to  rule  my  seating  plan  so  that  the  permanent 
record  might  be  kept  on  the  seating  plan  itself.  The  accompany- 
ing diagram  will  illustrate  my  scheme.  I  ruled  the  paper  with 
duplicating  ink,  and  by  means  of  my  duplicator  I  am  able  to 
produce  a  two  years'  supply  from  one  ruling. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  term,  I  paste  one  of  these  sheets 
on  a  piece  of  cardboard — usually  the  back  of  a  writing  tablet. 
I  seldom  keep  a  very  careful  record  during  the  first  week,  but  by 
the  beginning  of  the  second  week  the  pupils  have  all  been  assigned 
regular  seats  and  I  am  ready  to  enter  the  names  on  the  seating 
plan.  As  my  room  seats  forty-four  pupils,  I  provide  a  forty-fifth 
space  to  serve  as  a  "key."  If,  on  the  25th  of  September,  the  les- 
son happens  to  be  a  set  of  compositions,  I  mark  "C  25"  in  one  of 
the  small  sub-divisions  of  the  space  marked  "key"  and  in  the  cor- 
responding sub-division  of  each  boy's  recording  space,  I  mark  his 
grade.  According  to  my  system,  ten  represents  100  per  cent. 
If  C.  J.  Brown's  work  is  barely  passable,  I  record  6  in  his  space ; 
J.  H.  Cronin's  is  excellent  and  is  marked  9.  When  the  class 
work  consists  of  reading,  or  oral  themes,  the  grades  are  easily  re- 
corded without  interfering  in  the  least  with  the  progress  of  the 
recitation. 
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Inter  and  Intra  High  School  Contests 

Leverett  S.  Lyon,  Township  High  School,  Joliet,  Illinois. 

♦nnuiuiiMDinniiiiiiir+jIETHER  for  better  or  for  worse  contests  between 

Wl  schools  are  almost  universally  established  among 
I  tlie  high  schools  of  the  United  States.  Occasionally 
I  a  dissenter  champions  the  cause  of  contests  within 
4.]iNminiiamiiiiNiiic|  ^^^  schools  as  preferable  to  the  prevalent  type,  and 
I  I  occasionally,  perhaps  less  often,  some  one  rises  to 

I  I  the   defense  of  the   established   order.      In   either 

^ui»niiiiiDiiiiaiiiiiit«i>  (>agg  ^tjg  reader  is  given  a  one-sided  view,  for,  in- 
variably, I  believe,  the  authors  of  such  opinions  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  more  or  less  influenced  by  local  conditions. 

In  the  belief  that  no  all  inclusive  answer  can  be  given  to  the 
question  of  superiority,  my  aim  is  to  present  some  considerations 
OB  both  sides  of  the  matter,  and  without  attempting  anything 
more  than  the  most  general  conclusions,  allow  the  reader  to  whom 
t^is  is  really  an  issue  to  determine  the  application  of  the  evidence 
to  his  own  situation. 

At  the  outset  the  purpose  of  contests  must  be  appreciated.  To 
think  of  a  contest,  either  inter  or  intra,  merely  as  a  means  of  de- 
termining superiority,  would  be  to  exclude  it  altogether  from  the 
field  of  legitimate  public  education.  If  contests  have  any  place 
whatever  in  a  public  school,  they  must  be  considered  as  an  edu- 
cational method.  Contests  are  such  a  method;  a  method  which 
uses  the  instinctive  desire  to  excel  and  to  win,  which  is  inherent 
in  every  person,  to  induce  the  student  to  do  certain  things,  the 
doing  of  which  is  beneficial  to  him.  In  a  contest  then,  the  correct 
ideal,  the  ideal  deliberately  set  up  for  the  student  is :  "What  must 
I  do  to  win?"  But  since  the  contest  is  an  educational  scheme, 
a  plan  to  benefit  the  student,  the  student  must  not  be  allowed  to 
follow  this  ideal  unguided.  In  other  words  this  must  not  become 
tbe  ideal  of  the  instructors  or  coaches  who  have  charge  of  the  con- 
test. Their  ideal  must  be  that  of  any  good  teacher:  "How  can  I 
conduct  this  work  to  give  the  most  benefit  to  these  contestants  ?" 

Now  the  maintenance  of  this  true  ideal  by  the  coach  becomes, 
in  contests  between  schools,  an  almost  impossible  matter.     The 
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desire  to  win  becomes  so  strong  that  it  affects  not  only  the  con- 
testants, which  is  necessary,  but  it  affects  the  coach  also.  The 
coach  is  always  a  human  being,  and  when  he  is  working  con- 
stantly with  a  team  whose  single  thought  is  how  can  we  win  a 
certain  game  or  come  off  victorious  in  a  certain  debate,  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  true  pedagogical  pur- 
pose of  the  contest.  But  even  if  the  coach  be  a  man  sufficiently 
conscientious  never  to  forget  his  real  ideal  as  a  teacher,  he  is 
hardly  allowed  to  remain  so.  The  student  body  demands  vic- 
tories, the  local  press  demands  victories,  and  most  pertinently, 
though  less  noisily,  the  school  board  demands  victories,  l^one  of 
these,  perhaps,  realize  that  they  often  make  not  only  an  unreason- 
able, but  a  corrupting  demand  upon  the  coach.  They  think  they 
are  only  supporting  the  athletic  or  debating  interests  of  the  school. 
But  to  the  conscientious  instructor,  who  believes  that  the  good  of 
his  pupils  should  be  his  first  thought,  it  means  a  complete  change 
of  heart.  He  sees  that  it  is  victories  or  his  job,  and  he  needs  the 
job. 

How  far  this  tendency  on  the  part  of  coach  to  substitute  the 
contestant's  ideal  for  the  teacher's  ideal,  becomes  an  actual  con- 
dition, in  contests  between  schools,  any  one  can  best  judge  for 
himself.  The  over-worked  athlete,  the  debater  who  is  compelled 
to  put  so  much  time  and  thought  on  a  prospective  contest  that  his 
school  work  suffers,  the  contestant  who  is  allowed  to  believe  that 
undetected  '^dirty  work"  is  excusable,  are  all  results  of  the  appli- 
cation of  this  false  ideal  by  the  coach.  Wherever  you  have  seen 
a  coach  allow  a  sort  of  playing  in  athletics  or  a  use  of  material  in 
debating,  which  he  would  not  allow  if  the  victory  of  either  side 
was  immaterial  to  him,  you  have  seen  the  ''false  ideal"  in  opera- 
tion. Whenever  you  have  known  the  coach  of  any  team  to  feel 
that  he  was  not  receiving  the  support  of  his  faculty  colleagues,  or 
to  assert  that  some  teacher  was  ''down  on  athletics  or  debating" 
because  some  "flunking"  student  has  been  barred  from  competi- 
tion, that  coach  thought  more  of  winning  than  of  beneficial  results. 

In  public  speaking,  especially  in  debating,  contests  between 
schools  exhibit,  perhaps  as  strongly  as  in  athletics,  a  tendency  to 
make  the  coach  a  strong  partisan.  Where  this  becomes  a  condi- 
tion, these  contests  are  open  to  many  abuses.  Inasmuch  as  there 
is  seldom,  if  ever,  any  strict  set  of  rules  controlling  debating  con- 
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tests,  the  acts  of  the  coach  in  forensic  battles  are  perhaps  less 
reprehensible  on  strictly  moral  grounds  than  those  of  athletic  in- 
structors. But  the  good  to  be  gained  bj  debating,  is,  I  believe,  dis- 
tinctly minimized  by  the  amount  of  work  which  the  coach  is  in- 
cited to  do  for  the  student  when  victory  with  another  school  is  at 
stake.  How  can  the  student  of  debate  become  skilled  in  reference 
research  if  the  coach  is  at  his  elbow  ?  How  can  debating  properly 
teach  logical  arrangement  of  ideas  if  the  coach  outlines  the  final 
brief  or  when  briefs  and  even  forensics  are  to  be  found  fully 
matured  in  "debaters  hand  books"  ?  How  can  the  student  be 
taught  self-reliance  if  he  knows  that  no  particle  of  his  work  is 
to  go  into  the  debate  as  he  himself  constructs  it,  but  as  the  coach 
reconstructs  and  "edits"  it?  How  is  quick  thinking  to  be  taught 
by  the  refutation  of  debate  when  this  refutation  has  been  thought 
out  and  put  on  cards  days  before  the  debate  occurs?  Not  only 
are  these  brilliant  bits  of  extemporaneous  repartee  usually  the 
carefully  stated  ideas  of  previous  preparation,  but  too  often  they 
are  the  carefully  stated  ideas  of  the  coach.  I  recall  hearing  sev- 
eral high  school  debates,  where  each  speaker  in  the  refutation 
would  appear  with  his  neat  pack  of  prepared  cards  and  reading 
from  each  of  them  in  turn,  "Our  opponents  have  stated  so  and  so", 
would  proceed  to  read  wherein  said  so  and  so  was  unsound.  The 
basis  of  such  perfected  rebuttal  became  apparent  when  the  speakers 
would  encounter  among  their  cards,  those  containing  possible 
arguments  for  the  opposition,  but  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  opposition  had  not  advanced  or  even  approximated.  With- 
out the  slightest  hesitation  they  charged  their  "honorable  oppo- 
nents" with  the  authorship  of  "these  unsound  assertions",  and 
proceeded  with  no  small  amount  of  rhetoric,  to  show  how  false 
they  were. 

Not  only  does  the  debate  between  high  schools  in  thus  tending 
to  become  a  contest  between  coaches,  deprive  the  student  of  the 
good  results  which  it  should  really  offer  him,  but  it  even  tends 
to  develop  in  him  a  loose  standard  of  honesty.  As  I  have  sug- 
gested, the  coach  criticizes  and  often  "reworks"  the  forensics, 
but  further  than  this  the  forensics  are  often  merely  the  made 
over  forensics  which  have  been  secured  from  colleges.  Michi- 
gan, Chicago,  and  Northwestern  are  only  three  of  the  big  uni- 
versities which   find   that   it   pays   to   advertise   their   complete 
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forensics  of  debated  questions  to  ambitious  high  school  debaters 
and  coaches. 

Recently  I  sent  to  the  principals  of  twenty  prominent  high 
schools  of  the  United  States,  letters  asking  their  opinion  on  the 
question  of  intra  vs.  inter  high  school  contests.  In  the  replies 
received,  almost  without  exception,  those  who  touched  at  all  on 
the  question  of  debating,  evidenced  their  feeling  that  the  gravest 
weakness  in  debating  between  high  schools  is  the  lack  of  original 
work  which  has  its  source  in  the  strong  partisanship  which  is 
necessarily  aroused  in  the  coach.  One  of  these  schools  frankly 
admits  withdrawing  from  such  competitions  for  these  reasons. 
In  a  debate  in  which  they  participated  a  year  ago,  their  students 
used  forensics  on  the  question,  secured,  not  only  from  the  Uni- 
versities of  Chicago  and  Iowa,  but  from  Yale,  Princeton,  and 
Harvard  as  well. 

But  these  charges,  are  not  the  only  ones  which  can  be  brought 
against  the  contests  in  athletics  and  public  speaking,  as  they 
are  commonly  held  between  high  schools. 

It  may  be  asserted  upon  good  ground  that  these  contests, 
while  they  may  be  picturesque  and  interesting  in  themselves, 
really  produce  few  practical  results.  The  physical  value 
of  athletic  contests  of  this  type  may  fairly  be  questioned.  Here 
specific  instances  count  for  nothing.  Cases  supporting  one  side 
of  the  case  could  be  cited  with  an  ease  which  could  be  equaled 
only  by  the  ease  with  which  they  could  be  found  to  support  the 
other  side.  Such  evidence  is  worthless.  What  is  needed  is  the 
testimony  of  qualified  experts  who  are  not  cranks,  but  men  vitally 
interested  in  physical  welfare,  and  whose  opinion  is  based  upon 
broad  and  accurate  experience.  Such  testimony  is  to  be  found 
in  the  "Medical  Times"  for  February,  1912.  The  "Medical 
Times'^  conducted  a  symposium  concerning  the  question  "The 
effects  of  Athletics  on  Young  Men.''  An  editorial  summary 
states,  "The  symposium  shows  a  diversity  of  opinion,  but  the 
general  trend  is  along  lines  of  reform  in  the  present  method  of 
conducting  our  school  and  college  sports."  Dr.  Chas.  F.  Stokes, 
Surgeon  General  of  the  U.  S.  'N&vj,  comments,  "The  Bureau  is 
of  the  opinion  that  competitive  and  spectacular  athletics  are 
undesirable  in  the  service,  especially  among  midshipmen,  who 
are  prone  to  overtrain  for,  or  hazard  too  much  in,  a  contest." 
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Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sargent,  director  of  Hemenway  Gymnasium  of 
Harvard  University,  asserts  that  "the  standards  of  excellence 
have  become  too  high"  .  .  .  and  further  that  "where  compe- 
tition and  rivalry  are  so  intense,  a  student,  in  order  to  be  suc- 
ce3sful,  must  not  only  do  his  best,  but  better  than  his  best."  He 
believes  that  this  "pulling  one's  self  out  to  the  last  link"  results 
in  injury  that  is  apt  to  be  felt  in  after  life.  Dr.  Dudley  B. 
Reed,  medical  examiner  for  men  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
after  declaring  that  he  believes,  "The  aggregate  after  effect  (of 
college  athletics)  to  be  good",  points  out  that  "In  the  examina- 
tions of  freshmen  who  have  participated  in  violent  athletics  in 
preparatory  schools,  it  is,  coming  to  be  almost  the  rule  to  find 
slightly  enlarged,  irritable  and  over  acting  hearts." 

Contests  in  public  speaking,  as  now  commonly  carried  on  be- 
tween schools,  are  also  open  to  criticism  from  the  standpoint  of 
practical  value  because  of  their  ridiculous  formality. 

The  most  common  ones  are  contests  in  declamation  and  de- 
bate. I  have  pointed  out  some  of  the  characteristics  that  are 
bound  to  color  inter-scholastic  debating,  which  inhibit  its  pro- 
ducing in  t^e  student  the  qualities  which  oral  argumentation 
should  create.  But  beside  this,  there  is  grave  question  of  it 
giving  many  practical  results.  ]^either  at  the  bar,  in  the  pul- 
pit, nor  on  the  lyceum  platform,  neither  in  pleading  for  votes, 
selling  soap,  nor  teaching  a  lesson,  is  the  method  used  in  debate 
a  desirable  or  very  practical  one.  Firstly,  secondly,  and  thirdly, 
each  in  turn  supported  by  a  series  of  numbers  running  from  the 
Roman  numerals  through  the  Greek  letters  is  not  the  method  of 
oral  presentation  that  gives  much  pleasure  to,  or  gains  much 
effect  with,  the  average  modem  audience. 

The  combination  of  three  speakers,  each  of  whom  establishes 
completely  his  one  division  of  proof  is  also,  of  course  rather  a 
ludicrous  performance  when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
training  the  student  to  do  anything  which  he  will  ever  do  after 
leaving  school. 

Aside  from  the  vocal  training,  which  declamatory  work  gives, 
declamation  contests  between  schools  have,  it  seems  to  me,  even 
less  to  recommend  them  from  a  practical  standpoint,  than  inter 
high  school  debates.  Too  often  the  student  knows,  and  can 
know  little  of  the  import  of  the  words  of  some  great  speech  which 
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he  recites,  and,  naturally,  as  every  great  speech  was  made  to  ac- 
complish  some  great  purpose  with  a  certain  audience,  it  can 
have,  before  any  other  audience  only  the  effect  of  an  exhibition. 
That  these  declamations  are  apt  to  be  little  else  than  exhibitions 
of  vocal  and  physical  g5'mnastics,and  tutored  exhibitions  at  that, 
is  indicated  by  Prof.  Lyman  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
in  an  article  in  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  for  Febru- 
ary, 1908.  He  relates  how  "One  boy  from  an  up-state  high 
school  came  to  Madison  for  some  private  instruction  before  the 
state  contest.  To  his  instructor  he  'tore  off'  the  first  half 
of  his  declamation  with  great  vigor  and  violent  gesticulation. 
Halfway  through  he  stopped  and  said,  '  I  don't  know  the  ges- 
tures any  further ;  teacher  didn't  have  time  to  show  me.'  " 

Another  favorite  type  of  public  speaking  contest  between 
schools  is  the  oratorical  contest.  The  similarity  of  these  ora- 
tions, in  form,  has  long  been  a  popular  joke,  but  this  is  not  their 
worst  feature.  Barely  does  one  of  them  aim  at  anything.  How 
can  they?  They  are  written  to  receive  the  approval  of  an  un- 
known judge.  They  are  like  guns  fired  into  the  air,  and  to 
judge  between  them  on  the  only  sane  basis,  the  basis  of  effective- 
ness, is  as  impossible  as  to  judge  between  the  marksmanship  of 
two  gunners  when  neither  has  a  target. 

It  is  these  types  of  contest,  and  especially  the  last  two,  that 
have  given  rise  to  the  opprobrium  "college"  and  "sophomoric" 
oratory. 

Still  another  objection  which  may  be  urged  against  the  con- 
tests between  schools,  is  the  tendency  which  exists  to  make  them 
undemocratic.  This  is  true  equally,  in  athletics  and  public  speak- 
ing. It  in  turn  grows  out  of  the  consuming  desire  to  win.  To 
win,  the  best  and  only  the  best  material  can  be  given  a  "berth" 
on  the  team.  The  tendency  is,  moreover,  to  give  a  larger  and 
larger  proportion  of  attention  to  this  select  group,  and  to  let  the 
remaining  students  get  their  physical  and  vocal  exercise  in 
cheering.  This  is  probably  partly  excusable  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, where  the  athletic  teams  are  considered  to  some  degree 
as  advertisements  for  the  school.  If  a  private  institution  wishes 
to  spend  a  certain  amount  each  year  in  that  type  of  advertising, 
there  is  little  to  be  said  against  it.  The  same  argument  will, 
of  course,  not  hold  for  public  high  schools.     Whatever  money, 
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and  time,  and  energy,  belonging  to  the  public,  is  spent  for  physi- 
cal development,  should  be  spent  in  a  way  that  will  distribute  it 
fairly  and  democratically. 

This  matter  of  giving  too  much  attention  to  "the  team'^  is,  I 
believe,  like  the  matter  of  dishonesty  and  too  much  work  by  the 
coach,  only  a  tendency.  It  varies  in  degree  with  every  school. 
That  it  does  exist  to  some  degree  in  most  high  schools,  is  evi- 
denced by  the  replies  received  to  the  letter  inquiries,  referred  to 
above.  A  majority  of  the  principals  commented  on  the  lack  of 
democracy  in  the  contests  between  schools.  Principal  Geo.  Buck, 
of  Indianapolis,  remarked,  "If  these  things  are  good  for  the  few 
they  are  good  for  the  many." 

Now,  if  all  of  these  undesirable  conditions,  or  the  tendency 
toward  them  exists  where  contests  between  schools  are  in  effect, 
the  questions  which  naturally  arise  are  two.  Are  there  no  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  contests  between  schools  strong  enough  to  off- 
set these  alleged  disadvantages  and,  if  not,  would  intra  contests 
prove  a  desirable  and  practicable  substitution?  I  believe  the 
answer  to  both  of  these  questions,  paradoxical  though  it  may 
seem,  is  a  modified  yes.  At  the  beginning  I  declared  it  to  be  my 
intention  to  set  down  the  contentions  for  both  sides.  They  can 
be  advanced  for  neither  side  in  a  way  that  will  meet  every  case. 
Let  the  reader  then  consider  these  observations  in  favor  of  the 
contest  between  schools,  and  determine  how  far  they  meet  his 
local  situation  and  how  far  they  are  offset  in  his  own  school  by 
the  charges  already  made  against  the  inter  contests. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  every  prominent  instance  of 
"crookedness"  and  injury  growing  out  of  athletics  has  been  made 
the  most  of  by  the  enemies  of  sports.  A  considerable  number  of 
people  have  undoubtedly  been  thus  led  to  believe  that  they  are 
entirely  condemnable.  Their  almost  universal  prevalence  should 
warn  a  thoughtful  person  against  a  too  ready  acceptance  of  that 
view. 

Undoubtedly  also  the  constant  growth  of  rules  has  improved 
athletics.  I  think  that  statistics  are  hardly  needed  to  convince 
any  observer  of  high  school  athletics  that  many  practices,  for- 
merly common,  are  now  seldom  seen.  The  "ringer",  in  the  "old 
days",  the  resort  of  nearly  every  weak  team,  has  now  become 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  extinct.  The  student  who  was  "merely 
an  athlete"  is  also  becoming  more  and  more  rare.    The  organiza- 
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tion  of  county  and  state  athletic  associations  of  principals,  has 
done  much  to  make  better  students  play  better  games  in  a  better 
way. 

But  there  are  two  points  against  the  inter  contests  which  no 
regulations  can  ever  meet.  One  is  the  formality  which  they 
possess,  for  every  added  rule  will  increase  this  undesirable  con- 
dition. A  second  is  the  ever  present  tendency  of  the  coach  stim- 
ulated by  the  desire  to  win,  to  stretch  whatever  rules  there  be^ 
far  past  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  made. 

There  are,  however,  more  positive  arguments  in  favor  of 
inter  contests. 

I  believe  that,  in  a  peculiar  way,  the  contest  between  schools 
often  becomes  a  valuable  instrument  of  democracy.  Democracy 
is  a  term  which  is  liable  to  be  misused.  To  offer  information  to 
mere  numbers  does  not  necessarily  constitute  democratic  teach- 
ing. To  be  truly  democratic  in  its  methods,  the  public  school 
must  give  to  every  student  that  sort  of  training  which  will  best 
develop  him.  The  superior  pupil,  the  more  able  pupil,  the  pupil 
who  is  capable  of  doing  so  much  more  than  the  teacher  is  justified 
in  demanding  of  the  rest  of  the  class,  is  in  no  way  a  prodigy  or  an 
uncommon  factor.  Such  pupils  are  not  only  capable  of  doing  a 
more  advanced,  or  an  applied  type  of  work  but  really  should^ 
for  their  own  best  development,  be  allowed  to  do  it.  In  certain 
lines  of  work,  notably  athletics  and  public  speaking,  contests  be- 
tween schools  give  these  pupils  just  the  incentive  they  need  to- 
do  the  work  that  benefits  them  most.  In  my  own  work  in  teach- 
ing, I  have  repeatedly  observed  that  certain  students  will  gra^p 
the  principles  of  argumentation  instantly,  and  show  an  appar- 
ently inherent  ability  to  apply  them  well.  Others,  the  majority, 
need  "nursing''  with  exercises  and  extremely  simple  subjects  for 
a  considerable  time  before  they  are  able  to  independently  gather 
material  upon,  and  make  a  logical  presentation  of  a  subject  of  any 
magnitude.  To  hold  the  more  capable  student  to  these  simple  exer- 
cises or  to  compel  him  to  compete  with  pupils  of  inferior  pow- 
ers, when  he  is  capable  of  a  much  more  advanced  application  of 
the  principles,  is  of  course  not  only  deadening  to  his  interest,  but 
gives  him  no  chance  for  growth.  The  contest  with  similar  pupils 
from  another  school,  (if  that  contest  can  be  properly  conducted), 
is  what  this  student  most  needs. 

Simultaneous,  if  not  identical,  with  this  opportunity,  comes- 
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the  stimulus,  which  is  offered  to  routine  class  work,  and  whatever 
intra  contests  may  be  held,  by  the  prospect  of  "making"  one  of 
these  high  school  teams.  These  contests  set  a  high  and  desirable 
standard  of  attainment  before  the  student  who  may  be  twisting 
his  arms  in  calesthenics  or  struggling  through  the  vissicitudes  of 
"argumentation"  and  Burke,  on  "Conciliation",  in  Sophomore 
English.  They  are  to  him  what  makes  the  grind  worth  while. 
They  are  what  the  successful  lawyer  is  to  the  law  student  or  the 
big  surgeon  to  the  struggling  "medic." 

A  final  argument  sometimes  made  for  contests  between  schools 
is  the  opportunity  which  it  gives  for  comparing  educational 
methods.  The  victories  of  the  teams  from  a  certain  school,  for  a 
number  of  years  would,  it  is  held,  demonstrate  that  the  instruc- 
tion in  that  school  was  to  be  considered  as  desirable.  Obviously 
this  is  not  entirely  logical.  It  is  by  no  means  always  the  team 
with  the  most  desirable  kind  of  training  that  wins.  Dishonest 
playing  and  "rough  work"  have  won  many  athletic  battles;  the 
coach's  arguments  and  copies  of  college  briefs  have  brought  home 
victory  in  many  high  school  debates;  yet  none  of  these  methods 
are  to  be  considered  pedagogically  desirable.  It  might  more 
fairly  be  said  that  the  repeated  success  of  any  school  should  make 
the  methods  of  that  school,  a  fit  object  for  study.  The  final  re- 
sult might  be  imitation;  it  might  be  exposure. 

As  to  the  second  consideration,  whether  contests  within  each 
school  can  be  made  a  desirable  and  practicable  substitute  where 
contests  between  schools  do  not  warrant  their  continuation,  the 
reply  as  before  stated,  seems  again  a  modified  yes.  There  seems 
to  be  no  good  reason  why  such  contests  either  in  athletics  or 
public  speaking,  if  practicable,  will  not  do  away  with  every  ob- 
jection which  has  been  urged  against  the  inter  contests.  The 
greatest  danger  of  all,  the  coaches'  partisanship  will  be  removed. 
With  it  will  go  the  evils  that  grow  out  of  it.  There  will  no 
longer  be  any  reason  for  the  coach  to  over-work  his  men,  allow 
undesirable  types  of  playing,  or  to  feel  that  his  efforts  are  not 
being  supported  by  the  other  faculty  members.  The  removal  of 
a  "star"  on  the  day  before  a  game,  because  he  has  not  kept  up 
his  scholastic  work,  or  has  violated  training  rules,  will  not  turn 
coach,  team  and  rooters  against  the  unfortunate  teacher  or  prin- 
cipal who  has  done  his  duty.     On  the  other  hand,  the  coach  will 
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be  free  to  consider  solely  the  matter  of  how  the  work  can  be  con- 
ducted to  do  the  most  students  the  most  good.  Instead  of  a 
baseball  team  of  nine  men  receiving  the  entire  attention  of  the 
school,  these  nine  best  men  may  be  made  the  captains  of  nine 
teams  who  shall  compete  in  an  intra  scholastic  baseball  series. 
Formal  debates  can  be  replaced  by  carefully  prepared,  but  less 
rigid  discussions  of  questions  of  local,  or  personal  concern  to 
the  speakers. 

To  make  such  contests  practicable  in  every  school  would,  how- 
ever, be  a  much  more  difficult  task.  That  it  is  altogether  possible 
in  some  high  schools,  experience  shows.*  The  Shortridge  High 
School  of  Indianapolis,  has,  since  Sept.,  1909,  indulged  in  no 
inter-scholastic  athletics  except  one  inter-scholastic  track  meet 
each  year.  They  have  worked  out  an  intra  school  system  of 
athletic  games  including  basketball,  track,  baseball,  cross  country 
running,  and  soccer  football,  which  their  principal,  Mr.  Geo. 
Buck,  asserts,  has  kept  an  average  of  20  per  cent,  of  all  the  boys 
of  the  school  engaged  in  some  branch  of  athletics  the  whole  year 
round,  ever  since  the  new  plan  was  adopted.  Perhaps  not  many 
high  schools  could  accomplish  what  has  been  done  at  Shortridge. 
They  have  a  student  body  of  1,800,  about  600  of  whom  are  boys. 
In  such  a  school  divisions  could  be  made,  in  a  way  which  would 
make  fair  and  strong  competition,  much  more  easily  than  in 
smaller  schools.  This  question  of  how  to  divide  students  to  get 
the  best  competition  for  contests  is  a  perplexing  one.  The  class 
basis  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  because  the  upper  classes,  be- 
ing more  mature  and  experienced,  can  usually  win  with  an  ease 
which  robs  the  contest  of  zest,  both  for  them,  and  for  the  lower 
classes.  The  group  or  clan  system,  which  divides  the  competitors 
into  groups,  without  regard  to  class,  is  the  method  used  at  Short- 
ridge. This  group  system  might  be  open  to  abuse  in  smaller 
schools,  in  a  tendency  to  crystallize  the  group  into  a  secret  society. 
Opposing  literary  societies  is  of  course,  the  old  plan  for  conduct- 
ing intra  school  contests  in  public  speaking.  The  Joliet  Town- 
ship High  School,  without  the  aid  of  literary  societies,  is  this 
year  working  out  a  series  of  class  contests  in  public  speaking 
which  are  proving  successful,  and  which  involve  all  the  classes. 
The  two  lower  classes  enter  competing  teams  in  impromtu  oral 

♦See  School  Review  for  Jan.,  1909  "Better  Things  in  School  Atl;iletics." 
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reading,  while  the  two  upper  classes  clash  in  extempore  speaking 
and  debates  on  questions  of  school  interest. 

A  second  difficulty  in  carrying  on  a  series  of  contests  within 
the  school,  lies  in  arousing  sufficient  interest  to  make  the  contest 
real.  As  has  been  suggested  above,  the  pride  which  comes  to  the 
pupil  in  taking  part  in  intra  high  school  contests,  is  often  due 
only  to  the  glory  reflected  upon  that  type  of  work  by  the  more 
striking  contests  between  schools.  Where  the  contests  between 
schools  have  not  existed  or  have  been  abolished,  especially  in  the 
smaller  high  schools,  the  conducting  of  a  successful  series  of  intra 
contests  will,  I  believe,  demand  more  enthusiastic  attention  by  the 
instructor  than  the  inter  plan. 

A  final  argument  against  feasibility  of  intra  contests,  more  par- 
ticularly athletic  contests,  is  the  cost  of  operating  them  in  a  way 
that  would  make  them  embrace  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  students. 
A  majority  of  the  high  schools  have  at  present  no  regular  athletic 
director.  They  rely  on  the  collegiate  training  and  athletic  en- 
thusiasm of  some  member  of  the  regular  faculty,  to  coach  their 
teams.  This  may  do  so  long  as  there  are  only  a  few  men  to  be 
trained,  but  is  of  course  hopeless  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  give 
a  large  number  of  students  a  variety  of  physical  work.  Gym- 
nasiums and  adequate  athletic  fields  are  possessed  only  by  the 
larger  high  schools,  and  it  is  in  but  few  localities,  that  the  tax- 
payers have  yet  reached  the  point  where  they  v^dll  willingly 
provide  either  competent  physical  experts  or  fields  and  floors  large 
enough  to  make  physical  training  stimulated  by  the  zest  of 
competition,  an  integral  part  of  the  life  of  every  high  school  boy 
and  girl. 


SOME  questio:n's  to  considek. 

Does   your   school   engage   in   contests   with   other   schools  ? 

Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  "athletic  man"  cares 
too  much  about  vrinning? 

Does  he  ever  fail  to  criticise  a  type  of  play  which  you  believe 
he  would  not  allow  if  he  had  no  interest  in  the  outcome  ? 

Have  you  ever  felt  that  there  was  ill  feeling  when  poor  work  or 
other  legitimate  cause  kept  a  man  from  athletic  participation  ? 
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What  per  cent,  of  the  students  get  any  systematic  physical 
training  ? 

Do  you  know  how  much  of  the  work  in  your  debates  is  done  by 
your  ^'debating  coach"  ? 

Are  "imported  briefs"  ever  used  in  the  preparation  of  your 
inter  high  school  debates? 

Do  you  believe  that  the  type  of  public  speaking  done  in  the 
contests  in  which  your  school  engages,  would  "carry"  with  an 
audience  who  disagreed  with  the  speaker  ? 

Do  you  think  that  in  your  school  the  more  capable  students 
are  gaining  through  competition  with  other  schools  ? 

Would  it  be  possible  in  your  school  to  arouse  interest  in  class 
or  other  intra  contests? 

Has  your  school  the  facilities  to  give  a  large  per  cent,  of  stu- 
dents education  by  contest  ? 

Could  your  school  board  be  induced  to  provide  greater  facili- 
ties if  they  saw  a  value  to  be  gained  thereby  ? 


Examination  Questions  for  MUton's   "  Comus  " 

Maud  Elma  Kjngsley. 

1.  How  does  "Comus"  differ  in  form  from  all  other  poems  with 
which  you  are  familiar  ?  What  name  is  given  to  this  type  of  poetical 
composition?  What  are  the  constituent  elements  of  such  a  composi- 
tion ?    Show  that  "Comus"  possesses  all  these  characteristics. 

2.  Eelate  the  circumstances  under  which  "Comus"  was  written 
and  the  episode  which  served  as  its  foundation.  Point  out  those  pas- 
sages in  the  poem  which  have  direct  connection  with  these  circum- 
stances and  this  episode. 

3.  Describe  the  manner  in  which  "Comus"  was  presented:  the 
place,  the  stage  setting,  the  actors,  the  music,  etc.  What  other  famous 
names  besides  that  of  Milton  are  connected  with  the  presentation? 

4.  Tell  the  story  of  the  poem  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  What 
is  the  theme  of  the  entire  poem?  Cite  the  passages  which  state  this 
theme  directly.  Quote  the  passage  which  states  the  conclusion  reached 
as  regards  the  theme  by  the  development  of  the  narrative. 

5.  What  purpose  does  the  opening  speech  of  the  Attendent  Spirit 
serve  in  the  development  of  the  story  ?  To  what  feature  of  prose  nar- 
rative do  the  speeches  and  dialogues  of  "Comus"  correspond? 

6.  What  lineage  does  Milton  assign  to  Comus  ?  Give  a  description 
of  the  god  and  his  pursuits.  What  words  in  our  language  are  derived 
from  the  name  Comus? 

7.  In  lines  64-77,  what  lamentable  fact  is  expressed  in  allegory? 
Paraphrase  and  explain  the  expression  "Drought  of  Phoebus".  What 
picture  is  presented  to  your  mind  by  the  lines, 

"The  sounds  and  seas,  with  all  their  finny  drove. 
Now  to  the  moon  in  wavering  morrice  move". 
Point  out  four  other  passages  which  suggest  exquisite  word  pictures. 

8.  What  is  meant  by  an  "obsolete  word"  ?  Point  out  ten  words  in 
the  poem  which  are  in  themselves  obsolete.  Point  out  ten  which  are 
used  with  a  meaning  different  from  the  present  meaning. 

9.  Describe  the  different  kinds  of  verse  structure  in  the  poem  and 
the  effect  produced  by  each  kind.  Why  is  "Comus"  a  lyric  poem,  in 
spite  of  its  dramatic  form? 

10.  Disclose  the  plot  of  the  narrative  as  revealed  in  Comus's 
speech,  lines  145-169.  Describe  the  train  of  events  which  brought  the 
Lady  into  Comus's  power.  State  the  potency  of  the  charmed  cup; 
of  the  magic  dust;  of  the  plant  called  Haemony. 

11.  Give  in  full  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  poem.  What 
purpose  does  the  dialogue  of  the  Two  Brothers  serve  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  story?     in  the  interpretation  of  the  allegory? 

12.  Describe  the  scene  in  which  the  Lady  is  in  the  power  of  Comus. 
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What  blunder  did  the  brothers  commit  when  they  tried  to  rescue  her  ? 
By  what  means  could  she  have  been  freed  ? 

13.  Quote  the  line  or  lines  in  which  Milton  characterizes  the  fol- 
lowing— England,  Virtue,  Echo,  the  evening  star,  charity,  gold,  the 
dawn.     Justify  each  characterization. 

14.  Shakespeare  calls  the  stars  "Candles  of  the  night".  Show  by 
quotation  how  Milton  has  elaborated  this  idea.  Which  do  you  consider 
the  more  poetical  figure? 

15.  What  use  does  Milton  make  in  his  poem  of  Greek  and  Roman 
mythology?  Give  Milton^s  interpretation  of  Diana's  bow  and  quiver 
and  of  Minerva's  shield. 

16.  In  Milton's  minor  poems,  "sensuous  in  conception  and  full  of 
fantastic  imagery  as  they  are,  there  are  genuine  individual  flashes  of 
the  sterner  Miltonic  spirit."  Explain  this  criticism  and  quote  two 
passages  from  the  poem  to  prove  the  assertion. 

17.  Are  there  any  passages  in  the  poem  which,  in  your  opinion, 
are  local  allusions  inserted  with  a  view  of  pleasing  the  audience?  If 
there  are  any  such,  designate  them. 

18.  Paraphrase  lines  706-709.  To  what  system  of  philosophy  do 
these  lines  refer?  What  philosophical  tendency  of  the  times  justified 
the  insertion  of  such  a  passage  ? 

19.  Tell  the  story  of  Sabrina.  Put  into  your  own  words  the 
Spirit's  thanks  to  Sabrina. 

20.  In  the  story  of  Circe  the  change  referred  to  in  line  69  of  our 
poem  affects  the  whole  person.    Why  does  it  not  here  ? 

21.  Expand  each  of  the  following  epithets  into  an  appropriate 
description  of  the  object  to  which  the  epithet  is  applied: — Starry 
threshold  of  Jove's  court,  Orient  liquor,  Thievish  night,  Spongy  air. 
Barking  waves.  Labored  ox,  Squint  suspicion.  Slope  sun. 

22.  Which  of  the  different  scenes  in  "Comus"  do  you  consider 
most  striking?    Describe  in  detail  two  of  them. 

23.  What  is  the  moral  teaching  of  "Comus".  In  this  connection, 
quote  three  passages  worthy  to  be  learned  and  remembered.  Give  the 
context  for  each  of  the  passages. 

24.  Reproduce  the  arguments  of  Comus  in  favor  of  pleasure.  Re- 
fute or  uphold  these  arguments.  Reproduce  the  arguments  used  in 
the  dialogue  of  the  Two  Brothers.     What  conclusion  do  they  reach? 

25.  Enumerate  the  literary  excellences  of  "Comus"  and  illustrate 
each  by  passages  selected  from  the  text.  To  what  phase  of  Milton's 
literary  career  does  the  poem  belong? 
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American  Notes — Editorial 

As  the  work  of  a  new  school  year  opens  we  extend  to  our  readers 
our  greetings  and  best  wishes  for  a  prosperous  year.  May  it  be  the 
best  year  in  your  experience  as  a  teacher: — best  for  you,  for  your 
pupils  and  for  your  constituents.  You  owe  much  to  each.  To  your- 
self first,  because,  unless  you  take  good  care  of  your  bodily,  mental 
and  spiritual  life,  you  cannot  do  justice  to  either  of  the  other  two. 
Protect  your  digestion: — ^your  lungs,  which  demand  plenty  of  fresh 
air;  your  muscular  and  nervous  system,  which  need  regular  and  vig- 
orous out-of-door  exercise,  together  with  plenty  of  sleep.  Protect 
your  mind  from  the  effects  of  indolence  and  frivolity.  Do  not  spend 
much  of  your  valuable  time  at  cheap  play-houses  or  in  light  reading. 
Feed  your  intellectual  life  on  good  books  and  periodicals.  Have  an 
avocation.  Eealize  also  that  you  are  a  spiritual  being,  and  nourish 
your  spiritual  life  with  as  much  zeal  and  care  as  you  bestow  upon 
your  body  and  mind.  This  is  a  great  age  in  which  we  live.  There 
are  great  things  doing.  There  are  great  causes  to  espouse.  There 
are  great  people  to  know.  There  are  great  books  and  other  works  of 
art  to  become  familiar  with.  Pass  by  that  which  is  little.  Get  in 
touch  with  that  which  is  great.  It  can  be  done  and  it  will  pay  in  in- 
spiration, in  happiness,  in  success. 


We  wonder  what  our  readers  have  done  for  themselves  during  the 
vacation  season  just  closed,  and  how  well  satisfied  they  are  with  the 
results?  While  we  thoroughly  believe  in  Summer  Schools  and  other 
assemblies  for  mental  study,  and  growth  in  knowledge  and  social 
graces, — we  nevertheless  think  that  every  teacher  needs  some  vacation, 
pure  and  simple;  by  which  we  mean  a  life  lived  largely  out-of-doors 
in  new  scenes  and  with  congenial  company,  with  the  mind  perfectly 
free  from  ordinary  cares  and  duties.  Such  a  vacation  can  be  had  as 
well  perhaps  in  travel  under  expert  guidance,  as  in  any  way,  especial- 
ly if  the  rest  idea  is  emphasized  in  the  planning  and  in  the  itinerary 
of  the  tour.  After  an  intermission  of  two  or  three  years,  the  Editor 
of  Education  resumed,  this  year,  the  pleasant  relation  of  "Personal 
Conductor"  of  a  small  party  to  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Evangeline  coun- 
try. Nova  Scotia  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a 
restful  vacation  for  tired  brain  workers.  The  journey  thither  is  not 
long  enough  to  be  exhausting.  A  brief  and  refreshing  sea  voyage  of 
one  day  and  night  brings  the  tourist  to  a  distinctly  foreign  land 
where  the  air  is  always  cool,  the  scenery  beautiful,  the  food  excellent, 
the  people  kind  and  hospitable  and  the  life  peculiarly  free  from  the 
rush  and  hurry  of  our  modern  life  in  the  United  States.  Our  parties 
have  always  been  made  up  at  least  partly  of  teachers,  and  wholly  of 
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agreeable,  cultured  people.  All  have  found  these  tours  restful  and 
helpful  physically,  mentally  and  spiritually  and  have  come  back  ready 
to  recommend  these  excursions  to  their  friends.  It  is  a  good  time  now 
while  your  vacation  experiences  are  fresh  in  mind  to  take  thought  for 
another  summer  and  to  make  at  least  tentative  plans  for  your  next 
vacation. 


If  the  much  discussed  "Montessori  Methods"  do  nothing  more  for 
education  than  to  call  fresh  attention  to  the  importance  of  understand- 
ing and  directing  the  child^s  life  rather  than  of  restraining  it  they 
will  have  done  a  service  of  inestimable  value  alike  to  the  child  and  to 
his  teachers.  The  average  child  needs  nothing  so  much  as  sympathy, 
an  understanding  of  his  viewpoint.  The  average  teacher  fails  oftener, 
and  worse  through  lack  of  ability  to  see  what  her  pupils  are  really 
thinking  and  feeling  and  doing,  or  striving  to  do,  than  for  any  other 
reason.  A  system  of  instruction  which  brings  teacher  and  pupil  closer 
together,  removes  restraints  and  promotes  a  mental  sympathy,  is  fun- 
damentally right  and  cannot  fail  to  produce  good  results  whatever 
may  be  its  minor  defects.  Herein  the  Montessori  Methods  have  a  mes- 
sage for  parents  as  well.  The  system  emphasizes  the  child.  It  views 
him  as  a  being  endowed  with  certain  faculties,  capacities,  and  tenden- 
cies which  must  be  observed,  studied,  directed  in  order  that  they  may 
express  the  full  idea  of  their  creator.  The  task  of  the  teacher  or  parent 
is  not  to  coerce,  restrain,  repress,  but  to  draw  out,  set  free  and  direct 
into  proper  channels  the  abounding  life  in  the  child.  How  this  view 
exalts  parenthood,  ennobles  the  teacher's  calling,  and  makes  significant 
the  period  of  childhood  !  How  it  savors  of  the  spirit  of  the  greatest  of 
all  teachers  when  he  set  a  little  child  in  theit  midst  and  said  "Except  ye 
be  converted  and  become  as  little  children  ye  shall  not  enter  the  king- 
dom of  heaven !'' 

We  have  been  hearing  a  good  deal  for  some  years  about  the  value  of 
child-study,  and  great  progress  has  been  made  along  this  line  of  edu- 
cational research.  Perhaps  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  the  work  thus 
far  has  been  too  intellectual.  It  has  been  from  the  head  rather  than 
from  the  heart.  The  new  impulse  that  is  felt  in  the  Montessori  sys- 
tem is  more  sympathetic.  It  studies  the  child  riot  so  much  to  find  out 
what  is  in  him  as  to  set  him  free  to  express  and  live  out  his  own  life. 
The  teacher  who  grasps  this  idea  and  let«  it  permeate  all  her  work, 
will  find  a  new  joy  in  her  calling  and  will  become  a  real  teacher. 


From  a  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington  we  clip 
the  following: 

"American  educators  who  have  investigated  the  work  of  the  Mon- 
tessori Children's  Houses'  in  Rome,  in  actual  operation,  tell  of  many 
interesting  features.    The  children  appear  to  be  left  entirely  to  them- 
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selves,  yet  order  in  the  best  sense  prevails.  To  a  large  extent  each 
pupil  is  found  engaged  according  to  his  natural  interest.  At  certain 
times  there  are  games  in  common.  In  the  game  of  'silence'  the 
children  exert  themselves  to  see  how  absolutely  quiet  they  can  be.  The 
result  is  thus  told  in  Dr.  Montessori's  own  words : 

'It  seems  as  if  life  gradually  vanishes,  and  that  the  room  becomes, 
little  by  little,  empty  as"  if  there  were  no  longer  any  one  in  it.  Then 
we  begin  to  hear  the  tick-tock  of  the  clock,  and  this  sound  seems  to 
grow  in  intensity  as  the  silence  becomes  absolute.  From  without, 
from  the  court  which  before  seemed  silent,  there  come  varied  noises — 
a  bird  chirps,  a  child  passes.  The  children  sit  fascinated  by  that  silence 
as  if  by  some  conquest  of  their  own.  'Here,'  says  the  directress,  'here 
there  is  no  longer  any  one ;  the  children  have  all  gone  away.' 

"A  typical  Montessori  program  consists  of  informal  conversational 
periods;  lessons  with  short  rest  intervals  between;  games,  both  free 
and  directed;  simple  gymnastics;  clay-modeling;  collective  singing; 
inspection  as  to  personal  cleanliness,  etc.  Music,  poetry  and  dancing 
are  used  to  develop  the  child's  rhythmic  sense.  It  was  found  that 
after  the  children  had  learned  dancing  they  ceased  instinctively  the 
ugly  jumping  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  Although  Dr. 
Montessori  borrowed  many  of  the  ideas  and  exercises  for  her  system 
from  Froebel  as  she  frankly  admits,  her  method  lacks  the  touch  of 
mysticism  and  the  symbolic  elements  of  the  kindergarten.  The  ma- 
terial used,  much  of  which  was  invented  by  her,  is  carefully  devised  to 
promote  muscular  co-ordination  and  sense  perception,  the  two  direc- 
tions of  functional  growth  in  young  children. 

Several  American  educators  have  been  abroad  studying  the  work 
in  the  Montessori  schools,  and  some  attempts  have  already  been  made 
to  introduce  the  system  into  this  country.  It  is  likely  that  other  at- 
tempts will  be  made  in  the  near  future." 


The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  furnishes  the  following  in- 
teresting discussion  of  the  question  whether  there  are  as  many  children 
attending  the  public  schools  as  formerly. 

"There  was  an  apparent  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation enrolled  in  the  schools  as  a  whole,  from  22.54  in  1890  to  21.54 
in  1910.  The  loss  may  be  given  in  numbers  as  919,723.  In  other 
words,  the  grand  total  of  school  enrollment  in  1910  would  have  been 
20,731,645  if  the  percentage  of  1890  had  been  maintained,  in  place 
of  the  19,811,922  grand  total. 

"All  this  loss  and  more  is  suffered  by  the  elementary  schools,  for 
the  higher  institutions  made  substantial  gains  and  the  secondary 
schools  show  marked  incease  in  enrollment  as  compared  with  the  total 
population. 

"There  is  no  reason  for  the  belief  that  the  schools  have  lost  ground 
in  reality.    This  comparison  is  with  total  population,  not  school  pop- 
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Illation,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  are  relatively  fewer  children  now 
than  formerly. 

"If  there  are  not  so  many  children  proportionally,  there  will  nat- 
urally be  proportionally  fewer  pupils.  Furthermore,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  constant  improvement  in  statistical  methods  has  resulted  in 
the  elimination  to  an  increasing  extent  of  duplicate  enrollments.  The 
decrease  that  results  is  apparent  only  and  causes  no  concern. 

"In  further  support  of  this  contention,  figures  are  cited  which  show 
that  had  the  apparent  relative  decrease  of  919,723  in  enrollment  been 
real,  the  loss  would  have  been  more  than  made  up  in  the  increased 
efficiency  of  the  common  schools,  for  the  per  cent,  of  average  daily 
attendance  increased  from  68.61  in  1890  to  71.30  in  1910;  the  aver- 
age length  of  school  term  increased  from  134.7  days  to  157.5  days 
between  the  same  dates.  At  the  same  time  the  average  number  of  days' 
schooling  received  by  each  child  of  school  age  increased  from  59.2  in 
1890  to  80.5  in  1910,  while  the  average  number  of  days  attended  by 
each  pupil  enrolled  increased  from  86.3  in  1890  to  113.0  in  1910." 


We  have  examined  with  deepest  interest  an  illustrated  booklet  pre- 
senting the  results  of  an  investigation  by  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres  and 
others,  of  the  schools  of  a  Connecticut  town  situated  near  New  York 
City.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  one  of  the  richest  towns  in  America. 
With  absolute  frankness  and  unsparing  condemnation  this  report 
shows  up  the  shameful  and  intolerable  condition  of  things  in  the 
school  buildings  of  this  prosperous  community.  We  refer  to  the  mat- 
ter not  to  gloat  over  these  things  of  shame,  but,  to  suggest  that  similar 
conditions  doubtless  exist  elsewhere ;  and  to  commend  the  methods  of 
the  authors  of  this  report,  which  cannot  fail  to  result  in  the  most  rad- 
ical measures  of  correction  and  improvement.  The  address  of  Dr. 
Ayres  delivered  June  15,  at  the  closing  session  of  an  "Educational 
Exhibit"  in  this  town  is  a  model  of  destructive  and  constructive  crit- 
icism. Such  subjects  as  overcrowding ;  unhealthy  school  sites ;  insuffi- 
cient air  space;  improper  seating  accommodations;  absolute  lack  of 
fire  protection;  cellars  and  toilets  reeking  with  filth  and  disease 
germs;  the  presence  of  contagious  diseases  of  various  sorts  including 
750  cases  during  the  last  school  year  of  children  excluded  from  the 
schools  of  this  town  on  account  of  body  lice;  bad  lighting,  resulting 
in  600  children  having  defective  vision;  these  and  many  other  condi- 
tions are  set  forth  by  the  citation  of  specifications  and  presented  to  the 
eye  in  actual  photographs,  with  the  exactness  and  self-controlled  firm- 
ness of  the  trained  scientist. 


The  following  paragraphs  are  taken  from  the  constructive  portion  of 
this  remarkable  document. 

"The  charts  illustrating  measures  of  educational  efficiency  in 
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portray  one  qondition  of  fundamental  significance.  That  condition  is, 
that  of  all  the  children  who  enter  the  public  schools  of  the  town,  less 
than  half  complete  the  elementary  school  course.  This  is  a  plain 
business  proposition.  The  children  who  enter  your  schools  are  the 
raw  material.  Those  who  complete  the  course  are  the  finished  pro- 
duct. What  would  happen  to  a  business  that  was  so  run  that  one-half 
of  the  articles  being  manufactured  were  thrust  aside  broken,  defaced, 
or  classed  as  seconds? 

Yet  that  is  what  is  happening  in  your  public  schools.  A  majority 
of  the  boys  and  girls  who  in  a  few  short  years  will  be  the  voters  of 
are  not  getting  even  a  complete  common  school  education. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  lies  through  increasing  the  magnetic 
qualities  of  your  schools.  It  cannot  be  done  through  legislation.  It 
must  be  done  through  making  the  schools  attractive  to  your  children. 
The  trouble  is  that  when  the  boys  and  the  girls  reach  the  age  when 
the  call  of  the  dollar  comes,  they  are  no  longer  content  with  the  ma- 
ternalistic  atmosphere  of  the  conventional  school  course.  They  want 
to  be  out  in  the  work-a-day  world,  where  something  is  doing ;  and  the 
only  way  to  hold  them  in  school  is  to  have  something  doing  in  the 
school  that  interests  them. 

I  have  talked  mth  some  of  your  citizens  here  who  say  That  is  all 
very  well,  but  we  cannot  afford  industrial  works,  and  we  cannot  aiford 
an  industrial  high  school.'  Perhaps  you  cannot.  But  all  over  the  civ- 
ilized world  citizens  are  beginning  to  realize  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
do  without  those  things.  This  morning  there  came  to  my  desk  a  newly 
published  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
listing  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States  which  have  discovered 
that  they  can  afford  to  have  schools  to  teach  their  boys  and  girls  the 
things  that  they  will  need  to  know  when  they  are  men  and  women. 
Among  the  communities  that  have  learned  that  they  can  afford  in- 
dustrial education  for  their  young  people  I  find  the  following :  Rabun 
Gap,  Ga. ;  Waco,  Tex. ;  Sandy,  Utah ;  Yazoo,  Miss. ;  Cando,  N.  Dak. ; 
Brevard,  N.  C. ;  Pocomoke,  Md.  Tomkawa,  Okla. ;  Snohomish, 
Wash.,  and  Oconomowod,  Wis.    Towns  like  those  can  afford  industrial 

high  schools,  even  if  ,  one  of  the  richest  towns  in  America, 

cannot. 

******* 

The  future  welfare  of  your  public  schools  and  of  your  children  de- 
pends on  the  development  of  a  community  sentiment  that  shall  place 
the  rights  of  childhood  above  the  privilege  of  property.  That  com- 
munity sentiment  will  demand  as  the  inalienable  right  of  the  children 
of  pure  air,  abundant  sunshine,  clean  drinking  water,  suffi- 
cient warmth  for  comfort,  lighting  that  does  not  ruin  eyesight,  pro- 
tection from  the  perils  of  fire,  school  sites  and  school  buildings  that 
will  make  health  contagious  instead  of  disease,  and  finally,  clean  and 
decent  toilets." 


Foreign   Notes 

"  Idee  Force." — The  international  interchange  of  ideas  is  one  of 
the  most  impressive  facts  in  the  history  of  the  last  two  centuries  and 
it  explains  the  steady  movement  of  liberal  thinking  under  imperial 
and  autocratic  forms  of  government.  The  recent  celebration  of  the 
Rousseau  centenary,  which  took  place  simultaneously  in  France  and 
Switzerland,  has  brought  to  light  striking  illustrations  of  this  circula- 
tion of  ideas.  One  outcome  of  this  celebration  was  the  translation 
into  French  of  a  work  by  Churton  Collins  entitled  "Voltaire,  Montes- 
quieu and  Rousseau  in  England."  The  attention  thus  called  to  the 
work  has  revived  interest  in  Rousseau^s  sojourn  in  England  as  the 
guest  of  Hume.  The  pride  with  which  Englishmen  recall  the  fact 
that  when  Rousseau  was  exiled  from  his  native  land  he  found  refuge 
in  their  own  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  their  recognition  of  his 
philosophic  teachings,  notwithstanding  the  deep  abhorrence  excited 
in  England  by  the  French  Revolution,  which  is  universally  regarded 
as  the  outcome  of  those  teachings. 

A  more  impressive  evidence  of  the  widespread  effect  of  Rousseau's 
teachings  is  afforded  by  the  influence  they  exercised  over  the  mind  of 
the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia,  who  was  professedly,  during  the 
early  part  of  her  reign,  a  disciple  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  In  a 
sense  therefore,  these  two  doctrinaires  may  be  regarded  as  the  fathers 
of  the  movement  of  the  liberal  thought  in  Russia  which  exists  against 
every  sort  of  tyranny. 

The  School  Bill  of  Saxony. — The  text  of  the  new  school  bill 
for  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  a  substitute  for  the  school  law  of  1873, 
which  is  now  in  force,  has  been  submitted  to  the  Landtag.  Although 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  will  undoubtedly  be  modified  in  the  legis- 
lative body,  it  discloses  in  its  present  form  the  modern  tendencies 
which  have  gained  force  in  that  Kingdom.  The  provisions  that  ex- 
cite greatest  interest  are  as  follows: 

Each  community  is  left  free  to  decide  whether  it  will  establish  a 
general  Volksschule,  or  several  different  classes  of  schools,  namely: 
elementar)^,  middle,  and  higher.  In  religious  matters  the  denomina- 
tional character  of  the  schools  is  maintained;  it  is  required  that  in 
districts  where  the  inhabitants  are  of  different  creeds  and  sectarian 
schools  for  the  minority  exist,  children  must  attend  the  schools  per- 
taining to  the  faith  of  their  parents.  If  there  is  no  separate  school 
for  the  minority,  they  must  go  to  the  local  public  school,  but  will 
be  exempted  from  attendance  upon  the  religious  instruction  in  the 
school;  provision  must,  however,  be  made  for  instructing  them  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrines  of  their  own   churches.     The  principle  is 
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firmly  established  that  the  education  of  the  child  must  rest  on  a 
moral  and  religious  basis. 

The  bill  provides  that  private  instruction  shall  be  given  only  by 
men  and  women  who  have  passed  the  State  examinations  and  private 
schools  must  employ  such  teachers. 

The  most  important  change  in  the  existing  conditions  is  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher.  In  the  ordinary  Yolks- 
schulen  the  maximum  number  of  pupils  in  a  class  is  reduced  from  60, 
as  now  allowed,  to  50  (a  class  is  the  division  of  the  school  under  one 
teacher).  In  the  ordinary  schools  having  two  teachers  and  four 
classes,  no  more  than  80  children  can  be  assigned  to  one  teacher,  so 
that  no  teacher  will  have  to  instruct  more  than  40  children  at  once. 
These  reductions  are  very  favorable  to  the  teacher,  but  they  increase 
the  cost  of  the  school  to  the  local  authorities,  and  some  time  is  al- 
lowed for  the  enforcement  of  this  provision. 

In  regard  to  the  supervision,  an  important  change  is  introduced. 
Formerly  in  small  schools  having  no  regular  head  master,  the  local 
clergymen  had  the  right  to  supervise.  This  right  is  now  abolished 
and  the  supervision  of  schools  is  intrusted  solely  to  professionals;  the 
supervision  of  religious  instruction,  however,  is  still  left  to  clergy- 
men. A  striking  advance  in  the  general  conception  of  education  is 
indicated  by  the  clause  making  attendance  of  continuation  schools 
obligatory  for  girls  as  well  as  for  boys.  The  continuation  schools 
must  give  instruction  in  general  subjects  common  to  all  the  schools 
and  in  special  matters  suited  to  the  local  industrial  requirements.  All 
girls  in  continuation  schools  must  receive  instruction  in  domestic 
economy  as  well  as  in  the  trades  and  commercial  pursuits  open  to 
them. 

A  Unique  Institution. — People's  high  schools  which  originated 
in  Denmark  have  become  a  characteristic  institution  of  the  Scandi- 
navian countries.  They  are  intended  for  the  adult  youth  and  the 
subjects  of  instruction  are  carefully  chosen  with  the  view  of  pro- 
moting the  ideal  interests  and  the  intellectual  and  moral  elevation 
of  the  people.  The  full  course  in  a  people's  high  school  is  arranged 
for  either  one  or  two  years  beginning  each  year  for  men  students  the 
1st  of  September  and  continuing  till  May  1st ;  for  women  the  schools 
last  from  May  1st  to  August  1st.  The  schools  are  held  in  central 
places  at  which  the  young  people  remain  for  the  period.  This  unique 
institution  has  proved  a  powerful  agent  for  raising  the  general 
standard  of  life  and  thought  among  the  ])eople. 

In  Sweden  in  1910  there  were  44  schools  of  this  class  with  an  at- 
tendance of  1889  students ;  984  men ;  902  women.  The  State  expen- 
diture for  the  work  amounted  to  260,000  kronas  ($69,680)  of  which 
35,000  kronas  ($9,380)  were  supplied  by  the  government. 

A.  T.  S. 


Book  Notices 

THOMAS'  STUDY  OF  THE  PARAGRAPH.  By  Helen  Thomas,  M.  A.^ 
formerly  Instructor  in  English  in  the  Lexington  (Mass.),  High  School. 
Cloth,  13  mo.  125  pages.    American  Book  Co.  Price,  50  cents. 

This  little  book  supplements  the  ordinary  textbooks  on  composition 
and  rhetoric  by  an  intensive  study  of  the  paragraph.  It  teaches  the  pupil 
to  arrange  his  thoughts  so  clearly  and  logically  in  paragraphs  that  his 
meaning  is  immediately  understood  by  the  reader.  The  exercises  are 
nimaerous  and  varied,  giving  the  student  the  ability  to  do  good  original 
work,  and  showing  him  the  reasons  for  every  step  he  takes.  Though 
intended  especially  for  high  schools,  the  book  is  equally  well  suited  for 
the  first  years  in  college. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  GENERAL  BACTERIOLOGY.  By  Wm.  Dodge  Frost 
and  Eugene  Franklin  MacCampbell.  The  Macmillan  Company.  (1911.) 
Price,  $1.60. 

The  authors  have  attempted  to  present  in  brief  and  general  form  the 
subject  of  Bacteriology  for  college  use.  We  have  excellent  books  empha- 
sizing, especially,  the  medical  aspect  of  Bacteriology  but  there  is  still 
an  urgent  need  for  a  general  text  and  every  new  attempt  should  be  cor- 
dially commended  and  encouraged.  The  present  treatise  presents  the 
material  used  in  class  work  and  will  be  welcomed  by  many  teachers  who 
give  a  brief  course  in  Bacteriology.  The  order  of  treatment  is  good,  the 
material  being  divided  into  several  parts :  Historical,  Methods,  Taxonomy^ 
Physiology,  Specialized  Groups,  and  Distribution  of  Bacteria.  The  illus- 
trations give  nothing  very  striking  or  original.  References  are  wholly 
lacking.  Several  of  the  discussions  are  not  brought  up  to  date,  e.  g.,  the 
morphology  of  the  bacteria,  cold  treated  as  a  disinfectant,  etc.,  and  we 
feel  also  that  emphasis  is  often  misplaced ;  for  example,  a  chapter  is  de- 
\oted  to  Chromogenic  Bacteria  and  another  to  Photogenic  Bacteria. 
Scarcely  three  pages,  on  the  other  hand,  is  allowed  for  Modes  of  Infec- 
tion ;  and  Pasteurization  is  not  mentioned  in  the  discussion  of  Milk. 

The  book  taken  as  a  whole  is,  however,  helpful  and  suggestive,  giving  a 
broad  survey  of  the  subject  of  Bacteriology  in  its  scientific  and  practical 
aspects. 

WOOD  AND  FOREST.  By  William  Noyes,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Professor, 
Department  of  Industrial  Arts,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

A  companion  volume  to  handwork  in  wood.  By  the  same  author. 
475  illustrations.  The  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  Illinois.  Price,  post- 
paid, $3.00. 

"Wood  and  Forest"  brings  within  reach  in  attractive  and  convenient 
form  much  information  valuable  to  the  woodworker  which  has  not  previ- 
ously been  obtainable   except   at   great   expense.     The  book  contains  a 
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chapter  on  the  Structure  of  Wood  and  one  on  the  Properties  of  Wood. 
The  ilhistrations  inchide  a  map  of  the  habitat  of  each  species,  a  drawing 
of  the  leaf,  life  size  photographs  and  microphotograps  of  sections  of 
the  woods  taken  especially  for  this  book  by  the  author.  Then  follow 
chapters  on  the  Distribution  of  the  American  Forests,  the  Life  of  the 
Forest,  the  Enemies  of  the  Forest,  the  Destruction  of  the  Forest,  Forest 
Conservation  and  the  Uses  of  the  Forest. 

The  appendix  contains  a  key  to  the  Common  Woods  by  Filibert  Roth, 
the  standard  American  authority  on  the  subject.  For  the  convenience  of 
those  who  wish  to  make  further  investigation,  a  complete  bibliography 
of  books  and  articles  on  the  subjects  discussed  is  included  together  with 
a  carefully  compiled  list  of  references  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  HUMAK  NUTRITION.  A  Study  in  Practical  Dietet- 
ics. By  Whitman  H.  Jordan,  Director  of  New  York  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station.    The  Macmillan  Company.    Price,  $1.75  net. 

This  is  a  good  comprehensive  popular  presentation  of  an  important 
subject.  The  book  is  suitable  for  class  use  in  colleges,  secondary  schools, 
schools  of  domestic  science,  etc.  Besides  the  more  technical  and  funda- 
mental discussions  of  the  chemistry  of  foods  and  the  processes  of  diges- 
tion and  assimilation,  there  are  some  timely  chapters  on  such  subjects  as 
the  nutrition  of  the  child,  breakfast  foods,  the  preparation  of  food,  food 
sanitation,  food  preservation,  etc.  The  educated  housewife  will  find  the 
book  very  useful, 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY  FOR  SCHOOLS.  By  Edmond  S.  Meany,  Pro- 
fessor of  History  in  the  University  of  Washington.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.    Price  $1.00  net. 

This  handsomely  bound  volume  of  587  pages  and  fully  illustrated  is 
based  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Committee  of  Eight  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association,  that  writers  and  teachers  of  American  history 
"should  keep  the  European  background  constantly  in  mind."  The  his- 
tory of  our  country  is  thus  shown  as  a  part  of  world  history  and  the 
pupil  is  given  a  broad  outlook  upon  the  development  of  the  race  as  a 
whole.  The  material  is  developed  in  a  scholarly  manner.  The  illustra- 
tions are  well  selected.  The  chapters  close  with  a  group  of  suggestive 
"Study  questions."     The  book  is  a  marvel  of  cheapness. 

THE  MONTESSORI  METHOD.  Scientific  Pedagogy  as  applied  to  Child 
Education  in  the  "Children's  Houses,"  with  additions  and  revisions  by 
the  author.  By  Maria  Montessori.  Translated  from  the  Italian  by  Anne 
E.  George.  With  an  introduction  by  Professor  Henry  W.  Holmes  of  Har- 
vard University.    New  York,  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.    Price,  $1.75. 

This  is  an  epoch  making  book.  The  author's  discoveries  of  principles 
and  methods,  and  her  applications  of  them  in  the  concrete,  by  which  she 
has  demonstrated  their  working  value  bid  fair  to  revolutionize  educa- 
tional thinking  and  practice.     Her  name  is  likely  to  go  down  to  future 
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generations  in  the  class  with  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel.  No  educator  can 
afford  to  miss  reading,  yes,  studying  her  great  and  fascinatingly  inter- 
esting volume.  Attention  in  this  country  was  called  to  her  methods  by 
articles  in  McClures  Magazine  for  May  and  December,  1911  and  January, 
1912,  but  before  this  her  work  had  attracted  the  attention  of  some  noted 
English  and  American  teachers.  In  a  word  it  is  the  application  to  nor- 
mal children  of  the  best  scientific  methods  hitherto  used  for  the  training 
of  the  mentally  deficient.  Dr.  Montressori,  has  however,  made  many 
new  discoveries  and  greatly  enlarged  the  scope  of  these  methods.  And 
she  has  worked  out  a  practical  educational  system  as  a  logical  and  sys- 
tematic whole,  —  a  large  achievement  especially  for  a  woman.  She  has 
put  into  it  a  large  personal  element  of  womanly  sympathy,  intuition  and 
intensive  enthusiasm.     The  results  already  achieved  are  marvelous. 

In  this  number  of  Education  we  present  an  able  article  upon  the  Mon- 
tessori  Method  and  need  not  further  comment  upon  the  system  here. 
We  will  only  add  that  much  discussion,  pro  and  con,  must  be  expected, 
in  regard  to  anything  so  novel  and  revolutionary  in  a  great  department 
of  human  effort  and  interest.  There  can  be  no  better  way  for  our  readers 
to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  system  than  by  getting  this  first  authorita- 
tive translation  of  the  aiithor's  own  presentation  of  her  ideas.  It  is  a 
book  for  thoughtful  study  and  mature  reflection. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION.  A  Book  of  Sources  and  Original 
Discussions,  with  Annotated  Bibliographies.  By  Irving  King,  Ph.  D.  The 
Macmillan  Company.    Price  $1.60  net. 

Students  of  educational  matters  will  find  in  this  volume  much  that  is 
provocative  of  profound  thought.  It  is  an  earnest  attempt  to  classify 
and  evaluate  a  mass  of  material  relating  to  the  social  aspects  of  educa- 
tion that  has  appeared  in  books,  periodical  articles  and  convention  pa- 
pers in  the  past  few  years.  Education  is  shown  to  have  had  a  distinct 
social  origin.  The  social  responsibility  of  the  school  is  set  forth.  The 
rural  situation  is  intelligently  discussed.  The  relations  of  home  and 
school,  the  school  as  a  social  center,  the  playground,  the  school  garden, 
the  social  significance  of  the  industrial  and  vocational  movements,  the 
personal  factor  in  the  life  of  the  school,  —  all  these  and  many  other 
phases  of  the  question  are  fully  treated.  The  chapter  on  moral  training" 
is  sane  and  suggestive. 

THE  FEIENDSHIP  OF  NATIONS.  A  story  of  the  Peace  Movement 
for  Young  People.  By  Lucile  Gulliver,  A.  M.  With  a  foreword  by  Daniel 
Starr  Jordan,  LL.  D.     Ginn  &  Company.     Price  60  cents. 

It  is  well  that  a  thoroughly  readable  and  interesting  presentation  of  the 
peace  movement  should  be  given  to  the  schools  and  to  the  world.  The 
pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword  and  the  child  is  father  of  the  man.  The 
I)eace  cause  will  be  won  through  education.  The  present  volume  will  play 
no  mean  part  in  the  winning  side.     While  good  and  interesting  all  the 
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year  round  in  home  and  school,  the  book  will  particularly  be  a  boon  to 
those  looking  for  good  material  for  "Peace  Day"  programs. 

WHO'S  WHO  IN  AMERICA.  Volume  VII,  1912-13.  Edited  by  Albert 
Nelson  Marquis.     A.  N.  Marquis  &  Company,  Chicago.     Price,  $5.00. 

The  annual  appearance  of  this  unique  volume  is  looked  forward  to  by 
many  people,  who  base  upon  it  all  sorts  of  studies  and  conclusions  relat- 
ing to  great  human  interests.  It  is  the  leading  bibliographical  reference 
book  of  the  country  and  is  kept  fully  up  to  date. 

LABORATORY  EXERCISES  IN  PHYSIOGRAPHY.  By  James  H.  Smith, 
Ira  W.  Stahl  and  Marion  Sykes.    D.  C.  Heath  and  Company. 

A  work  that  can  be  adapted  to  a  half  year's  or  a  full  year's  course  in 
the  high  school.  Field  work  is  recommended  supplementary  to  and  illus- 
trative of  the  course  outlined.  The  leaves  are  perforated  and  can  be 
used  in  any  order  and  rebound  by  the  pupil  after  the  style  of  loose-leaf 
ledgers.  The  entire  subject  is  covered  in  a  scientific  manner  and  in  these 
days  of  weather  bureaus,  and  study  of  air  and  ocean  currents,  climates, 
rainfall,  and  all  the  other  phenomena  of  nature  affecting  human  inter- 
ests, it  is  well  to  have  such  an  up-to-date  and  satisfactory  text-book  as 
this. 

GREYFRIARS  BOBBY.  By  Eleanor  Atkinson.  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Price,  $1.20  net. 

This  is  a  new  story  of  dog  life  worthy  to  rank  with  "Black  Beauty" 
and  "Beautiful  Joe"  in  its  inculcation  of  humaneness  and  its  inspiration 
of  love  for  the  brute  creation.    Every  word  of  the  story  is  said  to  be  true. 

THE  NORMAL  CHILD  AND  PRIMARY  EDUCATION.  By  Arnold  L. 
Gesell,  formerly  of  the  Department  of  Psychology  of  the  Los  Angeles 
State  Normal  School,  now  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  Yale  Univer- 
sity; and  Beatrice  Chandler  Gesell,  formerly  Training  Teacher  in  Los 
Angeles  State  Normal  School.    Ginn  &  Company.     Price,  $1.25. 

This  book  is  particularly  adapted  for  teachers  of  the  lower  elementary 
grades,  for  normal-school  classes,  and  for  college  students  interested  in 
child  study.  It  will  also  find  a  place  among  the  host  of  intelligent  young 
mothers  who  are  deeply  concerned  in  the  educational  possibilities  of  their 
children,  and  who  desire  some  nontechnical  manual  which  will  give  them 
a  broader  outlook  and  some  pedagogical  understanding. 

THE  STUDENTS'  HYMNAL.  Edited  by  Charles  H.  Levermore,  Presi- 
dent of  Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn.  Ginn  and  Company,  publishers.  Price, 
50  cents. 

The  two  hundred  and  fifty  hymns  admitted  to  this  c6llection  have  been 
chosen  with  especial  reference  to  their  fidelity  in  the  expression  of  re- 
ligious experience,  their  depth  of  feeling,  and  their  poetic  merit. 

These  hymns  are  joined  to  about  two  hundred  tunes,  arranged  with 
reference  to  the  needs  of  the  average  singing  voice,  and  chosen  because 
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they  are  believed  to  possess  dignity,  strength,  musical  beauty,  and  ac- 
ceptability. The  collection  is  rich  in  morning  and  evening  songs,  in  pro- 
cessional music,  and  in  hymns  appropriate  to  the  festivals  of  the  Chris- 
tian year. 

GENETIC  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION.  An  Epitome  of  the  Pub- 
lished Writings  of  President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  University.  By 
G.  E.  Partridge,  Ph.  D.,  formerly  Lecturer  in  Clark  University.  With  an 
Introductory  note  by  President  Hall.  Sturgis  &  Walton  Company.  Price, 
$1.50  net. 

Undoubtedly  Dr.  Hall  has  won  the  distinction  of  being  called  one  of 
the  "Great  Educators"  of  modern  times.  His  books  and  articles  number 
some  three  hundred  titles.  In  these  he  has  unfolded  a  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation "broadly  grounded  in  science,  fruitful  in  results  both  in  practical 
application  to  definite  problems  of  school  and  home  and  in  stimulating 
thought."  The  author  of  this  volume  has  been  an  apt  pupil  of  Dr.  Hall 
and  has  done  a  real  service  in  presenting  to  students,  teachers  and  pa- 
rents, a  clear,  concise  and  understandable  summary  of  the  genetic  phil- 
osophy of  education  of  which  Dr.  Hall  may  be  justly  called  the  creator. 

IDEALS  AND  ESSENTIALS  OF  EDUCATION.  Under  this  title  a  me- 
morial volume  has  been  printed,  consisting  of  selections  from  the  manu- 
scripts and  official  publications  of  William  Wallace  Stetson,  late  State 
Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Maine.  It  is  printed  by  the 
Chase  Press  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  on  excellent  paper,  bound  in  cloth  of 
olive  green,  with  title  and  top  in  gilt,  and  contains  236  pages.  The  in- 
troductory Biographical  Sketch  was  written  by  Mrs.  Kebecca  Jane  Stet- 
son, and  she  has  been  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  entire  book  by 
Eev.  Everett  S.  Stackpole  of  Bradford,  Mass.,  a  life-long  friend  of  Mr. 
Stetson. 

The  last  chapter  contains  Mr.  Stetson's  ideal  in  detail  of  what  a  great 
University  should  be,  expressed  in  his  will  in  which  he  bequeaths  all  his 
property  for  the  endowment  of  an  Educational  Institution  of  the  highest 
type.  This  is  packed  full  of  valuable  suggestions.  It  makes  the  volume  a 
remarkable  one  and  will  insure  its  wide  reading.  The  University  will 
have  an  endowment  of  at  least  ten  million  of  dollars. 

The  price  of  the  book  is  $1.50  and  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
the  price.  Orders  may  be  sent  to  Mrs.  K.  J.  Stetson,  Auburn,  Maine,  or 
to  Eev.  Everett  S.  Stackpole,  Bradford,  Mass. 

MES.  SPEING  FEAGEANCE.  By  Sui  Siu  Far  (Edith  Eaton),  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.     Price,  $1.40. 

This  is  a  charming  collection  of  charming  stories  revealing  Chinese 
character.  The  author  has  a  happy  faculty  of  seeing  beneath  the  surface 
and  getting  at  the  real  human  emotions  and  mentality  of  the  orientals, 
who  have  left  home  and  settled  in  our  Pacific  coast  states.  She  reveals 
many  loveable  traits  that  lurk  deep  beneath  the  yellow  skin  of  a  people 
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that  are  too  often  lightly   despised.     Each  story  is  a  literary  gem  and 
the  book  itself,  mechanically,  is  an  artistic  masterpiece. 

FREE  WILL  AND  HUMAN  RESPONSIBILITY.  A  Philosophical  Argu- 
ment. By  Herman  Howell  Home,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  History  of 
Education  and  the  History  of  Philosophy  in  New  York  University.  The 
Macmillan  Company.     Price,  $1.50  net. 

Professor  Home  is  a  clear  thinker,  a  forceful  writer,  an  inspiring 
teacher  and  a  lovable  man.  His  pupils  numbering  now  among  the  thou- 
sands are  unanimous  in  the  assertion  of  the  great  practical  helpfulness 
of  his  courses  in  Dartmouth  college  and  now  in  New  York  University. 
The  present  volume  is  the  outgrowth  of  his  classroom  discussions  at 
Dartmouth,  of  the  great  theme  of  human  freedom  and  responsibility. 
The  question  as  to  whether  man  has  the  power  to  determine  his  own  fate 
or  not  is  an  old  and  ever  new  one.  This  volume  will  not  settle  it ;  but 
it  will  aid  each  reader  to  do  his  own  thinking  and  so  come  nearer  to  a 
settlement  in  his  own  case  and  for  himself  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible.  It  will  make  an  excellent  text-book  for  a  college  class  in  moral 
philosophy. 

COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  Albert  Galloway 
Keller,  Professor  of  the  Science  of  Society  in  Yale  University,  and  Avard 
Longley  Bishop,  Professor  of  Geography  and  Commerce  in  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School.    Fully  illustrated.    Ginn  &  Company.  Price,  $1,00. 

Recent  books  in  this  field  have  been  written  for  high-school  pupils  in 
the  second  or  third  year.  The  textbook  here  presented  by  Professors 
Keller  and  Bishop  is  intended  for  younger  pupils  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  of  grammar  school  and  for  early  high  school  work.  It 
makes  the  important  facts  of  commerce  and  industry  interesting,  be- 
cause it  clearly  shows  the  relation  between  those  facts  and  the  everyday 
life  of  boys  and  girls. 


Periodical  Notes 

Hildegarde  Hawthorne  "  Books  and  Reading,"  in  September  St.  Nicholas  says:  "  There 
has  never  been  a  language  spoken  that  has  not  been  used  for  telling  fairy  tales.  Whether 
in  hot  lands  or  cold,  among  savages  or  the  most  cultivated  nations— why,  not  a  moment 
passes  in  which  some  one,  somewhere,  is  not  telling  a  fairy  tale,  or  listening  to  one,  or  read- 
ing one.  or  perhaps  writing  a  new  one.  Which  makes  it  delightfully  probable  that  we  shall 
always  have  them  with  us,  however  scarce  the  fairies  may  have  made  themselves  in  these 
prosaic  and  practical  days."  "  Worse  than  Siberian  Prisons,"  says  Arnold  Bennett  of  oar 
sleeping-cars,  in  Harpers'  Magazine  for  August.  An  article  on  "The  Mission  of  Woman," 
in  the  August  Xorth  American  Review  is  well  worth  reading.  It  is  by  A.  Maurice  Low,  A 
splendid  article  bearing  upon  the  same  subject  is  contributed  to  the  August  y4f/an<ifi  Month 
ly  by  Mr,  Earl  Barnes,  the  well  known  educator.  We  call  attention  to  Maurice  Francia 
Egan's  appreciative  article  on  "Everybody's  St.  Francis,"  in  the  August  CerUury  and  to 
Charles  B,  Town's  "  The  Peril  of  the  Drag  Habit "  in  the  same  magazine. 
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^]iNiiiiiiiHDiNiiiiiiiiic^  j^  ^g  j^Q^  generallj  recognized  that  the  aim  of  educa- 
1  tion  is  character  building.  Moral  education  differs 
3  from  other  kinds  only  in  the  directness  of  this  aim. 
I  Education  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  learning 
«i>]iiiiiiiiiiHaHiiiiiiiiiic^  gives  to  the  child  needed  knowledge  by  which  right 
j  I   social  and  business  relations  may  be  known  and  by 

I  I   which  they  may  be  most  effectively  carried  into 

4»]HiiiniiiiiaHiiniiNiic4>  |-£g^  Moral  education  seeks  the  same  ends  in  more 
immediate  ways.  The  building  up  of  character  or  self-realization 
involves  two  processes, —  the  forming  of  ideals  and  the  ultimating 
of  them  in  life. 

We  have  first  to  inquire  how  these  two  processes  which  constitute 
the  true  end  of  life  are  promoted  by  education.  If  a  child  is  told 
how  to  make  a  box,  he  has  acquired  information  or  knowledge  by 
means  of  instruction.  He  may  not  be  able  to  make  the  box,  but  he 
knows  how  it  may  be  done.  If  now  in  addition  to  being  told  he  is 
directed  in  the  actual  process  of  making  a  box,  he  has  acquired 
both  knowledge  and  power  through  what  is  called  training.  Thus 
it  is  that  we  have  manual  instruction  and  manual  training,  —  two 
quite  different  processes. 

Again,  if  a  child  is  told  that  he  should  throw  his  shoulders  back 
and  keep  his  head  erect  in  walking,  he  has  received  some  informa- 
tion which  may  or  may  not  become  of  use  to  him.  But  if  the  idea 
of  correct  position  is  realized  in  action  many  times,  until  he  has 
acquired  grace  or  strength,  he  has  had  training.     These  two  kinds 
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of  physical  education  are  called  physical  instruction  and  physical 
training. 

Carrying  now  the  same  idea  into  the  realm- of  conduct,  we 
may  inform  the  child  that  he  should  tell  the  truth  and  perhaps 
give  him  some  good  reasons  for  doing  so ;  or  we  may  so  lead  him 
that  he  will  clearly  see  the  real  nature  of  truth  telling  and  have  the 
power  always  to  practice  it.  The  former  of  these  processes  may  be 
called  moral  instruction  and  the  latter  moral  training. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  by  moral  instruction  there  is  gained 
information  and  knowledge  relating  to  right  conduct,  and  that  by 
moral  training  there  is  gained  knowledge  and  power  in  the  same 
direction.  The  difference  between  the  results  of  these  two  pro- 
cesses should  be  clearly  seen  by  all  who  have  the  care  of  children 
and  youth,  for  upon  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  difference 
between  these  results  will  depend  in  great  measure  their  success  as 
moral  teachers. 

To  be  informed  either  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  reading  that 
certain  acts  and  feelings  are  wrong  and  should  be  shunned  or  that 
certain  other  acts  and  feelings  are  right,  however  important  such 
information  may  be,  does  not  compare  in  effectiveness  to  that  train- 
ing by  which  the  child  is  led  to  incorporate  into  his  daily  life  the 
elements  of  those  virtues  which  mark  the  lives  of  good  men  and 
women. 

It  is  only  by  repeated  exercise  in  the  life  that  habits  are  formed. 
It  is  by  such  training  that  the  child  sees  and  feels  for  himself  what 
the  moral  act  is,  and  therefore,  comes  to  know  it  as  he  could  in  no 
other  way.  Such  knowledge,  moreover,  is  retained  and  added  to 
in  a  way  quite  different  from  mere  information,  for  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  self-gained  knowledge  is  a  capacity  and  desire 
for  more  knowledge,  whereas  when  the  mind  is  full  of  information 
each  new  bit  of  information  tends  to  crowd  out  something  of  what 
was  already  there.  It  is  for  this  reason  in  part  that  more  reliance 
is  placed  upon  training  as  a  moral  force  than  upon  instruction. 

But  moral  instruction  has  its  place  in  school,  even  though  it  be 
a  minor  one.  There  should  be  read  and  told  carefully  selected 
fairy  tales  and  fables,  to  be  followed  by  stimulating  biographies 
and  familiar  talks.  In  these  familiar  talks  and  in  the  responses 
made  by  the  children,  one  great  psychological  fact  should  be  kept 
in  mind, —  the  fact  that  there  is  absolute  danger  in  talking  about 
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goodness  in  the  abstract,  and  especially  when  the  message  reaches 
the  child  in  the  form  of  duties  or  restrictions. 

Care  also  should  be  taken  that  the  children  be  not  permitted  to 
talk  in  praise  of  their  own  virtues.  There  is  no  feature  of  child 
life  short  of  immorality  itself  more  deplorable  than  that  of  a  prig- 
gish assumption  of  superior  goodness  on  the  part  of  children. 

The  principal  virtues  which  we  wish  to  include  in  these  stories 
and  talks  are  reverence,  obedience,  respect  for  the  rights  and  feel- 
ings of  others,  purity,  sympathy,  truthfulness,  sincerity,  honor,, 
and  justice. 

It  is  for  the  wise  teacher  to  select  the  reading  for  his  pupils  with 
reference  to  one  or  another  of  these  virtues,  always  keeping  in 
mind  the  fact  that  the  lesson  sought  to  be  given  should  be  concrete 
and  incidental  rather  than  abstract  and  direct.  The  moral  talks 
also  should  be  so  given  as  not  to  excite  aversion  in  the  children,  as 
so  many  moral  talks  do.  Stories  of  real  or  imaginary  events  should 
not  have  a  too  pointed  moral.  These  stories  and  general  talks  may 
best  be  given  to  the  children  together,  but  the  personal  and  delicate 
message  should  be  given  in  private  at  a  time  when  the  impressions 
may  be  the  strongest. 

Important  and  desirable  as  these  moral  readings  and  talks  are, 
no  doubt  the  indirect  ethical  lessons  learned  from  the  regular 
studies  are  more  so,  especially  in  the  subjects  of  industrial  train- 
ing, history,  literature,  nature  study  and  art. 

I  should  like  to  dwell  here  upon  ways  of  instruction  by  which 
lessons  of  life  are  learned  in  connection  with  the  common  branchea 
of  the  school.  I  should  only  have  to  show  in  detail  what  our  best 
teachers  are  doing  in  this  regard  daily.  I  am  sure  that  a  full  ac- 
count of  this  work  or  better  that  the  work  itself  and  the  evident  in- 
terest which  the  children  have  in  the  subjects  when  connected  with 
life  would  convince  any  unprejudiced  person  of  the  superiority  of 
these  lessons,  as  lessons  in  morals  over  direct  moral  lessons  however 
good  they  may  be.  But  my  present  theme  is  moral  training, 
which,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  is  quite  a  different  matter  from 
mere  instruction. 

Moral  training  may  be  described  as  the  building  of  character  by 
example  and  practice.  There  is  no  one  of  the  virtues  above  enum- 
erated that  is  not  shown  or  may  not  be  shown  in  the  daily  life  of  the 
school,  and  there  is  scarcely  an  hour  of  any  day  when  an  opportu- 
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nity  is  not  afforded  for  the  impressing  of  one  or  another  of  these 
virtues  npon  the  minds  and  lives  of  the  children.  In  other  words, 
we  may  teach  and  apply  moral  principles  in  the  same  way  that 
good  teachers  everywhere  are  teaching  and  applying  the  principles 
of  science,  viz.,  by  the  laboratory  method.  Everyday  relations  be- 
tween teacher  and  pupils  with  one  another  are  the  ever  present  lab- 
oratory in  which  the  quality  of  the  principles  of  good  conduct  is 
taught  and  tested. 

The  knowledge  obtained  by  training  has  been  referred  to  as 
more  reliable  and  permanent  than  the  knowledge  obtained  by  mere 
instruction.  Power,  the  second  component  of  training  is  far  more 
important  as  a  moral  end  than  either.  Power  means  ability  in  self- 
direction  and  may  be  said  to  belong  primarily  to  the  will.  It  is 
manifested  in  many  and  various  ways,  and  may  be  cultivated  early 
in  the  life  of  the  child.    I  will  mention  but  three  of  these  ways. 

There  is,  first,  the  power  of  initiative.  We  know  the  difference 
in  people  in  this  regard.  There  are  some  who  succeed  in  doing 
much  good  in  the  world  because  they  early  discover  the  needs  of 
others  and  devise  prompt  and  original  ways  of  meeting  them. 
While  these  people  are  effectively  doing  their  work,  others  are  say- 
ing, "How  simple  it  all  is !  Why  did  I  not  think  of  it  and  do  it  ?" 
'Next  in  importance  then  to  knowing  what  things  in  life  are  worth 
while  is  the  power  to  take  the  initiative  in  doing  them.  This  power 
may  be  cultivated  by  the  influence  of  example  in  promptness  and 
energetic  action  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  by  the  con- 
stant suggestion  of  possible  new  lines  of  endeavor  and  of  a  strong 
initial  effort  in  them,  by  a  judicious  use  of  praise  for  commendable 
strength  of  initiative  in  any  good  work,  and  by  giving  to  pupils 
freedom  of  opportunity  in  the  exercise  of  originality  and  extra 
effort. 

Another  element  of  power  to  be  cultivated  in  the  life  of  the 
school  is  self-control.  It  is  evident  that  this  power,  so  essential  to 
every  moral  action,  cannot  be  imposed  upon  children  by  instruc- 
tion. Even  in  the  earliest  years,  before  the  age  of  full  responsibil- 
ity is  reached,  good  habits  are  formed  more  by  direction  and  guid- 
ance of  actions  than  by  any  amount  of  counsel.  Later  the  power  of 
self-control  becomes  of  prime  importance.  If  the  children  are  at 
all  free  in  their  actions,  and  if  the  right  appeals  are  made  to  them, 
there  will  be  constant  opportunity  afforded  both  in  the  lesson  and 
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in  the  recreation  time  for  the  exercise  of  self-control.  If  we  inter- 
pret this  power  in  children  to  mean  the  ability  to  live  up  to  their 
ideas  of  what  is  right,  we  shall  not  be  content  with  a  single  arbi- 
trary standard  either  of  moral  ideas  or  of  moral  power  but  recog- 
nize as  many  standards  of  ideals  and  attainment  as  there  are  pu- 
pils. By  such  recognition  and  consequent  treatment  the  standards 
of  all  will  be  advancing  both  in  a  knowledge  of  what  is  right  and 
in  the  power  to  do  it. 

At  every  apparent  infraction  of  a  rule  of  good  conduct  on  the 
part  of  a  pupil,  the  first  question  for  him  to  answer  is  whether  he 
knew  that  that  particular  act  of  his  was  wrong  or  out  of  place.  If 
he  did  not  know  it  was  wrong  or  out  of  place,  he  should  not,  of 
course,  be  held  accountable  for  it.  He,  perhaps,  sees  for  the  first 
time,  the  duty  of  respecting  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others.  And 
not  only  is  he  a  learner  of  new  standards  of  justice  or  right,  but 
others  are  learners  as  well  who  have  been  witnesses  of  the  deed. 

If  perchance  he  did  know  that  what  he  did  was  not  just  or  right, 
the  thing  to  do  is  not  to  punish  arbitrarily  the  fault  and  so  ^'get 
even"  with  the  culprit,  as  is  so  frequently  done ;  but,  if  it  is  a  first 
offence,  to  show  in  the  clearest  way  the  real  nature  of  the  offence. 
For,  in  all  likelihood,  the  fault  lay  not  in  doing  the  thing  whatever 
it  was,  but  in  doing  it  "on  the  sly."  The  offence,  therefore,  was 
really  deception  and  for  that  he  should  be  treated.  For  the  first 
time,  possibly,  he  sees  the  real  nature  of  his  every  day  offences  and 
the  justice  of  being  classed  among  delinquents  and  weaklings.  He 
is  told  that  only  certain  classes  of  persons  have  to  be  watched,  and 
the  appeal  is  made  to  him  to  prove  himself  able  to  be  counted  out- 
side of  these  classes.  He  should  be  told  that  it  must  depend  upon 
himself  whether  he  will  be  trusted  or  not,  and  his  subsequent 
treatment  should  be  such  as  to  convince  him  that  what  was  told 
him  was  as  wise  as  it  was  true. 

The  third  and  last  element  of  power  that  I  shall  speak  of  is  corir 
tinuity  or  the  power  to  carry  out  a  purpose  to  a  successful  ending, 
— the  power  to  work  patiently  and  persistently  for  the  attainment 
of  a  desired  object.  We  know  the  weakness  of  children  and  others 
of  untrained  minds  in  this  regard.  They  take  up  every  new  pro- 
ject with  great  zeal  and  work  diligently  for  a  while  only  to  grow. 
lukewarm  after  a  short  time  or  else  drop  the  work  altogether. 

While  the  regular  lesson  work  is  a  very  effective  means  of  culti- 
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vating  the  power  of  continuity,  the  social  life  of  the  school  affords 
a  more  direct  means  of  accomplishing  the  same  object,  especially  in 
the  direction  of  character  building. 

As  in  self-control,  so  in  continuity  of  effort  there  is  the  greatest 
possible  difference  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  Some  of  them  are 
strong  and  steadfast  in  their  efforts  to  attain  a  high  ideal  while 
others  with  equally  high  ideals  are  easily  diverted  from  their  pur- 
pose. The  teacher,  therefore,  is  obliged  to  work  upon  pupils  indi- 
vidually as  well  as  collectively,  ever  keeping  in  mind  the  dangers 
of  too  great  a  tension  of  moral  effort  on  the  part  of  the  children  and 
a  too  obvious  missionary  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Again 
and  again  may  appeals  have  to  be  made  for  renewed  exertion  after 
failure,  and  constant  effort  may  be  needed  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  take  "short  cuts"  by  resorting  to  the  usual  puniv^hments  for  of- 
fences done.  The  object,  of  course,  is  to  have  the  pupils  keep  up 
an  interest  in  the  attainment  of  certain  moral  ends,  the  chief  of 
which  is  self-control  in  the  realization  of  high  ideals. 
(To  he  continued  in  November  Education.) 
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By  Charles  Foedyce,  Dean  of  Teachees  College,  The 
Univeesity  of  N^ebeaska  —  Lincoln 

|]iiiHiimiiDiiiiiiiiimc|  KErRESHi:^rG  series  of  ethical  waves  have 
recently  swept  over  our  country,  resulting  in  a  purg- 
ing of  the  commercial,  political  and  social  atmos- 
phere, creating  a  new  type  of  moral  sense;  the 
4]iniiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiii4.  wording  of  this  theme  suggests,  however,  that  the 
I  I   crusade  against  existing  evils  has  penetrated  less 

I  I    deeply  unto  collegiate  circles  than  into  the  arena  of 

♦^"'""'""°""""""'*  the  business  world.  The  phrase  "college  ethics" 
seems  to  imply  that  the  man  so  fortunate  as  to  be  registered  in  a 
college,  may  be  governed  by  ethical  law  unlike  that  outside  the  clas- 
sic halls  of  learning,  that  the  Golden  Rule  does  not  apply  to  the 
gownsmen  in  the  same  way  as  to  the  townsmen. 

A  careful  study  of  the  problem  leads  one  to  believe  that  students 
have  the  opinion  that  they  are  granted  a  species  of  conduct  not 
enjoyed  in  the  world  outside ;  that  the  cheating  in  the  class  room 
is  less  disgraceful  than  cheating  in  the  counting  room ;  that  it  may 
be  a  crime  for  John  Jones  to  endorse  a  check  with  the  name  of  an- 
other whose  credit  in  the  bank  is  good,  thereby  securing  money 
that  his  own  name  would  not  merit,  yet  that  he  may  secure  with 
impunity  value  on  the  professor's  class-book  by  signing  his  own 
name  to  a  Greek  translation  whose  value  is  earned  by  another; 
that  the  law  prevailing  in  the  streets  may  consign  to  prison  a  poor 
hungry  tramp  who  takes  a  loaf  of  bread,  but  exonerates  a  collegian 
who  has  pilfered  from  the  banquet  tables  of  loving  friends  a  dozen 
souvenir  spoons,  that  civil  authorities  may  arrest  and  imprison  a 
group  of  drunkards  who  obstruct  the  street  and  disturb  the  quiet 
of  the  night,  yet  laugh  at  the  college  gang  who  make  the  night  hide- 
ous with  their  unearthly  howls  and  cries ;  that  it  is  a  crime  to  bet 
on  the  ^ew  York  race-track,  but  simply  a  display  of  college  spirit 
to  bet  at  the  annual  college  debate,  oratorical  contest  or  intercolleg- 
iate foot-ball  game ;  that  the  academician  who  inflicts  wounds  upon 
the  new-comer,  torturing  him  until  he  reaches  a  feverish  heat,  then 
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plunges  him  into  a  tank  of  cold  water,  laying  the  foundation  for 
pneumonia,  leading  ultimately  to  death,  is  less  responsible  than 
the  highwayman  who  takes  more  directly  the  life  of  his  victim. 

Have  not  the  patrons  of  our  schools  a  right  to  hope  that  the 
moral  upheaval  that  is  at  work  to  eradicate  the  evils  in  the  business 
and  political  world  may  arouse  college  authorities  to  correct  the  in- 
consistencies prevalent  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning? 
Should  it  not  become  clear  that  cheating  is  cheating,  whether  in  the 
class  room  or  in  the  counting-room;  that  stealing  is  stealing, 
whether  engaged  in  by  the  student  or  the  civilian ;  that  gambling  is 
gambling,  whether  indulged  in  by  the  sport  on  the  New  York  race- 
track or  by  those  matriculated  in  the  Christian  college?  Deceit, 
vandalism,  theft  and  murder  are  crimes,  whether  perpetrated  by 
men  and  women  in  cap  and  gown  or  by  those  in  civilian  garb.  The 
adjective  "college"  before  the  word  "ethics"  does  not  grant  the 
student  a  freedom  in  conduct  not  conceded  in  the  market  place 
or  in  the  church  pew.  Is  it  not  time  that  the  moral  wave  that  has 
given  business  men  a  new  sense  of  honor  should  sweep  through  the 
college  halls,  for  out  of  these  halls  are  the  ethical  issues  of  the 
commercial,  social  and  political  world.  It  is  significant  that  the 
leaders  in  almost  every  avenue  of  life  are  the  men  and  women  who 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  higher  educa- 
tion ;  since  these  college-bred  men  hold  most  places  of  honor,  trust 
and  influence,  it  is  imperative  that  the  seats  of  learning  should  be 
dominated  by  the  best  of  moral  forces ;  we  should  adopt  the  maxim 
of  the  Prussianfi  that  "whatever  you  would  have  appear  in  the  life 
of  a  nation  you  must  put  into  its  schools."  President  Roosevelt 
has  recently  said  —  "the  most  characteristic  work  of  the  republic 
is  that  done  by  the  teachers,  for  whatever  our  short-comings  as  a 
nation  may  be,  we  have  at  least  firmly  grasped  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  do  our  part  in  the  difficult  and  important  work  of  self-gov- 
ernment, that  we  cannot  rule  and  govern  ourselves,  unless  we  ap- 
proach the  task  with  developed  minds  and  with  that  which  counts 
for  more  —  with  trained  characters/'  Our  schools  are  the  crucibles 
in  which  are  elaborated  by  a  mysterious  alchemy  the  forces  that  de- 
termine the  ethical  character  of  our  commonwealth ;  to  set  up  one 
code  of  morals  for  the  college-hall  and  another  for  the  street,  trains 
our  citizens  into  a  duplicity  of  life  that  all  subsequent  restraint 
fails  to  correct. 
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The  four  years  of  college  life  form  habits  from  which  the  youth 
rarely  breaks  away  in  later  years ;  if  selfish  in  college,  he  is  likely 
to  be  selfish  through  life;  if  his  impulses  are  altruistic  in  college, 
he  will  have  a  deep  interest  in  others  ever  afterward ;  if  he  cheats 
in  the  class-room,  he  paralyses  his  conscience  and  lays  the  founda- 
tion for  cheating  in  business ;  if  he  is  good  only  when  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  a  proctor,  he  is  not  likely  to  make  a  safe  clerk 
with  whom  to  entrust  another's  business ;  if  he  bets  at  the  foot-ball 
game,  he  has  laid  the  fundament  for  gambling  anywhere  and 
everywhere. 

There  is  certainly  no  excuse  for  the  laxity  in  morals  thus  found 
in  our  colleges ;  for  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  so  favorable  for 
the  development  of  a  keen  sense  of  duty  as  here ;  men  in  the  con- 
tests of  commercial  life  are  apt  to  make  pecuniary  rewards  the 
goal  of  effort,  but  the  man  in  quest  of  scientific  and  literary  facts, 
seeks  them  independent  of  the  warping  effects  of  monetary  re- 
turns; the  statesman  is  apt  to  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  poli- 
tician as  a  result  of  inducements  incident  to  securing  ofiice;  but 
the  student  in  search  of  historic  truth  is  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  largeness  of  life  and  high  altruistic  motive  rather  than  a 
greed  for  gain  or  office  are  the  factors  that  have  inscribed  names  on 
the  roll  of  fame.  A  man  successful  in  any  profession  is  apt  to  have 
all  interests  increasingly  centering  in  a  selfish  life,  but  the  stu- 
dent's mental  and  moral  horizon  continually  enlarges  as  he  learns 
that  the  good  and  great  of  all  ages  have  devoted  their  energy  to 
the  service  of  others.  It  is  true,  as  we  should  expect,  that  stu- 
dents as  a  rule  have  a  high  sense  of  honor ;  their  ethical  life  usually 
conforms  to  the  highest  criteria;  there  are  reasons  for  believing 
that  many  of  the  evils  in  university  circles  are,  at  the  outset,  less 
a  matter  of  ethical  dictate  than  of  prevailing  custom  and  senti- 
ment; that  many  of  the  breaches  of  moral  conduct  in  the  college 
are  not  the  result  of  intentional  wrong-doing,  but  rather  of  co- 
lege  usage ;  most  of  the  evils  mentioned  are  the  outgrowth  of  a  cus- 
tom-warped judgment  rather  than  of  the  heart ;  the  issue  of  prac- 
tices that  have  grown  up  in  the  athletic  field  and  other  planes 
where  there  are,  as  yet,  no  well-defined  rules  of  conduct.  "I  am 
convinced  that  in  many  instances  of  supposed  under-handedness  lA 
college  athletics,  the  case  is  one  of  perverted  vision  rather  than  of 
moral   obliquity.      We  need   constantly  to   remember   that  many 
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things  which  to  the  faculty  and  the  outsiders  appear  palpably  dis- 
honorable are  not  so  regarded  by  the  student,  because  he  is  in  the 
grip  of  a  collective  athletic  sentiment  of  which  others  know  but 
little.  He  is  in  need  of  enlightenment  rather  than  of  censure.  He 
is  a  reminder  that  athletic  tactics  have  not  been  adequately  inter- 
preted to  college  students  in  simple  terms  of  right  and  wrong. 
The  strategy,  for  example,  by  which  a  pitcher  leads  a  runner  on 
the  bases  to  over-estimate  his  chances  ^'to  get  away"  is  perfectly 
legitimate ;  but  the  strategy  employed  by  the  catcher  who  habitually 
pulls  the  ball  down  as  he  catches  it,  and  thus  leads  the  umpire  to 
call  it  ''a  strike"  is  dishonored.  The  principle  is  perfectly  clear  j 
to  practice  deception  on  the  umpire  is  to  practice  imposition  on 
the  opposing  team.  But  how  many  students  pause  to  make  the 
distinction  and  how  often  has  it  been  made  clear  to  them."  (C.  A. 
Smith,  Educ.  Rev.  1905:  389).  The  ethical  difference  in  these 
two  cases  is  not  easily  seen  by  students ;  there  is  here,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  need  of  enlightenment ;  if  the  students  do  not  see  such 
distinctions  they  are  aj^t  to  accept  the  dictates  of  custom,  which  has 
in  most  instances  grown  up  through  a  laxness  naturally  arising 
from  a  strong  temptation  for  each  one  to  think  that  what  the  stu- 
dent body  does  is  all  right.  Let  one  college  community  establish  an 
annual  "shirt-tail  parade"  or  "sneak-day"  and  others  will  soon 
adopt  these  disgraceful  ceremonies,  without  even  weighing  the 
moral  effects  on  their  scholastic  life;  let  one  team  win  the  day 
in  the  athletic  field  by  a  new  species  of  stratagem,  whether  honora- 
ble or  dishonorable,  the  new  tactics  are  likely  to  be  incorporated 
in  the  manoeuvres  of  other  teams.  It  is  a  sort  of  accepted  notion 
that  to  take  advantage  of  an  opposing  team  when  the  umpire  is  not 
looking,  is  justifiable.  This  practice  is  so  common  that  it  has  al- 
most become  an  established  law.  Expert  cheating  indeed  often 
receives  applause.  Equally  dishonorable  are  many  of  the  customs 
in  the  class-room  where  cribbing  and  other  forms  of  deception  go 
on  under  the  eye  of  the  school  authorities ;  students  even  maintain 
that  it  is  no  serious  offence  to  cheat  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
proctor,  claiming  that  where  there  is  no  confidence  cheating  is  no 
crime. 

The  need  of  a  quickening  of  the  conscience  of  student  bodies, 
of  a  crusade  against  these  low  standards  of  conduct  is  everywhere 
felt,  proof  of  which  is  evinced  in  the  recent  establishment  of  an 
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International  Committee  on  Moral  Training;  this  Committee  of 
teachers  and  public-spirited  men  from  various  countries  was  organ- 
ized in  London,  a  little  over  one  year  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  untoward  moral  tendencies  in  our  schools  and  of  devising 
if  possible,  such  means  as  will  contribute  to  an  improvement  in 
methods  of  moral  instruction.  The  commission  has  already  col- 
lected data,  throwing  much  light  upon  the  causes  of  lax  moral 
conditions;  it  finds,  in  general,  that  too  little  attention  has  been 
given  by  faculties  and  school  authorities  to  the  subject  of  ethical 
standards;  that  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  in  particu- 
lar, there  has  been  a  gradual  lessening  of  the  grip  on  the  deport- 
ment of  the  student  body,  that  faculties  have  too  often  been  content 
to  give  students  undue  freedom  in  fraternities,  in  other  organiza- 
tions and  on  the  athletic  field;  that  out  of  this  freedom  evil  cus- 
toms have  grown  that  are  now  so  firmly  intrenched  that  they  are 
hard  to  control.  The  recent  excitement  in  Parliament  over  the 
Educational  Bill  resulted  not  only  from  sectarian  jealousy,  but 
from  an  intense  desire  upon  the  part  of  the  English  people  to  es- 
tablish a  school  law  that  may  bring  about  such  changes  as  will 
inculcate  in  their  youth  such  ideals  as  are  fundamental  to  high 
moral  character  and  a  better  citizenship.  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Erance  and  Italy  have,  during  the  last  decade,  been  giving  more 
and  more  attention  to  ethical  instruction  in  their  schools.  Already 
a  perceptible  quickening  of  the  public  conscience  is  noticeable. 
Their  public  school  system,  in  particular,  has  shown  an  appreciable 
progress;  this  has  come  partly  from  formal  systematic  moral  in- 
struction, to  which  English  schools  are  giving  the  first  hour  of  each 
day  and  which  has  been  a  leading  element  of  the  teaching  in  most 
of  the  countries  mentioned,  and  partly  from  the  study  of  legends, 
biography  and  patriotic  history  which  tends  to  free  the  student 
from  sectarian  bias  given  in  religious  instruction.  Equally  potent 
in  these  schools  has  been  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  study  of  the 
masterpieces  in  literature  where  the  esthetic  and  emotional  side  of 
man's  life  ha^  been  depicted  with  a  view  of  emphasizing  motives 
fundamental  to  ethical  conduct. 

American  colleges  demand,  —  first  a  tightening  of  their  grip  in 
the  matter  of  general  control.  In  their  earlier  history,  our  schools 
adopted  the  old  English  system  by  which  they  exercised  a  firm 
grasp  upon  the  student  body.     This  system  became  so  burdened 
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with  petty  restrictions  that  it  grew  more  and  more  objectionable 
to  the  governed  until  it  has  been  practically  abandoned  with  no 
substitute;  as  a  result,  we  are  in  many  cases  without  any  clearly 
defined  method  of  procedure.  The  union  of  faculty  with  represen- 
tatives of  the  student  body  is  giving  desirable  results  in  southern 
institutions  and  in  many  in  the  north.  Most  of  the  leaders  among 
our  students  are  mature  men  and  women  who  are  not  only  students 
but  responsible  citizens,  worthy  of  confidence  and  ready  to  respond 
to  appeals  to  manliness  and  the  sense  of  honor.  Such  have  proba- 
bly a  stronger  influence  over  many  of  their  companions  than  does 
the  faculty  itself.  It  is  for  the  few  thoughtless  and  more  impul- 
sive that  disciplinary  measures  are  created.  The  student  leaders 
are  usually  closely  associated  with  this  disorderly  minority  whom 
they  may  easily  check.  The  author's  experience  of  ten  years  as 
Dean  of  one  of  our  Western  colleges,  has  led  him  to  believe  that 
fraternal  organizations  may  be  valuable  agencies  in  matters  of 
discipline,  as  they  can  exercise  a  wholesome  influence  over,  at  least, 
their  own  members;  doubtless  every  college  ofiicer  has  seen  the 
wisdom  of  utilizing  these  organized  forces.  Through  this  co-opera- 
tion with  the  students  much  may  be  done  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  more  wholesome  set  of  regulations  for  conduct  on  the  athletic 
field,  and  in  the  matter  of  elevating  the  standard  of  authorship  of 
papers  in  the  class-room. 

The  writer  is  convinced  that  indolence  and  general  dissipation 
of  mental  power  are  responsible  for  many  of  the  evils  above  men- 
tioned. Laziness  weakens  one  morally  as  well  as  mentally;  a 
loafer  is  incapable  of  ethical  growth  because  his  mental  fibre  is  too 
dormant  to  assimilate  moral  nourishment;  vigorous,  persistent 
work  of  any  sort  begets  concentration,  self-reliance  and  tenacity 
of  purpose,  all  of  which  have  a  moral  import.  The  principle  value 
of  atheltics  lies  in  the  fact  that  nothing  but  the  student's  best  ef- 
forts are  tolerated  on  the  field ;  such  efforts  have  a  reflex  psychic 
influence  of  incalculable  worth.  A  considerable  per  cent,  of  our 
students  do  not  go  to  college  but  are  sent;  they  struggle  into  the 
institution  with  no  serious  intentions  of  work ;  as  a  rule  they  come 
from  opulent  homes,  dress  attractively,  and  flit  about  as  society 
leaders ;  their  example  is  deleterious  to  students  of  laudible  inten- 
tions who  are  often  thwarted  in  their  course  by  these  so-called 
society  leaders.     A  large  body  of  the  students  yield  to  the  dissipa- 
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tions  of  loafing  and  of  social  life,  neglect  their  studies  and  then 
come  up  for  examination  unprepared  where  the  temptation  for 
deception  is  strong.  Three-fourths  of  the  cheating  in  the  class- 
room is  doubtless  created  by  a  lack  of  preparation  to  meet  assigned 
tasks. 

Finally,  let  me  say,  that  the  ultimate  solution  of  this  problem 
lies  with  the  faculty  iteelf,  for  just  as  the  foundation  of  the  house 
asserts  itself  all  the  way  from  cellar  to  garret,  so  does  the  charac- 
ter of  the  faculty  limit  and  determine  the  atmosphere  in  which  the 
student  lives.  ^'As  is  the  teacher  so  is  the  school",  is  an  old  proverb 
from  whose  truth  we  cannot  escape.  Philip  of  Macedon  once 
wrote  to  the  great  teacher  Aristotle  saying,  "I  thank  the  Gods  pro- 
foundly for  giving  me  a  son  to  inherit  the  splendid  fortunes  I  have 
gained,  but  I  thank  them  more  profoundly  that  they  have  given 
me  that  son  in  the  life-time  of  the  great  teacher,  Aristotle,  who 
alone  can  teach  him  how  to  maintain  and  extend  his  splendid  in- 
heritance." The  infamous  i^ero  caused  his  beloved  teacher  Seneca 
to  be  put  to  death  because,  as  he  said,  "I  hear  at  every  step  of  my 
bloody  career,  his  gentle  luring  words  in  my  ears".  He  thought 
that  if  the  voice  of  Seneca  were  stilled  in  death  this  would  arrest 
its  disturbing  warnings;  but,  alas,  the  admonitions  of  a  great 
teacher,  even  though  the  voice  be  silent,  live  on.  If  this  be  the 
force  of  a  teacher,  how  important  that  our  faculty  be  made  up  of 
men  whose  lives  are  worthy  of  such  a  place  in  ours ;  many  of  our 
instructors  not  only  lend  nothing  to  the  uplift  of  the  moral  atmos- 
phere of  the  institutions  served,  but  rather  detract  from  it.  There 
is  scarcely  a  college  where  there  are  not  petty  factions  in  which 
jealousy,  selfishness  and  unlawful  ambition  lead  them  into  meas- 
ures to  satisfy  personal  ends.  The  student  body  soon  learns  of  these 
disgraceful  conditions  and  are,  many  of  them,  drawn  into  the  un- 
holy cliques  to  lend  their  aid  to  the  contention ;  an  atmosphere  of 
general  dissention  is  soon  created  and  students  following  the  ex- 
ample of  faculty  acquire  the  habit  of  gratifying  unlawful  ambition 
at  any  cost.  A  teacher's  power  is  infinitely  more  in  what  he  is,  than 
what  he  teaches.  ''How  can  I  hear  what  you  say,"  said  Emerson, 
^'When  what  you  are  is  continually  thundering  in  my  ears  ?"  It 
is  this  contact  of  student  life  with  that  of  the  faculty  that  counts 
for  more  than  all  else  in  the  morals  of  our  institutions.  Keally  the 
strongest  lessons  that  we  teach  are  the  lessons  we  do  not  teach,  but 
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those  that  emanate  from  our  personality.  As  the  apostles  at  Em- 
maus  felt  their  hearts  burn  within  them  as  Christ  spoke,  so  the 
student  feels  the  life  of  a  great,  noble  and  sympathetic  teacher. 
History  is  replete  with  examples  of  such  teachers,  among  them 
Thomas  Arnold  of  Rugby  stands  prominently;  the  secret  of  Ar- 
nold's marvelous  power  lay  not  in  his  superior  academic  training, 
but  in  the  fact  that  his  heart  throbbed  with  greatness  and  goodness 
which  reached  out  and  touched  and  moulded  the  lives  of  his  boys, 
whose  sports  and  studies  he  shared.  Mary  Lyon  of  Mt.  Holyoke, 
by  her  consistent  life,  ever  held  before  her  young  women  the  ideals 
of  a  pure,  noble  womanhood ;  so  completely  were  these  ideals  in- 
grained in  the  lives  of  these  students  that  they  reflected  them  every 
where  they  went  in  after  life.  It  is  this  subtle  influence  of  heart 
upon  heart,  and  soul  upon  soul  that  counts  for  ethics  in  the  college 
halls,  without  which  all  formal  instruction  is  worthless.  Such 
has  been  the  influence  of  Aristotle,  Plato,  Socrates,  Aquinas,  Eras- 
mus, Savonarola,  Pestalozzi,  Arnold,  Mary  Lyon  and  a  galaxy  of 
others  who  have  lived  and  taught  down  through  the  ages.  With 
such  teachers,  the  ethical  life  of  our  colleges  will  revive  and  send 
out  such  a  moral  force  as  will  eliminate  the  evils  of  the  commercial, 
political  and  social  world  against  which  legislation  is  now  directed. 


I 


The  Training  of  Rural  Teachers 

THE  PKOVIi^CE  OF  EDUCATION 

Clara  Beooks  Fishpaw,  A.  M.,  Ped.  D.,  Emory,  Va. 

f^'""»'»"°'""" 'f  T   is   only   recently   that   we   have   substituted   the 

I    definition,  education  is  living  for  the  former  concep- 
I   tion,  "Education  is  preparation  for  life."    As  soon 
I    as  the  teacher  comes  to  realize  that  the  problem  of 
4*]iHiiiiHmaiiiiiiiHiiic^   ^^6  school  is  to  relate  the  child  to  his  environment 
I  I    and  enable  him  to  find  himself,  the  importance  and 

i  I    the  opportunity  of  the  undertaking  is  recognized. 

*""""""'°"'" '*   Judging  from  the  artificiality  of  courses  of  study 

one  might  suppose  the  child  is  to  be  trained  for  an  environment 
altogether  different  from  that  in  which  he  lives,  so  little  co-ordina- 
tion exists  between  the  life  inside  the  school  and  that  outside. 
Education  to  be  worthy  the  name  must  adjust  the  individual  to 
his  present  environment,  must  enable  him  to  control  it  and  so  train 
his  powers  that  he  may  be  able  to  meet  changes  in  his  environment 
in  an  efficient  manner. 
The  Rural  Problem: — 

As  the  environment  of  the  country  child  differs  from  that  of  the 
town  and  city,  so  the  problem  of  the  rural  school  differs.  We 
must  admit  that  organization,  supervision,  consolidated  schools, 
sanitary  buildings  and  a  well  co-ordinated  and  properly  correlated 
course  of  study  are  all  necessary  factors  in  the  solution  of  the  rural 
problem,  but  we  may  have  all  these  and  fail,  unless  the  trained 
teacher  is  at  the  helm.  The  fundamental  problem  then,  is  the 
specific  training  of  teachers  for  a  peculiar  and  specific  work. 

It  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute  that  more  than  one-half  the  entire 
school  population  of  our  country  is  rural  and  that  an  amazingly 
low  percentage  of  the  teachers  of  these  children  have  had  any  pro- 
fessional training. 

The  rural  school  has  too  long  served  as  a  sort  of  training  for  the 
inexperienced  and  unprepared  teacher.  As  soon  as  some  experience 
has  been  gathered,  the  teacher  passes  to  so-called  higher  work,  an- 
other unprepared  one  steps  in  to  continue  the  experiment  and  so 
this  practice  continues  year  after  year.     To  what  extent  is  the 
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teacher's  gain  in  experience  a  compensation  for  the  childrens' 
loss  in  training  ?  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  uneconomic  method  of 
preparing  teachers. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  state  to  provide  such  training  for  rurul 
teachers  as  will  meet  the  needs  of  rural  life ;  to  require  such  train- 
ing of  all  teachers  going  into  rural  schools  and  to  pay  them  salaries 
sufficiently  large  to  induce  them  to  make  rural  teaching  their  life 
worL 

There  are  those  who  say,  "The  purpose  of  the  ISTormal  Schools 
is  to  train  teachers  for  the  state."  It  is  true,  every  state,  except 
Delaware,  maintains  one  or  more  I^ormal  Schools,  but  compara- 
tively few  of  the  graduates  go  to  the  rural  schools.  One  superin- 
tendent informed  me  that  his  state  receives  less  than  2  per  cent,  of 
its  teachers  in  the  rural  schools  from  these  ]N'ormals ;  another  less 
than  5  per  cent.  The  supply  of  normal  graduates  in  any  state  is 
far  less  than  the  demand,  unless  we  may  except  Ehode  Island, 
where  we  find  the  rural  problem  reduced  ix>  a  minimum,  because 
only  5  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  is  rural.  The  N^ormal 
School  supplies  60  per  cent,  of  the  entire  teaching  force,  while  only 
12  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  are  without  at  least  one  year's  profes- 
sional training. 

The  demand  upon  ITormal  schools  having  come  chiefly  from 
towns  and  cities,  these  schools  in  large  measure  have  met  the  de- 
mand by  offering  courses  adapted  to  the  needs  of  town  and  city 
life,  consequently  the  rural  schools  have  received  little  aid  from 
this  source.  We  may  hope  for  more  help  in  the  future  as  the  de- 
mands of  the  rural  population  increase  and  as  the  country  people 
themselves  recognize  their  needs,  and  realize  they  have  a  large 
part  of  the  work  to  perform  in  providing  a  just  proportion  of  the 
sum  required  to  guarantee  trained  teachers  and  adequate  equip- 
ment. 

A  forward  movement  is  already  on  foot  all  over  the  country. 
Courses  in  agriculture,  domestic  art,  domestic  science  and  manual 
training  are  being  offered.  Some  N'ormals,  notably  those  of  the 
west,  have  organized  model  rural  schools  as  adjuncts  of  the  'Nor- 
mals,  where  the  students  under  a  well  trained  and  experienced 
critic  teacher,  may  observe  and  practice  under  the  same  conditions 
they  will  later  meet  in  their  work. 

In  my  opinion  every  ^N'ormal  school  should  conduct  a  rural  de- 
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partment  which  must  be  in  charge  of  a  person  trained  for  and  ex- 
perienced in  rural  teaching  and  the  needs  of  rural  life. 

Even  with  such  a  change  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  IvTor- 
mal  schools  will  be  able  to  supply  a  sufficient  number  of  adequately 
trained  teachers  for  the  rural  schools.  To  meet  this  demand  sev- 
eral states  have  organized  County  Training  Classes  and  IN'ormal 
Training  High  Schools.  Most  of  these  schools  are  in  the  north 
and  west.  The  south  has  done  almost  nothing,  though  the  need  is 
here  possibly  the  greatest  and  likewise  the  opportunity  for  uplift 
the  greatest. 

Before  discussing  the  work  of  these  classes  we  must  get  a  clear 
idea  of  the  true  nature  of  the  rural  school  curriculum.  Keeping 
in  mind  that  the  problem  of  the  rural  school  is  the  development  of 
the  child  in  the  environment  wherein  nature  has  placed  him,  I  can 
see  no  true  basis  for  rural  education  save  the  activities  surrounding 
him.  The  child's  equipment  when  he  enters  school  consists  of  ex- 
perience with  objects  about  him  —  a  sen^e  training  arising  out  of 
his  initiative  instinct. 

The  school  has  done  very  little  to  develop  this  sense  training 
already  started,  or  to  turn  to  educational  account  the  knowledge 
already  gained;  on  the  contrary  the  school  has  created  an  atmos- 
phere entirely  unlike  the  activities  of  the  world  outside.  It  is  true 
nature  study,  school  gardens,  elementary  agriculture  and  manual 
training  have  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  many  rural  schools, 
though  the  prevalent  idea  until  very  recently  has  been  that  these 
subjects  are  not  necessary  for  rural  schools,  and  when  these  sub- 
jects are  given,  they  are  regarded  as  the  legitimate  outgrowth  of 
other  subjects  or  as  correlated  material. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  problem,  we  can  readily  see  that 
for  rural  schools  the  order  must  be  reversed.  The  activities  of 
the  environment  create  the  need  for  a  knowledge  of  language, 
reading,  spelling,  writing,  numbers,  geography,  history,  litera- 
ture, etc.  That  this  order  has  not  been  sooner  put  into  operation 
is  no  doubt  due  to  inefficient  teachers  who  have  had  no  training 
applicable  to  working  out  the  rural  problem.  The  teachers'  work 
daring  the  first  days  of  the  child's  school  life  is  to  find  out  his 
experiences  and  at  once  begin  to  develop  intelligent  expression; 
to  further  develop  his  sense  training  by  creating  necessity  for 
the  use  of  the  senses. 
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The  first  school  months,  September,  October  and  November, 
afford  excellent  opportunity  for  enlarging  the  child's  experiences 
in  nature's  activities.  The  ripened  fruits,  the  mother's  work  in 
preparing  them  for  winter  use,  nuts  and  the  storage  of  them  by 
animals,  the  crops  gathered,  our  clothing,  etc.,  are  basal  subjects 
for  oral  expression,  then  for  reading,  spelling,  writing,  etc.  In 
handling  these  objects  of  study  the  touch  sense  is  developed  an  J 
such  words  as  smooth,  hard,  soft,  rough,  prickly,  etc.,  come  to 
have  real  content ;  clothing  materials  afford  opportunity  for  both 
color  and  touch  senses.  The  changing  seasons,  with  their  many 
activities,  furnish  ample  material  for  carrying  on  this  fundamen- 
tal training,  while  books  furnish  the  literature  to  supplement,  en- 
large and  beautify  the  knowledge  gained  through  direct  contact 
with  mother  nature.  When  the  child  asks  How  many — How 
much — it  is  time  to  seize  upon  the  counting  stage  of  his  mental 
life  and  to  develop  number  relations  within  the  realm  of  his  con- 
crete experiences.  The  arithmetic  of  the  elementary  school  can 
be,  and  should  be,  based  upon  actual  life  work,  if  the  child  is  to 
feel  that  his  task  is  really  worth  while.  Construction  work  neces- 
sitates a  knowledge  of  measuring,  number  relations,  etc.,  while 
manual  training  creates  a  need  for  the  knowledge  of  geometric 
principles. 

The  immediate  environment  is  the  basis  for  physical  geography, 
while  the  study  of  the  activities  lead  to  the  world's  industrial  and 
commercial  geography.  The  study  of  peoples,  homes,  local  gov- 
ernment leads  out  to  the  world's  history.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
subject  in  the  elementary  rural  school  for  which  a  starting  point 
cannot  be  found  in  the  child's  immediate  environment.  When  he 
discovers  that  he  has  within  his  grasp  the  key  to  unlock  the 
knowledge  of  the  world  he  will  not  be  long  in  coming  to  an  ap- 
preciation of  his  heritage  and  a  desire  to  remain  on  "God's 
Acres." 

The  work  of  normal  training  high  schools  and  county  training 
classes  is  first  of  all  to  familiarize  the  students  with  rural  needs 
and  then  to  give  them  such  training  as  will  enable  them  to  meet 
these  needs.  Courses  must  be  given  in  psychology,  domestic  art 
and  science,  school  gardening,  elementary  agriculture  and  manual 
training,  reviews  of  the  common  branches  with  methods  of  teach- 
ing them  and  practical  school  management.     Opportunity  must  be 
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given  for  observation  and  for  practice  in  teaching  under  the 
same  conditions  which  the  pupil-teacher  will  later  meet  in  his 
own  school. 

Michigan  and  Wisconsin  are  representatives  of  the  county 
training  schools.  Michigan  has  sent  2100  graduates  into  the  rural 
schools.  Superintendent  Wright  says:  "The  wisdom  of  establish- 
ing these  classes  is  apparent.  When  the  law  authorizing  their 
establishment  was  enacted  less  than  two  per  cent,  of  the  teachers 
in  the  rural  schools  of  the  state  had  received  any  training  to  fit 
them  for  their  work.  Today  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  them  have 
at  least  one  year  of  preparation." 

'New  York,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Arkansas,  Iowa, 
Vermont,  Oregon  and  Virginia  have  normal  training  high  schools 
for  the  special  purpose  of  training  teachers  for  rural  work. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Bishop  who  was  superintendent  of  normal  training 
work  in  ISTebraska  in  1910,  says:  "W^e  are  at  the  beginning  of  a 
solution  of  the  rural  problem.  Teachers  for  rural  schools  should 
not  only  have  a  general  training  for  teaching,  but  should  have  an 
operative  degree  of  special  training  for  teaching  in  rural  com- 
munities. To  normal  training  high  schools,  our  rural  popula- 
tion is  looking  for  those  well  trained  teachers  who  are  of  the 
type  needed  to  inspire  pupils  with  a  desire  for  intellectual  cul- 
ture and  at  the  same  time  keep  them  in  sympathy  with  rural 
life.  Foster  a  better  educational  policy  for  our  agricultural  com- 
munities, give  an  education  that  is  fitting,  appropriate  and  prac- 
tical, an  education  that  provides  the  right  degree  of  general  cul- 
ture, and  that  includes  the  elements  of  agriculture,  domestic  sci- 
ence, and  manual  training,  and  we  shall  see  not  only  the  young 
people  advance  methods  of  husbandry  not  only  to  the  financial 
advantage  of  the  county,  but  with  that  degree  of  intellectual  and 
spiritual  attainment  that  will  make  them  better  citizens." 


Equality  and  the  Schools 

Frank  P.  Whitney,  Glenville  High  School, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

f""""""""""""'! EMOCRACY",  says  Plato,  "is  a  most  accommo- 
I  _^  I  dating  and  charming  form  of  government,  full  of 
I  I  J  -  variety  and  diversity,  and  dispensing  equality  to 
I  '■^  i  equals  and  unequals  alike."  Much  later  De 
^mwHiMcJHuniiiiHt*  Tocqueville  observes,  "If  it  be  your  intention  to 
I  I   confer  a  certain  elevation  upon  the  human  mind, 

I  I  you  must  avoid  the  government  of  a  democracy." 

«f3NiMimNaiuiiimHrc4>  That  in  some  high  sense  men  are  equal  in  a  true 
democracy  is,  of  course,  the  first  article  of  our  civic  creed,  but 
the  equality  which  Plato  ridiculed  and  which  De  Tocqueville 
dreaded  has  wrought  its  mischief  in  the  state.  It  is  a  question 
whether  public  education  has  not  suffered  quite  enough  at  the 
hands  of  this  fiction.  ISTo  greater  foe  to  the  genuine  equality  of 
opportunity  which  our  educational,  as  our  political  system,  im- 
plies, can  be  found  than  the  belief  that  equality  can  be  attained  by 
ignoring  or  denying  diversity  of  gifts  or  by  submerging  all  ele- 
vations in  the  vast  ocean  of  the  commonplace. 

The  city  in  which  I  teach  is  counted  one  of  the  large  cities  of 
the  country.  Its  school  system  is  as  laborious  as  any.  Its  success 
in  organizing  and  systematizing  education  in  the  interest  of  the 
great  mass  of  people  is  widely  advertised  and,  I  suspect,  justly  so. 
Any  one  whose  enthusiasm  would  not  be  aroused  by  the  barest 
recital  of  the  heroic  efforts  to  educate  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the 
halt,  and  the  maimed  which  have  here  been  made,  would  lack 
the  elements  of  humanity.  There  is  ample  reason  for  believing 
that  public  education  here  is  typical  of  that  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Our  school  systems  are  surprisingly  responsive  to  public 
sentiment  and  surprisingly  uniform.  The  prevailing  emphasis 
is  everywhere  the  same  and  at  present  it  is  upon  the  education  of 
the  deficient. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  assert  that  such  a  condition  is  not  tempo- 
rarily wholesome.     As  a  permanent  situation,  however,  it  leaves 
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something  to  be  desired.  That  the  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  cripples  are  at  last  getting  some  share  of  attention  is 
surely  a  sign  of  promise  whereat  we  all  rejoice.  It  is  with  no 
desire  to  discount  in  any  way  this  splendid  humanitarian  work 
that  as  a  teacher  I  raise  the  question  whether  in  our  present  zeal 
for  educating  the  submerged  tenth  we  are  doing  our  duty  by  that 
considerable  fraction  at  the  other  end  of  our  social  and  intellec- 
tual scale. 

There  are  some  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  high  schools 
of  this  city.  There  are  some  hundreds  in  the  school  where  I 
happen  to  be  teaching.  These  young  people  are  in  many  respects 
the  pick  of  the  city,  ambitious,  enthusiastic,  as  willing  to  do  a 
reasonable  amount  of  work  as  most  human  beings.  Somewhere 
among  this  multitude  it  is  safe  to  say,  are  the  great  majority  of 
those  destined  to  be  the  leaders  of  this  city's  life  in  twenty  or  thirty 
years.  What  are  the  public  schools  doing  to  prepare  these  for 
the  leadership  which  fate  has  in  store  for  them  ?  To  this  ques- 
tion public  school  ^^educators"  in  high  positions  have  been  known 
to  answer  proudly,  '^nothing." 

There  are  not  wanting  those  both  in  school  and  out  who  con- 
tend that  leadership  is  without  significance  in  a  democracy. 
Experience  does  not  support  this  contention.  Of  all  forms  of 
government,  democracy  can  least  dispense  with  leaders.  Of  all 
forms  it  suffers  most  when  for  any  reason  adequate  leadership  is 
wanting.  Of  all  forms  it  prospers  most  when  strength  and  wis- 
dom meet  in  its  rulers.  The  history  of  Athens  alone  would  seem 
to  be  the  permanent  and  indisputable  evidence  of  these  statements. 

If  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  the  revolt  from  despotic  gov- 
ernment to  regard  one  man's  wisdom  or  skill  as  good  as  another's, 
a  tendency  to  level  down  the  hills  as  well  as  to  fill  up  the  hollows, 
it  was  but  a  temporary  reaction.  All  the  signs  now  indicate  that 
leadership  in  a  democracy  is  going  to  be  a  far  greater  thing,  a 
far  more  difficult  thing,  and  indeed  even  a  far  more  necessary 
thing  than  hitherto.  Says  Elihu  Root,  '^The  general  situation  is 
that  we  now  have  a  civilization  so  complex  that  none  can  under- 
stand it,  and  that  we  are  producing  scarcely  enough  men  to  oper- 
ate it  properly."  If  it  is  any  concern  of  the  public  schools  to 
increase  the  supply  of  people  of  directive  capacity,  of  initiative, 
and  of  sufficient  skill  and  intelligence  to  become  leaders,  then  it 
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would   appear   that    they   have    a   responsibility    toward    certain 
classes  of  children  that  is  not  now  being  met. 

At  the  present  moment  the  entire  weight  of  the  educational 
administration  is  on  the  side  of  the  deficient  pupil.  Deficiency 
in  health  or  in  brains  or  in  will  causes  "retardation."  All  the 
rewards  go  to  the  teacher  who  can  prevent  or  eliminate  or  conceal 
this  omnipresent  bugbear  of  the  school  world.  The  supreme  test 
of  a  teacher's  efficiency  is  not  how  well  he  has  awakened  sluggish 
minds,  or  how  far  he  has  led  the  capable,  or  what  excellencies  he 
has  discovered,  but  how  few  he  has  "failed."  Reward  for,  or 
even  recognition  of,  high  achievement  in  any  line  save  athletics 
ie  singularly  lacking.  The  weaving  of  baskets  in  a  reform  school 
or  the  giving  of  breakfasts  to  the  underfed  children  of  the  tene- 
ments is  a  surer  road  to  educational  distinction  than  the  encour- 
agement of  any  kind  of  difficult  intellectual  accomplishment.  In 
a  word,  the  time,  the  effort,  and  the  interest  of  the  teacher,  as 
well  as  of  the  administrator,  is  given  to  those  more  or  less  defi- 
cient, all  upon  the  prevalent  theory  that  the  proficient  can  take 
care  of  themselves. 

^ot  long  ago  the  schools  were  regarded  as  in  some  sort  a 
providential  agent  for  the  selection  of  the  fittest.  That  view, 
totally  given  up  so  far  as  the  elementary  school  is  concerned,  is 
still  held  tenaciously  in  some  few  quarters  with  respect  to  the 
high  school.  But  in  spite  of  the  critics  the  high  school  too,  is 
becoming  the  "common  school".  It  is  left  now  to  the  college  pro- 
fessor alone  to  declare  unabashed  that  only  a  part  of  the  youth 
can  profit  by  a  college  course,  that  the  college  properly  has  and 
may  pro])erly  exercise  some  selective  function.  However,  some 
presumptuous  spirits  do  not  hesitate  to  challenge  the  right  even 
of  the  college  to  select  its  own  students.  Soon  we  shall  hear  that 
the  college  itself  has  been  appropriated  by  the  aspiring  crowd  and 
the  inspiring  dictum  shall  go  forth  that  human  society  owes  every 
child  a  college  education. 

It  would  doubtless  be  idle,  even  if  one  wished,  to  disclaim  in 
any  way  the  ideal  of  universal  education,  an  ideal  which  has  so 
gripped  the  American  heart  that  it  has  become  a  passion.  Doubt- 
less many  misconceptions  have  arisen  with  regard  to  human 
equality  and  universal  education,  but  he  were  indeed  a  rash  icon- 
oclast who  would  venture  to  attack  the  popular  idols.     That  uni- 
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versal  education  of  some  sort  is  indispensable,  eveft-y  lover  of 
democracy  must  admit.  It  ought  by  this  time  to  be  fairly  ap- 
parent that  as  the  agent  of  universal  education  and  equality  of 
opportunity  the  school  in  the  democracy  must  forsake  entirely 
any  pretense  of  selecting  its  material.  It  has  not  been  so  appar- 
ent that  the  school  need  not  for  that  reason  surrender  its  selective 
function.  Education  must,  from  its  very  nature,  continue  to  be 
a  selective  process,  but  a  process  in  the  future  to  be  carried  on 
within  the  school  itself. 

While  education  has  been  in  the  process  of  being  universalized, 
its  essential  selective  function  has  been  largely  forgotten.  It  is 
the  fashion  in  some  quarters  to  scout  the  idea  that  the  training  of 
leaders  is  any  concern  of  the  public  school.  In  a  leading  sec- 
ondary school  magazine  I  read  the  following:  "We  are  not 
elected,  we  are  not  paid  to  train  leaders.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
American  system  of  nationality  to  warrant  this  assumption.  Our 
country  was  formed  in  repudiation  of  the  old  idea  of  leaders  and 
followers.  The  Fathers  of  America  established  universal  edu- 
cation." By  inference  "universal  education"  is  responsible  for 
doing  away  with  "the  old  idea  of  leaders  and  followers."  Hail 
to  the  new  and  glorious  era  when  all  are  equally  entitled  to  lead, 
when  one  man's  opinion  is  as  good  as  another's!  In  this  very 
article  the  author  who  is,  by  the  way,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
school  men  of  the  country,  takes  pains  to  state  that  "the  opinions 
of  teachers  are  not  much  regarded."  We  need  not  wonder  greatly 
at  this  if  such  opinions  at  variance  alike  with  the  facts  of  history 
and  the  truth  of  democracy  are  representative  of  teachers. 

That  the  schools  should  within  their  own  organization  exercise 
a  vigorous  selective  function  is  implied  in  the  fundamental  prop- 
osition of  universal  education  itself  that  every  human  being  is 
entitled  to  have  those  native  powers  developed  which  have  in  them 
promise  of  service  to  himself  or  to  his  fellows.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true,  as  we  are  continually  being  reminded,  that  the  "public 
schools  as  they  stand,  do  not  produce  the  citizenship  needed  for 
the  work  ahead  of  the  country."  But  in  all  fairness,  how  can 
they  be  expected  to  when  the  whole  tendency  of  teaching  and 
of  administration  is  toward  the  minimizing  of  distinctions  by 
virtue  of  which  alone  special  efficiency  of  any  sort  is  possible  ? 

In  setting  as  its  aim  the  fullest  and  freest  development  of  all 
the  powers  of  service  possessed  by  the  individual,  universal  edu- 
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cation  makes  no  assumption  of  equality  other  than  the  assumption 
of  democracy  itself,  that  all  men  are  entitled  to  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity. Much  current  educational  theory  and  practice  apparently 
takes  it  for  granted  that  education  is  a  sort  of  gift  which  can  be 
bestowed  alike  on  all  men.  Many  a  public  school  absurdity  can  be 
credited  to  this  fallacy.  In  a  sort  of  heroic  devotion  to  the  care 
of  incompetents,  a  devotion  utterly  praiseworthy  so  long  as  it 
retains  some  sense  of  proportion  and  relative  values,  to  practically 
deny  the  existence  of  superior  individual  gifts,  to  assume  that 
because  in  and  of  itself  one  capacity  may  be  of  as  much  worth  as 
another,  that  therefore  one  is  as  valuable  to  society  as  another,  is 
simply  to  blind  one's  eyes  to  the  plainest  truths  of  human  exper- 
ience. That  there  is  no  difference  in  the  moral  worth  of  the  ^'best 
services"  rendered  gives  not  the  slightest  ground  for  assuming 
equality  in  other  respects.  '  The  proposition  that  "Uniformity 
is  not  one  of  the  merits  of  democracy'^  should  be  written  above 
every  school  room  door.  Any  process  of  education  which  seeks  to 
promote  uniformity  at  the  expense  of  individual  initiative  and 
free  development  is  untrue  to  the  ideal  of  universal  education 
and  therefore  essentially  undemocratic. 

Because  democracy,  on  its  political  side,  has  had  to  concern 
itself  so  largely  with  the  destruction  of  special  privilege  possessed 
by  certain  classes  or  individuals,  it  has  in  many  minds  become 
synonymous  with  a  levelling  process.  Whereas  the  true  leveler 
is  a  tyranny  or  arbitrary  rule  of  any  kind.  Democracy  finds  its 
true  function  in  the  cultivation  of  diversity  rather  than  of  uni- 
formity. The  hope  of  democracy,  social,  political,  and  educa- 
tional, lies  in  the  discovery  of  a  vastly  wider  range  of  interests, 
in  the  exploitation  of  enormously  richer  human  resources,  in  the 
development  of  a  diversity  of  powers  and  capacities  undreamed 
of  under  the  oppressive  conditions  which  other  forms  of  govern- 
ment have  suffered  to  exist. 

Far  from  discouraging  talent  and  genius  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, democracy  will,  of  necessity,  nourish  greatness  more  than 
any  other  form  of  government.  Not  otherwise  can  its  stupendous 
needs  be  met.  There  is  here  no  effort  made  at  defining  what  is 
great  in  traditional  terms.  Democracy  is  daily  revealing  new 
ranges  of  values  in  accordance  with  which  society  is  busy  re- 
adjusting its  standards.  But  it  is  idle  to  dream  that  in  the  true 
democracy  majorities  will  be  the  fountain  and  the  source  of  wis- 
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dom.  Majorities  will  give  effect  to  the  wisdom  that  prevails.  But 
no  less  than  now,  nay,  far  more  than  now,  will  majorities  be  won 
by  the  appeal  of  what  there  i^  of  truth  and  wisdom  in  a  few. 

If,  then,  absence  of  leadership  is  so  far  from  being  a  pre- 
supposition of  our  form  of  government  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
one  indispensable  condition  of  success  in  self-government  is  full 
and  abundant  leadership,  what  shall  we  say  of  an  educational 
system  which  refuses  to  take  any  account  of  this  supreme  need 
of  all  states,  a  need  felt  the  more  keenly  by  democratic  states  as 
they  become  more  truly  self-governing?  What  shall  be  said  of 
an  educational  system  which,  in  violent  disregard  of  all  human 
experience,  refuses  to  feel  any  special  obligation  toward  the  dis- 
covery and  development  of  the ,  exceptional,  which  even  assumes 
that  the  capable  and  proficient  are  able  to  look  after  themselves, 
and  which  gives  its  tenderest  regard  to  those  least  capable  of 
profiting  by  education?  ^N'othing  better  could  be  devised  than 
such  a  policy  to  develop  a  system  of  private  schools  side  by  side 
with  the  public  schools.  That  is  precisely  the  theory  and  the 
policy  that  education  in  a  democracy  should  avoid.  Every  in- 
dividual child  should  be  able  to  find  the  maximum  of  stimulus  in 
the  public  schools.  The  democracy  must  educate  its  children 
together.  There  is  no  danger  of  losing  the  poor  and  the  medi- 
ocre. There  may  be  slight  danger  of  losing  the  rich.  There  is 
the  greatest  danger  of  failing  to  discover  and  to  develop  the  re- 
sources of  the  best  minds. 

We  teachers  are  now  doing  our  best  to  "standardize"  our  pupils. 
We  are  indeed  accommodating  dispensers  of  equality.  To  hold 
our  jobs  we  forswear  our  theories  of  education  and  of  the  ideal 
democratic  society  and  having  found  the  happy  "average"  fit 
every  pupil  to  it.  Whereas  we  should  be  turning  our  charges 
out  with  their  differences  augmented  instead  of  diminished.  When 
we  really  get  down  to  business  we  shall  develop  differences  and 
foster  distinctions,  not  of  course  the  artificial  and  absurd  differ- 
ences and  distinctions  which  "society"  prizes,  but  those  natural 
and  inevitable  ones  which  it  should  be  our  glory  to  find  and  the 
profit  of  society  to  recognize  and  to  use. 

The  truest  and  the  finest  democracies  in  the  world  are  those 
in  which  distinctions  are  most  prized.  The  splendid  cam- 
araderie of  certain  professions,  for  example,  like  the  army,  where 
the  possessor  of  superior  ability  wins  his  reward  in  a  larger  oppor- 
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tunity  of  service,  a  service  which  itself,  regardless  of  its  emolu- 
ments, constitutes  the  chief  title  to  distinction,  should  be  the  very 
soul  of  the  true  democracy.  That  the  state  through  the  school 
is  as  solemnly  charged  with  developing  to  his  full  bent  the  youth- 
ful genius  as  it  is  with  nourishing  the  feeble  spark  of  intelligence 
in  the  imbecile,  should  follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  any  thought- 
ful inquiry  into  the  nature  and  needs  of  democracy.  To  neglect 
the  keenest  minds  is  no  less  disastrous  in  the  end  than  to  neglect 
the  mediocre. 

If  we  agree  with  Huxley  that  "the  most  important  object  of  all 
educational  schemes  is  to  catch  these  exceptional  people  and  turn 
them  to  account  for  the  good  of  society",  or  with  Lester  F. 
Ward,  that  "the  actual  manufacture  of  great  men,  of  the  agents 
of  civilization,  of  the  instruments  of  achievement,  is  not  a  Utopian 
conception,  but  a  practical  undertaking",  then  the  duty  of  the 
American  public  school  is  plain,  forgetting  nothing  that  is  behind, 
but  looking  unto  the  ideal  state,  to  give  to  every  one  who  comes, 
training  to  the  full  measure  of  his  powers.  The  keenest  as  well 
as  the  dullest  minds  can  ask  no  more  than  this.  But  let  us  be 
sure  that  each  has  it.  Only  so  can  the  schools  hope  to  have  some 
share  in  supplying  what  is  now  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest 
needs  of  human  society,  a  considerable  relative  increase  in  the 
number  of  men  and  women  capable  of  directing  and  operating 
our  complex  civilization. 

To  this  end  courses  need  to  be  enormously  broadened,  unex- 
plored stretches  of  educative  material  utilized,  every  individual 
need  met  in  its  appropriate  way,  but  with  all  this  enrichment  of 
courses  and  expansion  of  field  and  extension  of  educational  op- 
portunity there  must  not  fail  to  be  provided  for  the  more  capable 
a  more  rigorous  discipline.  To  ignore  the  demand  for  a  high 
and  lofty  achievement,  call  it  scholarship  or  what  you  please, 
amidst  all  this  democratic  diversity,  is  to  forget  the  most  precious 
single  element  in  any  educational  system.  To  find  the  uncommon 
minds  and  to  know  what  to  do  with  them  when  found  may  be 
quite  as  profound  an  educational  problem  as  any  connected  with 
"retardation".  Let  democracy,  above  all,  make  room  for  the  best. 
Salvation  will  not  come  through  multiplying  the  fairly  good.  If 
public  education  is  not  to  be  thoroughly  demoralized  while  being 
democratized  there  must  be  no  lack  of  a  genuinely  liberal  train- 
ing for  those  able  to  profit  by  it. 
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CHAPTER  y. 

The  Relation  of  Art,  Industry  and  Education 

Laura  H.  Wild,  Peofessor  in  Lake  Erie  College, 
Painesville,  Ohio. 

To  Beauty 

I  would  not  have  thee  far  away 
By  whom  I  must  be  led, 
I  needs  must  have  thee  every  day 
To  be  my  meat  and  bread. 

— Anna  Hempstead  Branch. 

What  is  an  artist  but  a  workman  who  is  determined  that  what- 
ever else  happens,  his  work  shall  be  excellent? 

— William  Morris. 

|3""""""°"""'""«f  RITICS  of  the  aesthetic  are  today  divided  into  two 
I  ^-,  I  schools,  those  who  regard  the  appreciation  of  art 
if  I   as  the  privilege  of  the  few,  and  those  who  insist 

I  ^^  I  that  it  is  the  divine  right  of  the  many,  because  the 
fi]HiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiE$  artistic  is  only  the  perfect  expression  of  the  ele- 
I  I   mental  enthusiasms   of  human  nature.     The  one 

I  I   school  would  guard  the  sacred  shrine  of  art  from 

♦^""""""°""""""^*  every  polluting  touch,  would  forbid  any  but  the 
initiated  to  draw  near,  and  declares  that  one  of  the  rules  of  in- 
itiation is  to  take  off  one's  shoes  as  upon  holy  ground.  The 
other  would  make  no  difference  between  sacred  and  secular,  the 
consecrated  and  unconsecrated,  but  would  throw  wide  the  gates 
foi  all  humanity  to  enter  because  the  slogan  of  this  school  is 
faith  in  the  brotherhood  of  man.  And  this  does  not  mean  demol- 
ishing the  sacred  shrines  and  parting  it  piece-meal  among  the 
rabble  as  souvenirs  of  a  more  excellent  day,  but  it  means  such 
faith  in  the  inherent  greatness  of  human  nature,  in  the  natural 
response  to  the  divine  from  the  soul  made  in  the  divine  image, 
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that  out  of  the  universal  appeal  shall  come  a  higher  appreciation 
of  art  than  the  world  has  ever  known,  even  in  classic  days. 

"Come  hither,  lads,  and  hearken,  for  a  tale  there  is  to  tell, 
0±  the  wonderful  days  a-coming,  when  all  shall  be  better  than 
well." 

This  was  William  Morris's  faith  and  Tolstoy's  faith  and  Ruskin's 
faith  and  the  faith  of  a  whole  army  of  devoted  followers  of  these 
noble  pioneers. 

Yet  this  fundamental  proposition  seems  so  preposterous  to 
those  committed  to  the  old  school  of  thought,  that  they  still  sit  in 
the  seat  of  the  scornful  smiling  at  the  hasty  presumption  of  such 
modern  smartness,  and  as  they  sit  thus  above  the  common  herd — 
these  men  of  leisure  who  have  had  time  to  train  their  aesthetic 
feelings — they  watch  the  men  of  industry  pouring  out  of  the 
working  world,  filling  the  streets  of  the  turbid  factory  town  with 
the  creaking  clatter  of  the  uncouth  and  the  uncultivated,  and  they 
paint  them  sometimes  because  they  are  picturesque,  but  they 
have  no  faith  in  them  nor  belief  in  the  craving  of  the  souls  inside 
them  to  feed  on  beauty  as  their  bread  and  meat.  Moreover,  it 
looks  to  them  as  if  the  taste  of  the  world  were  getting  worse  and 
worse  in  this  industrial  age  of  cheap  machine-made  goods.  They 
see  a  great  gulf  fixed  between  art  and  industry,  the  artist  and 
the  laborer,  the  standards  of  art  for  art's  sake  and  art  for  the 
people. 

Were  it  necessary  to  choose  definitely  between  the  classic  school 
and  the  modern  humanitarian  school,  we  should  have  no  hesita- 
tion as  to  where  our  allegiance  belongs,  any  more  than  in  choosing 
between  the  classic  standard  of  a  plan  of  education  for  the  six 
per  cent,  of  our  children  against  the  ninety-four  per  cent,  who 
fall  between  the  spokes.  But  just  as  the  vocationist  believes  he 
is  impatiently  and  unsympathetically  misunderstood  by  the  classic- 
ist, as  intending  to  besiege  the  very  citadel  of  training  for  mental 
power,  so  the  humanitarian  in  art  believes  his  brother  critic  is 
mistaken  in  his  fear  lest  the  world  will  lose  its  high  artistic 
standards  if  the  gates  are  unlocked  for  the  masses  to  tread  this 
holy  ground.  For  it  is  a  holy  hope  to  believe  that  all  men  are 
born  with  the  possibilities  of  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  nay, 
more,  that  it  is  the  birthright  of  every  new-bom  soul  to  have  the 
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beautiful  in  his  life  just  as  it  is  his  right  if  born  at  all  to  have 
enough  bread  to  eat. 

The  humanitarian  believes  in  ^^the  climb  of  the  unconquerable 
soul"  in  the  artistic  realm  as  well  as  in  the  industrial  and  neces- 
sarily through  the  industrial.  For,  somehow,  every  part  of  this 
life  of  ours  is  so  vitally  and  organically  connected  with  every 
other  part  that  the  hard,  matter-of-fact  conditions  of  the  world 
of  industry  form  the  subsoil  in  which  the  roots  of  the  fair  flower 
of  art  find  nourishment.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  often 
out  of  the  rockiest  soil  comes  the  sweetest  fragrance,  in  the  most 
discouraging  swamp  blossoms  the  rarest  of  orchids. 

This  is  of  especial  interest  today  when  industrial  conditions  are 
changing  so  rapidly,  for,  indeed,  it  seems  as  if  this  great  monster. 
Industry,  held  in  its  keeping  the  keys  to  all  the  most  sacred 
treasures  man  possesses,  not  merely  the  wealth  of  gold  and  silver, 
but  the  riches  of  heart  and  mind,  of  this  world  and  the  next,  of 
home  and  heaven.  And  we  do  seem  to  have  come  to  the  parting 
of  the  ways  when  industrial  pressure  and  ^^the  fierce  immediacy 
of  the  struggle  for  existence"  are  forging  such  fetters  for  the 
common  man  that  the  finer  pulses  of  life  have  no  room  to  play 
and  only  the  uncommon  person  can  attain  enough  of  leisure  or 
repose  to  appreciate  anything  except  the  furious  wild  desire  for 
freedom. 

A  very  pessimistic  picture  could  be  drawn,  one  that  would  satisfy 
the  most  hyper-critical  classicist  and  justify  him  in  shutting  him- 
self up  with  his  Greek  gods  apart  from  the  brutality  and  imbe- 
cility of  modern  life.  But  even  then  he  acknowledges  that  having 
cut  himself  off  from  life  as  a  whole  for  the  sake  of  cultivating  his 
aesthetic  feelings,  he  has  detached  himself  from  the  blood  supply 
and  caused  a  palsy  of  his  members.* 

But  this  is  not  a  true  picture.  Most  pessimistic  pictures  are 
untrue,  and  this  is  only  a  mood,  a  morbid  mood  of  the  unbelieving, 
of  those  who  have  no  faith  in  the  titanic  strength  of  humanity 
as  a  whole  to  change  false  conditions,  no  faith  in  the  ultimate 
true  response  of  every  human  soul  if  given  a  chance.  Such  a 
philosophy  of  the  aesthetic  makes  it  a  hot-house  flower  soon  to 
wither,  and  not  the  sturdy  plant  of  the  open  fields.  But  modern 
philosophy  is  coming  to  our  rescue,  the  psychologist  is  analyzing 

•See  The  Great  Refusal  by  Ethel  Puffer  Howes,  Atlantic,  Nov.,   1911. 
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the  situation  and  telling  115  that  every  experience  has  a  meaning 
and  that  every  activity  of  man  should  be  the  expression  of  that 
meaning  and  that  art  is  only  the  perfect  expression  of  the  mean- 
ing of  everyday  experiences.  Given  freedom  for  that  expression 
and  art  is  bound  to  appear.  "Art  is  not  simply  primitive  wonder 
and  mystery  idealized,  nor  is  it  a  mere  by-product  of  the  reflective 
process;  it  is  a  central  fact  and  legitimate  outcome  of  any  experi- 
ence."    "Art  is  simply  adequate  industry.''* 

The  simple  significance  of  all  of  this  is  that  if  industry  can  be 
so  regulated  that  each  individual  worker  may  have  freedom  to 
express  what  is  in  him  and  not  become  a  mere  machine,  art  is 
bound  to  flourish  because  the  germ  of  it  is  in  every  living  soul, 
just  as  the  germ  of  life  is  in  every  living  seed.  To  act,  to  con- 
quer the  situation,  is  as  natural  as"  breathing ;  to  perfect  the  act, 
to  refine  the  situation,  is  equally  natural  to  free-born  souls.  And 
this  is  art.  Just  as  Lincoln,  our  royal  representative  of  the  com- 
mon people,  "burned  to  do  his  deed  with  the  fine  stroke  and  ges- 
ture of  a  king,"  so  we  who  believe  in  the  innate  royalty  of  every 
human  being,  know  that  when  given  his  freedom  the  joy  of  the 
task  set  before  him  will  cause  his  blood  to  leap  and  his  hand  to 
wield  skillfully  the  master  stroke. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  if,  as  the  clock  strikes  twelve  tomorrow 
noon,  all  factory  doors  were  opened,  the  stream  of  humanity 
pouring  forth  would  immediately  rush  for  paint  and  bru.sh  and 
set  up  their  easels  in  spots  of  beauty  to  produce  pictures  worthy 
of  the  Paris  Salon.  Indeed,  there  are  those  who  think  we  are 
criminal  to  open  our  school  doors  at  one  o'clock  and  let  the  stream 
of  youth  pour  itself  forth  into  the  world  for  an  unguided  after- 
noon of  freedom.  It  certainly  does  not  mean  to  cut  the  strings  of 
educational  restraint  at  fourteen  and  let  the  boy  or  girl  then  try 
to  express  his  unformed  self  in  a  world  he  knows  nothing  about. 
It  does  mean,  however,  an  effort  in  the  educational  world  such  as 
Doctor  Montessori  has  initiated  in  beginning  with  the  little 
child  to  relieve  the  atmosphere  of  all  suffocating  elements  and  to 
reduce  repressive  experiences  to  the  minimum.  It  means  keeping 
this  up  as  an  educative  process  through  the  formative  years  of 
childhood  and  youth  until  one's  chosen  work  becomes  one's  deepest 

*See   Art   and   Industry   by  H.   Heath    Bawden,    The   Journal   of    Philosophy, 
Psychology  and   Scientific  Methods,  Nov.   23,   1911. 
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joy.  Children  thus  taught  have  been  known  to  prefer  their 
studies  to  their  games,  because  the  same  element  of  play  was  there, 
only  in  heightened  degree.  But  it  involves  still  more  than 
this,  that  our  industrial  system  will  need  to  fall  in  line  also  as 
an  educative  factor  in  the  development  of  human  beings.  Think 
you,  then,  if  our  schools  produce  zest  for  achievement  and  our 
factories  provide  joy  in  the  task,  that  anything  can  stand  in  the 
way  of  art  which  is  the  ^'adequate  expression  of  industry"  ? 

Again  the  cynic  sneers  at  the  discipline  of  life  becoming  a  joy, 
the  work  of  the  world  becoming  play.  But  when  the  most  mat- 
ter-of-fact man  sits  down  to  think,  the  thing  that  makes  his  busi- 
ness a  success  and  keeps  him  at  it  when  he  is  tired  is  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  game.  To  play  it  well,  with  skill,  is  his  delight,  and 
that  is  art,  though  it  may  be  of  a  sordid  kind,  not  a  fine  art  in  any 
sense  of  the  word. 

All  this  has  had  practical  illustration  more  than  once.  One  of 
the  most  brilliant  examples  of  this  artistic  truth  is  the  fact  that 
today  America  can  well  pride  herself  upon  her  superiority  in  the 
industry  of  making  stained  glass  because  La  Farge,  the  artist, 
saw  the  deterioration  in  window  manufacture  and  set  to  work  to 
remedy  the  situation.  He  studied  with  the  zest  of  the  enthusi- 
ast free  to  follow  his  bent;  he  gathered  around  him  workmen  to 
carry  out  his  bidding  and  so  inspired  them  with  his  own  enthusi- 
asm that  his  ideas  became  theirs  and  their  own  minds  were  stimu- 
lated to  respond  to  the  ideal.  The  artist  and  the  artisan  work 
as  one,  the  designer  and  the  manufacturer  think  together.  Scotch, 
Irish,  English,  German,  Italian,  French-Canadian  and  American 
are  all  found  there,  melting  their  differences  in  the  fire  of  their 
common  enthusiasm  for  this  creative  work,  to  produce  windows 
which  surpass  in  artistic  expression  all  other  window-making  of 
the  present  day. 

Another  illustration  is  that  of  the  McDowell  Art  Colony  at 
Peterborough,  New  Hampshire.  Because  McDowell  himself  felt 
the  need  of  freedom  and  quiet  and  beautiful  surroundings  to  do 
his  best  work,  his  wife  and  friends  have  fittingly  dedicated  his 
country  homestead  to  the  use  of  other  artists  as  the  most  expressive 
memorial  to  his  name.  And  those  who  have  been  privileged  to 
enjoy  this  beautiful  spot,  about  fifty  in  all, — writers,  musicians, 
pculptors,  painters, — have   some  of  them   done  their  best  work 
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there,  work  of  high  merit  among  the  novels  and  poems  and  statues 
and  musical  productions  of  America.*  This  is  a  practical  proof 
of  the  need  of  all  artists  to  get  close  to  Nature's  very  heart.  Kus- 
kin  asserted  it  a  good  many  years  ago.  He  said,  "an  architect 
should  live  as  little  in  cities  as  a  painter.  Send  him  to  our  hills 
and  let  him  study  there  what  nature  understands  by  a  buttress 
and  what  by  a  dome."  Supposing  such  retreats  and  the  scholar- 
ships needed  were  multiplied  indefinitely  over  the  country,  Amer- 
ica's reputation  for  true  art  would  be  correspondingly  increased. 

These  two  instances  are  illustrations  of  the  need  among  all 
artists,  and  artisans  as  well,  of  the  feeling  of  freedom  and  joy  in 
work.  But  the  need  of  this  begins  lower  down  with  the  boys  and 
girls,  all  boys  and  girls,  even  those  who  apparently  show  no 
particular  aptitude  for  what  we  call  the  fine  arts.  For  if  our 
fundamental  proposition  is  right,  that  art  is  only  the  perfect 
expression  of  the  elemental  enthusiasms  of  human  nature,  all 
children  should  have  the  right  to  such  conditions  and  training  as 
shall  call  forth  the  expression  of  those  enthusiasms  and  shall 
refine  those  expressions  more  and  more  as  the  years  pass  over 
their  heads.  If  there  is  the  faintest  flicker  of  any  aesthetic  ap- 
preciation in  a  child  it  should  be  cherished  and  fostered  not 
simply  as  something  to  gladden  dull  days,  but  as  essential  to  the 
full  development  of  his  being.  So  many  parents  are  such  com- 
plete utilitarians  that  they  scoff  at  the  aesthetic  as  mere  ornament, 
not  adapted  to  the  rough  necessities  of  every-day  living.  So  many 
teachers  themselves  have  never  been  emancipated  from  the  tread- 
mill sufficiently  long  to  realize  that  the  art  of  teaching  is  married 
to  the  joy  in  it,  the  zest  for  it.  So  many  men  and  women  have 
had  their  natures  cramped  and  curbed  and  suppressed  until  they 
are  not  aware  they  were  born  with  the  possibilities  of  aesthetic 
feelings. 

Possibly  no  art  is  more  universally  appreciated  than  music, 
with  its  power  to  kindle  enthusiasm,  fighting  enthusiasm,  to  soothe 
and  comfort  the  forespent,  to  afford  relief  to  pent-up  emotion. 
And  yet  so  many  of  us  older  people  have  missed  all  except  the 
great,  broad,  fundamental  feeling  for  music  which  was  bom  in  us, 
because  we  were  supposed  to  have  no  musical  talent  and  therefore 
had  no  training  in  appreciation,  or  else  we  look  back  to  the  mo- 

♦See  A  New  Idea  in  Art,   Harper's  Weekly,  Oct  28,   1911. 
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notorious  hours  of  compulsory  practice  as  a  joyless  attempt  to 
make  an  amateur,  which  spoiled  the  art,  when  a  piano-player 
would  have  done  better.  Now  listen  to  Mr.  David  Mannes,  the 
Director  of  the  Music  School  Settlements  on  the  East  Side  in 
'New  York.  He  says,  "I  would  like  to  fill  the  city  with  so  many 
good  amateurs  that  every  house  could  make  its  own  music.  The 
way  that  I  should  like  to  teach  a  child  would  be  to  begin  with  it 
when  it  is  two  and  a  half  years  of  age.  I  should  put  either  a 
fiddle  or  a  piano  in  the  room,  but  no  teacher.  I  should  say :  'Here 
is  a  toy;  try  to  do  something  with  it.'  We  put  drums  and  other 
toys  into  a  child's  nursery,  why  not  a  fiddle?  Let  the  child 
touch  and  handle  the  instrument,  let  him  try  to  play  on  it  by 
himself.  Pretty  soon  the  child  will  say:  'Will  somebody  please 
teach  me  ?'  I  have  found  this  to  happen  every  time,  and  it  would 
bo  the  same  way  with  sight  singing,  reading  or  any  other  kind  of 
musical  instruction.  If  we  begin  by  saying,  'You  must  practice 
two  or  three  hours  a  day,'  we  begin  at  the  wrong  end,  for  it  is 
the  compulsory  and  monotonous  practice  of  five  notes  and  scales 
that  kills  the  love  of  music  in  a  young  child."* 

Another  plain  example  of  what  education  can  do  for  the  aver- 
age child  is  given  us  in  the  experiment  for  girls  at  Hollywood, 
California,  where  a  separate  building  has  been  erected  in  connec- 
tion with  the  high  school  for  the  teaching  of  art  and  household 
economics.  The  five-room  flat  in  this  building  has  been  furnished 
largely  by  the  hand-work  of  the  boys  and  girls,  and  the  other  day 
four  girls  gave  a  tea.  The  wicker  tea-table  was  made  by  one  in 
the  craft  room,  the  serving-tray  by  another,  the  cups  and  saucers, 
creamer  and  sugar  in  the  pottery  room  by  another,  the  spoons  by 
the  fourth  in  the  metal  hammering  room.  Nothing  but  the  tea 
and  sugar  were  of  foreign  manufacture.  The  keen  enjoyment  of  the 
pupils  is  demonstrated  by  the  numbers  and  enthusiasm  of  those 
who  come,  and  the  idea  is  spreading  over  the  state. 
When  our  boys  and  girls  are  thus  educated  to  appreciate  the 
artistic  in  the  home,  will  the  complaint  still  be  heard  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  person  of  ordinary  means  to  buy  really  beauti- 
ful furnishings  because  manufacturers  cater  to  a  cheap  and  dis- 
torted taste? 

This  is  one  of  the  complaints  which  must  surely  be  remedied  in 

♦See  Music  Schools  for  Poor  Children,  The  Craftsman,   Dec,   1911. 
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the  industrial  trend  if  the  people  are  to  have  a  chance  for  artistic 
expression  in  their  buying  as  well  as  their  work.  Another  is  the 
American  habit  of  making  whatever  we  use  as  unsubstantial  as 
possible  in  order  that  it  may  wear  out  as  soon  as  possible  in  order 
that  the  purchaser  may  be  obliged  to  buy  another  article  as  soon 
as  may  be.  This  is  most  obviously  industry  for  profit  and  not  for 
use,  the  profit  of  the  manufacturer  and  not  of  the  purchaser. 
ISTeither  is  this  to  the  profit  of  the  nation,  for  other  countries  are 
exceeding  us  in  supplying  the  needs  of  the  world  on  this  very 
ground  of  our  cheap,  unsubstantial  wares. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  we  need  to  guard  against  one  of  the  fads 
of  the  day,  the  feeling  in  certain  circles  that  nothing  but  handmade 
work  is  of  any  real  value.  Machinery  has  come  to  stay  without 
a  doubt;  it  has  come  to  serve  and  not  to  enslave  us;  it  has  come 
to  unite  and  not  divide  us  into  the  class  that  can  afford  handmade 
work  and  the  class  that  cannot,  the  class  that  can  indulge  its 
artistic  taste  and  the  class  that  must  starve  it.  And  the  unifying 
requisite  which  must  govern  all  industry,  if  it  is  to  be  man's  ser- 
vant and  not  his  master,  is  that  every  article  in  use  shall  be  pro- 
duced in  that  way  which  shall  best  serve  its  purpose,  that  unique 
end  for  which  it  is  created.  In  many  instances  it  has  already 
been  found  that  the  machine-made  article  is  better  and  more 
artistic  than  the  hand-made.  The  discoveries  of  photography  are 
in  point  and  the  cover  designs  of  our  magazines.  Here  the  artist 
and  the  machine  working  together  produce  a  more  satisfactory 
result  than  the  artist  working  alone. 

Of  course  there  is  a  direct  clash  between  those  who  regard  the 
beautiful  as  having  no  direct  concern  with  the  useful  and  the 
utilitarian  who  declares  that  "beauty,  in  a  word,  is  only  a  higher 
usefulness — utility  seen  at  arm's  length."  But  such  distinctions 
depend  largely  upon  definition.  Even  Ruskin's  illustration  of 
Nature's  useless  beauty  in  the  peacock's  tail  and  the  lily  of  the 
field  fails  of  its  point  if  "higher  usefulness"  includes  the  relief 
to  the  mind  which  the  picturesque  affords  in  the  monotony  of  a 
landscape.  The  sheep-herder  of  the  western  ranches  would  per- 
haps less  often  go  insane  because  of  the  deadly  sameness  of  his 
task  if  the  spacious  reaches  of  prairie  grass  were  relieved  by 
the  lilies  and  gorgeous  birds  of  more  attractive  climes. 

Surely  the  artistic  pessimist  should  be  greatly  heartened  wheii 
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he  finds  that  the  advertiser,  that  most  perfect  exponent  of  pure 
commercialism,  has  discovered  that  the  artistic  form  of  appeal 
reaches  the  public  best.  He  charges  his  advertising  manager  to 
be  appropriate  whatever  he  does,  to  advertise  the  serious  and  im- 
portant in  a  dignified  and  masterly  style,  the  sensible  and  com- 
fortable article  in  a  sensible  and  comfortable  way,  the  amusing 
by  the  humorous,  and  so  on  down  the  line.  Some  of  the  adver- 
tising booklets  of  our  best  business  firms  are  works  of  art.  And 
in  this  connection  it  is  well  to  remember  when  the  objector  declares 
that  vocational  education  does  not  develop  the  thinking  powers 
that  there  is  no  study  which  absolutely  requires  concentrated 
thought  so  much  as  design.  The  notable  results  of  the  Austrian 
Fachschulen  for  Weaving  are  proof  of  this.  There  the  boys  are 
taught  to  go  to  the  very  source  of  design,  ISTature  herself,  to  study 
plants  and  flowers  and  from  their  drawings  and  coloring  to  dis- 
cover that  feeling  for  the  decorative  which  emerges  above  the  sur- 
face even  though  the  pupils  come  from  the  cramped  homes  of 
the  poor.  And  when  they  are  through  with  their  schooling  the 
manufacturers  are  eager  to  employ  these  boys.* 

(This  chapter  will  he  concluded  in  Education  for  November.) 

♦See  Austrian  Schools  for  Weaving,  The  International  Studio,  Dec,  1911. 
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t""'»"""°"""""'«f  :N'  jack  LONDON'S  ''Before  Adam"  there  is  an 
I  exceedingly  concrete  and  illuminating,  if  not  scien- 
I  tifically  exact  representation  of  the  life  of  primi- 
I  tive  man.  Every  reader  of  that  fanciful  story  will 
$]iiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiic^  recall  the  incident  of  the  wooing  flight  through  the 
I  I   forest,  of  Big  Tooth  and  the  Swift-One,  the  suc- 

I  I   cessful  capture,  and  the  honey  moon  in  the  Swift- 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiimiiic^  One's  tree  shelter.  Life  was  simple  in  those  pre- 
human days,  and  there  was  little  of  taking  thought  for  the  mor- 
row, but  much  of  control  through  primitive  instincts  and  general 
tendencies  to  behavior.  Let  it  be  said  to  the  credit  of  these  in- 
stincts, that  they  were  of  a  sort  to  secure  the  survival  of  the  race, 
and  you  and  I  are  here  because  we  have  behind  us  a  long  line  of 
biologically  respectable  ancestors  preserved  through  their  day  and 
generation  by  the  successful  working  of  their  instinctive  endow- 
ments. 

But  times  have  changed,  and  long  has  been  the  march  of  the 
human  family  through  primitive  savagery  to  modern  civilization, 
yet  deeply  imbedded  in  man's  nervous  system  is  the  record  of  the 
centuries  and  milleniums  of  racial  history,  and  man  now  finds 
himself  beset  with  the  old  time  yearnings  but  confronted  by  con- 
ditions that  forbid  the  cxorcii^e  of  primitive  methods  to  their 
satisfaction. 

Among  these  yearnings  is  that  one  for  association  with  the 
opposite  sex,  which  characterizes  every  normal  adolescent  to  be 
found  in  our  high  schools  today,  and  our  great  problem  is,  how 
to  "long-circuit"  Big  Tooth  and  the  Swift-One  into  Robert 
Browning  and  Elizabeth  Barrett.  In  other  words,  the  problem  of 
social  hygiene  in  the  schools  generally  is  the  problem  of  so  direct- 
ing the  association  of  the  sexes  as  to  suppress  familiarity  and  to 
develop  becoming  modesty. 

How  shall  this  be  done?     Before  we  try  to  answer  this  ques- 
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tion  let  us  briefly  consider  some  important  basic  facts  and  then 
analyze,  if  we  can,  the  elements  of  the  problem  we  seek  to  solve. 

Anthropologists  assert  that  human  society  has  been  organized 
around  the  two  most  nearly  fundamental  of  human  activities, 
namely,  food  and  sex.  With  uncounted  generations  of  this  sort 
of  inheritance  behind  all  mankind,  it  is  futile  to  contend  that 
among  the  sons  of  earth,  black,  white,  yellow,  red,  or  brown,  there 
is  any  considerable  difference  at  hirth.  It  is  what  happens  to  us 
afterwards  that  gives  the  large  place  in  our  lives  to  environment. 
Our  instinctive  inheritances  are  practically  all  alike  in  their 
variety  and  one  with  those  we  find  in  higher  animals.  These  in- 
stincts may  vary  among  us  in  their  relative  strength  and  thus 
we  come  to  have  differences  in  disposition.  Similarly  do  we  have 
differences  in  the  relative  intensities  of  our  physiological  activities, 
and  thus  have  differences  in  temperament.  It  is  what  we  make 
out  of  our  native  endowments  of  disposition  and  of  temperament 
that  gives  us  character,  and  character  is  what  we  seek  to  set  up  in 
the  boys  and  girls  of  our  high  schools. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  the  origin  of  evil  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  morals  of  mankind,  the  mores,  cus- 
toms, ways  of  behaving  in  relation  to  others,  have  changed,  but 
that  the  primitive  tendencies  still  persist  with  varying  strength 
in  all  of  us.  Thus,  lying,  stealing,  sex  promiscuity,  etc.,  were 
advantageous  in  the  long  ago,  and  it  is  because  these  sorts  of 
things  still  protrude  themselves  in  human  behavior,  that  we 
have  immorality  today.  It  is  what  Paul  describes  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  Romans,  among  the  concluding  verses  of  which  are 
many  like  this :  ^^So  now  it  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,  but  sin  (i.  e., 
instinct)  which  dwelleth  in  me."  It  is  the  "call  of  the  wild" 
that  makes  us  all  feel  the  need  of  the  very  strongest  help  in 
effective  resistance,  and  whose  potency  has  drawn  back  to  prim- 
itive ways  so  many  of  our  social  delinquents. 

And  now,  briefly,  let  us  turn  to  some  of  the  elements  in  the 
problem  of  the  association  of  the  sexes  in  adolescent  years.  It 
is  alleged  that  in  the  long,  long  ago,  even  before  the  days  of  Jack 
London's  "Before  Adam",  the  condition  of  the  highest  mundane 
society  was  that  of  matriarchy,  in  which  the  mother  was  the  center 
of  the  group  of  offspring  of  half  brothers  and  sisters  that  surround 
her.     These  were  the  days  of  polandry.     Many  generations  after- 
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ward  came  the  days  of  patriarchy,  in  which  the  father  was  the 
head  of  the  larger  group,  and  polygamy  was  the  recognized,  the 
moral,  marital  condition.  A  vast  advance  was  made  when  mo- 
nogamous life  became  customary,  even  the  early  marriage  was  the 
common  practice.  But  the  higher  demands  put  upon  the  modern 
man  in  setting  up  a  home,  and  with  the  years  necessary  to  secure 
intelligence  and  efficiency,  there  is  delayed  monogamy,  instead  of 
the  precipitate  sort  of  Big  Tooth  and  the  Swift-One. 

But  this,  too,  has  brought  its  train  of  evils,  which  I  need  not 
here  rehearse.  If  any  one  doubts  the  facts,  he  has  but  to  turn  to 
the  famous  report  of  the  Vice  Commission  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 
a  report  revolting  in  its  elaborate  detail  of  well  authenticated 
facts,  and  intended  not  for  the  erotic  dreamer  or  the  irresponsible 
sentimentalist,  but  for  the  serious  minded  altruist  of  our  day. 
More  than  this,  the  fact  that  one  in  ten  of  the  marriages  in  Amer- 
ica today  is  dissolved  in  the  courts,  goes  to  show  that  every  agency 
for  education,  certainly  including  the  high  school,  normal  school, 
the  college  and  the  university,  needs  to  abandon  the  policy  of 
silence,  and  to  pursue  the  method  of  rational  enlightenment. 

Coming  now  to  the  general  directions  for  the  solution  of  our 
high  school  problem  of  reducing  sex  familiarity  and  increasing 
sex  modesty,  two  lines  of  effort  are  presented,  the  inadequate  and 
the  adequate.  Under  the  first  head  permit  me,  even  though  you 
do  not  agree  with  me,  to  set  down  the  method  of  dependence  on 
miracle  in  the  matter  of  the  moralization  of  society.  Our  ten- 
dency to  expect  certain  things  in  this  world  to  be  achieved  by  the 
method  of  magic  is  in  itself  an  evidence  of  primitive  mindedness, 
and  while  there  may  and  doubtless  really  have  been  cases,  not  a 
few  of  more  or  less  sudden  reform,  yet  there  have  been  cases  all 
too  many  where  the  method  has  failed,  and  more  and  more  do 
we  have  it  driven  in  upon  us,  that  human  morals  is  a  matter  of 
physiological  psychology,  subject  to  the  general  laws  by  which 
the  good  Heavenly  Father  continually  rules  this  world  of  His. 

A  second  futile  method  is  that  of  direct  suppression.  The  very 
"Thou-shalt-not's"  are  in  themselves  highly  suggestible  of  things 
to  do.  From  having  spent  a  year  as  a  teacher  in  a  female  semin- 
ary, I  am  hardly  open  to  conviction  on  the  virtues  of  the  segrega- 
tion and  repression  method  of  educating  the  sexes.  The  principle 
of  segregation  is  essentially  wrong,  and  while  good  people  have 
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been  trained  in  such  schools,  their  goodness  has  developed  in  spite 
of  the  system  of  their  education  rather  than  because  of  it. 

Coming  at  last  to  the  consideration  of  what  seems  to  give 
promise  of  adequacy  in  the  moral  training  of  our  young  people, 
vs^ith  respect  to  sex,  let  it  be  said  that  v^holesome  association  of 
the  sexes,  such  as  does  not  encourage  familiarity,  is  the  line  of 
least  resistance  as  well  as  of  greatest  return.  By  this  I  mean  the 
ordinary  sort  of  association,  where  there  is  mutual  restraint  and 
mutual  respect,  but  limited  bodily  contact.  It  is  this  latter  con- 
dition which  provokes  the  '^call  of  the  wild"  and  sets  at  liberty 
the  dragon  of  desire  when  St.  George  is  not  at  hand  to  destroy 
the  common  enemy  of  man.  This  is  the  biological  objection  to 
the  practise  of  dancing  between  the  sexes  where  close  physical 
contact  is  involved.  So  also  with  other  forms  of  unrestrained 
sex  mingling. 

One  of  the  wise  and  strong  superintendents  of  T>rebraska  no- 
ticed that  two  of  his  high  school  pupils  had  gone  to  the  bad  because 
of  certain  night  entertainments  under  the  auspices  of  the  school, 
that  permitted  free  contact  of  sexes.  Last  year  all  the  evening 
entertainments  were  eliminated  and  day  activities  were  pressed 
harder  than  ever.  The  result  was  that  the  names  of  all  his  boys 
and  girls  were  kept  from  off  the  lips  of  the  scandal  monger.  Prin- 
cipal Hanna,  of  the  Sidney,  I^ebraska,  high  school,  carries  on  a 
series  of  ingenious  games  with  history  and  literature  cards  for 
his  pupils,  duly  chaperoned,  in  the  evening,  and  these  serve  to 
direct  the  thoughts  of  the  pupils  outword  and  not  inward,  upward 
and  not  downward. 

The  second  greater  recommendation  is  that  the  energies  of  the 
pupils  be  directed  along  the  line  of  other  servicable  and  whole- 
some instincts;  for  happily,  these  are  at  hand, — construction, 
acquisition,  self-assertion,  altruism,  etc.  Says  John  Dewey,  ^^AU 
conduct  springs  ultimately  and  radically  out  of  native  instincts 
and  impulses,  and  we  must  know  what  these  instincts  and  impulses 
are,  and  what  they  are  at  each  particular  stage  of  the  child's 
development,  in  order  to  know  what  to  appeal  to  and  build  upon." 
We  may  add,  that  .we  must  seek  out  the  instincts  that  are  good, 
and  use  them  to  oust  the  ones  that  are  bad.  Thus  the  undesirable 
instincts  remain  in  abeyance  or  are  subordinated  from  non-usage. 
The  teacher's  greatest  problem  is  to  make  the  wholesome  activities, 
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the  worthy  ideals,  seem  worth  icliile.  This  can  be  done  through 
athletics  judiciously  conducted,  or,  perhaps,  even  better  through 
the  teaching  of  manual  training  and  domestic  science,  though 
the  orthodox  school  subjects  may  be  presented  in  a  way  to  create 
enthusiasm  and  devotion  to  higher  ideals. 

Lastly,  the  teacher  herself  is,  the  most  potent  force  of  control 
and  this  is  best  accomplished  through  the  suggestive  influence  of 
her  character.  It  is  the  teacher's  high  privilege  to  serve  as  a 
radiation  center  for  immeasurable  suggestion  for  the  boys  and 
girls  entrusted  to  her  care.  Under  the  spell  of  her  hypnotic 
power,  youth  and  maiden  may  take  on  purity  of  life,  nobleness 
of  purpose,  devotedness  to  ideals,  and  beauty  of  character.  To 
the  implicit  faith  of  the  pupil  the  teacher  is  a  goddess  to  whom  is 
yielded  w])  daily  adoration,  and  into  whose  likeness  there  is  un- 
ceasing growth.  Happy  that  pupil  who  has  one  of  this  company 
for  his  teacher,  provided  that  teacher  lives  always  on  the  Olympic 
heights  of  character,  surrounded  by  the  eternal  snows  of  purity, 
and  reflecting  ever  the  unfading  sunlight  of  intelligence  and  of 
righteousness. 
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By  Charles  A.  King,  Manual  Trainixg  Department,  State 
Normal  School,  Plymouth,  N".  H.* 

|iiiiHniiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiit|HE  lack  of  efficient  training  for  young  people  of  both 

I    sexes  has  been  so  thoroughly  discussed  that  little 

I    more  need  be  said  to  convince  any  one  of  its  reality, 

I  I    yet  much  must  be  said  and  done  before  facilities 

^iiiHiiimiiDiiii c|   ^^d  methods  of  training  will  adequately  meet  the 

I  I   demands  of  our  industrial  conditions. 

I  I        When  we  consider  the  development  of  certain  in- 

^iiiMimiiiiamMiMiiMcHh  d^gtries  which  depend  upon  the  different  grades  of 
labor  it  will  be  realized  that  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  possible 
that  all  parts  of  the  work  should  be  performed  by  those  who  are 
skilled  in  all  branches  of  their  trades.  If  automatic  and  special 
tools  had  never  been  invented,  if  it  were  not  possible  to  produce 
certain  articles  more  economically  than  by  any  method  known  a 
generation  ago,  certain  industries  would  not  exist,  and  the  cost  of 
many  devices  which  are  today  considered  indispensible,  would  be 
be  so  great  that  only  the  very  wealthy  could  possess  them;  hence 
the  special  machine  and  its  operator  are  with  us  for  all  time. 

In  addition  to  the  great  number  of  these  specialists,  the  condi- 
tions of  modern  industry  demand  many  more  broadly  trained 
workers  than  is  possible  to  supply  at  present.  It  is  not  entirely  due 
to  the  lack  of  training  facilities  that  the  supply  is  inadequate  to 
the  demand,  though  of  course  that  is  an  important  feature  of  the 
problem,  but  a  fundamental  cause  of  the  scarcity  of  first  class 
workers  of  either  sex,  is  the  lack  of  ambition  and  of  definite  pur- 
pose in  life  of  so  many,  who  with  moderate  exertion  could  lift 
themselves  above  the  rank  of  unskilled  labor.  Evening  schools, 
correspondence  courses,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and 
other  institutional  and  corporation  schools  make  it  easy  for  am- 
bitious young  men  or  women  to  pursue  almost  any  line  of  study, 
and  to  fit  themselves  for  important  positions  in  their  trades. 

It  seems  that  this  lack  of  ambition  and  of  definite  purpose  in 
life  is  more  common  than  in  previous  generations ;  if  this  is  so,  one 

•Lately  head  of  the  Manual  Training  Department    Eastern    High    School, 
Bay  City,    Michigan. 
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reason  for  it  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  modern  development 
has  created  many  distractions;  it  would  seem  that  many  of  the 
younger  generation  have  little  tendency  to  spend  their  time  to  any 
serious  purpose,  but  crave  recreation  of  a  character  which  requires 
little  or  no  mental  effort  upon  their  part.  This  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  manufacturers  have  little  difficulty  in  procuring  an 
abundance  of  unskilled  labor,  and  is  an  evidence  that  the  mass  of 
young  workers  do  not  possess  the  ambition  which  will  impel  them 
to  curtail  their  amusements  for  the  sake  of  self  improvement. 

Many  young  people  have  the  stamina  which  keeps  them  from 
yielding  to  tempting  distractions,  but  it  is  unquestionably  true  that 
the  mass  have  no  healthful  absorbing  interest,  no  definite  direction 
in  which  they  will  voluntarily  apply  their  spare  time  and  surplus 
energy.  The  fact  that  so  few  are  willing  to  use  their  faculties  for 
self  improvement,  suggests  that  a  solution  of  one  important  aspect 
of  the  problem  may  be  found  at  an  earlier  stage  of  life. 

While  the  grade  schools  give  an  elementary  knowledge  of  scholas- 
tic subjects,  those  who  have  a  natural  taste  for  other  lines  of  work, 
receive  little  or  no  training  which  will  give  force  to  that  inclina- 
tion. Hence,  upon  leaving  the  grade  schools,  the  students  accept 
the  places  which  are  most  immediately  attractive,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  in  ten  years  their  positions  may  be  but  little  improved. 
In  fact,  many  approach  their  life's  work  with  no  definite  plans  for 
the  future,  and  are  seemingly  content  to  follow  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance. 

At  present  the  most  promising  solution  of  this  condition  seems 
to  lie  within  the  province  of  the  grade  schools,  and  before  the 
student  is  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  more  important  results  being 
accomplished  during  the  formative  stage,  or  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  twelve. 

Of  this  period,  Bagley,  in  ".The  Educative  Process"  says,  "The 
years  eight  to  twelve  are  the  habit  forming  period,  for  habit,  on 
its  psychological  side,  is  making  permanent  pathways  of  nervous 
discharge.  .  .  .  The  capacity  for  retaining  concrete  impressions  is 
never  so  strong  as  during  this  period ;  the  mind  seems  to  grasp  and 
hold  everything  that  reaches  the  focus  of  attention.  ...  In  short, 
in  no  other  stage  of  childhood  is  it  so  thoroughly  true  that  the  mind 
is  Vax  to  receive,  and  marble  to  retain'.  Speaking  of  the  same 
subject  in  "The  Ideal  School,"  President  G.  Stanley  Hall  says, 
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"We  are  now  educating  the  automatic  bases  of  both  mind  and 
morals,  and  habits  are  never  so  easily  formed  and  made  stable.  It 
is  the  time  to  break  the  human  colt,  in  some  sense  the  wildest  of  all 
wild  animals.  If  the  piano,  or  any  other  musical  instrument  is 
to  be  learned,  this  is  the  time  for  drill,  especially  on  the  scales 
and  exercises.  As  instrumentalists  technique  is  rarely  good  if  the 
foundations  are  not  laid  at  this  stage." 

The  kind  and  methods  of  instruction,  the  channels  of  thought 
which  are  developed,  and  the  direction  given  the  child's  activities 
during  this  period  will  generally  have  a  greater  influence  upon  his 
future  life,  than  education  at  any  other  stage  of  his  growth.  It  is 
during  these  years  that  the  basic  skill  which  is  the  foundation  of 
all  special  skill  in  any  trade  can  be  best  and  most  economically  de- 
veloped. 

This  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  student,  and  the 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  annually  sent  from  the  grade 
schools  to  find  places  as  best  they  may  in  our  industrial  life,  make 
it  an  equally  vital  problem  to  the  state  and  nation.  If  no  more 
than  half  of  these  students  have  some  definite  idea  or  plan  for 
their  life's  work,  and  could  receive  judicious  vocational  training 
until  their  sixteenth  year  is  passed,  their  additional  efficiency,  and 
rapid  progress  when  they  enter  industrial  life  would  pay  fabulous 
returns  upon  the  cost  of  such  training. 

True,  vocational  training  is  expensive,  but  not  nearly  as  costly 
to  the  commonwealth  as  the  loss  of  the  life's  products  of  the  indus- 
try of  those  of  both  sexes,  who  might  have  become  skilled  workers 
had  they  received  the  training  which  should  be  given  by  the  pub- 
lic school  system. 

The  lack  of  efficiency  and  low  earning  capacity  results  in  low 
ideals  of  thought  "and  accomplishment,  immorality  and  crime,  and 
makes  necessary  the  maintenance  pf  institutions  to  provide  for 
those,  who,  from  these  causes  become  public  charges. 

A  system  of  vocational  instruction  should  include  training  of 
both  sexes,  and  make  provision  for  students  between  fourteen  and 
sixteen  years  of  age;  it  is  especially  important  that  children's 
minds  should  be  kept  continuously  busy  during  these  years,  that 
they  may  not  dwell  upon  the  physical  changes  which  are  taking 
place. 

When  most  students  finish  their  school  life  with  the  eighth 
grade,  they  suddenly  find  themselves  free  from  restraint  and  the 
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necessity  for  study,  and  many  have  no  definite  interests  upon  which 
their  activities  may  be  lavished.  The  industrial  work  upon  which 
they  begin  rarely  requires  more  than  a  minimum  of  their  mental 
activity,  and  furnishes  little  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the 
ability  for  sustained,  concentrated  effort,  which  they  had  acquired 
to  some  extent  during  their  grade  school  work.  Few  children  are 
able,  without  guidance,  to  select  a  worthy  object  upon  which  their 
surplus  time  and  activity  may  be  expended,  hence  they  will  often 
be  prostituted  upon  cheap  shows  or  more  questionable  forms  of 
amusement,  unless  the  parents  are  wise  enough  to  furnish  the 
needed  incentive  to  thought  and  healthful  recreation.  The  blind 
confidence  of  parents  that  their  children  of  this  age  need  no  re- 
straint, and  "will  turn  out  all  right",  is  often  misplaced ;  this  may 
be  proved  almost  any  night  in  city  or  town,  by  the  sight  of  the 
many  young  boys  and  girls  on  the  streets,  who  should  be  at  home, 
or  under  the  parental  eye. 

The  problem  of  dealing  with  children  between  the  time  they 
leave  the  grade  school  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  can  be  in  a  great 
measure  solved  by  extending  the  requirements  of  compulsory  at- 
tendance at  either  day  or  night  school  to  cover  this  period,  as  at 
this  age  they  are  usually  considered  imdesirable  in  any  industry. 
Intelligent  vocational  training  suited  to  their  individual  needs  and 
prospects  should  be  the  essential  part  of  the  curriculum  of  such 
schools. 

The  minds  of  children  during  these  years  are  not  sufficiently 
developed  to  give  them  the  balance  they  should  have  to  make  the 
best  use  of  freedom  from  restraint,  and  which,  alas,  many  parents 
do  not  realize.  Even  more  than  during  their  grade  school  years 
should  they  be  under  the  municipal  thumb,  and  should  pass  this 
period  in  preparing  themselves  for  future  usefulness. 

Educators  and  business  men  are  joining  hands  in  the  study  of 
the  various  problems  connected  Avith  vocational  and  industrial 
training,  experiments  are  being  conducted,  and  public  and  insti- 
tutional schools  are  making  rapid  strides  in  solving  them;  many 
different  lines  of  thought  are  being  followed  in  the  endeavor  to  find 
the  best  methods  by  which  the  desired  results  may  be  accomplished, 
and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  there  will  be  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  more  important  problems  included  within  this  aspect 
of  our  modern  life. 


The  Special  Transfer  Class   at  the   Newton 
Technical  High  School 

Maky  a.  Laselle,  ^NTewtonville,  Mass. 

|]iiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiic|o  one  who  is  accustomed  to  visiting  the  typical  old- 
I  I    time  high  school,  an  inspection  of  the  many  depart- 

I  I        I    ments  of  the  I^ewton  Technical  High  School  will 

1*1  bring  many  surprises.  Possibly  one  of  the  most 
^iiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiic^  interesting  departments  in  that  institution  is  the 
I  I   Special  Transfer  Class,  consisting  of  about  forty 

I  I   girls  and  thirty  boys,  who  have  entered  the  high 

*^""""""°""'""""*   school  without  grammar  school  diplomas. 

Their  fitness  for  the  transfer  to  this  special  class  consists  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  fifteen  years  of  age  or  older  and  that  for  reasons 
beyond  their  own  control  they  were  found  in  the  grammar  school 
at  an  age  when  the  average  pupil  is  in  the  second  year  in  the  high 
school. 

The  causes  of  retardation  were  first,  a  slow  mental  growth ;  sec- 
ond, sickness ;  third,  home  conditions ;  fourth,  a  change  of  schools. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  no  mention  is  made  of  truancy,  bad  con- 
duct, or  degeneracy  as  causes  of  retardation.  This  is  because  no 
pupils  are  admitted  as  members  of  this  class  who  could  be  classed 
as  truants,  degenerates,  or  incorrigibles.  The  class  is  for  pupils 
whose  mental  development  has  not  kept  pace  with  their  years ;  but 
it  is  not  a  dumping  ground  or  a  scrap  heap  for  the  grammar 
schools.  It  is  largely  to  the  care  taken  in  selecting  pupils 
for  this  class  that  the  success  of  this  work  is  due.  That  the  work 
of  the  class  has  been  thus  far  successful  has  been  established  by 
the  standing  of  the  pupils  in  the  regular  high  school  courses. 

As  the  work  of  the  boys  and  the  girls  of  this  group  was  very  dis- 
tinctly differentiated,  they  were  segregated  upon  entering  the 
school;  the  girls  being  placed  under  the  charge  of  three  women 
teachers,  and  the  boys  under  a  corresponding  number  of  men. 

In  this  paper  we  shall   deal  only  with  the   work   of  the  girls. 
Their  mental  attitude  at  first  seemed  one  of  vague  hope,  mingled 
with  some  definite  fear  of  failure,  while  none  were  defective,  the 
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words  "befogged,"  "slow"  and  "shallow,"  could  be  used  to  describe 
the  minds  of  a  large  number. 

They  were  received  and  constantly  treated  with  the  greatest 
kindness  by  everyone  connected  with  the  high  school,  and  in  every 
way  they  were  made  to  feel  themselves  an  integral  part  of  the  stu- 
dent body.  They  were  given  a  bright,  sunny  "home"  room,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  they  worked  in  the  cooking,  sewing  and  de- 
sign rooms,  were  of  the  very  best. 

While  the  average  health  of  the  girls  was  fairly  good,  they  were 
not  robust  or  vigorous  and  during  the  first  of  the  year  many  of 
them  were  absent  occasionally  because  of  slight  illnesses.  The 
work  in  the  gymnasium,  the  study  of  hygiene  and  of  correct  modes 
of  living  helped  them  to  secure  a  better  physical  poise,  and  their 
improved  appearance  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  a  matter  of 
comment. 

They  were  given  ten  periods  of  academic  work  and  fourteen  of 
household  economics  and  design  per  week.  In  their  academic  studies 
of  course,  English  occupied  the  first  place,  and  they  were  given  a 
forty-five  minute  period  each  day  in  that  subject.  The  practical 
work  in  English  was  correlated  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  real 
work  of  life  and  with  the  other  subjects  of  their  course. 

In  oral  English  themes  they  told  of  their  work  in  cooking,  sew- 
ing, and  design,  in  written  English  they  recorded  that  work  and 
wrote  real  bills,  orders,  notes,  letters  and  descriptions  of  work  ac- 
complished. Visits  were  made  to  several  manufacturing  plants 
and  these  were  described. 

In  cultural  English  twelve  standard  poems  were  memorized  and 
from  a  large  collection  of  books,  loaned  by  the  Public  Library,  oral 
themes  were  given  each  Friday  upon  the  book,  or  portion  of  book, 
that  had  been  read  during  the  week. 

In  Commercial  Geography  much  of  the  work  was  illustrated 
by  the  reflectoscope  and  the  class  was  presented  with  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  minerals  by  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  and  several  large  manufacturing 
concerns  gave  complete  exhibits  of  their  products,  making  in  all 
quite  a  valuable  collection  of  the  leading  productions  of  the 
country. 

In  arithmetic  the  work  was  based  upon  actual  problems  in  dress- 
making, millinery  and  household  accounts. 
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The  work  in  hygiene  led  to  correction  in  personal  habits  and  in 
manner  of  dress,  and  to  a  general  improvement  in  the  physical  con- 
dition of  each  girl. 

In  cooking  about  sixty  different  articles  of  food  were  prepared 
by  each  pupil,  and  best  of  all,  the  healthfulness  and  unhealthful- 
ness  of  the  different  articles  of  diet  were  understood  and  habits  of 
personal  neatness  were  acquired  that  were  invaluable. 

In  the  sewing  classes  each  girl  made  a  complete  cooking  uniform 
and  a  set  of  underclothing. 

The  work  in  design  correlated  closely  with  the  sewing  depart- 
ment, and  was  made  very  practical. 

During  the  year  a  series  of  talks  upon  vocations  was  given  the 
girls  by  experts  upon  the  chosen  subjects.  These  talks  were  of 
great  value  and  in  several  instances  decided  the  girl's  work  in  life. 
Some  of  the  subjects  were:  "Vocations  Open  to  Girls,"  "What  De- 
termines Success  in  any  Vocation  ?"  "What  Kind  of  a  Girl  Would 
Make  a  Good  Nurse  V'  "The  Life  of  a  Saleswoman,'^  "The  Effi- 
cient Girl,"  "A  Mother's  Helper."  "The  Possibilities  in  Cooking." 

At  the  close  of  the  year  (1910-1911),  thirty-five  girls  from  this 
class  were  given  grammar  school  diplomas  and  of  these  nearly  all 
returned  to  the  high  school  the  next  year  (1912),  where  they  en- 
tered the  regular  courses  of  the  school. 

The  superintendent  has  watched  their  quarterly  reports  very 
carefully  and  has  found  that  they  have  made  an  excellent  record 
in  the  regular  classes  of  the  school.  One  girl  leads  her  class  in  de- 
signing costumes.  Several  were  starred  as  doing  better  work  than 
the  average  in  household  economics;  two  are  doing  good  work 
in  the  classical  school,  while  all  have  been  reported  to  be  accom- 
plishing their  work  in  English  in  a  manner  that  is  quite  up  to 
that  of  the  average  freshman. 

It  mu^t  be  remembered  that  these  were  pupils  who  would  never 
have  entered  a  high  school  by  ordinary  methods  of  promotion.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  this  opportunity  of  entering  the  special 
Transfer  Class,  nearly  all  of  these  girls  would  have  dropped  out 
of  school  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  year.  Like  thousands  of 
other  untrained,  unskilled  girls,  who  leave  our  grammar  schools 
each  year,  partially  schooled,  but  almost  entirely  uneducated,  they 
would  have  drifted  about  from  one  low  grade  of  employment  to  an- 
other, feeling  vaguely  that  in  some  way  the  schools  had  failed  them, 
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but  not  being  able  to  voice,  logically  or  coherently  their  causes  of 
failure  and  they  would  have  gone  through  life  with  a  feeling  of 
self -distrust  that  would  have  seriously  hampered  them  in  any  move- 
ment towards  self-improvement. 

Given  a  new  chance  in  an  unusually  stimulating  and  helpful  en- 
vironment in  which  an  appeal  to  the  intellect  was  made  from 
every  possible  point,  these  girls  arose  to  their  opportunity  and  are 
"making  good"  in  one  of  the  finest  high  schools  in  the  country. 

The  experiment  has  proved  that  much  human  wreckage  will  be 
saved  when  the  high  schools  serve  all  the  pupils  of  a  city. 


The  Fields 

I've  roamed  and  touched  the  faces  of  the  fields — 

Green  fields  and  blue — 

"What  joy  is  mine! 
To  touch  the  shore  of  God's  eternal  mysteries, 
To  roam  in  sunshine  where  all  smiles  are  true, 

And  harmonies  divine. 

I've  roamed  and  touched  the  faces  of  the  fields — 

That  reach  yon  wooded  heights. 

What  wealth  is  mine ! 
To  take  a  harvest  through  the  passing  years ; 
To  take  through  toilsome  days  these  wholesome  sights 

That  make  dark  hours  divine. 

I've  roamed  and  touched  the  faces  of  the  fields — 
Walled  and  secure  — 
Hope  should  be  thine! 
'Tis  here  the  clematis  and  wood-rose  cling ; 
In  shadow  here  the  brightest  fruits  endure 
O  'tis  a  yield  divine ! 

Minnie  E.  Hayes, 

Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


Examination  Questions  for  Milton's   "  Lycidas  " 

Maud  Elm  a  Kingsley. 

1.  Compare  LYCIDAS  with  other  "elegies"  which  you  have  read 
and  bring  out  clearly  the  points  of  resemblance  and  of  difference. 

2.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  him  w^hose  untimely  death  is  the  subject 
of  the  poem.  Quote  the  lines  which  tell  you  (1)  that  he  was  compar- 
atively young  when  he  died;  (2)  that  he  was  a  poet;  (3)  that  he  was 
a  schoolmate  of  Milton's;  (4)  that  he  was  drowned;  (5)  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  accident. 

3.  Enumerate  those  characteristic  features  which  make  LYCIDAS 
a  pastoral  poem.    In  this  connection,  explain  the  title  of  the  poem. 

4.  Lycidas  is  also  a  monody.  Justify  the  use  of  the  word  monody 
in  describing  the  poem. 

5.  What  information  of  personal  interest  does  the  figurative  lan- 
guage of  the  first  seven  lines  of  LYCIDAS  convey?  Put  these  lines 
into  literal  language. 

6.  What  is  the  significance  of  once  more  in  line  1  of  our  poem? 
Paraphrase  and  explain  the  expression  disturb  your  season  due. 

7.  At  what  point  in  the  poem  is  its  subject  stated?  Describe  the 
manner  in  which  the  poet  leads  up  to  the  announcement  of  his  sub- 
ject. 

8.  To  what  three  sources  does  the  poet  look  for  inspiration  in  the 
treatment  of  his  theme?  Show  that  these  sources  invoked  fix  the 
character  of  the  poem. 

9.  Put  into  literal  language  the  figurative  expressions  of  lines  23, 
24-31,  32-33,  34-35. 

10.  What  sound  is  suggested  to  you  by  the  line 

What  time  the  grey-fly  winds  her  sultry  horn? 
What  pictures  are  suggested  by  the  following  lines  ? 

Your  quaint  enamelled  eyes. 

The  rathe  primrose. 

The  pansy  freaked  with  jet. 

While  the  still  morn  went  out  with  sandals  grey. 

11.  What  is  the  point  of  the  poet's  address  to  the  nymphs?  Put 
these  lines  into  your  own  words.  Tell  the  story  of  Orpheus  and  state 
the  purpose  of  its  insertion. 

12.  What  purpose  is  served  by  the  insertion  of  lines  64-69  ?  Put 
into  your  own  words  Milton's  statement  concerning  the  uselessness  of 
endeavor. 

13.  What  condition  of  literature  does  Milton  deplore  in  lines  64- 
69  ?    To  what  sort  of  literature  do  lines  68  and  69  refer  ? 

14.  Did  Milton  have  any  motive  in  writing  LYCIDAS  other  than 
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writing  an  elegy  in  honor  of  his  friend  ?    Give  proofs  of  your  answer 
by  citing  passages  from  the  poem. 

15.  Reproduce  in  your  own  words  Milton's  opinion  of  the  clergy 
of  his  day.  Characterize  the  three  classes  which  Milton  recognized. 
Are  the  types  described  in  this  17th  century  poem  wholly  unfamiliar 
today? 

16.  Describe  the  manner  in  which  Milton  inserts  this  invective 
against  the  clergy  in  his  poem.  To  what  does  he  refer  when  he  says, 
''the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw"  etc.  "the  two-handed  engine'"? 

17.  WTiat  three  personages  are  mentioned  by  name  among  the 
mourners  for  Lycidas?  In  what  capacity  is  each  a  mourner?  Iden- 
tify each. 

18.  Describe  in  full  the  passage  containing  the  tribute  of  the 
flowers,  explaining  Milton's  characterizations  in  connection  with  each 
flower.    Tell  the  story  connected  with  the  line. 

That  sanguine  flower  inscribed  with  woe. 

19.  In  what  connection  occurs  an  apostrophe  to  the  Archangel 
Michael?    What  is  the  point  of  the  lines  containing  this  apostrophe? 

20.  With  what  exultant  thought  does  the  lament  for  Lycidas 
close?    Illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  word  genius  of  line  185. 

21.  Compare  the  conclusion  of  the  poem  with  the  introduction. 
What  intimation  as  to  the  poet's  future  literary  career  do  these  lines 
furnish  ? 

22.  White  a  brief  article  on  "The  Biographical  and  Historical  In- 
terest Attached  to  LYCIDAS". 

23.  Paraphrase  the  following  lines  and  give  the  context  for  each: 

Welter  to  the  parching  wind. 

My  destined  urn. 

Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  morn. 

And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  muse. 

With  new  spangled  ore. 

24.  Explain  the  epithets  used  in  the  expressions,  Melodious  tear, 
wizard  stream,  vocal  reeds,  laureate  hearse. 

25.  Show  by  illustration  what  is  meant  by  the  statement  that 
"Lycidas  blends  beautifully  the  grace  of  the  classic  model  and  the 
spirit  of  classic  thought  with  the  rich  beauty  of  the  English  pastoral." 


American  Notes — Editorial 

Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  enter  the  American 
public  schools  reach  the  high  school.  This,  too,  when  the  work  of  the 
high  school  of  to-day  is  almost  as  advanced  as  that  of  the  college  of  a 
few  years  ago. 


Calvert  School  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  was  founded  in  1897  by  a 
group  of  public  spirited  citizens,  men  and  women  prominent  in  the 
life  of  the  community,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  children  from  six 
to  twelve  years  of  age  by  the  best  methods  known  to  modern  educa- 
tional science.  The  Home  Instruction  Department  is  designed  to 
reach  children,  who,  through  choice  or  necessity,  must  be  educated  at 
home,  and  the  school,  therefore,  is  now  able  to  come  to  the  pupil,  giv- 
ing him  the  same  work,  the  same  methods  and  the  same  individual 
attention  that  pupils  in  its  own  class  rooms  enjoy.  This 
largely  philanthropic  enterprise  has  not  only  been  very  success- 
ful, but  the  unique  character  of  the  work,  its  scientific  value,  has  been 
generally  recognized.  The  headmaster,  V.  M.  Hillyer,  A.  B.,  was 
honored  by  the  recent  International  Congress  at  Brussels,  his  work  at 
Calvert  and  the  school's  method  being  highly  recommended. 


From  the  bulletins  of  the  Department  of  Education  at  Washington 
we  take  the  two  following  interesting  paragraphs: 

"That  language  and  literature  in  country  schools  can  be  interest- 
ingly and  effectively  taught  through  agriculture  and  domestic  science 
is  the  contention  of  Professor  M.  A.  Leiper,  of  the  Western  Kentucky 
State  Normal  School,  in  a  bulletin  just  issued  for  free  distribution  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  Mr.  Leiper  believes  that 
the  chief  purpose  of  the  rural  school,  aside  from  teaching  the  tradi- 
tional rudiments,  ^is  to  develop  a  deep  and  reverent  appreciation  of 
nature,  and  to  give  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  that  body  of  facts 
by  which  man  may  make  nature  yield  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
food  and  clothing  for  sustenance  and  comfort.'  Language  work  is  to 
deal  as  much  as  possible  throughout  the  course  with  the  life  of  the 
rural  community.  The  memorizing  of  poems  and  literary  gems;  de- 
bates on  subjects  of  farming  and  country  life;  verse  writing;  keeping 
a  diary ;  talking  from  outlines  before  the  whole  school  on  country-life 
topics;  these  are  some  of  the  steps  suggested  in  the  plan  of  teaching 
language  in  a  rural  school." 
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"What  is  the  money  value  of  an  education?  The  average  reduced 
to  individual  cases,  would  be  something  like  this:  Two  boys,  age  14, 
are  both  interested  in  mechanics.  One  goes  into  the  shops,  the  other 
into  a  technical  school.  The  boy  in  the  shops  starts  at  $4  a  week, 
and  by  the  time  he  is  18  he  is  getting  $7.  At  that  age  the  other  boy 
is  leaving  school  and  starting  work  at  $10  a  week.  At  20  the  shop- 
trained  young  fellow  is  getting  $9.50  and  the  technical  graduate  $15 ; 
at  22  the  former's  weekly  wage  is  $11.50  and  the  latter's  $20;  and  by 
the  time  they  are  both  25  the  shopworker  finds  $12.75  in  his  pay  en- 
velope while  the  technically  trained  man  draws  a  salary  of  $31.  These 
figures  are  based  on  a  study  of  2,000  actual  workers  made  by  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  Industrial  and  Technical  Education." 


During  the  coming  academic  year  New  York  University  will  offer 
two  courses  in  Religious  Education.  One  of  these  courses  will  treat 
of  the  general  problems  of  Religious  Education  and  is  given  in  the 
School  of  Pedagog}'.  The  other  course  deals  with  "The  Racial  Sense 
of  Sin"  and  is  given  in  the  Graduate  School.  The  one  cause  is  mainly 
practical  in  nature,  the  other  mainly  theoretical.  Ministers,  Sunday 
School  Teachers,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  officers,  and  other  religious  workers 
should  find  these  courses  of  interest  and  value  to  them.  Both  courses 
are  given  by  Professor  H.  H.  Home,  in  the  Washington  Square  Build- 
ing on  Monday  afternoons  beginning  at  3.45,  and  the  first  meeting 
will  be  held  September  30. 


The  World  Peace  Foundation  is  engaged  in  many  activities,  not 
the  least  important  of  which  is  the  publication  of  a  "Pamphlet  Series", 
already  numbering  many  titles,  setting  forth  the  leading  phases  of 
the  movement.  Late  numbers  discuss  Neutralization,  America's 
Opportunity,  by  Erving  Winslow ;  The  Right  and  Wrong  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  by  Charles  F.  Dole;  William  T.  Stead  and  His  Peace 
Message,  by  James  A.  Macdonald ;  Revised  List  of  Arbitration  Treiat- 
ties,  compiled  by  Denys  P.  Myers ;  and  The  World  Peace  Foundation, 
Its  Present  Activities.  The  "foreword"  of  Mr.  Edwin  Ginn,  the 
founder,  is  so  significant  and  suggestive  that  we  make  from  it  the 
following  somewhat  extended  quotation. 

"The  nations  have  been  for  centuries  learning  the  art  of  war  and 
perfecting  the  present  military  machinery  and  organization.  The 
monstrous  armaments  have  become  an  intolerable  burden,  taxing  the 
resources  of  the  world  to  a  degree  that  threatens  universal  bankrupt- 
cy; yet  the  false  fears  and  rivalries  of  governments,  the  ambitions  of 
the  military  class  and  the  vested  interests  which  thrive  upon  the  pres- 
ent system  all  work    powerfully    together    for  its    continuance    and 
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growth.  The  clear  logic  of  the  situation  prescribes  that  the  machinery 
for  the  settling  of  international  differences  by  force  should  steadily 
decrease  with  the  increase  of  the  machinery  for  their  settlement  by 
law.  The  development  of  these  judicial  instrumentalities  in  recent 
years  has  been  rapid  and  very  great,  yet  the  great  armaments,  instead 
of  being  steadily  reduced  as  they  clearly  should  have  been,  have  steadi- 
ly grown  greater  still.  The  waste  and  folly  of  this  course  have  been 
repeatedly  pointed  out.  It  is  easy  to  show,  as  Cobden  showed  fifty 
years  ago,  that  the  ratio  of  five  to  five  is  just  the  same  as  that  of  ten 
to  ten,  and  that  the  mad  naval  rivalries  should  be  checked  by  the 
mutual  agreement  of  governments ;  and  to  show  that  every  principle  of 
political  economy  and  good  business,  as  well  as  of  justice  and  human- 
ity, is  violated  by  the  present  course.  Yet  the  governments  and  the 
peoples  do  not  heed  the  lesson,  and  they  will  not  do  it  until  education 
in  the  true  principles  of  international  order  has  become  pervasive  and 
controlling.  It  is  to  this  patient  and  thorough  work  of  education, 
through  the  school,  the  college,  the  church,  the  press,  the  pamphlet 
and  the  book,  that  the  World  Peace  Foundation  addresses  itself.  It  co- 
operates cordially  with  every  other  agency ;  but,  as  the  reader  of  these 
pages  will  see,  the  demands  of  its  own  special  work  and  of  imperative 
duties  waiting  to  be  done  are  already  far  beyond  its  present  resources. 
I  ask  the  attention  of  generous  friends  of  the  cause  to  the  various  ur- 
gent needs  here  presented.  I  am  glad  indeed  to  make  my  own  per- 
sonal contribution  of  $50,000  a  year  to  the  work,  but  I  ask  that  others 
who  are  able  will  make  similar  contributions.  I  ask  especially,  since 
I  believe  that  the  strength  of  any  such  great  educational  work  lies  not 
in  its  maintenance  by  half  a  dozen  philanthropists,  but  by  a  great 
body  of  devoted  friends,  each  doing  what  he  can,  that  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  our  people  should  unite  in  the  work.  I  should  like  to 
see  hundreds  and  thousands  of  centers  of  activity  for  the  promotion 
of  the  interests  which  the  Foundation  has  at  heart,  established  through- 
out the  country  and  throughout  the  world.'' 

(signed)  EDWIN  GINK 


The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education  with  a 
Secretary's  office  at  Cornell  University  has  issued  an  interesting  Report 
of  a  Committee  on  Teaching  Mathematics  to  Engineering  Students. 

The  members  of  the  Society  feel  that  this  report  should  be  of  bene- 
fit in  a  number  of  ways.  It  shows  the  teachers  of  mathematics  what 
are  considered  the  fundamentals  for  engineering  subjects.  It  indi- 
cates to  teachers  of  engineering  the  preparation  which  they  may  rea- 
sonably expect  their  students  to  have  had.  It  is  a  reference  syllabus 
for  students  or  engineers  who  wish  to  systematize  their  knowledge  of 
mathematics  or  to  look  up  some  fundamental  theorem. 
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There  is  an  intimate  relation  between  what  is  commonly  called 
happiness  and  work.  If  one  is  unhappy  it  is  impossible  to  do  his  best 
work.  If  he  is  happy  he  is  filled  with  life,  enthusiasm,  gladness ;  and 
these  make  him  more  efficient  and  successful.  They  increase  the 
quantity  and  improve  the  quality  of  his  output.  This  is  true  of  the 
worker  with  cold,  dead  material  things ;  much  more  of  him  who  deals 
with  warm  sentient,  living  beings,  as  in  the  case  of  the  teacher.  If 
the  shoe-maker  can  make  better  shoes  for  being  happy,  much  more  can 
the  teacher  make  better  scholars,  better  boys  and  girls,  if  she  is  her- 
self filled  with  a  spirit  of  joy  and  gladness.  Happiness  is  thus  a  part 
of  a  good  teacher's  equipment.  It  is  something  to  be  desired  and 
sought  for.  It  is  to  be  made,  to  a  reasonable  degree,  an  object  of  care- 
ful thought  and  study.  We  should  seek  after  the  conditions  which 
produce  it  and  guard  against  the  influences  which  destroy  it. 

We  shall  not  go  far  in  this  quest  for  happiness  before  we  shall  find 
that  the  deepest  sources  from  which  it  springs  are  within  us  rather 
than  outside  of  us.  In  a  measure  happiness  depends  upon  that  which 
happens.  But  things  ha^^en  inside  the  human  soul  as  well  as  outside 
of  it.  An  untoward  outward  event  happens,  —  say  an  undeserved  and 
uncalled-for  insult.  Whether  this  shall  produce  unhappiness  for  us 
or  not,  depends  upon  the  way  we  take  it.  If  we  get  angry,  talk  or 
strike  back,  and  go  away  and  brood  over  it,  then  indeed  unhappiness 
is  the  product.  If,  however,  we  rule  our  own  spirit  and  make  "the 
soft  answer"  that  "turneth  away  wrath,"  then  in  a  deep,  true  sense  we 
have  produced  the  conditions  of  happiness,  under  adverse  circum- 
stances. Our  soul  has  gained  the  victory,  and  spiritual  victories  al- 
ways bring  happiness. 

In  the  school,  the  shop,  the  home,  the  neighborhood,  it  is  always 
wise  to  overlook  many  things,  to  interfere  with  others  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, to  leave  people  free  to  work  out  their  own  problems  and  live 
their  own  lives  in  their  own  way.  We  can  help  them  and  ourselves 
much  better  by  getting  their  point  of  view  and  giving  them  our  sym- 
pathy than  by  insisting  that  they  shall  take  our  point  of  view  and 
criticising  them  if  they  do  not  do  things  in  our  way.  What  a  blessing 
to  a  school  is  a  teacher  who  is  radiant  with  happiness  and  who  is  al- 
ways seeing  good  in  her  pupils,  rather  than  looking  for  faults  and 
troubles.  How  much  more  effective  must  our  work  be  whatever  it  is, 
if  out  of  the  abundance  of  our  own  joy  in  living  we  make  our  influence 
felt  as  a  constructive  inspiration,  instead  of  a  destructive  criticism ! 


Foreign  Notes 

The  Mathematical  Coxgress  at  Cambridge. — The  holiday  sea- 
son in  England  was  marked  by  important  events  of  which  the  Imperial 
Universities  Congress  Avas  the  most  notable.  Among  more  specialized 
conferences  that  gravitated  toward  the  same  centre,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  was  the  meeting  of  the  International  Congress  of  Mathe- 
matics at  Cambridge.  Very  naturally  this  meeting  was  the  occasion 
for  a  review  of  the  history  of  the  Cambridge  school  of  mathematics, 
whose  origin  is  traced  to  the  renaissance.  This  movement  was  early 
recognized  at  Cambridge,  and  as  a  consequence  in  the  16th  century 
the  University  became  an  important  centre  of  mathematical  teaching. 
The  notable  teachers  and  the  notable  discoveries  that  have  marked  the 
development  of  this  work  at  the  university  from  that  time  to  the  pres- 
ent are  recalled  in  an  interesting  article  by  W.  W.  Eouse  Ball  pub- 
lished in  the  Mathematical  Gazette  for  July  last.  It  was  not  until 
1663  that  a  professorship  in  mathematics  was  founded  at  Cambridge, 
the  first  incumbent  being  Isaac  Barrow.  Among  his  few  pupils  was 
Xewton  to  whom  he  resigned  the  chair  in  1669,  Newton  being  then 
under  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  It  is  recorded  that  he  came  as  a 
scholar  into  residence  in  1661  before  his  nineteenth  birthday,  and  that 
at  the  time  he  was  ignorant  of  mathematics  and  had  no  intention  of 
taking  up  the  subject.  The  cause  of  his  interest  and  the  course  of 
study  and  reading  which  he  then  pursued  are  not  exactly  known;  the 
circumstances  suggest,  at  least,  the  folly  of  forcing  mathematical  pro- 
cesses upon  immature  minds,  and  in  complete  divorce  from  the  study 
of  physics  and  astronomy. 

The  Newtonian  period  and  the  group  of  remarkable  physicists  that 
marked  the  nineteenth  century  are  the  brilliant  episodes  in  the  history 
of  mathematics  at  Cambridge.  The  Cavendish  professorship  was 
founded  in  1871,  the  attached  lal)oratory  being  built  at  the  expense  of 
the  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  chair  was  successively 
occupied  bv  James  Clerk  Maxwell  (1871-1879),  John  William,  Baron 
Eayleigh  (1879-1884);  and  Joseph  John  Thomson  (1884-). 

It  may  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  reports  of  the  national 
sub-committees  appointed  by  the  International  Commission  on  Math- 
ematics are  attracting  wide  interest.  The  reports  of  the  American 
committee  are  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  a  series  of  11 
bulletins.  The  final  report  and  those  pertaining  to  the  work  in  sec- 
ondary schools  are  in  special  demand. 

Practical  Effects  of  Child  Study. — The  movement  for  child 
study  has  not  only  profoundly  modified  methods  of  school  training  but 
also  systems  of  school  administration.     Every  educational  department 
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of  any  note  whether  for  state,  city,  or  other  civil  division,  has  a  division 
of  school  hygiene,  or  medical  inspection,  and  even  countries  in  which 
school  systems,  as  a  whole,  are  very  imperfectly  organized,  afford  ex- 
amples of  admirable  equipment  for  these  special  services.  This  is 
noticeable  in  several  cities  of  Central  and  South  America,  and  is, 
also,  the  case  in  Eussia.  The  advance  in  this  respect  is  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  medical  and  sanitary  sciences  are  more  highly  devel- 
oped than  either  the  science  of  public  administration  or  of  pedagogics. 

The  development  in  respect  to  the  medical  inspection  of  schools  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  decided  change  in  the  programs  of  educational 
conferences.  For  example,  the  sixteenth  annual  conference  of  London 
teacliers  was  occupied  with  the  following  subjects:  The  problem  of 
the  backward  child,  paper  presented  by  Mr.  J,  L.  Paton,  chief  master 
of  the  Manchester  Grammar  School;  Present  position  with  regard  to 
formal  training,  presented  by  Dr.  C.  S.  Myers,  of  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity ;  Deep  breathing  and  chest  expansion  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Litton ;  all  the 
papers  were  discussed  with  true  professional  enthusiasm. 

With  respect  to  backward  children,  educators  and  doctors  have 
reached  the  same  conclusion:  The  cause  of  backwardness  must  be 
carefully  sought  and  special  arrangements  must  be  made  for  back- 
ward children  both  in  their  own  interests  and  in  the  interests  of 
children  who  easily  keep  a  normal  pace. 

A  very  suggestive  program  was  carried  out  at  the  conference  of  the 
combined  child-study  societies,  held  at  London  in  May  last.  The 
subject  for  consideration  was  the  "Health  of  the  child  in  relation  to 
its  mental  and  physical  development."  The  conference  was  presided 
over  by  Sir  James  Chrichton  BrowTie,  who  was  a  pioneer  worker  in  the 
cause  which  has  become  one  of  universal  interest. 

The  ^L\nnheim  System. — In  view  of  the  almost  universal  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  no  single  curriculum  can  serve  the  individual 
needs  of  any  considerable  group  of  children,  and  that  classification 
must  be  based  upon  other  considerations  than  those  of  sex  and  age, 
increasing  attention  is  being  called  to  the  Mannheim  system  which 
supplies  all  the  conditions  of  a  flexible  classification,  and  which  has 
been  worked  out  in  every  detail,  and  modified  as  practical  experience 
of  several  years  has  proved  necessary.  The  system  is  not  only  thor- 
oughly carried  out  in  the  public  schools  of  Mannheim,  but  has  been 
adopted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  many  cities  of  Germany  and  of  Swit- 
zerland, and  in  Brussels,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm  and  Vienna.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  about  90  per  cent,  of  school  children  are  able 
to  follow  the  main  class  program ;  under  the  system  it  is  perfectly  easy 
to  care  properly  for  the  rest. 

A.  T.  S. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATIOX.  By  Charles  Hughes  Johnston  and 
others.     Scribners,  1912.     Pp.  xxii  +  555.     $1.50. 

This  book  is  a  unique  product  among  educational  textbooks.  The 
idea  underlying  it  has  been  used  in  physiology,  history  and  other  sub- 
jects, but  not  before,  to  the  reviewer's  knowledge,  in  education.  Its  26 
chapters  are  written  by  25  different  authors,  the  editor  alone  contrib- 
uting more  than  one  chapter.  Dealing  as  it  does  primarily  with  the 
pedagogy  of  the  high  school  branches,  this  method  of  construction 
should  have  much  in  its  favor.  Classes  in  high  school  pedagogy  should 
make  a  professional  survey  of  the  various  high  school  branches,  but  there 
is  no  one  person  qualified  to  supply  this  survey  in  toto,  and  to  make  it 
without  any  basal  text  is  likely  to  prove  wasteful  of  time.  The  faults 
to  which  a  book  constructed  in  this  manner  is  subject,  are  primarily  lack 
of  organization,  wasteful  repetition,  and  great  variation  in  merit,  from 
chapter  to  chapter.  The  first  five  chapters  are  general  in  character. 
Chapter  iv,  by  C.  O.  Davis,  deals  with  the  principles  and  plans  for  reor- 
ganizing secondary  education,  and  might  well  have  been  the  opening 
chapter.  It  is  among  the  best  in  the  book,  although  it  could  easily  have 
been  condensed  into  half  its  size.  While  Professor  Davis  recognizes  the 
lack  of  proper  articulation  between  the  high  school  and  the  grades,  he 
fails  to  recognize  a  similar  lack  of  articulation  between  the  high  school 
and  the  college.  Legislative,  administrative,  supervisory,  and  inspec- 
torial control  are  clearly  distinguished  by  E.  C.  Elliot  in  chapter  v  on 
the  organization  and  control  of  instruction,  but  the  terms,  programme  of 
studies,  curriculum,  and  course  of  study  are  used  in  an  unusual  and 
therefore  unfortunate  sense  (followed  throughout  the  book).  The  terms 
correspond  respectively  to  the  current  usage  of  curriculum,  course  of 
study,  and  subject  of  study,  and  it  is  into  these  terms  that  the  reader 
must  continually  translate  them  when  reading  the  book.  Formal  dis- 
cipline is  viewed  from  a  helpful  angle  by  Professor  Johnston  in  chapter 
ii,  but  it  may  be  questioned  that  this  topic  should  be  included  in  a  text 
on  high  school  pedagogy.     It  belongs  to  general  educational  theory. 

Space  forbids  any  detailed  discussion  of  chapters  vi — xxvi.  These 
chapters  treat  not  only  of  the  traditional  high  school  branches,  but  also 
such  subjects  as  public  speaking  and  voice  training,  drawing,  music,  sex 
pedagogy,  vocational  education,  practical  arts  for  girls,  and  the  high 
school  library.  These  topics  are  in  the  main  well  discussed,  but  the  tra- 
ditional branches  are  treated  too  largely  from  the  old,  superannuated 
point  of  view.  The  writers,  although  teachers,  are  with  few  exceptions 
laymen  in  education,  having  failed  to  master  modern  educational  theory. 
This  detracts  greatly  from  the  value  of  the  treatment.     But  in  spite  of 
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its  defects,  the  book  takes  a  long  step  in  advance  and  should  find  a  large 
field  as  a  basal  text  in  college  courses  on  secondary  education. 

Review  by  W.  C.  Euediger,  The  George  Washington  University. 

LATIN  SYNTAX  BY  DIAGRAMS  WITH  FIRST  YEAR  LATIN.  By 
G.  W.  Lewis,  Lakota,  North  Dakota,  1911.     Published  by  the  Author. 

The  teacher  of  Latin  is  very  well  aware  that  one  of  his  greatest  dif- 
ficulties lies  in  the  inability  of  the  student  to  comprehend  the  structure 
of  the  Latin  sentence.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  pupil  is  likewise 
ignorant  of  the  structure  of  the  English  sentence.  The  teacher  of  both 
English  and  Latin  some  thirty  years  ago  overcame  this  difficulty  suc- 
cessfully by  the  use  of  a  now  obsolete  method,  that  of  parsing.  A  little 
later  the  teachers  of  English  Grammar  recognized  an  important  psycho- 
logical truth,  viz.,  that  we  are  all  either  by  nature  or  by  habit,  visual 
minded,  and  found  that  the  student  grasped  more  readily  the  relation- 
ship of  the  parts  of  the  sentence  to  each  other  by  diagramming  the  sen- 
tence. This  has  been  the  thought  back  of  Lewis'  Latin  Syntax  by 
Diagrams.  The  first  part  of  the  work,  called  the  introduction,  is  a 
text  on  first  Latin.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  etymology  of  English 
words  and  on  the  relationship  between  English  and  Latin  grammar.  As 
soon  as  the  pupil  becomes  familiar  with  Latin  forms  the  author  would 
put  him  on  the  second  part  of  the  work  —  called  "Easy  Sentences  on  the 
Helvetian  War."  These  easy  sentences  are  all  diagrammed,  and  con- 
tain numerous  references  to  the  introduction  and  to  a  synopsis  of  Latin 
Grammar.  After  this  the  entire  Helvetian  War  is  given  in  diagrams. 
Then  follows  the  text  of  the  first  book  of  Caesar  with  notes.  Next  what 
the  author  calls  a  Synopsis  of  Latin  Grammar,  and  lastly,  a  general  vo- 
cabulary not  only  of  Caesar,  but  of  Cicero  and  Virgil  as  well. 

The  work  seems  to  be  commendable  in  that  it  frankly  recognizes  and 
attempts  to  remedy  a  defect  in  modern  teaching,  that  of  allowing  the 
pupil  to  "slide  through"  without  a  knowledge  of  the  framework  of  his 
subject  matter,  and  in  that  it  forces  the  pupil  to  see  the  relationship 
existing  between  Latin  and  English,  a  relationship  which  only  a  few 
pupils  ever  see.  One  wonders,  however,  why  Mr.  Lewis  has  not  edited 
the  other  three  books  of  Caisar  commonly  read  in  high  schools,  and  why 
he  has  made  a  vocabulary  of  Cicero  and  Virgil  as  well  as  that  of  Caesar, 
Yet  this  vocabulary  is  one  of  the  most  helpful  found  in  any  Latin  text. 
It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  at  times  a  happier  phrase  might  have 
been  suggested  for  translation.  In  general,  however,  the  book  has  been 
carefully  done  by  a  teacher  who  has  had  actual  experience  in  meeting- 
the  difficulties  of  the  secondary  pupil. 

Review  by  Myrta  Eleanor  Hunn,  Ph.  D.,  Head  of  Department  of  Latin,. 
Winona  College,  Winona  Lake,  Indiana. 

A  NATURE  STUDY  GUIDE.  By  W.  S.  Furneaux,  F.  R.  I.  S.,  Londoa 
and  New  York.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     Price  $1.35  net. 

The  well-known  author  of  "Human  Physiology",  "The  Outdoor  World'% 
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"Field  and  Woodland  Plants",  etc.,  here  gives  us  a  new  book  well  fitted 
to  "assist  the  teacher  in  his  attempt  to  obtain  for  the  children  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  of  the  thoughtful  observations  of  their  physical  envi- 
ronment." It  suggests  the  best  methods  of  teaching  subjects  and  helps 
in  supplying  suitable  material  for  observations.  Every  one  of  these  nearly 
300  pages  is  full  of  wise  suggestion  and  help.  And  the  225  illustrations 
will  arouse  and  hold  the  interest  of  pupils  as  well  as  teachers.  Here 
are  studies  for  every  part  of  the  year  from  plant  and  animal  life.  We 
begin  with  bursting  buds,  flowing  sap,  storage  of  food,  germination 
of  seeds,  and  the  wild  flowers  of  spring,  and  we  go  on  until  we  reach  the 
full  fruition  of  autumn.  We  learn  much  about  beasts,  birds,  fishes, 
reptiles,  insects,  how  to  preserve,  arrange  and  label  specimens;  the  care 
and  keeping  of  fishes,  reptiles,  worms,  etc. ;  the  preparing  of  the  aqua- 
rium, school  museum  and  school  garden ;  also  the  friends  and  foes  of  the 
garden.  A  study  of  this  book  will  open  the  eyes  of  teachers  and  pupils 
to  the  wonderful  things  all  about  them.  Nature  study  teaches  one  to  see 
to  some  purpose ;  to  observe  closely  and  accurately ;  it  develops  the 
aesthetic  taste ;  it  cultivates  judgment  and  imagination ;  it  aids  in  moral 
training. 

FOURTH  EEADER.  By  Kate  F.  Oswell  and  C.  B.  Gilbert.  Illustrations 
by  L.  N.  Herr  and  C.  J.  Peck,  New  York.  The  Macmillan  Co.  Price,  45 
cents,  net. 

Mr.  Gilbert  is  the  former  well-known  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  St. 
Paul,  Newark  and  Rochester.  This  is  book  five  in  their  "The  American 
School  Readers"  series.  It  is  intended  "for  the  fourth  year  of  the  ordi- 
nary graded  school  course."  The  authors  think  this  book  contains  "a 
better  collection  of  literature"  for  fourth  grade  pupils  "than  is  found  in 
any  other  book  upon  the  market."  And  certainly  these  319  pages  do  con- 
tain many  admirable  selections  from  Anderson,  Scott,  Coleridge,  Lewis 
Carroll,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Franklin,  E.  E. 
Hale,  T.  B.  Aldrich,  Eugene  Field,  Mabel  Osgood  Wright,  the  Bible,  J.  H. 
Ewing,  etc.  We  find  a  great  deal  to  commend  in  this  Reader.  But  some 
of  the  selections  seem  unusually  long.  The  illustrations  are  striking, 
and  will  attract  much  attention. 

THE  BOYS'  PARKMAN.  Compiled  by  Louise  S.  Hasbrouck,  Boston. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  List  Price,  60  cents  net. 

Here  are  165  pages  of  choice  selections  from  the  historical  works  of 
Francis  Parkman.  No  man  has  told  the  story  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish in  North  America  as  Parkman  has.  For  thoroughness  and  exactness, 
for  breadth  and  attention  to  detail,  for  picturesque  and  vivid  description 
in  noble  English  speech,  he  has  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  He  stands 
among  the  great  historians.  His  great  works  are  the  ripe  fruits  of  fifty 
years'  arduous,  patient,  unremitting  labor.  And  when  we  think  of  the 
difficulties  which  beset  him,  from  poor  health  and   failing  eyesight,   his 
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acliieveraents  seem  heroic  and  well  nigh  marvellous.  These  selections 
are  about  half  from  "La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great  West,"  and 
the  rest  from  "The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac".  John  Fiske  calls  the  latter : 
"One  of  the  most  brilliant  and  fascinating  books  that  has  ever  been  writ- 
ten by  any  historian  since  the  days  of  Herodotus."  Besides  the  text 
which  deals  largely  with  the  Indians  and  is  as  thrilling  as  a  novel,  there 
are  20  pages  of  good  notes,  and  four  illustrations.  Parkman  knew  the 
Indian  at  first  hand,  and  his  accounts  are  vivid,  realistic,  and  absolutely 
true. 

HEROES  AND  GEEATHEARTS  AND  THEIR  ANIMAL  FRIENDS.  By 
John  T.  Dale,  Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Here  is  a  book  which  has  a  mission — to  increase  kindliness  and  love 
for  the  animal  creation.  There  are  not  enough  gentle,  loving  hearts  in 
the  world.  We  wish  there  were  many  more.  Books  like  this  are  of 
great  service.  In  these  240  pages  are  pictures  of  many  great  and  good 
men  and  some  noble  women,  and  stories  in  verse  or  in  prose  to  teach 
the  law  of  kindness  \vith  such  inspiring  examples  as  Walter  Scott  and 
Robert  Burns,  Co\vper  and  Sir  Isaac  Nevrton,  Gladstone  and  Lord  Shafts- 
bury,  Whittier  and  Longfellow,  Agassiz  and  Aubudon,  Bryant  and  Lowell, 
Landseer  and  Rosa  Bonheur,  Dickens  and  Robert  Browning,  Stanley  and 
Livingstone,  Mr.  Angell  and  Senator  Hoar,  and  Lucy  Larcom,  Celia  Thax- 
ter,  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  Mrs,  E.  B.  Browning,  and  many  other  noble,  beauti- 
ful lovers  of  beasts  and  birds.  This  is  a  good  book  for  the  home  and 
the  school.  We  wish  for  it  a  very  wide  reading.  It  is  generously 
illustrated. 

FESTIVALS  AND  PLAYS  IN  SCHOOLS  AND  ELSEWHERE.  By  Per- 
cival  Chubb,  (former  Director  of  Festivals  in  the  Ethical  Culture  School, 
New  York),  and  his  Associates,  with  many  illustrations.  Harper  and 
Brothers.    Price,  $2.00  net. 

The  interesting  revival  in  the  present  day  of  the  spirit  of  play  which 
in  its  historic  manifestations  so  well  expressed  the  freer  and  less  serious 
spirit  of  a  former  age,  is  thoroughly  praiseworthy.  This  book  gives 
the  first  thorough  presentation  of  "the  festal  arts  of  drama  and  pagentry, 
song  and  dance,  rite  and  ceremony"  and  of  "the  folk  lore  and  legend 
which  are  practised  and  studied  in  the  schools."  All  teachers  and 
others  who  have  to  do  with  groups  of  children,  will  find  the  book  most 
suggestive  and  valuable. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  THEORY.  By  John  Adams, 
M.  A.,  B.  Sc,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Lon- 
don.   The  Macmillan  Co.    Price,  $2.75  net. 

All  philosophy,  like  all  life,  is  a  movement  forward,  away  from  that 
which  is  untrue  and  imperfect,  toward  that  which  is  true  and  real.     Its 
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object  is  not  attainment,  but  progress.  This  satisfies  the  ideal  of  man,  who 
craves  not  some  finished  state  of  perfection,  but  rather  growth  and 
ascent  toward  a  more  and  more  perfect  stage ;  in  short,  an  endless 
evolution.  This  is  the  idea  underlying  the  treatment  of  this  volume. 
It  records  with  philosophic  care  and  insight,  the  growth  of  the  educa- 
tional idea,  and  reveals  the  stages  to  which  we  have  attained  in  the 
present  age.  The  last  chapter  is  a  prophetic  educational  outlook  into 
the  next  stage,  in  which  "people  will  not  be  called  upon  to  pretend  to  be 
grounded  in  all  the  humanities  as  at  present,"  *  *  but  "all  will  have  an 
education  suitable  to  the  state  to  which  their  inclinations  and  capacities 
have  called  them." 

THE  AMERICAN  SECONDAEY  SCHOOL  AND  SOME  OF  ITS  PROB- 
LEMS. By  Julius  Sachs,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education  in 
Teachers'  College,  Coltunbia  University,  New  York.  The  Macmillan  Co. 
Price,  $1.10  net. 

This  compact,  common-sense  scholarly  book  presents  the  views  of  an 
experienced  educator  upon  a  few  of  the  more  important  educational 
problems  of  the  day  relating  to  secondary  education.  Among  the  main 
topics  treated  are  "The  Present  Status  of  the  Public  High  School" ;  "The 
Private  Secondary  School" ;  "The  Continuation  School" ;  "The  Function 
of  the  Educational  Expert."  The  author's  opinions  will  carry  weight 
with  thoughtful  teachers.  He  makes  an  earnest  plea  for  a  more  thorough 
and  adequate  training  for  the  teachers'  vast  and  fundamental  work. 

EUROPE.  By  James  Franklin  Cbamberlain  and  Arthur  Henry  Cham- 
berlain.   Macmillan  Company. 

This  is  a  supplementary  geography,  designed  for  use  in  elementary 
grades.  The  authors  employ  the  narrative  style  in  setting  forth  the  facts 
and  the  book  makes  a  most  substantial  and  serviceable  aid  in  the  geogra- 
phy work.  The  pictures  are  directly  illustrative  of  the  text  and  add 
materially  to  the  value  thereof. 

PRACTICAL  MATHEMATICS  AND  GEOGRAPHY.  By  Edward  L. 
Bates  and  Frederick  Charlesworth,  Lecturers  in  the  Polytechnic  Institute, 
London.    D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.    New  York. 

This  is  a  text  book  for  advanced  students  in  technical  and  trade  schools, 
evening  classes,  and  for  engineers,  draughtsmen,  architects,  surveyors, 
etc.  With  Part  I  —  the  elementary  course  —  the  two  parts  together  form 
a  progressive  course  of  instruction  so  arranged  that  students  can  acquire 
by  easy  stages  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  —  not  merely  suffi- 
cient to  pass  the  various  technical  examinations,  but  such  as  will  be  of 
value  to  them  in  their  practical  work,  especially  in  the  engineering  and 
building  trades. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  PHYSICS.  By  C.  Eiborg  Mann.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  Price,  $1.25.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co. 

This  is  not  a  text  book  of  physics  but  is  a  serious  consideration  of  the 
methods  and  purpose  and  texts  now  used  in  the  schools  in  presenting 
this  subject.  The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  traces  the 
development  of  the  x>resent  situation ;  the  second  traces  the  origin  of 
physics,  and  seeks  to  establish  its  leading  characteristics  and  to  define 
its  possibilities  as  a  means  of  general  education ;  the  third  states  the 
purpose  of  physics  teaching,  with  hints  as  to  how  this  purpose  may  be  at- 
tained. The  distinctive  aim  of  the  book  is  to  show  how  in  the  case  of 
physics  the  two  points  of  view  regarding  vocational  work  and  cultural 
work  may  be  amalgamated  into  one.  Every  teacher  of  physics  should 
promptly  know  this  book. 

IN  OLDEST  ENGLAND.  By  George  Philip  Krapp.  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish in  Columbia  University.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

This  book,  in  a  most  charming  style,  tells  the  story  of  the  lives  and  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  who  lived  in  King  Alfred's  time. 
The  author  takes  us  back  in  imagination  to  the  very  days  of  that  time 
and  makes  us  live  with  the  folk  and  know  of  their  doings  and  sayings. 
For  those  about  to  study  English  history,  and  for  all  interested  in  the 
ancestry  of  the  English  people  of  today,  this  little  book  will  prove  of 
great  value ;  it  will  stimulate  to  further  reading  and  study  of  the  history 
of  a  great  nation. 

THE  AMERICAN  LITERARY  READER.  For  Higher  Grades.  By  Kate 
F.  Oswell  and  C.  B.  Gilbert.    Price,  65  cents.    Macmillan  Company. 

This  book  of  the  series  is  planned  especially  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
pupils  in  rural  schools,  of  eighth  and  ninth  grade  classes  in  graded 
schools,  and  of  students  undertaking  the  serious  study  of  literature  in 
the  first  year  of  the  high  school.  The  scope  of  the  selection  is  most  wide 
—  there  are  stories,  essays,  and  orations,  all  of  a  sort  to  interest  boys 
and  girls,  and  all  of  the  highest  kind  of  literature. 

OUTLINE  OF  A  COURSE  IN  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION.  By 
John  Angus  MacVannel,  Ph.  D.  Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  Price  90  cents.  Mac- 
millan Company. 

This  outline  is  a  revision  and  extension  of  a  syllabus  in  the  philosophy 
of  education  in  use  in  classes  in  the  Teachers  College.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  indicate  some  of  the  important  lines  along  which  educational  recon- 
struction at  the  present  times  seems  to  be  conv^ging,  and  to  suggest  a 
method  for  the  organization  of  educational  ideas.  The  filling  in  of  the 
outline  makes  a  substantial  treatment  of  the  subject,  one  worth  the  at- 
tention of  all  educational  students. 
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INSIDE  FINISHING.  By  Charles  A.  King,  Director  of  Manual  Train- 
ing", Eastern  High  School,  Bay  City,  Mich.  Price,  80  cents.  American 
Book   Co. 

This  book  treats  the  problems  connected  with  making  the  shell  of  a 
house  habitable.  It  gives  methods  for  flooring  laying,  finishing,  hand  rail- 
ing, and  for  manipulating  the  material  to  accomplish  the  various  forms 
of  difficult  crooked  vs^ork.  The  chapters  upon  estimating,  builder's  data, 
and  of  suggestions  to  the  young  contractor  will  prove  of  distinct  value 
to  the  student  who  expects  to  enter  the  building  trades. 

THE  WATEE-B ABIES.  By  Charles  Kingsley.  Edited  by  Sarah  Willard 
Hiestand.    Price  40  cents.     Band,  McNally  &  Co. 

A  more  wonderful  fairy  tale  than  Water-Babies  is  hardly  to  be  named. 
Its  author  Charles  Kingsley  in  his  work  for  children  was  certainly  in- 
spired by  his  love  for  them,  and  with  rare  skill  and  grace  he  shows  them 
how  to  recognize  in  common  things  the  beautiful  and  wholesome.  The 
present  edition  of  Water-Babies  made  for  the  Canterbury  Classics  series 
is  particularly  adapted  to  school  use  by  the  addition  of  notes  in  simple 
language  suited  to  the  comprehension  of  the  child,  yet  fully  elucidating 
the  text. 

RAVENEL'S  ROAD  PRIMER.  For  School  Children.  By  Samuel  W. 
Ravenel,  C.  E.,  Chicago.    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

This  little  work  is  compiled  and  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Na- 
tional Chairman,  "Good  Roads  for  Child  Welfare  Department,"  National 
Congress  of  Mothers.  It  treats  of  the  elementary  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  road-making,  the  causes  and  effects  of  good  roads,  their  location, 
grades,  drainage,  maps  and  profiles,  and  some  kinds  of  roads  and  ma- 
chinery necessary  for  the  use  of  road-builders.  The  book  is  admirably 
adapted  for  use  in  elementary  schools,  it  is  profusely  illustrated,  and 
teaches  valuable  principles  worthy  the  schools  to  emphasize'. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE.  By  Henry 
Seidel  Canby,  Frederick  Erastus  Pierce,  Henry  Noble  MacCracken,  Alfred 
Arundel  May,  and  Thomas  Goddard  Wright,  of  the  Department  of  Eng- 
lish Composition  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  University.  Mac- 
millan  Co. 

This  is  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  a  work  that  may  be  considered 
standard  on  the  subject  of  English  composition.  The  purpose  of  the  au- 
thors is  to  combine  in  one  book  a  set  of  directions  for  good  writing,  based 
upon  sound  principles  and  written,  primarily,  for  the  student,  with  a 
varied  and  extensive  collection  of  examples  drawn  from  all  the  forms  of 
discourse,  and  inclusive  of  both  brief  excerpts  and  complete  essays,  argu- 
ments, and  stories.  The  new  edition  embodies  the  result  of  use  in  col- 
leges, and  adds  materially  to  the  character  and  worth  of  the  book. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  ECONOMICS.  By  Henry  Eeed  Burch  and  Scott  Nearing. 
Price,  $1.00.    Macmillan  Company. 

A  valuable  feature  of  this  book  is  that  it  is  written  with  special  refer- 
ence to  American  conditions.  Since  it  is  prepared  for  use  in  secondary 
schools  every  effort  is  made  bj'^  the  authors  to  secure  simplicity  of 
treatment.  Throughout  the  work  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  concrete  and 
descriptive  side  economics,  great  attention  being  paid  to  the  subject  of 
production  of  wealth. 

SOURCES  OF  INTEREST  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL  ENGLISH.  By  C.  Edward 
Jones,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Amer- 
ican Book  Co.    Price,  80  cents. 

This  is  an  investigation,  made  in  seven  cities,  into  the  reading  done  in 
New  York  State  by  students  of  the  eighth  grade  of  the  grammar  schools 
and  the  first  three  years  of  the  high  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining its  influence  on  the  culture  and  character  of  the  pupils  and  de- 
ciding what  may  be  done  to  make  the  work  in  English  more  effective. 
The  tabulation  of  the  reports  of  the  pupils,  the  classification  of  the  sta- 
tistics, and  the  conclusions  of  the  editor  make  interesting  and  valuable 
information  to  all  interested  in  the  training  of  pupils  in  the  schools. 

EDUCATION.  A  First  Book.  By  Edward  L.  Thorndike,  Professor  of 
Educational  Psychology  in  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  Price, 
$1.25.     Macmillan  Company. 

This  book  aims  to  furnish  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  education. 
The  author  calls  it  a  "brief,  simple,  untechnical  account  of  the  aims, 
means,  methods  and  results  of  education,  of  the  conditions  set  by  the 
laws  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  part  that  school  education  plays  in 
American  life."  It  is  a  fine,  strong,  able  plea  for  a  wider  study  of  psy- 
chology, biology,  sociology,  ethics,  and  the  other  sciences  of  man,  in  their 
relation  to  education  and  educational  practices. 


Periodical  Notes 

The  September  number  of  the  Century  Magazine  has  just  the  right  kind  of  reading  for 
the  late  vacationist.  Plenty  of  bright  fiction;  an  article  on  "  Holidays  in  Hawaii,"  giving 
vivid  word  pictures  of  that  '*  Pacific  Paradise,"  and  several  pages  of  the  most  delicious  fun. 
The  leading  article  in  the  North  American  Review  for  September  deals  with  the  present  all- 
absorbing  national  topic  "  The  Political  Situation."  The  editor's  startling  suggestion  of  a 
quite  overlooked  but  not  unlikely  outcome  of  the  presidential  campaign  is  worthy  of 
thought  by  any  voter.  One  should  not  miss  learning  about  "  Uncle  Sam's  Present  to  J*.  D. 
Rockefeller"  as  told  in  the  September  number  of  Current  Literature,  neither  should  one 
omit  to  read  in  that  same  number  "A  Teachers  Sweeping  Arrangement  of  our  Public 
Schools."  This  caustic  paper  will  be  found  on  page  313.  In  the  September  Review  of  Re- 
views we  particularly  note  two  articles  calling  for  more  than  a  casual  reading,  viz:— 
"  Working  Ones  Way  Through  College"  and  "  City  Government  of  To-day."  Those  who  are 
interested  in  the  question  of  Japanese  exclusion  will  appreciate  Arthur  May  Knapp's  paper 
in  the  September  issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  entitled  "Who  are  the  Japanese."  The 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  September  7,  gives  out  a  special  bulletin  on 
Fourth  of  July  injuries,  with  particular  reference  to  tetanus,  resulting  from  these  injuries. 
Blank-cartridge  rounds  are  stated  as  having  always  been  respouBible  for  a  majority  of 
tetanus  cases  and  this  year  caused  all  of  the  seven  cases  reported. 
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The  Function  of  a  College  Education 

By  M.   L.  Ckossley,  Sc.   M.,  Ph.  D., 
Department  of  Biology  and  Chemistry,  William  Jewell 
College,  Liberty,  Mo. 
|j«HniHmuniiii.innc|>^  THIS  modern  age  of  commercialism  and  utili- 
i         y         I  tarianism,    when   manv   well-meaning   citizens   are 
I         I         I  ni'ging  that  our  colleges  prepare  men  for  specific 
1*1  work,  it  is  well  for  educators  to  consider,  before 
^iiiHttiiiinuHimiiiiiicS  giving  heed  to  the  cry,  what  is  after  all  the  true 
I  I  function  of  a  college  education.     Is  it  the  business 

I  i  ^^f  ^  college  to  turn  out  finished  products — lawyers, 

«i*»iiiiuHiHaHiNimiiic«i>  (^loctors,  engineers,  mechanics — which  can  immedi- 
ately fit  into  the  cogs  of  the  active  machinery  of  the  industries 
and  professions  ?  Or  should  a  college  give  a  man  general  train- 
ing and  leave  the  special  work  to  the  universities  and  trade- 
schools  ?  American  education  today  feels  the  impress  of  both 
of  these  points  of  view.  On  the  one  hand  there  are  those  to  whom 
it  appears  unwise  and  uneconomical,  both  in  money  and  time,  to 
give  a  boy  studies  which  are  not  directly  productive  of  money 
returns.  As  a  result,  a  campaign  of  premature  technical  education 
is  sweeping  over  our  country  and  making  of  many  of  our  colleges 
inefficient,  machine-made-men  factories.  This  extreme  utilitarian 
point  of  view  is  dangerous  to  the  best  interests  of  an  intelligent 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  educators  holding  the  other 
extreme  point  of  view  and  arguing  that  there  is  no  place  in  the 
college  curriculum  for  studies  that  may  be  of  practical  application. 
They  base  their  argument  on  an  absurdity.  They  reason  that  a 
study  which  may  be  of  practical  application  is  not  of  much  value 
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in  mental  training  because  the  interest  is  centered  on  its  money  pro- 
duction. I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  limited  number  of  elementary 
practical  studies  are  necessary  in  a  college  curriculum  because  of 
the  fact  that  they  arouse  interest  and  get  the  student  in  the  right 
attitude  toward  his  college  work.  One  of  the  great  failures  of 
the  American  college  is  that  we  teachers  often  fail  to  interest  the 
students  in  our  departments.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  every  teacher 
to  humanize  his  subject  and  to  point  out  to  students  its  relation 
to  life  and  particularly  to  the  student's  life  and  work.  Both  of 
the  extreme  points  of  view  seem  to  arise  from  a  misconception  as 
to  what  a  college  education  should  give  a  man. 

In  considering  the  purpose  of  a  college  education  it  is  impor- 
tant to  assume  a  broad-minded  position  and  not  allow  conclusions 
to  be  marred  by  greed  and  selfishness.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
agree  that  the  amassing  of  wealth  is  not  the  highest  and  noblest 
aim  of  life,  and  hence  is  not  the  goal  toward  which  education 
should  tend.  It  is  essential,  however,  to  understand  that 
money  values  cannot  be  totally  ignored  in  any  scheme  of 
education. 

Of  course  no  question  can  be  considered  satisfactorily  from 
only  one  point  of  view  and  this  is  no  exception.  There  is  usually 
some  truth  in  each  point  of  view.  It  is  for  us  to  inquire  wherein 
lies  most  truth. 

The  utilitarian  point  of  view  takes  for  granted  that  a  man  is 
useful  in  the  world  only  when  he  acts  out  his  specific  part  on  the 
stage  of  life  and  gives  no  attention  to  the  parts  played  by  other 
actors,  past  and  present,  on  the  same  stage.  According  to  this 
view  the- college  should  give  each  man  only  those  studies  which 
directly  bear  on  the  work  he  is  to  do  in  life.  If  a  man  is  to  be 
an  engineer,  he  must  spend  all  his  time  in  engineering  studies — 
no  Latin  or  Greek  or  History  will  be  of  service  to  him. 

This  view  fails  to  consider  that  no  man  can  give  his  best  to 
the  world,  in  any  profession  or  work,  until  he  is  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  needs  of  his  people ;  that  no  man  is  a*ble  to  know  what 
is  best  for  his  people,  until  he  understands  the  stages  through 
which  his  work,  in  its  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  people,  has 
developed.  I^ow  this  takes  years  of  careful  study  and  observation 
and  consequently  is  impossible  to  the  "hot-house"  methods  of  pro- 
ducing the  "dollar-chaser."     The  man  who  is  educated  by  the 
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^%irry-np"  process  is  machine  made  and  his  sphere  of  usefulness 
is  limited.  Such  a  man  is  not  capable  of  giving  his  people  the 
essence  of  all  that  has  been  thought  and  done  in  his  line  of  work ; 
he  does  not  represent  a  summation  of  all  the  best  of  the  ages, 
but,  in  fact,  is  an  isolated  product  of  the  present.  This  type  of 
public  servant,  and  we  are  all  public  servants,  lowers  the  ideals 
of  the  race  and  times. 

The  machine-made  man  is  himself  at  a  disadvantage.  He  is 
turned  out  to  do  a  certain  specific  work  and  is  unfitted  by  this 
special  training  for  any  other  kind  of  work.  If  he  fails  to  find 
the  work  for  which  he  is  fitted,  he  becomes  a  useless  member  of 
society.  He  is  like  a  tool  designed  for  a  special  job  and  cannot 
be  used  for  anything  else. 

Earnest  educators  believe  that  a  college  education  should  pre- 
sent clearly  the  relation  between  the  various  branches  of  study 
and  their  application  in  the  world  of  affairs.  The  real  issue  in 
education  today  is  not  between  useful  training  and  useless  educa- 
tion at  all,  for  all  education  must  be  useful  to  some  degree.  The 
real  question  is  one  of  values. 

What  then,  is  the  function  of  a  college  education?  In  my 
judgment  a  college  education  should  be  the  means  by  which  the 
youth  of  the  land  demonstrate  their  ability  to  survive  or  perish 
intellectually.  A  college  training  should  give  a  man  power  to 
focus  attention  on  his  work;  it  should  give  him  ability  to  con- 
centrate; it  should  give  him  power  to  distribute  his  information 
so  that  it  is  readily  accessible ;  it  should  enable  him  to  retain  facts 
easily ;  it  should  give  him  power  of  expression ;  it  should  give  him 
appreciation  of  all  that  is  fine  and  beautiful;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  it  should  give  him  the  ability  to  judge  wisely.  In  other 
words,  a  college  education  should  prepare  a  man  to  think  and  it 
should  give  him  a  true  appreciation  of  life.  Every  moment  of  a 
man's  life  he  is  required  to  exercise  the  power  of  choice  which 
means  that  he  must  think.  He  must  think  before  he  can  choose 
wisely. 

If  it  be  the  function  of  a  college  education  to  train  men  to 
think,  it  is  important  to  consider  what  studies  in  the  college  cur- 
riculum are  essential.  Spencer,  it  will  be  remembered,  argued 
that  only  those  studies  which  could  rightly  be  called  scientific 
should  be  of  importance  in  education.     On  analysis,  however,  we 
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find  that  he  meant  to  include  in  the  term  scientific  all  those 
studies  needful  for  a  complete  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  life.  This  means  that  art,  language,  history  and  the  sciences 
are  included  in  his  conception  of  a  liberal  education.  Art  must 
be  a  part  of  a  modern  college  education,  if  we  would  have  our 
people  appreciative  of  beauty.  The  ancient  languages  are  abso- 
lutely essential  to  an  understanding  of  literature  and  to 
a  complete  expression  of  past  experiences.  The  modem 
languages  are  indispensible  to  a  complete  understanding  of 
modem  thought  and  activities.  The  power  of  history  in  a 
college  education  cannot  be  easily  over-estimated.  Finally, 
no  college  education  is  complete  today  unless  embodied  in 
it  are  the  general  principles  of  the  sciences;  unless  it  includes 
personal  hygiene  and  general  sanitation.  Underlying  all  social 
and  moral  problems  is  gross  ignorance  of  the  common  laws  of 
life  and  health.  Now,  the  conservation  of  health  is  essential  to 
the  highest  intellectual  achievements  and  therefore  the  modern 
college  is  under  obligation  to  the  youth  of  the  land  to  instruct 
them  as  to  the  intelligent  us6  and  care  of  the  body.  The  time 
has  come  when  education  is  the  only  means  by  which  society 
can  be  permanently  protected  from  the  immoral  injustices  which 
it  now,  in  ignorance,  tacitly  encourages.  It  is  from  the  colleges 
in  this  land  that  this  movement  must  start  if  it  is  to  be  of  lasting 
value. 

The  modern  college  curriculum  must  include  studies  which 
help  to  strengthen  character.  For  this  purpose  psychology,  logic, 
ethics  and  social  science  are  absolutely  essential  and  cannot  be 
omitted  from  a  course  of  studies  designed  to  fit  a  man  for  life 
appreciation  and  evaluation.  The  college  youth  is  in  the  most 
plastic  stage  of  his  life,  and  whether  we  are  conscious  of  it  or 
not,  the  four  years  in  college  have  marked  influence  on  his  mature 
character. 

Next  to  training,  character  is  dependent,  to  a  large  degree,  on 
inherited  tendencies.  No  cultivation  of  poison  ivy  will  ever 
enable  it  to  bring  forth  American  Beauty  roses.  A  defective 
seed,  however,  under  favorable  conditions,  may  be  nurtured 
into  a  fairly  healthy  plant.  Many  educators  place  too  much 
stress  upon  the  directing  force  of  inherited  tendencies.  For 
the    most    part,    inherited    tendencies    get    the    upper-hand    in 
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the  control  of  a  life  only  when  education  kindly  lets  them 
alone.  Education  can  do  little  for  the  bortt  degenerate  but  on 
the  whole  it  is  unwise  to  classify  a  boy  as  a  degenerate  until  the 
facts  in  the  case  warrant  such  a  conclusion.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  crush  the  individuality  out  of  a  boy  in  order  to  educate  him. 
After  all,  the  born-degenerate  is  by  no  means  commonly  met  with 
in  our  colleges.  The  ordinary  boy  in  college  is  susceptible  to  edu- 
cation. Loose  morals  and  weak  characters  are  usually  the  result 
of  poor  training  and. the  colleges  cannot  entirely  escape  blame. 

To  have  a  strong  character  four  qualities  are  essential  and  these 
can  be  developed  by  training.  I  regard  power  of  initiative,  self- 
control,  love  and  a  normally  sane  mind  as  the  essentials  of  a 
strong  character.  Power  of  initiative  is  to  character  just  exactly 
what  an  engine  is  to  a  boat.  It  is  the  propelling  force  of  character. 
While  this  dynamic  power  is  essential  to  a  strong  character,  it 
alone  will  not  make  the  character;  strong.  The  best  built  boat 
with  the  best  designed  engine  still  lacks  the  quality  which  is  neces- 
sary to  efficient  service.  The  boat  with  its  engine  must  have  a 
rudder  to  guide  it.  The  same  is  true  of  character.  Self-control 
must  guide  power  of  initiative  before  it  can  be  of  service  to 
character.  But  when  we  speak  of  guiding  we  think  of  something 
by  which  to  guide.  The  boat  with  its  engine  and  rudder  must 
be  guided  by  a  point  on  the  land  or  by  a  compass  if  it  is  to  reach 
a  particular  landing.  Love  serves  in  this  capacity  for  character. 
It  is  the  compass  by  which  self-control  guides  power  of  initiative. 
Love  is  one  of  the  highest  qualities  of  the  human  mind  and  in- 
cludes many  qualities  that  might  be  acquired.  Love  will  not 
admit  of  dishonesty  and  untruthfulness.  Love  is  unselfish  and 
will  always  guide  character  right  when  the  needle  of  the  compass 
is  true.  Finally,  no  captain  would  consider  his  boat  completely 
equipped  unless  there  was  a  chart  in  his  outfit.  From  the  cliart 
he  must  pick  his  course  when  he  cannot  see  land.  A  normally 
sane  mind  is  the  chart  to  character.  All  the  other  qualities  of  a 
strong  character  are  included  in  these.  Courage,  honesty,  ambi- 
tion, integrity,  industry,  sobriety,  truthfulness  and  all  the  other 
qualities  of  character  are  impossible  in  a  man  who  lacks  power  of 
initiative,  self-control,  love  and  a  normally  sane  mind.  A  col- 
lege education  cannot  ignore  character  building. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  consider  the  value  of  any  one  study  in 
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a  college  education,  but  rather  to  show  that  all  of  the  studies  in- 
cluded in  the  curriculum  of  a  libeTal  college  are  important  in  giv- 
ing the  wholesome  mental  training  essential  to  specialization  in 
any  field.  I  am  persuaded  the  training  should  be  the  same  for 
every  man,  whatever  is  to  be  his  special  vocation.  The  college  is 
not  the  place  for  specialization.  This  is  the  business  of  the  grad- 
uate and  trade  schools. 

A  college  training,  it  seems  to  me,  should  give  a  man  the  ability 
and  the  desire  to  look  upon  life  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  in- 
terested spectator;  it  should  make  him  sympathetic  and  broad- 
minded  in  dealing  with  other  men ;  it  should  make  him  apprecia- 
tive of  all  the  good  in  mankind;  it  should  enable  him  to  make  just 
allowances  for  the  bad  in  the  world;  it  should  give  him  force  of 
character  sufficient  to  encourage  honesty  and  righteousness  when- 
ever and  wherever  found,  and  it  should  give  him  courage  to  frown 
upon  dishonesty  and  unmanliness  in  his  fellow  men.  These  qual- 
ities are  essential  in  the  living  of  an  efficient,  useful  life  and  their 
attainment  should  be  the  aim  of  a  college  education. 


Bicentenary  Viewpoints  of  Rousseau 

By  Fkank  E.  Aenold,  State  College,  Logan,  Utah. 

|3iiniiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiic|jjE  next  best  thing  to  making  a  Rousseau  pilgrim- 
I       ^  I  age  this  bicentenary  year  is  to  read  some  of  the 

I  I        I  Rousseau  literature  that  is  now  pouring  forth  in 

1*1  such  a  prolific  stream.  Of  course  one  comes  nearer 
f  3iiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiic§  ^0  Rousseau's  spirit  when  one  walks  and  muses  in 
I  I  the  Geneva  and  Paris  that  knew  him  so  intimtely; 

I ,  I  but  to  get  the  contemporary  Rousseau,  and  he  is 

HhJiiiiiiiiniiaiiitniiiiiit^  still  very  much  alive  on  his  200th  birthday,  you 
have  to  find  out  what  modern  men  are  thinking  about  him.  He 
still  has  the  quality  of  leaving  no  one  indifferent,  and  it  is  amusing 
to  see  the  sparks  fly  as  the  pedagogues  of  today  take  sides  for  or 
against  him. 

At  Paris  his  most  ardent  admirer,  Emile  Faguet,  has  given 
this  year  three  volumes  to  the  literary  world,  expressing  his  ad- 
miration for  Rousseau's  life  as  a  whole,  for  his  many  love  affairs, 
and  for  his  unconventional  ideas  on  Moliere.  In  the  same  city 
Jules  Lemaitre's  book  goes  to  the  other  extreme  and  emphasizes 
with  cynical  incisiveness  all  of  Rousseau's  weak  points  and,  as 
they  were  many,  he  is  able  therefrom  to  make  a  most  substantial 
volume. 

With  the  Geneva  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  different. 
Though  Rousseau  used  the  French  language  and  had  the  French- 
man's easy  flow  of  ideas,  he  is  essentially  Swiss  in  his  leading 
qualities  of  frank  crudeness  and  sincerity,  his  love  of  Switzerland, 
and  his  keen  sensitiveness.  He  is  one  of  the  family  and  the 
Geneva  writers  have  had  to  treat  him  as  such,  extolling  his  vir- 
tues, glossing  over  his  vices,  and  excusing  the  unexcusable.  They 
have  not  changed  much  in  200  years.  Rousseau  has  always  been 
to  them  a  white  elephant  and  a  skeleton  in  the  closet.  Geneva 
produced  this  ugly  duckling,  and  has  been  by  turns  proud  and 
ashamed  of  him  from  the  time  when  she  burned  his  ^ 'Emile"  and 
his  "Social  Contract"  until  last  June  when  at  the  bicentenary 
festivities  she  presented  his  biography  in  tract  form  to  each  of 
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her  school  children.  It  was  written  by  a  member  of  the  city- 
board  of  education  and  is  remarkable  for  its  who's  who  style,  its 
lack  of  interesting  detail,  and  also  for  the  way  it  omits  all  refer- 
ence to  Rousseau's  many  sins.  Rousseau  was  great  mainly  because 
he  drew  a  sentimental  profit  from  these  sins  of  his,  and  many 
moral  lessons  might  be  gained  from  his  life  for  the  edification 
of  the  modern  school  child ;  the  least  of  which  are  that  all  things 
in  a  man's  life  may  work  together  for  good,  if  he  will,  and  that 
Geneva's  attitude  towards  her  famous  son  and  his  ideas  is  far 
more  charitable  today  than  it  was  when  she  exiled  the  writer  and 
burned  his  books.  ''Geneva  has  made  mistakes  and  today 
offers  reparation",  would  have  been  an  excellent  opening  idea  for 
the  little  brochure.  But  the  author,  like  Rousseau,  evidently 
feared  that  Emile  and  Sophie  might  find  some  subjects  too  great 
for  their  immature  minds  or  else  he  was  filled  with  that  ^'maxima 
reverentia"  which  is  traditionally  due  to  childhood. 

The  national  Protestant  church  of  Geneva  also  felt  called 
upon  to  whiten  a  former  black  sheep,  and  published  an  address  on 
Rousseau  written  by  one  of  its  pastors.  His  attitude  is  largely 
apologetic  just  as  that  of  the  school  teacher  is  cursory  and  short- 
sighted. Starting  with  the  idea  that  we  of  today  imderstand 
Rousseau  better  than  he  did  himself  in  spite  of  his  confessions, 
he  begs  us  to  be  lenient  in  our  judgments  and  remember  that  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  Rousseau  was  an  orphan ;  that  he  praises 
family  life  in  the  ^'Xew  Heloisa",  even  if  he  neglects  its  educa- 
tional value  in  '^Emile" ;  that  he  had  a  loyal  love  for  Geneva  and, 
above  all,  that  he  was  deeply  religious  and  a  Christian  in  word 
and  deed,  if  not  in  theology.  This  is  rather  a  handsome  acknowl- 
edgment on  the  part  of  the  Geneva  church  to  the  author  of  the 
"Vicar  of  Savoy's  Profession  of  Faith",  but  fortunately  Chris- 
tianity has  come  to  be  a  word  of  so  many  interpretations  that  it 
can  at  last  include  Rousseau. 

The  most  authentic  of  this  year's  books  on  Rousseau  is  the  one 
by  Bernard  Bouvier,  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Geneva 
and  the  president  of  the  Rousseau  society.  It  was  incumbent  on 
him,  holding  as  he  did,  these  two  positions,  to  give  a  series  of 
lectures  summing  up  the  life  and  ideas  of  Rousseau  so  far  as  they 
are  known  to  modern  research.  Hence  his  book  is  a  scholarly, 
sympathetic  work,  based  for  its  biographical  detail  on  the  Confes- 
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sions  and  the  Correspondence  and  for  its  opinions  on  sane  and 
clear  literary  insight.  And  yet,  admirable  summary  as  he  gives, 
he  doesn't  do  much  more  than  thresh  over  old  material. 

The  lesson  of  the  bicentenary  books  is  that  we  need  a  new 
Rousseau  to  appreciate  the  old.  Parisians  are  too  prejudiced; 
Genevans  too  guarded.  As  Diderot  said  to  Rousseau  when  dis- 
cussing the  Academy  of  Dijon  essay,  ' 'You'll  take  a  side  that  no 
one  else  will  take."  Taking  up  old  ideas  and  making  them  pop- 
ular by  new  view  points  and  contagious  enthusiasm  was  Rous- 
seau's dominant  characteristic,  but  his  critics  have  not  followed 
his  example.  Why  is  there  no  writer  today  in  Geneva,  Paris,  or 
America  to  outdistance  the  Confessions  by  writing  a  many  volumed 
human  document  containing  the  entire  psychology  of  his  o^\^l  life ; 
or  to  discard  the  useless  in  civilization  and  tell  us  whether  it 
was  worth  while;  or  even  to  write  us  an  article  showing  what 
Rousseau  means  to  him  ?  Such  are  some  of  the  Rousseau  monu- 
ments we  should  like  to  see. 


Moral  Training  in  Public  Schools 

Hon.  John  T.  Peince,  West  Newton,  Mass. 
(Continued  from  October  Education.) 

This  statement  of  the  object  of  training  for  continuity  of  effort 
brings  up  the  whole  question  of  ways  and  means  of  moral  train- 
ing. Instead  of  trying  to  give  all  or  many  of  the  different  ways 
of  training,  I  will  refer  briefly  to  a  few  methods  which  have  been 
found  successful  in  practice. 

The  first  method  that  I  shall  speak  of  may  be  called  the  method 
of  suggestion  by  which  the  pupils  are  led  to  think  and  act  for 
themselves  from  suggestions  made  by  the  teacher.  One  example 
of  this  method  taken  from  actual  experience  will  be  sufficient  to 
make  clear  the  principle  involved. 

A  teacher  in  his  efforts  to  injprove  the  moral  life  of  the  pupils 
in  school  saw  or  thought  he  saw  in  the  common  game  of  playing 
marbles  "for  keeps"  a  growing  spirit  of  greed  and  avarice  which 
he  thought  should  be  checked.  He  knew  that,  if  he  should  issue 
an  order  forbidding  the  game  on  the  playground,  the  order  would 
be  resented  by  the  boys  and  that  perhaps  it  would  be  secretly  dis- 
obeyed. Moreover,  on  account  of  the  commonness  of  the  game, 
and  also  on  account  of  the  mildness  of  the  offence  compared  with 
more  positive  faults  which  he  had  checked,  he  was  not  wholly  sure 
that  the  game  ought  to  be  stopped.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to 
suggest  merely  the  possible  offence  and  see  how  they  would  view 
it.  He  knew  that,  if  it  were  seen  by  the  boys  as  wrong,  they 
would  themselves  suggest  the  remedy;  for  they  had  been  trained 
for  several  months  in  distinguishing  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong.  He  called  the  boys  together  (200  in  all),  as  was  the 
custom,  one  Monday  morning  and  asked  them  to  tell  him  what 
they  knew  to  be  wrong.  About  the  third  answer  gave  "gambling." 
"How  many,"  said  the  teacher,  "think  that  gambling  is  wrong?" 
The  raised  hands  showed  that  they  were  practically  unanimous  on 
that  point.  "What  is  there  in  gambling  that  is  wrong?"  asked 
the  teacher.  "Do  they  not  agree  before  the  game  that  whoever 
wins  the  game  shall  have  all  the  money?"     The  responses  gave 
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various  reasons,  including  the  ideas  that  "It  made  people  poor," 
"It  made  people  grasping,"  and  "It  was  getting  something  for 
nothing."  Then  the  teacher  by  skilful  questioning,  in  naming 
constantly  lessened  stakes  from  ten  dollars  to  a  nickel,  got  from 
one  of  the  older  boys  the  statement  that  the  ^vrong  lay  not  in  the 
amount  of  money  involved  but  in  the  principle.  "The  man," 
said  he,  "might  win  only  a  single  nickel,  but  after  that  he  might 
want  to  play  for  larger  and  still  larger  stakes."  "Winning  a 
little  causes  a  constant  greed  for  more,"  said  another.  Several 
instances  of  harm  in  this  direction  were  recalled  by  the  boys 
until  by  vote  they  were  unanimously  committed  to  the  facts,  first, 
that  gambling  is  wrong  and  should  be  forbidden  by  law,  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  it  made  no  difference  how  small  the  stakes  are. 

"Even  so  small  as  one  cent?"  asked  the  teacher. 

"Yes,"  shouted  the  boys. 

"How  about  marbles  V  said  the  teacher. 

All  was  still.     A  pin-drop  could  have  been  heard. 

"I  will  not  press  you  for  an  answer  now,"  said  the  teacher. 
"Think  it  over  and  in  a  few  days  you  will  be  ready  to  answer  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  game  should  be  stopped  on  the  play- 
ground." 

For  two  or  three  days  groups  of  boys  could  be  seen  discussing 
the  question,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  at  a  second  meeting  their 
answer  was  ready.  The  recommendation  was  made,  the  order 
was  given,  and  for  that  term,  at  least,  there  was  no  more  playing 
"for  keeps"  on  the  playground. 

Perhaps  the  most  broadly  applied  and  most  effective  method  of 
securing  and  containing  the  self-control  of  pupils  is  a  method  of 
classification  by  which  pupils  are  classed  and  treated  according 
to  their  power  of  self-control.  They  are  told  at  the  outset  that  all 
will  be  trusted  who  prove  themselves  worthy  of  confidence,  and, 
in  fact,  that  there  will  be  but  one  requirement  of  them, — that  of 
living  up  to  their  ideas  of  what  is  right.  They  are  told  also  that, 
if  any  further  requirement  or  rule  is  made,  it  will  be  made  only 
for  those  who  need  it  and  who  have  forced  it  upon  themselves. 

After  two  or  three  days  of  patient  and  consistent  applications 
of  this  rule,- — always  with  as  little  preaching  as  possible, — the 
teacher  found  it  necessary  to  say,  "I  find  that  it  may  be  well  to  di- 
vide the  school  into  two  or  three  groups.  There  will  be  in  one  group 
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all  pupils  who  are  both  willing  and  able  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
those,  in  fact,  who  are  never  spoken  to  for  disorder  of  any  kind. 
It  is  a  great  thing  to  do,  and  I  am  glad  that  so  many  have  proved 
themselves  thus  far  worthy  to  belong  to  this  group.  So  as  to  give 
these  pupils  proper  credit  for  so  difficult  a  work,  we  will  call  the 
group  the  ^Roll  of  Honor,'  and  the  members  we  will  call  'Honor 
Pupils.'  The  credit  due  to  these  pupils  for  being  able  to  control 
themselves  deserves  further  recognition.  I  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  have  full  freedom  here  in  the  school  building.  They 
need,  therefore,  never  to  ask  permission  for  the  privilege  of  leaving 
their  seat  or  of  going  from  the  room." 

I  would  say  in  parenthesis,  that  no  teacher  who  has  tried  this- 
plan  has  ever  found  a  pupil  violating  the  confidence  thus  reposed. 
But  to  resume  the  speech  of  the  teacher  to  his  Interested  pupils: 

''The  second  group  will  consist  of  those  who  believe  in  the  idea 
and  who  are  trying  their  best  to  control  themselves,  but  who  are 
not  fully  able  to  do  it.  They  make  slips  occasionally,  which  I  am 
very  ready  to  excuse  so  long  as  I  see  that  they  are  trying.  For 
want  of  a  better  name  for  this  group  of  pupils,  we  will  call  it  the 
'Probation  List,'  and  the  members  of  the  group,  'Probationers.'  "" 

"There  may  possibly  be  a  third  group ;  I  trust  not.  But  if 
there  should  be  here  any  pupils  who  are  neither  able  nor  willing 
to  do  as  well  as  they  know,  they  must  belong  by  themselves- 
to  this  third  group.  Being  imwilling  to  try  to  look  after  them- 
selves, they,  of  course,  expect  the  teacher  to  look  after  them. 
That  is,  these  pupils  oblige  me,  or  some  other  teacher,  to  watch 
them  and  to  give  them  rules  which  they  must  obey.  These  pupils 
also,  because  they  are  unwilling  to  share  the  responsibilities  of 
carrying  on  a  good  school,  ought  not  to  expect  to  share  its  priv- 
ileges. The  plays  and  games  from  which  we  expect  so  much  will 
not  be  theirs  to  enjoy.  They  will  be  asked  to  have  their  recesses 
alone,  and  also  to  wait  until  others  have  gone  before  they  are  dis- 
missed. But  these  lists  cannot  be  made  up  now.  To  avoid  pos- 
sible mistakes,  I  shall  wait  a  few  days  before  doing  that." 

In  some  such  way  the  teacher  of  a  school  will  introduce  a 
plan  of  discipline,  whose  purpose  is  not  merely  to  get"  good  oppor- 
tunity for  study,  but  to  lead  the  pupils  to  establish  in  their  lives 
increasingly  high  ideals  and  good  habits  of  self-control.  Much, 
of  course,  will  depend  upon  the  tact  and  patience  of  the  teacher  in 
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carrying  out  the  plan,  even  to  the  smallest  details.  He  will,  for 
example,  always  a^k  an  erring  pupil  if  he  knew  that  what  he  did 
was  not  the  right  or  polite  thing  to  do;  or  whether  he  committed 
the  offence  because  he  was  not  watched.  These  questions  will 
help  to  fix  the  pupil's  standards  of  conduct  and  also  help  him  to 
^ee  the  real  nature  of  his  offence. 

When  a  Probationer  had  proved  himself  worthy  of  becoming  a 
member  of  the  Roll  of  Honor,  the  teacher  announced  to  the  school 
the  stupendous  fact  in  such  a  way  as  to  impress  them  with  the 
greatness  of  the  achievement  and  of  the  attendant  honor.  The 
same  thing  was  done  in  behalf  of  a  member  of  the  ''weak"  or 
third  list,  who  by  the  manifestation  of  a  new  spirit  was  declared 
worthy  of  being  classed  with  the  Probationers. 

So  as  to  give  pupils  full  opportunity  to  test  their  power  of 
self-control,  they  were  frequently  left  in  the  school  room  without 
the  teacher  or  monitor,  with  the  exception  of  members  of  the  Third 
List,  who  either  had  to  be  watched  by  some  one  called  in  for  the 
purpose  or  else  had  to  accompany  the  teacher  wherever  he  went. 
The  last  named  treatment  would  be  somewhat  embarrasing  to 
the  teacher,  if  the  number  following  him  were  gi'eat.  But  in  any 
fair  treatment  of  pupils  under  this  method,  there  are  not  likely 
to  be  more  than  three  members  of  this  group.  I  have  never  known 
it  to  contain  more  than  two  pupils  at  any  one  time. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying 
out  this  plan  in  all  its  details.  But  a  thorough  belief  in  the  plan 
as  a  meanB  of  character  building  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  together 
with  tact  and  patient  persistence,  will  give  results  of  a  most  satis- 
factory kind.  I  have  heard  teachers  say  that  it  brought  a  new 
spirit  into  the  school  and  that  the  work  of  teaching  was  changed 
from  a  drudgery  to  a  delight. 

Another  method  of  training  for  power  may  be  called  the 
method  of  the  referendum  or  the  method  by  which  matters  re- 
lating to  school  government  are  referred  to  the  pupils.  The  mat- 
ters referred  may  be  general  or  particular,  and  they  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  school  as  a  whole  or  to  a  committee.  The  following 
instance  of  referring  a  question  of  fact  will  illustrate  the  value 
of  the  method  as  a  means  of  moral  training: 

In  a  spelling  lesson  one  of  the  words  was  miscalled,  the  word 
a,'iven  soundina:  like  one  that  should  not  be  used  in  the  school 
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room  or  anywhere  else.  As  soon  as  the  word  was  uttered  the 
teacher  said,  ^'This  was  done  intentionally  or  unintentionally.  If 
it  was  done  intentionally,  it  is  a  very  serious  matter, — an  insult 
quite  as  much  to  the  school  as  to  me.  So  I  will  let  you  decide  by  a 
jury  of  five  of  your  number."  While  the  five  boys  who  con- 
stituted the  jury  were  out,  no  work  of  any  kind  was  done  in 
the  school  room.  It  was  a  most  impressive  half  hour,  and  the  giv- 
ing of  the  verdict  no  less  so.  The  verdict  was :  "We  believe  that 
the  word  was  given  on  purpose,  and  we  recommend  that  he  be  put 
on  the  Third  List."  The  recommendation  was  followed  by  the 
teacher  much  to  the  dismay  of  the  boy,  who  afterwards,  while 
acknowledging  his  fault,  begged  upon  his  knees  that  he  be  whipped 
instead.  His  greatest  grief  appeared  to  arise  from  the  fact  that 
he  was  convicted  by  his  mates. 

Instead  of  referring  a  question  of  fact  to  a  few,  as  in  this  case, 
the  reference  may  be  made  to  all  upon  a  question  of  duty  or 
principle,  as  in  the  case  of  playing  marbles  "for  keeps"  already 
alluded  to.  In  matters  involving  a  question  of  fair  play  or 
honor,  the  pupils  as  a  whole,  especially  pupils  in  advanced  grades,, 
may  well  be  trusted  to  make  a  fair  decision. 

In  the  statement  of  effective  methods  of  moral  training,  I  have 
not  referred  to  means  which,  perhaps,  are  more  potent  than  all. 
One  of  them  is  the  influence  of  the  teacher's  example.  His  life 
should  be  a  constant  inspiration  to  his  pupils  and  a  living  example 
of  all  the  virtues  which  he  would  have  them  possess.  Many  of  us 
from  experience  with  great  teachers  can  testify  to  the  superior 
worth  of  example  over  that  of  mere  instruction.  We  cannot 
recall  what  these  teachers  said,  but  the  moulding  influence  of 
their  lives  upon  us  is  an  ever  present  reality. 

Another  effective  means  of  moral  ti^aining  is  the  plays  and 
games  of  the  children.  For  the  cultivation  of  such  virtues  as 
justice,  honor,  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  and  self-control, 
there  are  few  agencies  more  potent  than  well  played  games  to 
which  increased  attention  is  being  given  in  the  schools. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  speak  of  another  kind  of  training 
almost  as  effectual  in  its  moral  influence  as  the  ways  I  have 
mentioned.  The  most  effective  means  of  shaping  and  testing  the 
life  of  any  one  is  life  itself ;  next  to  that  in  potency  is  a  represen- 
tation of  life.  A  worthy  drama  brings  to  the  actor  or  spectator 
noble  standards  of  conduct  and  stimulates  him  in  both  initial  and 
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continuous  effort  to  attain  them.  For  this  reason  the  dramatiza- 
tion of  simple  and  healthy  plays,  as  a  means  of  moral  training 
should  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  every  grade  of  pupils. 

I  have  dwelt  in  some  detail  upon  the  training  side  of  moral 
education  partly  to  point  out  some  practicable  ways  of  turning 
school  government  into  character  building  and  partly  to  make 
clear  the  claim  that  training  is  far  more  effective  than  mere  in- 
struction in  helping  children  and  youth  to  form  good  moral  habits. 

The  examples  cited  should  also  show  the  greater  effectiveness 
of  the  indirect  method  as  compared  with  the  direct  method  in 
teaching  morals.  This  applies  to  training  as  well  as  to  instruc- 
tion. Children's  minds  are  so  constituted  that  the  direct  approach 
to  all  subjects  of  right  and  duty  is  repelling  to  them;  while  the 
indirect  approach  to  the  same  subjects  is  an  appeal  to  their  self 
activity  and  may  be  attended  by  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
In  other  words,  they  will  not  have  goodness  imposed  upon  them 
whether  it  be  in  the  direction  of  their  acts,  in  the  telling  of  stories, 
or  in  the  didactic  lesson.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  children 
are  never  to  be  directed  or  told.  Sometimes,  as  in  matters  of 
obedience,  a  direct  demand  may  be  made  to  them,  but  even  here 
that  demand  is  best  which  appeals  most  to  their  reason  and  self 
activity. 

If  this  is  true  and  if  it  is  also  true,  as  I  contend  it  is,  that  good 
teachers  everywhere  in  this  country  are  placing  special  emphasis 
upon  indirect  methods  of  moral  instruction  and  training,  and 
thus  daily  and  hourly  are  leading  their  pupils  into  the  possession 
of  higher  ideals  and  increasing  power,  then  our  schools  are  not 
as  blameworthy  as  they  are  represented  to  be  by  those  vigorous  but 
well  meaning  critics  who  say  that  morals  are  not  taught  here  as 
they  should  be,  or  as  they  are  taught  in  some  European  coim- 
tries.  We  may  well  rejoice  that  they  are  not  taught  here  as  they 
are  taught  in  France  and  Germany,  and  at  the  same  time  be  glad 
in  the  belief  that  the  desired  ends  are  reached  in  better  ways. 
With  the  continued  improvement  in  our  teaching  force  we  may 
rest  in  the  assured  expectation  that  the  good  work  now  being  done 
in  moral  education  will  grow  in  strength  and  extent  and  go  far 
in  overcoming  and  withstanding  some  immoral  tendencies  of  our 
time — and  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  furnishing  a  good  prepara- 
tion and  support  for  the  higher  spiritual  training  which  by  other 
means  and  at  other  times  is  carried  on. 
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^N^ENOzo  Utsueikawa. 
Address,  care  Japanese  Consulate,  Chicago,  111. 

|""""""°""""""tHi:^A'S  new-born  Republic  owes  her  birth  in  a 
i  ^^  I  great  measure  to  the  uplifting  power  of  her  young 
□       f  I  men  studied  abroad;  the  role  of  Russian  student 

I  ^^  I  in  the  struggle  for  freedom',  the  awakening  of  Hin- 
|iiimiiiiiHaHiimiiiiit|  doo  young  men  are  the  signs  of  oncoming  genera- 
I  I  tion.     The  last  summer,  the  delegation  of  Associa- 

3  I  tion  of  Cosmopolitan  Clubs  of  America  met  '^Cor- 

*^ •"""°" '*  da  Fratres"    (European  student  body)    in  Rome, 

and  effected  affiliation.  This  broadcast  student  movement  is 
plainly  assuming  international  proportion. 

Some  forty  years  ago  Japan  sent  out  a  host  of  her  students  to 
gather  the  materials  world  over  for  construction  of  her  modern 
Empire.  Admiral  Togo  came  through  British  naval  training. 
Marquis  T.  Katsura,  the  former  Premier,  went  back  from  Ger- 
many, while  the  present  Premier,  Marquis  Saionji,  from  France. 
Then,  a  query  comes  if  there  were  any  from  this  country,  who 
went  back  home  with  quested  materials.  Have  these  incomings 
and  outgoing  of  her  young  increased  ?  Is  it  fast  passing,  a  shad- 
owy vista  of  the  Past?  The  time  is  opportime  for  an  answer  to 
this  question. 

The  Japanese  students  in  America  fall  into  three  classes: 
namely,  the  government  students,  the  wealthy  sons,  and  those  who, 
with  abundance  of  ambition  and  wild  hopes,  are  working  their 
way  through  school.  As  Japan  has  now  first  class  educational 
facilities  at  home,  the  government  policy  is  in  favor  of  the  home- 
made education.  Today,  it  is  very  seldom,  therefore,  that  our 
government  sends  out  undergraduates  abroad.  Almost  always 
the  so-called  government  students  are  the  post  graduates  and  a 
selected  few  who  have  attained  marked  excellence  of  scholarship 

♦Note:— The  Editor  has  refrained  from  "editing"  this  article,  feeling  that  its 
slightly   foreign   style  adds   to  its  charm  and   effectiveness. 
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in  each  chosen  line  while  in  attendance  at  public  institutions  of 
learning.  Germany  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  Mecca  of  such 
students.  The  other  two  classes  are  those  that  are  found  mostly 
in  this  country.  America  is  the  country  of  opportunity  and 
chance;  the  maxim  that  ''where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way/'  is 
nowhere  so  consistently  evidenced  as  in  America.  The  young  man 
of  grit  and  ambition  finds  his  way  without  failure.  Added  is, 
undoubtedly,  expedience  of  trans-Pacific  navigation,  which  facil- 
itates migration  of  students. 

From  reliable  sources  I  have  obtained  the  following  figures, 
showing  the  present  distribution  of  Japanese  students  in  great 
American  universities: 

(Man   Students)  (Girl   Students) 

Johns  Hopkins 3       Bryn   Mawr     1 

Harvard    8       Vassar     1 

Yale    8       Arham    1 

Columbia    18 

Princeton    3 

New  York  University  .  .  .38 

Boston  Tech 3 

Pennsylvania    6 

Cornell    8 

Clark 5 

Union   College    3 

Chicago     14 

Michigan     5 

Hlinois    12 

Minnesota   6 

Wisconsin    7 

California   18(  ?) 

Stanford,  Jr 20(  ?) 

According  to  the  1911  census  taken  by  the  Japanese  American 
News  of  San  Francisco  the  total  number  reaches  869.  It  appears 
as  if  there  has  been  in  America  a  steady  upward  onflow  of  our 
students  though  not  always  in  a  form  of  progression.  Take  for 
an  illustration  the  following  table  taken  at  Yale ;  the  figure  indi- 
cates a  gradual  ascending  tendency:  14  (1870-1880),  36  (1880- 
1890),  81  (1890-1900),  ^80  (1900-1911). 


Oxford    

Columbia      

Cornell      

Northwestern      

Wesley    

Wilson     

Carks     

Brenau      , 

Madielar     

Frault 

Miami            

Oberlin    

1 
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The  history  of  Japanese  students  in  this  country  seems  to  go 
as  far  back  as  the  early  sixties  when  Messrs.  Ise  and  Xumagawa, 
the  pioneer  students  arrived  in  !N'ew  York  in  1860.  For  three 
hundred  years  Japan  remained  uncommunicative  with  the  out- 
side powers,  indulging  herself  in  a  fond  dream  of  shut-doored 
seclusion.  Those  students  risked  their  lives  in  leaving  their  coun- 
try, as  such  an  act  was  then  punishable  by  death.  The  late  Rev. 
!N'eesima,  the  great  evangelist,  with  a  fervent  desire  to  pursue  his 
education  here,  also  escaped  from  his  country  by  the  aid  of  a  Yan- 
kee skipper.  In  the  course  of  the  following  ten  years  there  was 
a  slow  yet  constant  infiltration  of  our  students  into  this  country, 
which  gradually  prepared  the  way  for  an  influx  later  on. 

In  1887  it  was  estimated  that  there  then  were  in  America  686 
man  students  and  13  girl  students.  Rutgers  College  flourished 
most;  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  Michigan  University,  Cornell, 
De  Pauw,  Ind.,  Pennsylvania  University  lined  up  a  considerable 
number  of  our  young  men.  Johns  Hopkins,  however,  had  the 
best  reputation  at  home  for  its  scientific  proficiency  and  its  unde- 
nominational character.  Almost  in  any  college  the  Japanese  stu- 
dent was  to  be  found.  Aside  from  school  training,  the  Pennsylva- 
nia R.  R.  Company,  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  the  Iron. 
Bridge  Works  in  Edgemoor,  Delaware,  the  geographical  surveys, 
and  others  were  helpful  in  preparing  practical  workers. 
.  Many  a  youthful  thousand,  since  their  return  to  their  country, 
have  thrown  themselves  into  the  fabric  of  Japanese  civilization. 
All  those  of  the  early  eighties  are  now  gradually  emerging  from 
the  social  obscurity  which  had  enveloped  them  for  the  past  two 
decades  and  are  fast  becoming  the  pillars  of  my  country,  shoulder- 
ing both  social  and  national  responsibilities  placed  upon  them. 

It  may  well  be  asked  what  sort  of  men  are  those  who  have  con- 
tributed the  main  share  in  the  making  of  present  Japan.  Here 
are  some  whose  names  are  recorded  in  the  registrars'  oflices  of 
American  imiversities :  To  begin  with  Yale,  we  find  Dr.  K. 
Yamakawa  in  the  alumni  list ;  he  served  twice  as  the  President  of 
Imperial  University  of  Tokio  and  is  now  President  of  Kiushu 
University.  He  cut  figure  as  a  man  of  splendid  character.  The 
late  Dr.  K.  Hatoyama  achieved  the  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  at  Yale. 
On  returning  home  in  1860,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Juris- 
prudence in  the  Tokio  University,  and  later  the  President  of  Bar- 
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risters'  Association;  entered  the  diplomatic  service;  entered  the 
Diet  as  Eepresentative,  and  was  elected  as  President  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1896,  and  received  the  post  of  Vice- 
minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  At  one  time  he  was  the  Dean  of 
Waseda  University  and  subsequently  joined  the  Progressive  party, 
figuring  most  prominently.  Viscount  I.  Tajiri  (Ph.  D.),  the 
head  of  Government  Finance  Auditing  Bureau  and  of  Public 
Debts  is  another  Yale  man.  Prof.  E'akashima  of  Tokio  Imperial 
University  obtained  his  doctorate  degree  from  Yale.  Mr.  F.  Yano,  a 
once  stellate  publicist,  studied  at  Yale.  Dr.  Harada,  President  of 
Doshisha  Institute,  is  also  of  Yale. 

Harvard  has  educated  quite  a  number  of  equally  notable  per- 
sonages; the  late  Count  G.  Komura,  the  last  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  was  graduated  from  Harvard.  He  was  a  trusted  states- 
man and  a  diplomat  of  rare  quality.  Toward  the  close  of  Russo- 
Japanese  war  he  came  to  Portsmouth  as  the  Plenipotentiary  to 
negotiate  with  Count  De  Witt,  the  Russian  delegate,  in  an  effort 
to  bring  the  gigantic  struggle  to  the  terms.  Baron  K.  Kaneko, 
a  member  of  Privy  Council,  is  L.  C.  B.  of  1878 ;  he  had  played  an 
important  role  in  Prince  Ito's  administration.  Hon.  Kurino,  Am- 
bassador to  France,  Mr.  S.  Makino,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  are 
also  Harvard  men.  Mr.  Megata,  a  lawyer  of  reputation  in  Tokio, 
is  L.  C.  B.  of  1874.  Prof.  Yatabe  in  charge  of  the  botanical  de- 
partment, studied  both  in  Cornell  and  Harvard.  Mr.  K.  Matsu- 
kada,  the  President  of  Kobe  Ship  Building  Company,  is  another 
Harvard  man. 

Hon.  S.  Chinda,  the  Ambassador  at  Washington,  was  graduated 
from  De  Pauw  University,  Ind.  The  Rear  Admiral  Uriu,  the 
commander  at  Yakotsuka  and  Rear  Admiral  Ito  both  spent  their 
youthful  days  at  Annapolis;  (by  the  way,  Mrs.  Uriu  is  a  Vassar 
girl  and  so  also  Mrs.  Oyama,  the  wife  of  the  Field  Marshal  Oya- 
ma.)  Mr.  Tomita,  who  studied  in  ^ew  York  was  the  head  of  the 
Banking  Bureau.  Mr.  S.  Shiba,  B.  F.  of  Pennsylvania  Univer- 
sity was  the  editor  of  an  influential  metropolitan  paper;  and  he 
is  at  present  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr. 
Kikuchi,  a  big  lawyer  of  private  practice  in  Tokio,  was  a  law 
student  in  Boston  University. 

A  great  many,  however,  followed  pedagogic  professions.  Dr. 
Mitsukuri,  Professor  of  Biology,  Dr.  Kuhura  of  Chemistry,  Dr. 
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Motora,  of  Philosophy  in  the  Imperial  University  are  all  Ph.  D's. 
of  Johns  Hopkins.  Dr.  X.  Kauda,  educated  at  Amherst  was  Pro- 
fessor of  English  and  Latin.  Prof.  Tayama  S.  M.  of  Michigan 
University  was  for  some  time  the  Dean  of  the  Literature  faculty 
in  the  same  institution.  Dr.  I.  Asano,  the  Dean  of  College  of  For- 
eign Language  and  advisory  counsel  to  Bureau  of  Public  Educa- 
tion, was  a  graduate  of  Chicago  University.  Prof.  K.  Miyabe,  the 
botanist  and  Dean  of  Faculty  at  Tohoku  University,  also  studied 
in  America.  Messrs.  Matsumoto  and  Hirai,  the  graduates  of  the 
Troy  Polytechnic  Institute,  fill  very  responsible  positions  in  gov- 
ernment engineering  service. 

Dr.  Y.  Nitobe,  formerly  Professor  of  Kiot^  University  and  now 
President  of  the  First  Higher  School  at  Tokio,  obtained  a  Ph.  D. 
from  Johns  Hopkins ;  he  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  the  colo- 
nial government  of  Formosa ;  he  is  the  contributing  editor  of  the 
"Industrial  Japan".  Very  recently  he  has  been  lecturing  in  vari- 
ous American  universities  in  his  mission  as  the  first  exchange 
professor  between  America  and  Japan.  He  has  before  him  a 
bright  promising  future. 

It  might  invite  reprimand  if  the  mention  of  religious  workers 
were  omitted.  The  late  Rev.  G.  Niishima,  the  foimder  of  Doshi- 
sha  College,  and  foremost  Christian,  was  graduated  from  Amherst 
in  1870;  he  proved  himself  to  be  a  great  blessing  and  honor  to  his 
country.  Mr.  K.  Uchimura,  an  influential  Christian  publicist  and 
author,  is  a  graduate  from  the  same  institution. 

Out  of  the  mass  of  our  students  in  America,  if  I  am  asked  to 
pick  up  a  few  whom  we  look  up  to  as  the  elder  students,  the  fol- 
lowing names  may  well  be  listed :  Dr.  J.  Takamine  of  'New  York 
with  his  discovery  of  adrenaline  and  takadiastase,  holds  a  high 
rank  in  the  world  of  scientific  investigation;  for  many  years  he 
has  engaged  ardently  in  his  chemical  research  in  United  States. 
Dr.  Yatsu  is  a  lecturer  in  Zoology  in  Columbia  University.  Mr. 
H.  Noguchi,  the  graduate  of  Pennsylvania,  has  achieved  fame  in 
the  investigation  of  snake-poison,  and  he  is  now  on  the  staff  of 
Rockefeller  Institute.  Mr.  T.  Takami  is  a  lecturer  in  the  medical 
department  of  Cornell  University,  of  which  he  is  an  alumnus. 
Dr.  K.  Yamanouchi  of  Chicago  University  is  an  assistant  in 
Embryology.  Dr.  K.  Asakawa,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  occu- 
pies a  position  as  lecturer  on  Oriental  history  in  Yale  L^niversity. 
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Dr.  T.  Ivenaga  also  holds  a  similar  position  in  Chicago  Univer- 
sitj.  Mr.  K.  Kawakami,  a  graduate  of  Iowa  University,  is  an 
able  and  convincing  writer  both  in  English  and  in  Japanese;  his 
countless  articles  published  in  both  countries,  dealing  with  Amer- 
ico-Japanese  issues  have  been  remarkable  cure  for  nervous  political 
disease. 

Those  collected  names  are  by  no  means  complete,  but  on  the 
contrary  there  must  have  been  great  many  omissions  of  the 
worthies.  The  vast  aggregation  of  students  will  never  fail  to  give 
a  good  account  of  America  and  her  people.  They  look  back  upon 
their  stay  in  America  with  warm  affection  and  feel  anon  the  kind- 
ness and  hospitality  shown  them ;  they  ever  entertain  sincere  grat- 
itude toward  the  American  people.  I  have  attended  several, 
schools,  always  meeting  the  warm,  congenial,  welcome  faces.  As 
a  student,  I  enjoy  more  than  full  privilege  in  the  institution. 

The  subsequent  attempts  of  our  government  to  enter  into  agree- 
ment with  United  States  in  various  policies,  such  as  the  Exchange 
of  Political  IN'otes  on  November  30,  1908,  and  the  establishment 
of  Exchange  Lectureship,  etc.,  all  these  bear  plainly  the  testimony 
of  confidence  and  good  will  of  our  people  toward  America.  Messrs. 
Iwakura  and  Okuba  during  their  ambassadorial  tour  in  1872, 
made  an  official  acknowledgement  to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sion of  their  kind  assistance  and  generous  conduct  towards  our 
students,  which  "will  do  more  to  cement  the  friendly  relations  of 
the  two  countries  than  all  other  influences  combined." 

Prof.  G.  T.  Ladd  of  Yale  University  is  well  conversant  with 
the  conditions  of  the  Far  East.  Is  it  beside  the  mark  when  he 
says,  "Every  year  the  intellectual  development  and  growth  in 
educational  interests  of  the  two  countries  is  binding  them  more 
firmly  together.  Thousands  of  Japanese  youth  have  come  to 
the  United  States  to  study  in  all  sorts  of  institutions,  every  kind 
of  subject ;  they  have  gone  back  to  the  home  country  with  lasting 
feelings  of  respect  and  affection  for  their  American  teachers  and 
fellow  pupils.  ....  Thousands  of  books  by  American  authors 
are  disseminating  in  Japan  the  science,  literature,  and  philosophy 
with  which  our  own  publishers  are  making  us  familiar  at  home. 
And  what  is  more  important,  the  ideas  and  instructions  of  these 
living  voices  and  printed  pages  are  falling  into  much  more  re- 
ceptive and  in  turn,  productive  soil  in  this  than  any  other 
oriental  country.'' 


Experiences  of  a  Non-Native  Teacher  of 
Modern    Languages 

ISABELLE  BeONK,  Ph.  D.,  PkOFESSOR  OF  THE  FrENOH  LANGUAGE 

AND  Literature  in  Swarthmoee  College^  Pa. 

f"""""'™'"""'"'* IJEIXG  an  experience  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
I  *^  I  century  in  teaching  French  and  German,  I  have 
I  I  3  I  more  than  once  been  asked  the  question,  ''Are  you 
I  I   a  native  ?"     And  truthfulness  has  obliged  me  to 

$]iiiiiiiiiiHaiuiiiiiiiiic§  answer,  sometimes,  I  confess  it,  reluctantly  and 
I  I  with   a  blush   of  mortification,   that  I  possess  no 

I  I   claims   to    ''nativity",    having   been   born    on    the 

*""""'""°""""'»«*  Mohawk,  far  from"  the  surging  Seine,  and  having 
passed  my  childhood  near  un-Teutonic  Lake  Ontario.  In  my 
veins  there  flows  only  respectable  Puritan  blood,  with  the  usual 
American  admixtures.  If  I  have  long  been  on  "speaking  terms'^ 
with  the  languages  of  France  and  Germany,  and  have  finally 
arrived  at  a  rather  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  two,  this  is 
due  to  no  divine  right,  but  rather  to  hard  labor.  I  early  elected 
teaching  as  my  profession  and  the  modern  foreign  languages  as 
my  specialty,  and  then  resolved  to  overcome,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  handicap  of  American  parentage.  To  do  this,  I  must  adopt 
as  my  mother  countries  the  lands  of  my  predilection  that  had 
failed  to  give  me  birth,  force  open  their  embrace,  so  to  speak, 
and  penetrate  to  their  hearts.  I  must  go  to  them  and  receive 
a  part  of  my  education  at  their  hands ;  their  customs  must,  for  a 
time  at  least,  be  my  customs;  and  to  a  love  for  their  speech 
there  must  be  joined  a  love  for  their  arts,  their  institutions,  and 
their  life.  This  process  of  adoption  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one. 
The  right  of  citizenship  in  a  foreign  land  may  come  in  time  to 
him  who  waits.  But  the  right  to  dwell  as  one  with  hereditary 
privileges  within  the  citadel  of  a  foreign  tongue,  must  be  bought 
by  patience,  perseverance,  ingenuity,  and  money,  as  well  as  by 
time, — yes,  often  by  sacrifice.  My  experiences  in  trying  to 
reach  this  goal  have  been  numerous  and  varied,  and  some  of  them 
I  am  going  to  set  forth  here. 
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It  was  to  Germany  that  my  heart  first  turned.  The  rich 
language  of  this  country,  with  its  abundant  consonantic  utter- 
ances and  fascinating  inversions,  often  attracts  the  young  student 
more  strongly  than  the  perfectly  formed  but  colder  French  idiom. 
And  a  literature  composed  largely  of  an  epic  that  revivifies  the 
old  heroes  of  our  own  Germanic  ancestors,  of  the  elevated  dra- 
matic sentiments  due  to  Schiller's  youthful  fire,  and  of  the 
romanticism  pervading  Goethe's  and  Heine's  lyrics,  naturally 
appeals  to  youth  more  than  one  in  which  ripe  criticism  of  life 
vies  with  great  impersonal  truths  in  an  effort  to  obtain  elegant 
expression.  A  perusal  too  of  a  popular  book,  Amy  Fahy's  "Mu- 
sic Life  in  Germany",  had  cast  a  golden  aureole  about  home-life 
in  the  Fatherland.     So  to  Germany  I  went. 

The  college  professor  whose  recollections  of  her  own  student 
days  in  this  country  had  often  fired  our  youthful  imaginations, 
escorted  her  little  party  of  two  first  to  the  home  of  her  favorite 
teacher,  the  Herr  Doctor  M — ,  at  Steglitz-near-Berlin.  The 
splendors  of  the  great  capital  were  eagerly  enjoyed  during  the 
bright  September  days,  and  the  novelty  of  the  strange  customs 
kept  our  souls  filled  with  a  delicious  tremor.  But  nothing  could 
compensate  us  for  the  awfulness  of  the  moment  that  came  invari- 
ably as  we  were  gathered  about  the  hospitable  Steglitz  table. 
The  course  at  college  had  accustomed  our  ears  only  to  German 
pronounced  by  women's  lips.  The  learned  doctor  was  an  old 
man,  with  no  teeth  but  a  solitary  molar.  He  was,  furthermore, 
possessed  of  an  extravagant  liking  for  cabbage.  Filling  his  knife 
up  to  the  hilt  with  this  succulent  vegetable,  he  would  deposit  the 
load  in  his  mouth  and  then  address  us  in  the  language  of  his 
fathers.  The  nervous  strain  was  too  great,  and  we  besought  our 
chaperon  to  find  us  other  quarters.  It  was  then  that  she  recalled 
the  advantages  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  N'orth-German  city  of  Cassel, 
and  thither  she  led  my  willing  feet. 

Twenty-five  years  or  more  have  rounded  out  their  course  since 
that  winter  spent  in  Hessen-l^assau,  but  the  charm  of  those 
far-away  days  still  lingers  with  me.  Perhaps  the  influx  of  Amer- 
ican students  was  comparatively  small  in  Germany  at  that  time, 
or  perhaps  I  was  peculiarly  favored  in  my  environment.  How- 
ever it  be,  during  seven  long  months  I  met  none  of  my  com- 
patriots and  spoke  no  English.     The  other  members  of  the  pleas- 
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ant  household  where  I  found  a  home  were,  besides  the  Fraiilein 
who  presided  at  its  head,  five  German  school  girls,  representing 
five  different  institutions  of  learning.     Of  these  schools  the  most 
interesting  to  nie  were  the  Hohere  Tochterschule,  for  whose  in- 
structors our  poor  Emma  spent  all  her  time  in  preparing  beauti- 
fully written  note-books  and  carefully  worded  translations;  the 
seductive  Fachschule,  where  the  pupils  sold  their  handiwork  in 
the  spring  and  reai)ed  as  a  result  of  their  industry  a  harvest  of 
twenty-five  thousand   Thaler  for  the  poor  of  the  city;   and   the 
private  Pensionnat,  whose  program  of  study  was  not  so  rigorous 
as  to  exclude  well-given  plays  on  Friday  evenings  and  frequent 
meriy-making  of  all  sorts.     The  hours  from  dusk  until  the  laying 
of  the  cloth  for  Ahendessen  we  spent  together   over  our  books 
around  the  long  dining-room  table.    To  the  fact  that  bedroom  fires 
were  an  unheard-of  luxury  at  Fraulein  Walther's  I  owe  a  rich 
atock   of  common   expressions   and   native   idioms,   which   would 
have   been   unattainable   but   for   my   constant    intercourse   with 
school-girls.     Not  every  evening,  however,  was  spent   in  study. 
The  never-palling  delights  of  theatre  and   opera  could  be  ours 
for  a  mere  trifle,  and  these  were  followed  the  next  morning  by 
no  Katzen jammer.     For  the  neat  maid  sent  to  escort  us  home 
was  always  due  at  the  theatre  door  by  nine  o'clock,  and  seldom 
was  she  obliged  to  wait  after  that  hour  for  the  fall  of  the  last 
curtain.     Small  evening  parties,  too,  enlivened  the  monotony  of 
daily   work,   and   added  materially  to  my  vocabulary,  by  intro- 
ducing into  it  the  words  used  in  our  games,  conundrums,  and 
puzzles.      My  formal   instructor  was   the  Direktor  of  the  Real- 
schule,   with   whom   I   exchanged   English    lessons   for    German. 
Through  his  kindness  and  that  of  his  wife,  the  portals  of  aca- 
demic society  in  Cassel  were  thro\^^l  open  to  me,   and  I  could 
enjoy  many  an  experience  which  does  not  always  fall  to  the  lot 
of  the  young  foreigner  in  search  of  local  coloring  for  her  speech. 
Among   these   was   the   privilege   of   being  present    at   the   Fran 
Direktor's  home  on  New  Year's  day,  when  over  two  hundred  in- 
structors  and   ])upil8   from  the   Realschule   presented   themselves 
informally,  with  pleasant  greetings  and  well-expressed  wishes  for 
their  Direktor's  family. 

My  whole  environment  was  one  formed  by  loving  hearts  and 
minds  interested  in  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  stranger.  Far 
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different  did  I  find  the  milieu  waiting  for  me  in  the  French  capital, 
when,  after  a  reluctant  farewell  to  my  German  friends  and  asso- 
ciations, I  turned  mv  face  in  the  spring  towards  a  new  country 
and  a  new  language.  The  cold  immensity  of  the  great  city  seemed 
appalling,  and  almost  hopeless  seemed  the  task  of  wresting  from  it 
my  desired  object,  a  practical  acquaintance  with  its  tongue. 

The  first  refuge  which  opened  its  arms  to  me  was  a  Home  for 
English  Governesses,  situated  amid  all  the  splendors  of  the 
Avenue  du  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Here  I  spent  many  weeks,  enjoy- 
ing in  return  for  twice  the  remuneration  paid  by  the  English 
girls  the  French  privileges  that  were  theirs,  namely,  free  instruc- 
tion five  forenoons  in  the  week,  conversation  at  meals,  and  par- 
ticipation in  French  worship  after  the  morning  dejeuner.  The 
last  exercise  was  profitable  intellectually  as  well  as  spiritually, 
for  we  all  read  in  turn  from  our  French  testaments,  and  religious 
sentiment  did  not  prevent  the  lady  superintendent's  giving  imme- 
diate and  full  attention  to  any  inaccuracies  of  pronunciation  on 
our  part.  One  extra  privilege  was  accorded  to  me,  as  coming  from 
the  greatest  distance.  This  was  the  right  to  share  the  room  of 
the  French  instructor,  a  privilege  which  sometimes  appeared  to 
me  in  rather  a  negative  light. 

Later,  there  were  several  months  in  a  private  school  at  IN'euilly. 
Whatever  visions  the  mention  of  a  private  school  may  evoke  in 
the  minds  of  my  readers,  to  my  own  mind  the  mention  of  this  par- 
ticular school  brings  a  peculiar  picture.  Twelve  French  girls  of 
ages  varying  from  seven  to  thirteen,  the  six  largest  acting  as 
petit es  meres  to  the  smaller  ones,  sleeping  in  the  same  dortoir 
with  them,  and  caring  for  their  toilets  as  well  as  their  manners, — 
these  were  the  pupils.  They  all  spent  their  waking  hours,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  the  time  given  to  meals  and  a  meagre  half- 
hour  of  recreation  twice  a  day,  upon  the  hard  benches  of  the  ill- 
ventilated  school  room.  On  the  next  round  above,  were  the  two 
or  three  timid  parlor-boarders,  who  were  permitted  to  gather  up 
any  crumbs  of  instruction  that  might  remain  unappropriated  by 
the  regular  pupils,  and  to  take  their  repasts  in  company  with  the 
august  Madame ;  just  above,  the  four  teachers ;  and,  far  removed 
from  all  these,  Madame  herself.  Her  realm  was  a  small  one,  but 
her  power  therein  was  great.  Twice  a  week  she  would  trail  her 
silken  robes  through  school  room  and  class  rooms,  administering  a 
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rebuke  here,  hurling  a  question  on  grammar  there,  and  leaving  in 
her  wake  consternation  and  terror.  After  all  these  years,  I  can 
still  hear  the  dull  thud  of  her  knife-handle,  as,  bringing  it  down 
with  force  upon  the  dinner-table,  she  would  exclaim:  "No  one 
knows  what  trouble  is  who  has  not  like  myself  passed  through  two 
cholera  scourges  and  lived  forty  years  with  a  husband  whom  she 
cordially  detested !"  Once  a  fortnight  we  all  filed  to  vespers 
twenty  blocks  away.  I  do  not  remember  that  we  ever  arrived  be- 
fore the  lights  in  the  church  were  extinguished.  But  our  tardiness 
on  one  occasion  did  not  prevent  the  same  extended  preparations  on 
Madame's  part  for  the  next  excursion.  Her  hatred  for  the  Prus- 
sians was  equalled  only  by  her  aversion  for  the  language  spoken 
across  the  Channel.  In  this  one  of  her  idiosyncrasies  lay  for  me 
the  value  of  her  school.  For  a  law  of  the  establishment,  through 
fear  of  her  more  honored  in  the  observance  than  in  the  breach, 
was  that  no  English  word  should  be  spoken  in  the  precincts. 

It  was  four  years  after  my  first  visit  to  Europe  that  I  paid 
my  second  visit.  This  time  the  town  of  Leipzig  was  my  first 
Mecca.  Within  its  university  circles  there  was  still  rife  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Russian  women  who  had  so  shamelessly  extended  the 
academic  privileges  granted  them  as  to  include  attendance  in  male 
attire  at  Commerzen.  But  the  first  rage  and  prejudice  of  the 
professors  had  died  away,  and  the  presence  of  women  at  most  of 
the  lectures  was  now  "overlooked."  Xo  professor  could  give  a 
weibliche  Person  permission  to  attend  any  of  his  courses,  but 
the  members  of  all  the  faculties  except  that  of  medicine  were  per- 
fectly willing  to  promise  not  to  see  her,  if  she  cared  to  come.  She 
could  also  pay  her  fees  and  receive  the  signatures  of  the  profes- 
sors in  a  "blue  book."  x\ll  the  greater  men,  too,  acknowledged  the 
presence  of  their  feminine  auditors  in  their  final  leavetaking.  It 
was  only  the  smaller  and  consequently  less  daring  ones,  who  failed 
to  do  this.  I  remember  plodding  in  all  sorts  of  weather  to  the  early 
lectures  of  a  very  uninteresting  individual,  who  on  the  last  day  of 
the  semester  thanked  only  his  Zuhorer  for  their  "unfailing  cour- 
tesy and  careful  attention."  And  he  had  before  him  at  the  time 
but  three  persons, — his  Famulus,  a  man  student  who  was  snoring 
vociferously,  and  myself.  There  were  at  the  university  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  of  us  women  in  all,  and  we  made  ourselves  as 
inconspicuous  as  possible.     Good  form  required  that  we  pay  occa- 
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sional  visits  to  the  professors  whose  lectures  we  attended.  In  my 
trepidation  at  meeting  Dr.  Friedrich  Zarncke  thus  socially  in  his 
own  home,  I  used  invariably  to  leave  in  his  study  some  personal 
article,  such  a£  card-case,  handkerchief,  veil,  or  umbrella;  and  I' 
never  dared  return  to  claim  these,  preferring  to  have  the  great 
Zarncke  think  I  had  voluntarily  offered  them  as  contributions  at 
his  shrine,  rather  than  reason  from  a  confessed  act  of  forgetf ulness 
that  the  mental  faculties  of  women  were  inferior  to  those  of  men. 

As  an  undercurrent  to  this  year  of  study,  or  rather,  running 
along  parallel  to  it,  there  was  a  delightful  year  of  life  in  a  German 
family.  For  seven  dollars  a  week  I  had  a  comfortable,  almost 
luxurious,  home,  with  all  the  privileges  that  one  could  enjoy  in 
the  house  of  a  prosperous  merchant.  The  city  of  Leipzig  possesses 
a  well-deserved  reputation  for  hospitality,  and  she  surely  never 
forgets  the  stranger  within  her  gates.  Numberless  were  the 
KaffeeJdatschen  to  which  I  was  bidden,  and  dinners  as  well  as  sup- 
pers of  many  courses  were  proffered  bountifully. 

Then  came  a  year  of  Paris,  with  its  Sorbonne  and  College  de 
France.  Here  I  again  encountered  the  problem  of  finding  a  suit- 
able place  to  live.  And  now  I  discovered  the  Hotel  of  St.  Thomas 
d'  Aquin.  Hidden  away  in  the  little  rue  du  Pre-aux-Clercs,  this 
cosy  house  had  escaped  the  gaze  of  inquisitive  foreigners  and  con- 
sequently an  American  inundation.  In  fact,  when  I  became  a 
resident  there,  the  proprietor  told  me  that  he  had  had  but  two  of 
my  country  people  before,  "one  from  Boston  and  the  other  from 
the  United  States.''  The  one  from  the  United  States,  as  I  learned 
afterwards,  had  come  from  the  Indian  Territory!  St.  Thomas 
d'Aquin,  now  hopelessly  commonplace,  was  in  my  student  days  the 
abode  of  French  gentility.  Here,  on  the  fourth  floor,  a  friend  and 
I  found  a  home.  And  it  was  a  veritable  foyer.  For,  although 
our  apartment  was  limited  to  two  rooms,  no  less  warmly  on  that 
account  were  we  welcomed  by  the  titled  matron  and  her  three 
daughters  on  the  first  floor,  the  aged  descendant  of  one  of  l^a- 
poleon's  generals  two  flights  above,  and  the  twin  sisters  of  a  cele- 
brated French  diplomat  who  occupied  the  garret  chambers.  'No 
one  ever  seemed  to  move  away  from  St.  Thomas  d'Aquin,  and  my 
friend  and  I  constituted  the  sole  influx  for  a  year.  Tea  drinkings 
were  the  favorite  dissipation  of  the  house,  and  over  their  afternoon 
cups  the  two  maiden  sisters,  waxing  confidential,  used  to  pour 
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into  our  cars  the  history  of  the  entire  faubourg.  The  lady  of  the 
first  floor,  who  had  a  weakness  for  weddings,  confirmations,  and 
funerals,  often  asked  us  for  our  company  to  these  functions.  And 
the  sweet  little  daughter  of  a  neighboring  concierge  was  wont  to 
mount  to  our  rooms  regularly  on  her  way  home  from  the  parish 
school,  to  show  ns  what  her  day's  progress  had  been  in  the  red- 
covered  Sacred  History.  With  such  facilities  as  these  for  con- 
versation, there  was  no  need  of  any  outlay  for  private  lessons. 
^NTor  was  there  necessarily  any  great  money  outlay  for  instruction 
in  literature  and  linguistics.  [N'owhere  does  the  stream  of  science 
flow  more  freely,  copiously,  than  in  Paris ;  and  the  fact  that  rich 
xVmericans  on  the  rive  droite  have  money  to  throw  par  les  fene- 
tres,  has  never  rendered  more  rigorous  the  terms  at  which  Ameri- 
can students  are  permitted  to  slake  their  thirst  for  knowledge  in 
the  schools  of  the  rive  gauche.  For  oratory  we  sometimes  went 
during  the  week  to  hear  the  black-robed  lawyers  plead  at  the  Palais 
de  Justice,  and  Sundays  always  found  us  studying  the  diction  of 
the  Protestant  clergymen  in  the  Eglise  de  I'Etoile  or  the  Oratoire. 
Our  induction  into  a  knowledge  of  French  music  we  owed  not 
more  to  the  Opera-house  and  good  concert  halls  than  to  the  Re- 
publican Guard,  whose  inspiring  band  could  be  heard  on  warm 
spring  days  in  the  free  garden  spaces  of  the  Palais  Poyal  or 
Tuileries. 

Since  those  happy  twelvemonths  there  have  been  many  vaca- 
tions abroad;  and  these  have  in  later  years,  as  my  interests  have 
narrowed  down  to  one  language,  for  the  most  part  been  spent  in 
Prance.  Paris  has  opened  up  to  me  her  treasures  of  art  and  liter- 
ature, the  priceless  treasures  she  so  carefully  hoards  in  museums, 
churches,  and  libraries,  but  which  she  offers  generously  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  stranger.  Her  external  physiognomy,  too,  has 
become  as  familiar  to  me  as  is  that  of  my  native  to^\Ti.  Through 
the  long  summer  days  I  have  wandered  about  the  quays,  reading 
the  history  of  the  old  cite  in  the  stones  of  the  buildings  spread  out 
before  me.  Or  I  have  roamed  at  will  amid  the  labyrinthine  streets, 
nearly  every  name  of  which  calls  forth  a  memory  from  out  the 
past.  In  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg  I  have  culled  popular 
expressions  from  the  lips  of  the  romping  children,  and  have 
gathered  up  proverbs  and  old  dames'  sayings  from  the  mouths  of 
aged  women,  who,  placidly  knitting  beneath  the  branches  of  the 
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trees,  are  glad  to  enliven  the  monotony  of  their  days  by  conver- 
sation with  a  stranger.  I  have  become  acquainted  with  the  speech, 
not  only  of  cultured  lecturers  at  the  Alliance  Frangaise,  but  also 
of  the  shop-keepers  in  the  quarter  of  the  Temple.  And  I  have 
heard  the  language  used  in  discussing  the  political  situation  of  the 
country,  in  clerical,  monarchical  salons,  as  well  as  on  the  city 
squares,  where  bands  of  workmen  gather  to  exchange  socialistic 
ideas.  A  happy  chance  has  made  it  possible  for  me  to  journey 
through  a  large  part  of  provincial  France,  and  once  I  spent  a  sum- 
mer in  a  university  town  of  old  Dauphine.  Sometimes  I  live  in 
professors'  families,  but  not  always,  for  I  like  to  come  into  con- 
tact with  different  classes  of  people  and  with  different  ideas.  So, 
when  a  beautiful  free  year  came  to  me  lately,  all  of  which  could 
be  given  to  Paris,  I  cut  it  into  two  halves.  The  first  of  these  I 
spent  in  the  family  of  a  lawyer  living  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare, 
where  the  atmosphere  was  practical,  democratic.  The  other  six 
months  I  passed  in  the  serene  and  beautiful  home  of  a  great  French 
scholar.  The  master  had  himself  gone  out  forever  from  this 
earthly  abode,  but  his  memory  and  spirit  remained.  Here  there 
was  granted  me  a  more  ample  opportunity  than  I  had  ever  before 
enjoyed  of  penetrating  the  conservatism  of  French  family  life  and 
of  observing  its  true  simplicity  and  sweetness. 

As  I  amid  these  peaceful  surroundings  came  into  contact  with 
active  French  men  and  women  of  our  time,  I  felt  that  I  was  not 
an  alien  among  them.  For  my  lips  had  learned  to  pronounce  the 
language  they  spoke,  my  mind  had  assimilated  the  ideas  which 
were  theirs  by  birthright.  I  was  almost  within  the  pale  of 
"nativity." 

The  glimpses  I  have  given  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  have 
been  almost  exclusively  of  the  bright  side  of  the  picture.  There 
has  been  hardly  a  suggestion  of  the  difficulty  of  isolating  one's 
self  from  congenial  and  delightful  compatriots  when  abroad,  and 
of  entering  upon  modes  of  living  that  amount  sometimes  almost  to 
hardships.  There  has  been  no  mention  of  the  persistent  alertness 
necessary,  to  detect  opportunities  for  conversation  in  the  new 
tongue  and  for  making  the  most  of  these  opportunities. 

j^or  have  I  spoken  of  the  constant  exertions  necessary  to  main- 
tain an  affiliation  with  the  foreign  countries  when  distant  from 
them.  If  sympathy  with  these  lands  is  to  be  sustained  and  compre- 
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hension  of  their  languages  in  a  broad  sense,  there  must  be  almost 
uninterrupted  reading  of  their  literatures;  correspondence  with 
friends  in  these  countries  must  not  be  allowed  to  languish;  every 
opportunity  must  be  improved  for  conversation  with  those  of  the 
foreign  nationalities ;  churches  and  theatres  must  be  attended  where 
the  foreign  languages  are  employed;  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  All 
this  goes  without  saying. 

And  does  it  pay,  the  struggle  to  get  near  the  foreign  countries 
whose  languages  one  is  teaching,  the  continual  investment  of  effort 
to  attain  a  goal  which  is  far-distant,  if  not  elusive  ?  Yes,  a  hun- 
dredfold, yes.  For,  even  setting  aside  the  fact  that  the  upper 
rounds  in  the  ladder  of  modern  language  teaching  cannot  be 
reached  honestly  without  veritable  foreign  residence,  the  reward 
is  great.  This  consists  in  the  ple-asure  accompanying  new  exper- 
iences and  surroundings  and  the  enlargement  of  the  intellectual 
horizon;  in  the  delightful  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  one  is 
accomplishing  his  or  her  life  work  in  the  most  thorough  manner 
possible ;  and,  above  all,  in  the  struggle  itself.  For,  truly,  if  the 
joy  of  attainment  is  great,  how  much  greater  still  is  the  joy  of 
striving ! 


Training  for  Social  Efficiency 

CHAPTER  V. 

The  Relation  of  Art,  Industry  and  Education 

Laura  H.  Wild,  Professoe  in  Lake  Erie  College, 
Painesville,  Ohio. 

(Concluded) 

|3imHnimunm.iniiic|ow  the  practical  question  which  confronts  me  as  I 
I  _  _  I  think  of  the  education  of  my  child  is  this — I  do 
I  |\j  I  not  expect  him  to  become  an  artist,  but  I  do  want 
I  *  ^  I  him  to  have  an  appreciation  of  the  artistic;  what 
ftiiiiiiiiiiHiaiitiiiiiNiic^  form  of  education  will  best  accomplish  this?  I 
I  i  want  this  for  him  just  as  I  want  it  for  every  child, 

i  I  not  that  he  may  pass  muster  in  social  circles — that 

*^""""""°""""""'*  would  be  but  a  superficial  veneer— but  because  I 
am  convinced  that  the  feeling  for  the  artistic,  the  appropriate, 
the  fitting,  is  fundamental  in  the  development  of  human  nature. 
It  is  at  the  basis  of  all  culture.  It  is  the  distinction  between  cul- 
ture and  knowledge.  It  is  a  feeling  for  the  harmonies  and  great 
sweeps  of  knowledge;  it  stands  at  the  threshold  of  reverence  for 
God  and  life  and  the  universe;  it  is  born  of  communion  with  the 
great  realities,  not  the  passing  humors  of  a  transient  age.  Be- 
cause it  is  so  fundamental  it  breaks  through  all  class  distinctions 
and  social  boundaries  and  a  peasant,  like  Millet,  may  become  an 
exponent  of  true  culture. 

We  have  done  much  in  our  modern  educational  schemes  to  re- 
late what  is  taught  to  the  life  a  child  must  live ;  we  have  introduced 
manual  training  and  household  economics  and  commercial  geog-' 
raphy  and  courses  in  agriculture.  But  there  is  one  point  of  cul- 
ture which  I  would  not  have  my  child  miss  touching  were  he  to 
miss  all  else  and  that  is  a  real  contact  with  nature  in  a  garden. 
Recently  our  educators  have  begun  to  wake  up  to  the  intrinsic 
educational  value  of  the  school  garden.  The  movement  was 
^started   as   a  private   enterprise  by   genuine  garden  lovers,   but 
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when  they  once  succeeded  in  inducing  school  boards  to  try  the 
experiment,  they  found  such  quick,  natural  response  from  the 
children  and  such  good  results  in  training  that  it  has  spread  from 
one  city  to  another  and  developed  in  a  few  localities  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  school  garden  curator,  a  training  garden  and  summer 
instruction,  with  scholarships  for  the  most  promising.  xsTothing 
is  more  encouraging  in  all  our  educational  experiments  than  the 
effect  of  the  school  garden  on  pupils  of  all  grades  of  intelligence 
from  the  brightest  to  the  defective  and  all  grades  of  society 
from  the  pampered  rich  to  the  slovenly  poor. 

But  the  country  as  a  whole  has  not  awakened  to  its  possibilities.. 
We  have  been  so  busy  with  our  more  apparently  utilitarian  pro- 
jects of  teaching  a  boy  to  saw  a  stick  of  wood  straight  and  a  girl 
to  bake  a  loaf  of  bread  that  we  have  failed  to  realize  that  the 
aesthetic  occupation  of  raising  flowers  may  minister  quite  as 
much  to  a  child's  needs.  France  and  Belgium  have  gone  far 
ahead  of  us  in  this  respect.  At  the  recent  Belgian  educational 
conference  the  most  significant  feature  was  the  place  given  by  the 
foremost  educators  to  flowers  in  school  life  and  the  cities  where 
the  conference  was  held,  Brussels,  Bruges,  Antwerp,  were  beau- 
tiful in  their  floral  decorations,  their  perennial  gardens  and 
special  displays.  In  France  the  school  room  decorations  are  made 
from  flower  designs,  and  are  engaging  the  attention  of  French 
artists.  So  important  is  this  line  of  education  that  the  govern- 
ments of  France  and  Belgium  are  assisting  the  work  by  prizes 
and  plans  for  encouragement. 

America  has  been  turning  its  eyes  to  Germany  for  models  of 
educational  excellence.  Why  not  open  them  more  widely  still 
and  best  of  all,  consult  our  own  deep  needs  ?  There  are  good 
signs  of  this  in  our  normal  schools,  especially  in  Massachusetts. 
Those  at  ^orth  Adams  and  Hyannis  have  related  courses  and 
experiment  stations  in  the  country,  so  that  the  country  school 
teacher  should  certainly  be  aroused  to  what  may  be  done  in  a 
most  neglected  field.  Strange  it  is  that  in  the  country,  God's  own 
garden,  the  schoolhouse  and  grounds  should  have  been  left  all 
these  years  as  ugly  and  as  bare  as  man  could  make  them.  Al- 
ready Amherst  Agricultural  College  and  Cornell  University  and 
the  University  of  New  York  are  endeavoring  to  help  out  the  sit^ 
nation.     On  the  Cornell  campus  there  has  been  erected  a  model 
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rural  school  building  at  a  moderate  cost.  Suggestions  are  being 
made  and  photographs  supplied  of  improvements  which  can  be 
easily  wrought  upon  the  old  schoolhouse  and  yard  by  planting  a 
few  vines  and  sowing  a  few  seeds.  The  results  of  such  culture 
are  not  wholly  aesthetic.  In  France  and  Belgium  the  govern- 
ments regard  the  outlay  as  a  good  industrial  investment,  and  the 
plain  horse-sense  of  farming  communities  ought  to  be  able  to  be 
appealed  to  on  that  score. 

If  every  rural  school  teacher  shall  in  the  next  few  years  have 
her  eyes  opened  at  the  normal  school  to  what  she  can  do  with  a 
school-garden,  and  feel  at  the  same  time  that  she  has  the  support 
of  her  school  board  and  the  community  in  which  she  teaches, 
wonders  can  be  accomplished  for  the  country  child  with  his  coun- 
try diffidences  and  awkwardness  which  shall  make  him  the  envy 
of  the  urbane  city-bred  youngster.  A  text-book  in  rural  school 
decoration  could  well  be  furnished  from  Mrs.  Candace  Wheeler's 
suggestions  upon  the  use  of  wild  flowers.*  Of  the  dandelion  seed 
globe  "^fehe  says,  ''Ten  or  twenty  of  these  winged  things  gathered 
into  a  tall  Venetian  glass,  surrounded  by  newly-grown  maiden- 
hair ferns,  will  give  one  a  new  ideal  of  refinement  in  flower  ar- 
rangement," and  of  the  dispised  thistle,  "When  one  has  succeeded 
in  getting  together  a  hundred  or  more  of  these  great,  honey- 
scented,  pinkish-purple  disks  in  a  corner  of  the  sitting-room  it 
becomes  a  haunt  for  humming  birds.''  And  she  declares  that 
there  is  nothing  more  decorative  than  the  blackberry  blossom  at 
its  best.  "How  wonderfully  beautiful  the  seven-foot  lengths  of 
bramble,  literally  crowded  with  white  blossom  sprays  can  be, 
overarching  a  chimney-piece  in  June!"  She  emphasizes  the  need 
of  placing  these  wild  things  in  the  right  kind  of  a  holder  to  bring 
out  their  beauty,  the  pink-tipped  apple  blossom  in  gTay  or  green 
pottery,  the  blue  vervain  in  a  tall,  deep-violet  colored  glass,  the 
wild  mustard  in  a  large,  globe-shaped  yellow  jar.  Mrs.  Wheeler  is 
speaking  for  'New  England,  but  out  west  in  the  prairie  states 
where  the  flora  is  very  difl^erent,  one  of  the  special  beauties  of 
the  landscape  in  the  fall  is  the  wonderful  harmony  of  browns  and 
yellows  in  the  tall  grasses  and  weeds  by  the  roadside,  and  broom- 
corn  will  make  a  decoration  for  all  the  winter  with  its  gracefully 
bowing  heads  of  rich  umber. 

•See  The  Decorative  Use  of  Wild  Flowers,  Atlantic,  May,  '05. 
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Here  is  the  aesthetic  in  education  for  the  country  child  and  the 
city  child,  and  what  is  more  important,  that  real  touch  with  na- 
ture herself  which  breeds  great  thoughts.  Doubtless  the  nature 
lovers  are  born  and  not  made,  but  doubtless  many  a  poor,  starved, 
repressed  child  would  discover  himself  and  his  salvation  had  he 
a  garden  in  which  to  work,  for  ^'a.  garden  is  a  lovesome  thing, 
God  wot!'' 

Finally,  there  is  an  educational  possibility  for  all  the  people 
young  and  old  in  a  much  neglected  field.  The  moment  we  begin 
to  study  the  history  of  art  we  are  confronted  at  once  with  the 
close  relationship  of  religion  and  artistic  expression.  Painting, 
music,  architecture,  poetry,  even  oratory,  are  all  tied  up  with 
religious  feelings  and  religious  development.  In  fact  if  we  begin 
to  trace  the  evolution  of  religion,  we  immediately  strike  the  evo- 
lution of  art  and  vice  versa.  And  another  arresting  fact  of  the 
present  day  in  America  is  this,  that  our  educational  system,  just 
because  it  is  so  democratic,  leaves  the  great  field  of  religion  and 
morals  untouched  so  far  as  definite  instruction  is  concerned.  So 
serious  and  appalling  is  this  condition  of  things,  since  it  is  being 
realized  that  only  a  very  small  per  cent,  of  our  children  are 
reached  at  all  by  church  instruction,  even  of  the  holiday  sort, 
that  educationalists  are  devising  plans  by  which  compulsory  in- 
struction may  be  established  without  injury  to  any  parents'  re- 
ligious predilections.  One  city  has  considered  giving  up  an 
afternoon  in  the  week  to  such  instruction,  sending  the  children  to 
the  church  preferred  by  the  parents,  or  providing  such  instruc- 
tion in  the  school  building  for  those  who  do  not  make  known  their 
preference.  This  of  course  is  somewhat  after  the  German  idea, 
for  Germany  not  only  has  led  the  way  in  industrial  education, 
but  realizes  also  the  great  importance  of  conserving  the  religious 
instincts  of  its  youth.  But  the  question  comes  whether  we  may 
not  be  more  successful  in  solving  this  problem  than  the  Germans. 

A  third  fact  in  our  American  life  today  which  is  glaringly 
evident,  is  the  loss  of  the  power  of  the  church  over  the  people. 
The  pulpit  once  was  the  people's  educational  medium.  It  is  so 
no  longer.  The  magazines  have  usurped  its  place,  even  on  re- 
ligious themes,  and  this  is  a  pity,  for  the  written  word  conveys 
less  meaning,  less  vital  power  to  the  average  person,  than  the 
vibrant  spoken  word  which  creates  an  immediate  personal  contact 
between  speaker  and  hearer. 
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i!^ow  these  three  facts  suggest  a  solution  Avhich  might  be  offered 
for  some  of  our  puzzling  problems.  Mr.  LaFarge  pointed  out 
that  in  the  evolution  of  art  as  the  "handmaid  of  religion''  there 
has  been  a  "gradual  formalizing  which  separates  art  from  life. 
Little  by  little,  formulas  are  established  and  patterns  approved 
of  by  the  clergy,  which  are  less  and  less  sympathetic  to  the  lay- 
man and  gradually  not  understood  by  him.*  He  cites  Buddhistic 
ecclesiasticism  as  a  vivid  example  of  this,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
true  of  the  average  American  Christian  layman  who  sees  so  little 
meaning  for  him  in  ecclesiastical  rites  and  ceremonies  that  he 
stays  at  home  Sunday  mornings  and  reads  his  newspaper.  ^NTow 
the  point  is  this,  religion  needs  the  artistic  expression;  all  great 
religious  expression  is  artistic  but  it  must  be  an  art  so  vitally 
connected  with  life  that  the  common  man  feels  the  truth  without 
knowing  it  is  art.  The  Bible  affords  us  the  most  magnificent 
examples  of  this  kind  of  art ;  there  is  no  story-telling,  no  oratory, 
no  poetry  which  can  surpass  much  of  Biblical  literature  in  artistic 
value.  Isaiah  was  a  preacher,  but  he  was  an  artist  also,  and  if  the 
modern  preacher  could  for  the  time  being  become  Isaiah  just  as 
Edwin  Booth  for  the  time  being  became  Shylock,  there  would 
be  no  question  of  an  audience.  The  book  of  Job  is  by  many  con- 
sidered the  world's  greatest  piece  of  literature.  If  a  speaker 
can  dramatically  and  appreciatively  present  the  book  of  Job  there 
is  no  "if"  or  "but"  concerning  the  response  and  the  uplift.  The 
Psalms  contain  some  of  the  finest  of  lyrics,  but  lyrical  poetry 
needs  to  be  understood  and  felt  artistically  in  order  to  be  ren- 
dered powerfully.  Amos  was  only  an  uncouth  countryman,  but 
he  was  a  consummate,  unconscious  artist.  If  he  were  presented 
aright  we  would  have  Amoses  arising  among  our  own  countrymen 
as  prophets  of  justice,  and  men  would  not  be  "selling  the  needy 
for  a  pair  of  shoes."  The  book  of  Hosea  lays  bare  the  struggle 
of  the  human  heart  when  love  has  been  outraged.  If  that  book 
were  adequately  interpreted  we  would  have  one  preventive  for 
the  evil  of  divorce,  not  by  harangue,  nor  preachment,  not  by  ex- 
hortation nor  ecclesiastical  vehemence,  but  simply  by  an  artistic 
interpretation  of  a  great  piece  of  literature  touching  a  human 
chord.  Our  theological  students  need  to  be  made  into  artists,  not 
exhorters,  so  that  they  can  make  the  great  epics  and  dramas  of 

•See  The  Teaching  of  Art  by  John  LaFarge,  Scribners,'  Feb.,  1911. 
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life  live  again  for  living  people.  If  this  sort  of  popular  educa- 
tion absorbed  the  attention  of  priest  and  pew  we  would  cease  to 
be  so  economically  wasteful  of  one  of  our  most  time-honored  in- 
stitutions ;  our  moral  and  religious  educational  problem  would  be- 
gin to  be  solved,  and  the  teaching  function  of  the  church  would 
be  restored,  for  here  should  be  found  a  great  centre  of  popular 
education. 

To  sum  up  then: — We  are  trying  to  solve  America's  own  pe- 
culiar educational  problems.  We  have  no  standards  as  yet  except 
those  which  have  been  borrowed.  We  are  very  eager.  We  are 
still  in  the  adolescent  period  and  are  very  ambitious  to  attain. 
And  as  we  cast  our  searchlight  along  the  horizon  it  is  natural  we 
should  turn  it  first  Europe-ward.  We  have  let  it  rest  longest 
upon  Germany  and  spasmodically  upon  England.  We  have 
glanced  now  and  then  at  France  and  latterly,  as  a  novelty  on  the 
artistic  side,  we  have  swept  it  around  to  take  in  Japan. 

But  we  are  still  wedded  to  classic  models,  we  are  still  in  the 
imitative  stage.  So  consumed  with  eagerness  have  we  been  to 
catch  up  with  the  procession  socially,  educationally,  artistically, 
that  we  have  almost  forgotten  what  the  essence  of  true  culture  is  in 
our  haste  to  get  some  of  it ;  we  have  almost  lost  sight  of  what  edu- 
cation is  for  in  our  desire  to  be  educated,  we  have  come  very  near 
losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  correct  types  we  copy  in  art  or 
literature  became  authoritative  only  because  they  were  at  the 
time  the  living  expression  of  individual  national  genius.  Mr. 
Benson  tells  us*  that  Walt  Whitman  is  America's  most  distinc- 
tive name  in  literature  because  he  struck  out  in  a  new  path  and 
refused  to  imitate  anyone,  and  if  our  literature  is  ever  to  become 
great  we  must  throw  away  our  slavish  adoration  of  old-world  con- 
ceptions and  express  ourselves,  our  real  American  selves.  "I  do 
not  believe,"  he  says,  "that  culture  can  be  got  in  Europe,  or 
transplanted  from  Europe,  or  even  bottled  in  Europe  for  Ameri- 
can consumption.  It  will  have  to  grow  up  on  American  soil 
and  out  of  American  conditions."  Ruskin's  third  rule  for  the 
artist  is  sweeping,  but  it  is  a  good  one  to  remember  at  this  stage 
in  our  development,  "N'ever  encourage  imitation  or  copying  of 
any  kind,  except  for  the  sake  of  preserving  a  record  of  great 
works."     And  he  adds,  '''No  painter  (he  might  almost  have  said 

♦See  The  American  Spirit,   Atlantic,  Feb.,  1911. 
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'no  educationist')  has  any  business  to  be  an  antiquarian.  We  do 
not  want  his  impressions  or  suppositions  respecting  things  that 
are  past.  We  want  his  clear  assertions  respecting  things  pres- 
ent." He  also  tells  us  that  the  unique  value  of  Gothic  architecture 
consists  in  the  fact  that  it  accepted  the  great  variety  of  artistic 
exj)ression  which  the  people  had  to  offer,  not  refusing  the  accumu- 
lation of  ornament  for  the  sake  of  conforming  to  a  haughty  stan- 
dard of  simplicity.  It  was  the  expression  of  the  artistic  feelings 
of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

America  has  as  yet,  no  standards  except  borrowed  ones  and 
the  question  comes,  "Were  we  to  adopt  one,  whose  should  it  be?" 
What  right  have  the  classically  reserved  temperaments  to  impose 
their  standards  upon  the  impulsive  and  romantic  or  vice  versa? 
Standards  in  order  to  be  real  must  be  natural,  must  evoke  spon- 
taneous response.  This  great  conglomerate  of  humanity  assem- 
bling on  our  shores  springs  from  nations  with  different  estab- 
lished modes  of  expression.  x\nd  from  our  own  soil  we  have  the 
silent  Indian,  not  quite  a  negligible  quantity  yet,  who  dips  his 
paddle  with  such  fine  grace,  and  the  voluble  negro  at  the  opposite 
pole  with  the  weird  charm  of  his  melodies  which  we  would  not 
lose.  The  common  people  are  afraid  of  set  standards  of  culture 
which  they  do  not  understand,  and  if  there  is  to  be  any  distinctive 
American  art  there  must  be  freedom  of  spirit  for  freedom  of  in- 
dividual expression.  What  kind  of  an  art  is  going  to  emerge 
from  this  mixture  of  romantic  Italian  and  impenetrable  China- 
man, of  Slav  and  Magyar  and  Teuton  and  Celt?  Whose  stan- 
dards and  whose  freedom  shall  we  consult  ?  Or  shall  we  try  the 
great  experiment  of  giving  opportunity  for  natural  expression  to 
all  and  see  what  will  come  out  of  the  melting  pot?  Luther  Bur- 
bank  thinks  this  is  our  great  chance  to  make  a  unique  human 
race  just  as  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  unique  plants  by  cross- 
ing various  well-known  species.* 

What  if  out  of  it  all  America  should  develop  a  vigorous  imagi- 
nation, a  magnificent  enthusiasm,  an  eager  courage  and  a  skillful 
touch,  all  her  own  ? 

"Lo,  there  are  high  adventures  for  this  hour — 

Tourneys  to  test  the  sinews  of  our  power." 

♦See  The  Human  Plant,  Burbank. 


The  Ten- Year  Old  Boy  and  His  Books 

M.  A.  Caeringee,  Tionesta,  Pa. 

|""'""""°"'"""»«*HERE  is  a  little  piece  of  statuary  sometimes  seen 
"in  the  windows  of  the  art  stores  called  "The  Boy 
Reading/^  The  boy  is  sitting  on  a  tree  stump 
with  his  right  ankle  resting  on  his  left  knee  and, 
on  the  support  thus  formed,  he  is  holding  a  pon- 
derous book  which  seems  to  be,  compared  with  the 
I  size  of  the  boy,  about  as  large  as  one  of  the  volumes 
MiiiimaiiiiiimiHci:  ^jji^h  the  Germans  facetiously  call  "Handbuchs." 
The  boy  appears  to  be  deeply  interested  in  this  mighty  volume. 
The  statuette  is  of  pure  white  Italian  marble  and  is  very  beau- 
tiful, yet  I  never  see  one  of  them  without  being  impressed  with 
the  incongruity  of  the  artist's  conception.  The  book  itself  sug- 
gests a  dusty  volume  of  ecclesiastical  history  or  perhaps  a  volume 
of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis — certainly  strange  reading  for  a  boy. 
Then  the  position  of  the  boy  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  habits 
of  his  kind;  from  my  own  observation  of  boys  who  have  just 
reached  the  reading  stage,  I  would  expect  to  find  him  curled  up 
in  the  corner  of  a  couch  in  the  siting  room,  if  it  is  winter,  or 
lying  flat  on  the  grass,  face  downward,  under  a  tree  in  the  yard, 
if  it  be  summer. 

Not  all  ten  year  old  boys  are  readers  but  most  of  them  who 
have  had  access  to  the  right  kind  of  literature  are,  and  this  per- 
iod of  reading  is  in  many  ways  the  most  important  period  in  his 
life  history.  The  faculties  of  his  being  which  are  budding  then 
and  to  which  the  true  boy  literature  appeals,  must  be  given  their 
chance  to  grow  and  blossom  and  produce  fruit  then  or  they  are 
lost  forever.  The  intimate  part  of  the  life  history  of  the  world 
represented  in  this  boy  literature  must  become  a  part  of  his  in- 
dividual life  then  or  it  will  be  forever  too  late.  In  the  life  his- 
tory of  mind  there  can  be  no  turning  back  to  gather  up  what  we 
have  missed  and  the  faculty  not  developed  in  its  proper  season 
is  ever  afterward  abortive. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  boy  of  ten  in  the  freest  ex- 
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pression  of  his  character,  his  play.  He  is  hunting,  probably 
with  a  wooden  bow  and  arrow  or  with  a  spear;  he  is  playing 
Indian  and  trying  to  imitate  the  dress  and  conduct  of  a  savage 
chieftain;  or  he  is  playing  soldier  and  engaging  in  mimic  war. 
He  loves  to  roam  in  the  woods  and  fields  watching  for  birds  and 
squirrels,  or  probably  setting  rude,  home-made  traps  for  rabbits 
and  other  wild  creatures,  and  I  would  hazard  a  guess  that  he  has 
a  rude  shanty  in  the  neighboring  grove  or  perhaps  a  home  in  a 
cave  not  far  away.  He  is  a  collector  of  various  odds  and  ends 
and  his  room  at  home  will  probably  resemble  a  miniature  museum 
of  natural  history.  He  may  also  be  the  builder  of  a  railroad  or  a 
water  mill,  and,  if  he  lives  near  a  stream,  he  will  have  a  rude 
boat  of  some  sort.     But  his  activities  are  legion. 

These  activities  have  several  characteristics  in  common.  They 
all  imply  a  life  of  strenuous  out-door  action,  and  nearly  all  imply 
a  vigorous  exercise  of  the  imagination.  Many  of  his  creations 
exist  in  the  imagination  alone.  Furthermore,  they  are  essen- 
tially primitive.  He  is  passing  through  the  savage  and  nomadic 
stages  in  the  life  history  of  the  race.  He  is  yet  near  to  nature 
as  were  his  rude  ancestors  many  centuries  ago.  He  is  active, 
imaginative,  primitive;   these  characteristics  are  dominant. 

These  characteristics,  as  manifested  in  the  spontaneous  ac- 
tivity of  the  boy,  give  us  the  key  to  his  interests  and  to  the  kind 
of  literature  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  his  growing  intellect. 
And  the  kind  of  literature  in  which  he  is  interested,  assuming 
of  course  that  he  is  a  normally  developing  boy,  will  be  just  the 
kind  of  literature  which  will  foster  these  characteristics  and 
hasten  their  growth  and  it  will  also  be  the  very  best  literature 
for  him  at  this  period.  This  literature  will  deal  with  strenuous 
out-door  life,  the  life  of  stirring  adventure  and  achievement;  it 
will  deal  with  the  essentially  primitive,  the  life  of  the  pioneer 
settler  in  his  lonely  cabin  struggling  to  overcome  the  terrors  of 
the  wilderness  and  its  savage  inhabitants,  the  life  of  the  solitary 
trapper  in  unpeopled  wildernesses,  on  mountain  heights  and  on 
swiftly  flowing  forest  streams,  or  the  life  of  the  mediaeval  knight 
seeking  glory  by  his  own  hand  and  through  his  personal  prowess. 
It  will  deal  with  the  adventures  of  the  individual  rather  than 
with  the  broad  movements  of  civilization,  for  the  boy  mind  has 
not  yet  reached  the  stage  for  wide  generalization.     Literature 
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which  has  sex  for  its  leading  motif,  finds  no  place  in  this  cate- 
gory, for  as  yet  he  does  not  know  woman  as  woman;  she  is  still 
to  him  at  this  period  mother  or  sister  or  tom-boy  playmate. 

The  demand  for  literature  of  this  character  is  as  wide  as  the 
Aryan  race  and  as  old  as  western  civilization  itself.  England 
and  America  have  produced  an  abundant  crop  of  such  literature. 
[Robinson  Crusoe  is  the  classic  of  stories  for  boys  and  it  is  so 
because  it  answers  the  demands  of  the  boy's  developing  faculties 
to  the  fullest  extent.  Swiss  Family  Robinson  adds  the  further 
element  of  the  inter-related  life  of  the  family  and  forms  a  con- 
necting link  between  this  period  and  the  next  stage  of  the  boy's 
development.  In  American  literature  the  writings  of  James 
Fenimore  Cooper,  dealing  with  pioneer  and  colonial  life,  and 
the  stories  of  partisan  warfare  in  the  Carolinas  by  William  Gil- 
more  Simms  are  ideal  reading  material  for  the  boy  at  this  period. 
The  great  Spanish  classic  of  Cervantes,  although  written  for  a 
different  purpose,  makes  an  appeal  to  the  imagination  which  no 
healthy  boy  could  resist.  Gulliver's  Travels,  the  marvellous  tales 
of  Jules  Verne,  the  stories  of  Captain  Marryat  and  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  should  not  be  overlooked.  Literature  abounds 
with  material  of  which  these  are  but  types. 

To  attempt  an  enumeration  of  more  recent  publications  of  this 
character  would  make  this  article  a  catalogiie  of  books.  The  im- 
portant point  is  so  to  characterize  the  type  that  it  can  be  recog- 
nized under  its  varied  forms.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  end 
it  is  now  only  necessary  to  point  out  some  additional  features 
which  should  characterize  all  books  for  the  immature  mind.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  subject  matter  and  the  method  of  treatment 
should  be  clean  and  wholesome,  that  the  book  should  be  written 
in  pure,  simple  and  elegant  language,  and  that  whatever  pictures 
it  may  contain  should  be  real  art.  Furthermore,  the  book  should 
be  printed  in  Inrge,  clear,  readable  type,  and  on  paper  of  good 
quality.  Tlie  importance  of  this  feature  is  recognized  by  the 
publisher  of  trashy,  five-cent  stories,  but  is  frequently  ignored  by 
parents  who  wonder  why  the  children  do  not  read  the  books  in 
the  family  library  which  are  really  good,  but  which  are  printed 
in  small,  blurred  type  and  on  poor  paper,  which  is  probably  al- 
ready yellow  with  age. 

At  this  period  also  should  come  the  boy's  introduction  to  his- 
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torical  literature.  The  stirring  life  and  heroic  deeds  of  the  men 
who  discovered  and  explored  the  American  continent  and  es- 
tablished the  American  colonies,  or  of  those  other  men,  their 
descendants,  who  pushed  the  frontiers  of  civilization  ever  west- 
ward, and  the  adventurous  careers  of  the  heroes  of  the  colonial 
and  the  revolutionary  wars,  furnish  all  the  elements  necessary 
to  arouse  the  interest  of  our  boy  of  ten.  It  will  not,  however,  be 
questions  of  causation,  the  memorizing  of  dates,  or  abstract 
political  problems  which  will  hold  his  attention,  but  the  heroio* 
deeds  of  individual  men — not  political  history,  but  the  biography 
of  historical  characters.  Here  is  active,  primitive  life  making  a 
mighty  appeal  to  the  imagination.  From  such  reading  the  boy 
will  naturally  grow  into  the  reading  of  history  in  its  more  com- 
prehensive aspects. 

This  period  terminates  a  few  , years  later  with  the  dawn  of 
the  age  of  puberty  when  a  new  element  enters  into  the  boy's  life 
and  character  which  will  be  correspondingly  reflected  in  his  read- 
ing ;  but,  if  his  reading  in  this  period  has  been  properly  directed, 
he  has  been  matriculated  in  a  life-long  course  of  self-education. 
He  will  carry  into  mature  life  a  full  and  rich  imaginative  exper- 
ience which  cannot  help  but  have  a  profound  influence  upon  his 
life  and  character.  So  important  to  the  life  of  the  child  is  this 
matter  that  it  cannot  be  overlooked  by  any  parent  worthy  of  his 
trust.  And  what  is  the  duty  of  the  parent  in  the  premises  ?  It  is 
simply  to  bring  the  boy  into  contact  with  books  of  the  right  char- 
acter and  then  to  let  him  select  for  himself.  His  interest  is  the  best 
guide  to  the  kind  of  literature  needed  by  his  developing  faculties. 
The  kind  being  thus  determined,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  parent  to 
fiee  that  the  books  which  he  reads  are  the  best  of  their  kind. 


The  Cause,  Cure  and  Prevention  of 
Bad  Habits 

J.  Mace  Andkess,  State  Normal  School,  Woecestee,  Mass. 

jiiiiiiiiniiiiiaiiiiiiiiiuic^  recent  issue  of  a  medical  journal  of  good  standing 
I  jk  I  says  that  in  only  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of 
I  /jL  I  dyspepsia  is  the  seat  of  the  trouble  to.be  found  in 
I  I  the  stomach.     In  four  cases  out  of  five  the  trouble 

Jjiuiimtitiaiiiiiimiiicl  is  sympathetic— due  to  eye-strain,  nervousness, 
i  I  lack  of   exercise,   worry,   etc.      The  writer  states 

I  I   that  the  cure  of  dyspepsia  depends  first  of  all  on  a 

^3uiiiiiiiiiiamiiiiiiiiic^  careful  and  skillful  diagnosis  to  determine  the 
cause.  Otherwise  mere  symptoms  instead  of  the  cause  might  be 
treated.  Direct  treatment  of  the  stomach  when  eye-strain  was  the 
cause  of  the  dyspepsia  might  relieve  the  trouble,  but  it  could 
affect  no  permanent  cure. 

The  teacher's  problem  in  dealing  with  bad  habits  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  physician  who  is  treating  a  disease. 

One  teacher  whom  I  know,  had  a  pupil  who  was  listless  toward 
school  work.  Often  he  was  disorderly.  The  teacher  tried  to 
appeal  to  him  in  various  ingenious  ways,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
Scoldings,  keeping  him  in  at  recess  and  other  severer  means  of 
discipline,  seemed  to  help  for  a  short  time,  but  eventually  the 
boy  drifted  back  into  his  old  habits.  He  seemed  to  be  growing 
worse  instead  of  better.  The  teacher  was  only  treating  s}Tnp- 
toms.  Through  another  person,  who  knew  the  boy  outside  of 
school,  she  learned  that  he  came  from  a  family  of  eight  small 
children.  The  father  was  dead  and  the  mother  worked  daily  in 
a  slipper  factory.  The  children  took  care  of  themselves.  Her 
pupil  got  up  at  four  o'clock  every  morning  to  peddle  papers,  and 
often  came  to  school  with  little  or  no  breakfast.  The  teacher 
conmiunicated  immediately  with  some  charitable  organizations  in 
the  city,  which  gave  the  family  aid  so  that  her  pupil  was  able  to 
get  a  proper  amount  of  sleep  and  enough  to  eat.  Encouraged  by 
the  teacher,  he  advanced  rapidly  in  his  studies,  became  well- 
behaved  and  was  soon  among  the  best  in  his  class.     The  teacher's 
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success  wajs  due  to  her  discovery  of  the  cause  and  its  removal. 
Every  teacher  under  similar  conditions  would  not  be  able  to 
deal  with  such  a  case  so  successfully.  A  correct  diagnosis  would 
enable  her,  however,  to  deal  with  such  a  case  more  sympatheti- 
cally and  with  better  success.  There  would  be  less  likelihood  of 
her  doing  positive  harm. 

It  is  as  unreasonable  and  absurd  for  the  teacher  to  treat  a 
certain  kind  of  bad  habit  always  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  for  the 
physician  always  to  prescribe  the  same  medicine  for  dyspepsia. 

The  teacher  may  get  still  another  suggestion  from  the  physi- 
cian. At  present  the  medical  profession  is  interested  more  in 
the  prevention  of  disease  than  in  its  cure.  Similarly,  the  teacher 
should  aim  first  to  prevent  bad  habits.  There  is  an  old  saying 
that  ^^an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.''  Pre- 
vention makes  cure  unnecessary. 

The  doctor  is  able  to  prevent  disease  because  of  exact  knowl- 
edge about  the  human  budy,  disease  germs  and  the  ways  in  which 
disease  is  contracted.  The  practical  application  of  this  knowl- 
edge makes  the  prevention  of  disease  possible.  In  a  like  manner, 
the  teacher  should  have  a  good  understanding  of  child  life  and  the 
laws  of  habit  formation.  This  knowledge  should  make  it  pos- 
sible for  her  to  prevent  many  bad  habits  from  appearing. 

It  is  essential  that  the  teacher  should  know  that  children  have 
some  fundamental  impulses  which,  if  they  are  not  satisfied  in  a 
legitimate  way,  are  likely  to  appear  unlawfully  and  ultimately 
develop  into  bad  habits.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article 
to  discuss  fully  these  impulses  and  the  method  of  dealing  with 
them.  My  purpose  is  rather  to  suggest  a  few  principles  that 
might  guide  the  teacher  in  preventing  bad  habits. 

The  most  fundamental  instinct  in  children  is  activity — mus- 
cular and  mental.  The  life  of  the  child  outside  of  school  exem- 
plifies this.  During  his  waking  hours,  body  and  mind  are 
impelled  to  action.  ]^othing  is  harder  for  the  child  than  to  be 
compelled  to  sit  dovm.  and  fold  his  arms,  for  both  his  body  and 
soul  crave  activity.  The  schools  of  the  past,  so  far  as  they  have 
satisfied  any  longing  of  childhood,  have  fed  the  intellectual  rather 
than  the  muscular  craving.  But  even  that  has  been  extremely 
formal  and  "set"  and  lacking  in  freedom.  The  intellectual  life 
of  the  child  in  school  has  usually  been  remote  from  the  natural 
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interests  of  childhood.  The  child's  need  for  physical  activity 
has  been  almost  entirely  neglected  except  by  the  kindergarten. 
A  German  writer  calls  the  modern  school  a  Wort — und  Sitz- 
schule,  (a  word  and  sitting  school)  and  complains  that  the 
school  is  opposed  to  the  very  nature  of  the  child.  The  child,  he 
says,  is  constantly  impelled  to  action  and  instructs  himself 
through  the  perception  of  things,  not  words,  and  through  his 
reaction  to  them.  The  child's  thought  naturally  expresses  itself 
in  some  kind  of  action,  and  action  in  turn  influences  and  modi- 
£es  his  thought.  The  child  who  is  cramped  into  a  school  seat 
for  hours  and  forced  to  learn  in  an  unnatural  way  by  looking 
at  words  in  which  he  has  slight  interest,  who  is  denied  the  free- 
dom of  physical  activity,  is  likely  to  express  his  action  in  un- 
lawful ways  which  the  school  calls  disorder — restlessness,  shuffling 
of  the  feet,  throwing  spitballs,  whittling,  pounding,  kicking,  etc. 
We  need  to  reorganize  our  schools  so  as  to  give  activity  its  proper 
place.  TVe  need  a  pedagogy  of  action.  The  school  is  bringing 
inore  and  more  activity  into  the  school,  but  frequently  that  ac- 
tivity fails  to  teach  anything  that  is  really  worth  while.  The 
devices  now  in  use  may  be  valuable  because  they  prevent  bad 
habits,  but  defective  because  they  do  not  tend  to  establish  def- 
inite good  habits.  Psychological  investigation  and  practical 
school  experience  are  now  able  to  show  the  necessity  of  activity 
in  learning  and  its  function  in  preventing  bad  habits.  ^  One  of 
the  best  primary  teachers  that  I  know,  one  who  really  teaches, 
has  almost  no  trouble  with  discipline.  She  has  organized  her 
work  so  that  children  use  a  good  deal  of  muscular  activity  in 
every  lesson. 

A  child  is  naturally  alive  mentally.  He  is  eager  for  new  ex- 
periences and  has  a  passion  to  know  more  about  the  large  and 
mysterious  world  in  which  he  lives.  His  interest  in  his  environ- 
ment is  exceedingly  keen  as  is  shown  by  his  questions  what  and 
why.  The  teacher's  failure  is  often  due  to  her  inability  to  appeal 
to  the  natural  interests  of  childhood.     She  often  feeds  the  child 

»  Dr.  W.  A.   Lay,   Die  Tatschule,   Leipzig,   1911.   pp.   49-129. 

2  George  ElLsworth  Johnson  in  his  book  "Education  by  Plays  and  Games" 
Boston,  1007.  pp.  48-51,  inserts  a  letter  from  a  school  principal  in  a  "slum" 
district.  Shortly  after  taking  charge  of  this  school,  he  introduced  an  out- 
door gymnasium  and  supervised  play.  As  a  result,  the  habit  of  truancy 
ulmost  disappeared.  Between  the  years  1901  and  1905  the  half  days  of 
truancy  per  year  decreased  from  281  to  33.  The  school  had  gratified  the 
hunger  for  activity  and  had   thereby  cured   and  prevented  bad  habits. 
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food  which  would  be  suitable  for  the  adult,  but  can  and  does 
not  appeal  to  children.  The  result  is  a  feeling  of  dislike  for 
school  subjects  and  a  ^^don't  care"  attitude  toward  school  work. 
"We  must  harness  the  natural  mental  tendencies  of  the  child  so 
that  they  may  serve  the  purposes  of  the  school  in  the  form  of 
good  habits. 

To  appeal  to  the  interests  of  children  and  to  give  them  enough 
to  do  is  to  prevent  much  bad  conduct.  I  once  visited  a  country 
school,  where  the  teacher,  a  young  and  inexperienced  girl,  was 
having  trouble  with  her  discipline,  especially  with  the  younger 
children.  She  Avas  almost  ready  to  give  up  her  teaching  in 
despair.  A  half  hour  spent  in  the  school  showed  what  was 
wrong.  The  children  did  not  have  enough  interesting  mental 
and  physical  work  to  keep  them  busy.  Almost  no  opportunity 
was  given  for  muscular  activity.  If  she  could  have  adopted  the 
principles  of  the  primary  teacher  mentioned  above,  the  disorder 
would  have  disappeared.  Mere  activity  is  not  sufficient.  It 
should  be  activity  which  helps  the  child  to  learn,  to  form  good 
habits. 

Every  normal  child  has  a  passionate  hunger  for  mental  and 
physical  activity.  This  fundamental  activity  is  the  matrix  out 
of  which  all  the  various  instincts  grow.  Every  instinct  may  be 
said  to  represent  a  special  kind  of  hunger.  The  school  should 
be  broad  enough  to  minister  to  all  these  needs  by  allowing  them 
proper  expression.  The  adult  who  is  suffering  for  bread  and  is 
unable  to  get  it  by  buying  or  begging,  is  likely  to  steal  it.  Simi- 
larly the  child  who  can  not  gratify  his  instinctive  needs  in  the 
school  or  at  home,  is  likely  to  find  ways  of  doing  so  that  are 
opposed  to  the  conventional  standards  of  the  school  and  society. 
Jane  Addams^  has  shown  very  clearly  how  the  craving  for  excite- 
ment and  adventure  leads  children  into  the  criminal  courts.  The 
boy  scout  movement  aims  to  direct  this  spirit  of  adventure  into 
channels  that  make  for  habits  of  manhood. 

The  school  can  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  entire  education 
of  children,  but  it  should  at  lea^t  do  its  part.  In  directing  the 
fundamental  impulses  of  childhood,  the  teacher  should  follow 
the  general  rules  for  habit  formation  laid  down  by  psychologists. 
She  must  take  these  impulses  when  they  are  most  intense,  see 

«  Jane   Addams,   The   Spirit   of  Youth  and   the   City   Streets. 
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that  they  are  started  in  the  right  direction,  give  them  plenty 
of  opportunity  for  expression  and  allow  no  mistakes  to  occur. 
Scholarship  and  good  conduct  are  dependent  on  the  application 
of  these  principles. 

Direction  is  better  than  repression.*  The  great  psychologist 
Freud  has  shown  that  the  repression  of  dominant  instincts  is 
likely  to  lead  to  serious  neuroses.  He  has  traced  many  cases  of 
hysteria  in  adult  life  back  to  a  repression  of  childhood.^ 

To  prevent  bad  habits  is  to  conserve  the  effort  of  both  pupil 
and  teacher  and  to  offer  the  child  a  better  and  quicker  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  his  nature.  The  teacher  must  not  only 
aim  to  prevent  bad  habits  but  she  must  also  aim  to  establish 
good  habits.  Scientific  management  in  industry  shows  the  econ- 
omy of  the  right  kind  of  habits.  It  suggests  many  opportunities 
which  the  pedagogue  has  neglected. 

1^0  bit  of  a  philosophy  of  teaching  is  complete  which  does  not 
emphasize  the  importance  of  keeping  children  healthy  and  in 
sanitary  surroundings,  formal  eyesight  and  hearing  and  the 
proper  heating  and  ventilating  of  the  schoolroom  are  ever  the 
allies  of  good  habits. 

*  "The  Ideal  of  education  is  not  an  ascetic  life  of  crushed  instincts,  but 
rather  a  life  into  which  every  instinct  is  brought  into  joyous  captivity  to 
right  ends."— Mary  Whiton  Calkins,  A  First  Book  in  Psychology,  New  York, 
1910,    p.    353. 

"Wir  mussen  in  allgemeinen  verlangen,  dass  die  erste  Tatigkeit  in  der 
Schule  nicht  die  naturlichen  Neigungen  and  Triebe  des  Kindes  unterdruckt, 
sondern  sie  in  moglichst  ausgieber  Weise  der  Schul  tatigkeit  dienstbar  Macht." 
— Ernest  Meumann,  Vorlesungen  zur  einfuhrung  in  die  Experimentelle  Pada- 
gogik,   Leipzig,    1911,   p.    106. 

■  Sigmund  Freud,  The  Origin  and  Development  of  Psychoanalysis,  The 
American  Journal  of  Psychology,  Vol.  XXI. 


Elxamination  Questions  for  Scott's   "  Marmion  '' 

Maud  E.  Kingsley. 

1.  Write  a  review  of  Marmion,  discussing  its  literary  excellences 
and  defects.  Compare  it  with  other  narrative  poems  which  you  may 
have  read. 

2.  Eelate  as  briefly  as  possible  the  story  of  Marmion.  Enumerate 
ihe  characters  which  appear  in  the  course  of  the  narrative  and  state 
the  part  played  by  each  in  the  development  of  the  plot. 

3.  Locate  with  reference  to  the  nearest  river  and  large  town  the 
castle  of  Canto  I.  Describe  briefly  the  arrangement  of  a  mediaeval 
-castle.    What  is  the  connection  between  donjon  and  dungeon? 

4.  Describe  in  your  own  words  the  appearance  of  Lord  Marmion 
as  he  is  introduced  on  the  drawbridge  of  Norham  Castle.  How  do 
you  think  his  shield  actually  looked  on  which  "a  falcon  soared  sahle 
in  an  azure  field"  f    What  is  meant  by  forked  pennon  ? 

5.  What  happened  at  Bos  worth  Field?  In  the  description  of 
Lord  Marmion  in  Canto  I,  what  reference  is  made  to  Bosworth  Field  ? 

6.  What  were  the  conditions  of  life  on  the  border  between  Scot- 
land and  England  at  the  period  of  the  story  ?  What  was  the  business 
of  Marmion  in  connection  with  these  conditions? 

7.  Identify  Queen  Margaret,  Warheck,  Surrey.  Under  what  cir- 
'Cumstances  are  these  personages  mentioned?  Define  pursuivant, 
vicar,  palmer,  peer. 

8.  Describe  in  your  own  words  the  dress  and  bearing  of  the 
palmer.  In  what  capacity  and  for  what  reasons  does  he  join  Lord 
Marmion's  company  ? 

9.  WTiat  were  some  of  the  functions  of  the  religious  houses  in 
mediaeval  society?  What  is  the  distinction  between  convent  and 
monastery?  Define  abbess,  novice,  Benedictine.  Give  the  location  of 
Whitby  and  Lindisfarne. 

10.  Describe  the  situation  of  affairs  at  the  opening  of  Canto  II. 
Eelate  the  events  of  the  canto.  Define  the  elements  which  make 
stanza  xxxiii  of  Canto  II  the  highly  wrought  climax  of  a  scene  of 
horror. 

11.  Describe  the  inn  of  Canto  III.  Eelate  the  events  of  the 
canto.  Describe  Marmion's  midnight  encounter.  In  what  part  of 
the  poem  is  this  scene  fully  explained  ?  What  do  we  learn  of  Con- 
stance from  this  canto? 

12.  Extend  the  idea  of  stanza  xiii,  Canto  III — Remorse,  the  tor- 
turer of  high  minds.  From  what  you  already  know  of  Lord  Marmion, 
■do  you  or  do  you  not  consider  him  a  "high-minded^^  man? 

13.  Give  in  plain  prose  a  description  of  the  divination  by  combat 
.as  related  in  the  host's  tale.     What  is  the  nature  of  the  combatant 
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who  is  said  to  encounter  the  inquisitive  knight?    "What  does  the  de- 
feat of  the  knight  at  the  hands  of  his  opponent  prove  ? 

14-.  What  inference  do  you  draw  from  the  condition  of  Marmion 
and  his  horse  when  he  returned  from  the  "scene  of  elfin  chivalry*'  ? 

15.  What  were  the  duties  of  the  squire  of  a  knight?  Define  page, 
yeoman,  man-at-arms. 

16.  What  was  the  office  of  a  King-at-arms  ?  For  what  purpose 
does  Sir  David  Lindsey  await  Lord  Marmion  ?  "WTiat  colors  are  indi- 
cated by  gules,  argent,  or,  azure?    What  is  an  armorial  coat? ' 

17.  What  inference  does  Lord  Marmion  draw  from  the  final  turn 
of  the  conversation  between  Sir  David  and  himself  on  the  subject  of 
supernatural  portents  ? 

18.  What  city  is  referred  to  in  stanza  xxvii  of  Canto  IV  as  Em- 
press of  the  iSTorth  and  as  Dun-Edin  ?  What  circumstances  of  the  time 
in  which  this  poem  was  written  may  have  suggested  the  thought  of 
the  horrors  of  war  and  the  miseries  of  an  invaded  land? 

19.  Describe  the  appearance  and  character  of  King  James  as 
revealed  in  the  poem.  What  is  the  setting  of  the  well  known  ballad, 
"Lochinvar*'?  h^i^;^| 

20.  What  was  the  position  of  the  Douglas  family  in  Scotland? 
What  was  the  position  of  Archibald,  Earl  of  Angus  in  the  family? 
Explain  his  name  of  Bell-the-cat.  Under  what  circumstances  does 
Marmion  become  the  guest  of  Angus.    Give  the  location  of  Tantallon. 

21.  Tell  in  a  few  words  the  story  of  the  trick  put  upon  De  Wilton 
by  Marmion.  What  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  story  were  in  the 
palmer's  possession?  What  superstitious  idea  was  the  basis  of  the 
ordeal  by  battle  ? 

22.  On  what  pretext  does  Clara  become  a  guest  in  Tantallon 
Castle  with  the  palmer  and  Lord  Marmion?  Under  what  circum- 
stances does  she  recognize  in  the  palmer  her  former  lover,  De  Wilton  ? 

23.  Describe  the  impressive  ceremony  of  conferring  knighthood. 
Why  was  it  necessary  for  De  Wilton  to  submit  to  this  ceremony  be- 
fore resuming  his  arms  and  name  ? 

24.  Describe  the  parting  of  Douglas  and  Marmion.  What  con- 
sideration saved  Marmion  from  the  consequences  of  his  rash  defiance  ? 

25.  What  circumstances  bring  Clara  to  the  side  of  the  dying 
Marmion  on  the  battle  field  of  Flodden?  Do  you  think  that  in  the 
character  of  Marmion  the  poet  has  sketched,  "A  gallant  hnigkt  with 
sword  in  hand"? 


American  Notes — Editorial 

We  are  glad  to  give  place  in  this  department  of  Education  to  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  L.  A.  Eankin  of  "The  Young  Idea",  a 
monthly  magazine  of  educational  progress  published  at  2  Park  Square, 
Boston. 

"Mr.  Frank  Herbert  Palmer, 

The  Palmer  Company, 
120  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Dear  Sir: — 

The  writer  was  greatly  interested  in  the  article  on  "Equality  and 
the  Schools,"  in  the  October  number  of  Education.  Mr.  Whitney 
has  a  clever  way  of  expressing  his  ideas,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  his 
statements  are  deeply  injurious  to  the  cause  of  American  Education. 
The  article  gives  a  constant  impression  that  Mr.  Whitney  wishes  to 
put  an  end  to  the  American  ideal  of  universal  education.  He  is  much 
concerned  because  the  public  schools  are  not  devoting  the  greatest  part 
of  their  efforts  to  the  training  of  leaders.  Does  not  Mr.  Whitney  real- 
ize that  the  leader  is  always  one  who  can  attain  and  maintain  his  lead- 
ership because  of  his  inherent  qualities  —  never  because  of  peculiar 
advantages?  While  there  are,  doubtless,  many  now  in  positions  of 
importance  as  a  result  of  special  opportunities,  their^s  cannot  ever  be 
the  leadership  which  leaves  a  permanent  imprint  on  their  own  and 
future  times. 

The  educational  organization  of  the  country  at  present,  is  ample  for 
any  one  of  superior  capacity  to  secure  a  thoroughly  adequate  training. 
The  emphasis  needs  to  be  placed  on  the  training  of  those  who  are  sub- 
normal or  deficient,  and,  in  taking  direct  issue  with  Mr.  Whitney  at 
this  point,  we  feel  certain  that  the  clearest  thinkers  of  the  day  will 
join  with  us. 

As  we  come  to  realize  that  the  whole  load  of  suffering  in  the  world 
is  the  result  of  ignorance,  we  shall  see  the  pressing  need  of  just  the 
sort  of  action  that  Mr.  Whitney  condemns.  His  protests  against  the 
danger  of  promoting  uniformity  at  the  expense  of  individual  initiative, 
is  well  taken,  and  if  his  article  had  gone  no  further,  he  would  have  done 
well.  His  panic  over  the  probable  development  of  a  sj'Stem  of  private 
schools  side  by  side  with  the  public  schools,  as  a  result  of  the  present 
trend  in  education,  seems  ludicrous,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
facts.  The  writer  is  interested  to  know  what  you,  yourself,  thought 
of  the  position  which  Mr.  Whitney  has  taken  in  this  article." 

The  invitation  in  this  letter  to  the  expression  of  an  opinion  by  the 
Editor  is  alluring,  but  space  is  lacking  for  any  extended  discussion. 
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If  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Whitney's  points  are  well  established  in  his 
own  argument;  and  that  it  is  wise  to  call  attention,  at  a  time  when 
there  is  such  a  marked  swing  in  the  pendulum  in  one  direction,  to  the 
fact  that  it  must  swing  back  again  to  the  other  side  to  make  the  wheels 
go  around.  To  devote  particular  care  and  effort  to  the  defective,  dull, 
and  unfortunate  classes  is  most  praiseworthy  and  Mr.  Whitney  would, 
doubtless,  be  one  of  the  last  persons  to  say  otherwise.  But  this  should 
not  be  done  at  the  expense  of  any  neglect  to  bring  to  their  highest  and 
best  level  our  brightest  and  most  fully  endowed  young  people,  and  to 
provide  for  them,  a  training  which  will  fully  qualify  them  for  their 
utmost  possible  service  to  the  state.  It  is  a  case  of  "these  things  ought 
ye  to  have  done  and  not  to  have  left  the  other  undone."  Mr.  Whit- 
eny's  contention  suggests  the  attitude  of  those  who  have  advocated 
what  is  known  as  "The  Amherst  Idea",  which  proposes  that  Amherst 
College  shall  be  distinctly  administered  in  the  interests  of  training  for 
leadership.  The  writer  of  the  article  on  "Equality  and  the  Schools" 
seems  to  us  to  have  sounded  a  note  in  regard  to  public  school  education 
which  is  timely  and  valuable. — The  Editor. 


The  following  interesting  statements  and  statistics  in  regard  to  the 
relative  increase  of  attendance  in  public  and  private  schools  came  to 
hand  from  the  Bureau  of  Education  just  as  we  were  reading  the  letter 
of  our  correspondent  above  referred  to.  They  should  set  at  rest  any 
worriment  in  regard  to  the  undue  encroachments  of  private  school  in- 
terests upon  the  educational  life  of  the  country.  Tliey  are  particularly 
encouraging  to  all  who  are  actually  engaged  in  public  school  work. 
The  report  is  as  follows : 

"The  private  secondary  schools  show  a  healthy  increase — 25  per  cent, 
in  attendance  since  1900;  but  the  public  high  schools  have  actually 
doubled  their  attendance  in  the  same  period.  To  make  the  comparison 
on  another  basis:  In  1890  forty  out  of  every  hundred  high  schools 
were  private,  and  sixty  public;  in  1900  the  proportion  had  changed  to 
23  and  77;  and  today  there  are  only  16  private  secondary  schools  for 
every  84  public  high  schools.  As  to  number  of  students :  In  1890  32 
per  cent,  of  the  pupils  were  in  private  high  schools  and  68  per  cent. 
in  public;  today  only  12  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  are  in  private  secondary 
schools,  the  great  bulk  (88  per  cent.)  being  in  the  public  high  schools. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  people  believe  in  their  high  school  and  give 
but  scant  attention  to  the  occasional  hostile  criticism  that  is  heard? 
The  public  high  school  is  winning  because  the  people  are  satisfied  that 
it  is  doing  its  work;  they  realize  what  it  has  meant  to  the  rising  stand- 
ard of  American  citizenship. 

The  people  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  their  high  school  in  the 
most  direct  way  possible  —  by  supporting  it  unfailingly  and  generous- 
ly.   They  have  faith  enough  in  it  to  pay  huge  sums  of  money  year  after 
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year  that  the  high  school  may  do  greater  and  greater  work.  More  and 
more  attention  is  being  paid  to  high  school  education.  Million-dollar 
school  buildings  are  going  up  in  American  cities  —  palaces,  one  might 
call  them,  did  not  the  word  suggest  idleness,  and  there  is  no  idleness 
in  the  present-day  high  school.  Industry,  technical  ability,  home-mak- 
ing, together  with  the  essentials  of  a  cultural  education,  are  being 
taught  to  our  boys  and  girls  in  the  splendid  high  schools  of  today  on  a 
scale  that  was  never  dreamed  of  in  the  civic  life  of  any  nation  before 
our  time." 


^Ir.  Eobert  W.  Mason  of  Boston,  Mass.,  has  conceived  and  drawn  up 
an  ideal  "Constitution  for  World-Wide  Federation"  which  is  really  a 
remarkable  document  and  worthy  the  careful  study  of  some  of  our  great 
students  of  political  science,  especially  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
Peace  movement.  This  "Constitution"  is  based  upon  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  but  is  "amplified  and  adjusted  for 
the  United  Nations  of  the  World.". It  contemplates  a  union  of  the  fifty 
chief  nations  of  the  world  and  contains  a  list  of  them  with  their  pop- 
ulation and  the  number  of  square  miles  in  their  territory  and  the  num- 
ber of  Representatives  to  the  International  House  of  Eepresentatives 
to  which  each  nation  shall  be  entitled.  The  preamble  to  the  Constitu- 
tion is  as  follows  : 

"We,  and  our  people,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  free,  independent  and 
sovereign  nations  of  the  world,  in  order  that  we  may  establish  an  In- 
ternational Government  which  shall  be  fully  empowered  to  regulate  and 
administer  our  international  affairs,  promote  our  international  wel- 
fare, establish  international  justice,  secure  the  blessings  of  interna- 
tional peace,  do  herewith  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
International  Government  of  these  henceforth  United  Nations  of  the 
World." 

The  Constitution  which  follows  is  clear  and  full  in  detail  and  im- 
presses the  reader  with  the  feeling  that  it  is  far  more  than  the  idle 
vision  of  a  dreamer.  Mr.  Mason's  work  has  already  drawn  out  some 
strongly  commendatory  words  from  scholars  and  statesmen  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 


The  Director  of  Education  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  who  is  now 
visiting  in  this  country,  says,  in  speaking  of  the  Filipinos : 

"We  are  not  trying  to  make  good  Americans  of  them,  but  we  are 
trying  to  make  good  Filipinos  of  them,  and  we  are  succeeding.  We 
have  established,  as  generally  as  possible  throughout  the  archipelago, 
an  educational  system  which  we  hope  will  give  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  the  islanders  the  kind  of  education  which  will  do  them  the 
greatest  possible  good  —  as  islanders." 
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An  enrollment  of  over  half  a  million  children  in  the  public  schools, 
taught  and  supervised  by  over  nine  thousand  American  and  Filipino 
teachers  with  very  practical  courses  of  study  from  the  primary  grades 
up  through  the  professional  colleges  of  the  Philippine  University, 
seems  to  substantiate  the  conclusion  of  the  Director  of  Education. 


The  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education 
with  headquarters  at  New  York  City  is  seeking  in  many  different  ways 
to  help  local  school  authorities  in  the  task  of  setting  up  and  carrying 
on  the  schools,  giving  practical  education  fitting  for  the  home  and  the 
shop.  Among  the  last  of  these  helpful  lines  of  service  is  a  registration 
bureau  or  agency  for  teachers  and  directors  of  industrial,  trade  and 
household  arts  training. 

This  agency  or  bureau  has  been  established  in  order  that  the  office 
may  be  able  to  meet  properly  the  many  inquiries  from  school  boards, 
superintendents  of  schools  and  principals  of  vocational  schools  for 
suggestion  and  information  as  to  competent  instructors.  The  number 
of  persons  with  the  necessary  experience  or  preparation  for  positions  as 
teachers  in  vocational  schools  is  very  limited  at  the  present  time.  The 
Society  expects  through  this  bureau  to  put  school  authorities  in  touch 
with  those  already  engaged  as  teachers  in  industrial,  trade  and  house- 
hold arts  schools,  who  are  seeking  promotion,  and  with  qualified  per- 
sons who  are  seeking  entrance  to  the  work.  Through  this  registration 
or  agency  scheme  for  teachers,  the  Society  also  hopes  to  be  of  large 
service  to  its  own  members  desiring  promotion  or  seeking  positions  as 
instructors  for  the  first  time. 

All  requests  for  information  and  correspondence  should  be  directed 
to  C.  A.  Prosser,  Secretary  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Industrial  Education,  Eoom  415,  105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York 
City. 


A  few  years  ago  the  idea  of  school  or  college  all  the  year  round  would 
have  been  hotly  decried;  today  it  is  an  established  fact  in  a  number 
of  educational  institutions,  public  and  private.  It  is  not  merely  that 
the  summer  session  has  been  widely  introduced,  but  the  summer  work, 
from  being  a  purely  voluntary  and  separate  affair  has  come,  in  some 
instances,  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  year's  work,  according  to  re- 
ports received  at  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  Harvard  Engineering  School  is  a  recent  instance  among  higher 
institutions.  The  course  for  the  master's  degree  in  engineering  at  Har- 
vard now  takes  two  years,  and  there  is  no  summer  vacation.  The 
course  is  divided  into  first  summer,  first  year,  second  summer,  and 
second  year.  The  students  work  from  8  to  10  hours  a  day,  and  the 
total  vacations  in  a  vear  amount  to  about  four  weeks,  the  time  beiufi: 
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chiefly  at  Christmas  and  in  the  spring.  The  summer  term  begins 
June  22  and  closes  September  22.  A  number  of  other  universities 
follow  a  somewhat  similar  plan.  The  University  of  Chicago  has  for 
some  years  maintained  a  summer  term  having  equal  weight  with  the 
three  other  quarters  ^f  the  year. 

Even  in  the  elementary  school  the  plan  has  made  some  headway, 
particularly  in  the  large  cities.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  formerly  had  an 
all-year  schedule  which  included  the  summer  term  as  one  of  four  quar- 
ters, and  a  modified  form  of  the  Cleveland  plan  is  in  use  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  where  it  is  being  gradually  extended  from  year  to  year.  In 
the  New  York  City  schools,  where  the  problem  of  sufficient  school  ac- 
commodations is  a  serious  one,  the  authorities  have  recently  had  under 
consideration  an  all-year  plan  which  will,  it  is  claimed,  take  care  of 
practically  all  the  children  without  recourse  to  half-time.  An  inter- 
esting indication  of  the  attitude  of  the  students  themselves  toward  the 
all-year  plan  is  afforded  by  the  new  Central  Commercial  and  Manual 
Training  High  School  at  Newark.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  pupils  of 
this  school  voted  in  favor  of  continuing  the  school  throughout  the 
summer. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  the  all-year  plan  for  public  schools 
in  the  large  cities  that  the  children  are  healthier  and  happier  in  school 
than  on  the  streets.  It  is  further  urged  that  by  taking  advantage  of  an 
optional  summer  term  children  who  are  compelled  to  leave  school  at  an 
early  age  will  be  able  to  advance  further  in  the  grades  than  at  present. 
Backward  pupils  will  also  have  an  opportunity  to  make  up  back  work, 
but  this  has  always  been  more  or  less  a  feature  of  summer  sessions. 

In  the  case  of  the  higher  institutions,  particularly  the  technical 
schools,  the  new  movement  for  all-year  work  is  undoubtedly  part  of  the 
nation-wide  demand  for  scientific  efficiency  that  is  making  itself  felt 
in  every  phase  of  American  life. 


The  population  of  the  United  States  (exclusive  of  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Porto  Eico,  and  other  noncontiguous  possessions)  comprised  in  1910, 
according  to  the  last  Federal  Census  47,332,277  males  and  44,639,989 
females,  or  106  males  to  every  100  females;  in  1900  there  were  104.4 
males  to  every  100  females.  These  figures  are  contained  in  a  statement 
issued  by  Director  Durand  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  are  based  upon  a  tabulation  prepared  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  William  C.  Hunt,  Chief  Statistician  for  Popu- 
lation in  the  Census  Bureau.  The  figures  are  preliminary  and  subject 
to  revision. 

The  excess  of  males  in  the  United  States  is  mainly  due  to  the  exten- 
sive immigration,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  immigrants  being 
males  than  females.    In  the  foreign-born  white  population  there  are 
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129.2  males  to  100  females.  But  the  native  white  population  also  has 
a  slight  excess  of  males,  the  ratio  being  102.7  to  100. 

In  the  negro  population  males  are  out  numbered  by  females  in  a 
ratio  of  98.9  to  100.  Among  the  Chinese  in  this  country  males  out- 
number females  by  more  than  14  to  1,  and  among  the  Japanese  by 
about  7  to  1.  The  Indians  show  a  small  excess  of  males,  103.5  to  100 
females. 

In  most  European  countries  females  outnumber  males ;  the  number 
of  males  to  100  females  according  to  recent  censuses  being  93.6  in  Eng- 
land, 96.7  in  France,  96.9  in  the  German  Empire,  96.4  in  Switzerland, 
99  in  Italy,  96.7  in  Austria,  99.1  in  Hungary,  and  98.9  in  Russia. 


The  following  facts  about  "moving  pictures"  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  considerable  number  of  American  teachers  who  are  interesting 
themselves  in  the  moving  picture  enterprise  as  a  recent  addition  to 
school  equipment. 

"The  use  of  moving  pictures  in  education  has  had  a  real  impetus 
in  German  official  circles,  according  to  information  recently  received 
at  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  The  Prussian  Ministry 
of  Education  is  now  considering  the  feasibility  of  employing  cinema- 
tograph films  in  certain  courses  in  higher  educational  institutions,  and 
a  number  of  film  manufacturers  are  being  given  an  opportunity  to 
show  the  authorities  what  films  they  have  that  are  adapted  to  educa- 
tional purposes.  A  well-known  philanthropist  has  recently  donated 
two  fully  equipped  moving  picture  machines  to  the  schools  of  Berlin. 
One  is  to  be  used  in  the  Continuation  Institute  for  Higher  Teachers 
and  the  other  in  the  high  schools  of  greater  Berlin.  Moving-picture 
films  are  now  available  in  Germany  for  anatomical,  biological,  and 
bacteriological  courses,  and  the  manufacturers  are  confident  that 
an  enormous  field  for  their  products  will  be  opened  up  when  educators 
fully  realize  the  value  of  moving  pictures  in  education. 


Foreign  Notes 


Education  at  the  British  Association. — The  education  section 
of  the  British  Association,  is  helping  on  the  construction  of  a  Science 
of  Education.  The  president  of  the  section  for  the  present  year,  Pro- 
fessor John  Adams,  of  the  University  of  London,  developed  his  theme. 
An  objective  standard  in  education,  with  all  the  clearness  and  philo- 
sophic certainty  which  have  placed  his  writings  far  above  the  average 
current  literature  of  education.  The  present  position  of  education  he 
stated  as  follows : 

No  claim  is  here  made  that  education  has  yet  justified  her  demand 
to  be  recognized  as  a  fully  developed  science;  but  it  may  be  fairly 
maintained  that  she  has  at  least  entered  upon  the  stage  of  scientific 
method  —  she  is  seeking  to  free  herself  from  mere  empiricism. 

The  address  proved  indeed  that  education  has  gone  beyond  this  and 
is  rapidly  reaching  an  objective  standard  through  the  correlated  inves- 
tigations of  physiologists,  psychologists  and  statistical  experts. 

Those  who  scoff  at  averages  may  learn  wisdom  from  Professor 
Adams's  lucid  exposition  of  their  value.    In  this  connection  he  said : 

The  teacher  is  often  told  that  the  average  is  a  mere  abstraction  and 
that  his  concern  is  with  the  living  child.  But  this  is  to  confound 
two  distinct  things.  The  value  of  an  average  is  that  it  is  a  standard 
by  which  individuals  may  be  compared.  *****  ^  master 
may  often  be  required  to  regard  his  pupils  as  separate  individuals ;  but 
it  is  also  imperative  that  he  should  at  times  view  them  as  a  whole  —  as 
a  psychological  unit. 

A  Universal  Problem. — One  of  the  greatest  problems  that  arises 
in  the  conduct  of  a  system  of  public  instruction  is  that  of  maintain- 
ing a  competent  teaching  force  in  the  rural  schools.  In  Germany  and 
France  the  problem  is  not  acute,  because  of  the  large  preponderance 
of  men  teachers  who  expect  to  make  teaching  their  life  work,  who  live 
on  the  soil,  as  it  were,  and  are  encouraged  by  the  possible  chance  of 
being  advanced  in  time  to  an  inspectorate,  by  recognition  in  the  form 
of  mention  for  special  merit,  hy  prizes,  and  in  France  by  coveted 
scholastic  decorations,  also,  and  in  both  countries,  the  certainty  of  a 
small  pension.  These  are  interesting  conditions  but  they  offer  no 
parallel  to  the  situation  of  a  rural  school  teacher  in  the  United  States. 
In  this  respect  Ontario  furnishes  a  more  suggestive  example.  There 
are  few  individual  states  of  the  union  that  have  managed  to  systema- 
tize the  preparation  of  candidates  for  positions  in  the  rural  schools  as 
fully  as  has  been  done  in  this  province.  Probably  there  are  a  greater 
variety  of  agencies  among  us  for  improving  teachers,  but  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  novice  who  aspires  to  teach  a  district  school  is  not  so 
fully  assured.     Eecently,  however,  owing  to  the  attractions  of  other 
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business  and  of  teacherships  in  the  newer  provinces,  Ontario  is  facing 
a  dearth  of  teachers  for  the  rural  schools.  As  a  temporary  means  of 
meeting  the  needs,  the  minister  of  public  instruction  has  notified  the 
inspectors  that  he  will  approve  of  the  appointment  of  a  teacher  with 
a  third  class,  or  lowest  grade  certificate  or  of  the  appointment  of  a 
teacher  with  a  district  certificate,  hitherto  entitling  a  candidate  to 
temporary  appointment  as  an  assistant;  the  arrangements  even  con- 
template the  certification  for  temporary  employment  of  a  candidate 
recommended  by  the  Inspector  who  has  not  secured  a  district  certifi- 
cate. These  concessions  are  as  strictly  guarded  as  possible,  and  in 
every  case  before  making  the  recommendations  here  authorized,  the  In- 
spector is  strictly  enjoined  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  local  school  board 
is  offering  as  high  a  salary  as  may  reasonably  be  expected  and  has 
taken  due  measures  to  obtain  a  teacher  duly  certificated. 

A  Plea  for  Co-education. — The  orderly  classification  of  schools 
and  higher  institutions  in  France  and  Germany  is  the  despair  of 
Americans  who  attempt  to  give  account  of  their  o^ti  systems  of  educa- 
tion. Schools  and  teachers  all  find  their  right  place  in  the  continen- 
tal schemes  and  if  a  private  venture  in  education  is  made,  it  soon 
comes  under  the  close  scrutiny  of  the  authorities  and  in  time,  is  either 
suppressed,  or  adopted,  or  plainly  recognized  as  of  public  utility. 

A\Tiile  this  formal  arrangement  prevents  confusion  it  does  not  guard 
against  overlapping  and  waste,  and  it  often  stands  in  the  way  of  needed 
reforms.  This  fact  is  illustrated  by  the  long  struggle  of  the  women 
in  Germany  for  higher  education  and  their  continued  struggle  to  se- 
cure the  means  of  meeting  the  preliminary  requirements.  The  sub- 
ject has  been  earnestly  discussed  in  recent  numbers  of  Die  Frauenbil- 
dung  and  several  leaders  in  the  movement  which  has  opened  liberal 
education  to  German  women  have  declared  for  co-education  in  second- 
ary schools,  as  it  is  already  authorized  in  Baden,  The  demand  is  a 
significant  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  duplication  of  public  pro- 
vision for  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  on  any  large  scale  is  im- 
possible because  of  cost. 

The  New  Indian  University. — The  Government  of  India  pur- 
poses to  found  a  new  university  at  Dacca  on  plans  which  in  many 
important  respects  form  a  distinct  and  definite  departure  from  the 
policy  laid  down  in  the  days  of  Lord  Macaulay  and  steadily  pursued 
ever  since.  The  purpose  as  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  King-Em- 
peror in  his  reply  to  the  University  Deputation  which  he  received 
during  his  tour  of  India,  "is  to  conserve  the  ancient  learning  and 
simultaneously  to  push  forward  Western  Science".  The  endeavor 
to  co-ordinate  the  old  with  the  new,  constitutes  a  radical  departure 
from  the  idea  of  an  education  for  the  directive  classes  exclusively  Eng- 
lish and  modern. 

A.  T.  S. 
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GOOD  BOOKS  FOR  T^E  HOLIDAYS. 

OUR  LITTLE  POLISH  COUSIN.  By  Florence  E.  MendeL  OUR  LIT- 
TLE DANISH  COUSIN.  By  Luna  May  Innes.  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.  Price, 
60  cents  each. 

The  popular  "Little  Cousin  Series"  has  been  further  enriched  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  two  volumes  above  listed.  The  Polish  and  Danish  Cousins 
prove  every  whit  as  interesting  and  charming  as  any  of  those  of  other 
countries  about  whom  we  have  learned  in  the  previous  volumes  of  this 
series. 

CHRONICLES  OF  AVONLEA.  By  L.  M.  Montgomery.  L.  C.  Page  & 
€o.    Price,  $1.25  net. 

Just  the  fact  that  "Anne  of  Green  Gables"  now  and  then  plays  some 
part  in  the  "Chronicles  of  Avonlea"  would  go  far  toward  making  this  most 
charming  book  a  "best  seller."  Yet  without  these  brief  glimpses  of  the 
beloved  "Anne"  the  book  is  replete  with  absorbingly  interesting  Avonlea 
characters.  Each,  incident  related  of  them,  pathetic,  serious,  or  humorous, 
pulses  with  life  and  never  fails  to  touch  a  responsive  chord  in  the  heart 
of  the  reader. 

BLUE  BONNETS  RANCH  PARTY.  By  Carolina  E.  Jacobs  and  Edith 
E.  Read.    L.  C.  Page  &  Co.    Price,  $1.50. 

A  sequel  to  "A  Texas  Blue  Bonnet"  is  sure  of  an  eager  welcome  from  a 
host  of  young  people  who  read  with  delight  the  story  of  the  fun-loving, 
true-hearted,  bonny  girl  from  the  far  Southwest  at  school  in  a  New  Eng- 
land town.  The  new  story  begins  where  the  first  volume  leaves  off  and  is 
a  sparkling  account  of  a  summer's  doings  of  Blue  Bonnet  and  her  guests, 
the  "We  are  Sevens'  Club",  on  a  ranch  in  Texas. 

NONSENSE  DIALOGUES.  For  the  youngest  readers.  Ellen  Warner. 
Illustrations  by  Eliza  Curtis. 

HISTORICAL  PLAYS  FOR  CHILDREN.  Grace  E.  Bird,  Department 
of  English,  State  Normal  School,  Pljmiouth,  N.  H.  and  Maude  Starling  of 
the  same  school.     Illustrations  by  K.  Jordan. 

STORIES  GRANDMOTHER  TOLD.  Kate  Forrest  Oswell.  Illustra- 
tions by  Edith  Dimock.  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price  each  40  cents, 
net. 

These  three  books  belong  to  the  Everychilds  Series.  The  young  folks  will 
delight  in  them  all,  especially  the  first.  The  pictures  are  attractive  and 
present  to  the  eye  some  of  the  quaint  lessons  of  the  text. 
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GKEYHOUND  FANNY.  By  Martha  Mosley  Stewart.  Chicago,  R.  R. 
Donnelley  &  Sons  Co.    Price,  $1.50. 

We  cannot  have  too  many  books  of  this  kind,  —  the  kind  that  arrests 
the  reader's  attention,  arouses  his  sympathies,  quickens  his  intellectual 
faculties  to  see  more  deeply  into  the  meaning  of  all  life  and  makes  him 
thoughtful  of  the  rights  of  other  lives  than  his  own.  "Black  Beauty"  and 
"Beautiful  Joe"  did  much  to  change  human  sentiment  toward  the  dumb 
animals ;  more  lately  we  have  had  "Grey  Friar's  Bobby",  and  now  "Grey- 
hound Fanny".  Everyone  loves  some  animal  or  other  and  such  love  does 
something  for  the  one  who  loves  as  well  as  for  the  animal  which  is  the 
object  of  the  love.  A  child  who  is  allowed  to  grow  up  without  a  pet  is 
deprived  of  a  portion  of  his  birthright.  Greyhound  Fanny  is  made  to  tell 
her  own  story  and  she  is  sometimes  jolly,  sometimes  pathetic,  always 
interesting.  The  book  will  make  a  beautiful  gift  for  a  child  and  it  is  ta 
be  highly  recommended  for  supplementary  purposes  in  the  grades  and 
for  the  "Children's  Room"  of  the  large  Public  Libraries. 


THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  PHYSICS.  By  George  Anthony  Hill,  A.  M. 
Formerly  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  in  Harvard  College.  Ginn  & 
Company. 

This  book  is  what  its  name  implies,  a  text  book  suitable  to  the  teaching 
of  those  things  in  the  science  of  physics  which  are  essential  to  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  method  of  treatment  is 
that  of  questions  and  answers.  It  is  based  upon  a  life-time  experience  in 
teaching  the  subject.  There  are  diagrams  and  illustrations  on  nearly 
every  page,  which  will  aid  the  student  in  grasping  and  remembering  both 
principles  and  details. 

HEIMATLOS.  Two  stories  for  children  and  for  those  who  love  children. 
By  Johanna  Spyri.  Translation  by  Emma  Stelter  Hopkins.  -  Illustrations 
by  Frederick  Richardson.     Ginn   &  Company. 

This  attractive  little  volume  will  jBll  a  place  in  the  schools,  where  story 
telling  has  become  an  art  by  itself.  These  stories  are  full  of  interest  and 
have  a  bearing  upon  morals  that  will  make  them  welcome  to  teachers 
who  are  trying  to  shape  the  moral  development  of  the  children  under 
their  charge.  It  is  so  much  better  to  impart  instruction  along  this  line 
by  means  of  an  interesting  story  than  to  attempt  to  do  it  by  direct  exhor- 
tation ! 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  T.  H.  GREEN. 
By  Abbey  Porter  Leland,  Ph.  D.  Published  by  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University.    Price  75  cents. 

This  monograph  presents  the  life,  writings,  and  the  ethical,  and  social 
philosophy  of  one  of  the  world's  great,  but  not  too  well  known  teachers. 
The  book  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  students  of  education. 
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MANUAL  AKTS  FOR  VOCATIONAL  ENDS.  By  Frank  Crawshaw, 
B.  S.,  M.  E.    Professor  of  Manual  Arts,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Text  books  in  the  subject  of  Manual  Arts  are  multiplying"  rapidly.  The 
author  of  this  volume  argues  for  a  reorganization  and  extension  of  the 
Manual  Arts  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  newer  education.  In  these  few 
chapters  he  reveals  the  possibilities  and  opportunities  of  the  Manual  Arts 
in  the  high  school  as  well  as  in  the  elementary  grades.  Teachers  and 
supervisors  will  find  here  many  valuable  suggestions. 

KREUZ  UND  QUER.  By  Robert  Mezger,  Barringer  High  School, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Wilheim  Mueller,  former  principal  of  the  15th  district 
school,  Cincinnati,  O.    American  Book  Co. 

This  is  an  account  of  a  journey  of  two  Americans  through  Germany. 
The  object  of  the  book  is  to  give  practice  in  easy  German  reading  and 
at  the  same  time  to  make  the  student  familiar  with  the  country. 

THE  ARTISTS  POINT  OF  VIEW.  Embraced  in  a  series  of  letters  on 
landscape  painting  and  kindred  topics.  By  Royal  Hill  Milleson.  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.    Price,  $1.00  net. 

Students  of  drawing  and  painting  will  find  in  this  attractive  volume 
much  to  stimulate  ambition  and  many  practical  hints  in  relation  to  their 
work.  The  writer  has  worked  out  of  doors  and  studied  deeply  and  ob- 
served accurately  the  things  of  the  natural  world. 

AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF  ENGLISH  PROSE.  (1332  to  1740).  By  Annie 
Barnett  and  Lucy  Dale,  with  a  preface  by  Andrew  Lang.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.    Price,  80  cents. 

The  volume  contains  valuable  selections  from  the  greatest  writers  of 
the  period  named.  Its  use  will  not  only  make  one  familiar  with  the  style 
of  these  great  writers,  but  will  also  whet  his  appetite  for  further  material, 
and  a  wider  acquaintance  with  those  who  have  shaped  the  literary  devel- 
opment of  the  English  speaking  race. 

THE  MONTESSORI  SYSTEM  IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE.  By 
Dr.  Theodate  L.  Smith,  Clark  University.  Harper  &  Brothers.  Price,  60 
cents,  net. 

This  is  a  much  briefer  and  more  direct  presentation  of  the  essentials 
of  the  Montessori  System,  than  that  found  in  the  book  published  by  the 
Stokes  Company,  which  latter  is  a  translation  of  Dr.  Montessori's  ovsoi 
Italian  work.  One  very  attractive  feature  of  this  little  volume  is,  that  it 
contains  many  full  page  illustrations  showing  children  at  work  with  the 
Montessori  material,  actually  doing  with  this  material  the  things  that 
the  child  has  to  do.  These  pictures,  with  the  accompanying  descriptions, 
will  help  the  teacher  successfully  to  work  out  in  practice  the  theories  of 
the  book. 
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BUILDING  THE  YOUNG  MAN.  By  Kenneth  H.  Wayne,  Chicago,  111. 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.     Price  50  cents. 

There  are  other  books  in  the  series  to  which  this  belongs  that  have 
already  attained  an  enviable  reputation  for  simplicity,  directness  and 
spiritual  value.  The  titles  of  some  of  these  other  books  are  "Building 
your  Boy"  and  "Building  your  Girl."  They  are  manly  and  veholesome 
from  cover  to  cover. 

INDIAN  SKETCHES.  Pere  Marquette  and  The  Last  of  the  Potta- 
watomie Chiefs.  By  Cornelia  Steketee  Hulst.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
Price,  60  cents. 

This  volume  will  supply  children  and  others  with  some  of  the  beautiful 
and  heroic  stories  of  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  They  re- 
veal traits  of  character  in  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  our  great  North- 
west that  we  do  not  now  usually  associate  with  these  people.  The  book 
will  be  valuable  as  a  supplementary  reader. 

PRIMARY  MANUAL  WORK.  A  suggestive  outline  for  a  year's 
course  in  first  and  second  grades.  By  Mary  F.  Ledyard  and  Bertha  H. 
Breckenfeld,  Manual  Arts  Department,  Public  Schools,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Drawings  by  Mrs.  Lucy  Savage  Wilson,  Los  Angeles,  California.  The  Mil- 
ton-Bradley Co.    Price,  $1.20. 

The  size  of  this  large  volimie  gives  opportunity  for  complete  working 
drawings  and  suggestive  outline  descriptions  of  objects  which,  from  their 
very  nature,  will  arrest  the  attention  and  stimulate  the  efforts  of  students 
of  drawing.  The  lessons  are  progressive  and  by  the  time  the  year's  work 
is  completed,  the  pupil  will  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  principles  and 
a,  skill  in  execution  that  will  be  invaluable. 

KIMBALL'S  ENGLISH  GRAjSIMAR.  By  Lillian  G.  Kimball,  formerly 
Head  of  English  Department,  State  Normal  School,  Oshkosh,  Wis.  Amer- 
ican Book  Company.    Price,  60  cents. 

A  textbook  in  grammar,  distinguished  by  its  common  sense,  in  which 
the  subject  is  simplified  and  robbed  of  all  unnecessary  and  minor  techni- 
calities. For  this  reason  it  will  make  an  immediate  and  convincing  ap- 
peal to  the  pupil,  as  well  as  to  the  teacher.  The  treatment  is  original 
and  interesting,  while  the  style  is  simple,  clear  and  concise.  Throughout, 
the  practical  side  of  the  subject  has  received  special  attention,  many  ex- 
ercises being  given  in  which  the  substitution  of  correct  forms  for  com- 
mon errors  in  speech  will  be  of  great  benefit  in  improving  pupil's  lan- 
guage in  both  speaking  and  writing.  Frequent  outlines  and  summaries 
are  also  presented.  The  method  of  instruction  is  positive,  calling  forth 
the  constructive  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  in  practical  exercises 
and  making  a  continual  demand  upon  its  own  initiative.  The  illustrative 
sentences  have  been  chosen  for  their  literary  excellence  as  well  as  for 
their  fitness  for  the  purpose. 
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EOUSSEAU  ON  EDUCATION.  Edited  by  E.  L.  Archer,  M.  A.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.    Price,  $1.25  net. 

This  firm  is  bringing  out  a  fresh,  up-to-date  series  of  "Educational 
Classics"  under  the  general  editorship  of  Professor  J.  W.  Adamson.  The 
present  volume  is  timely  and  presents  Rousseau  and  his  work  in  a  read- 
able ^nd  suggestive  manner.  Stxidents  of  education  will  wish  to  possess 
all  the  volumes  of  this  series,  five  of  which  are  now  ready,  including  the 
present  volume. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  FOR  BOYS  AND  A  WORD  OR  TWO  FOR 
THEIR  PARENTS.  By  Charles  Keen  Taylor,  D.  S.,  M.  A.  Published  by 
the  author  at  Mermaid  Lane,  St.  Martin's,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Price,  50  cents. 

An  up-to-date  manual  of  physical  culture,  dealing  with  boys  only.  It 
shows  how  to  develop  the  chest  and  lungs,  the  arms,  the  legs,  etc.  It 
discusses  some  common  faults  and  their  causes.  It  is  an  excellent  little 
volume  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  school  boys  and  college  students. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  SECOND  READER.  By  Homer  P.  Lewis,  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  Worcester,  Mass.    J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

"Lippincott's  Second  Reader  continues  the  use  of  the  same  sort  of  mate- 
rial as  was  employed  in  the  First  Reader,  i.  e.,  fables,  folklore,  legends, 
myths,  and  fairy  tales.  Such  of  these  have  been  selected  as  are  simple 
enough  in  subject-matter  for  the  comprehension  of  the  child  of  this  grade, 
and  as,  also,  will  make  a  permanent  contribution  to  a  good  literary  edu- 
cation." The  book  is  in  every  way  as  attractive  and  valuable  as  the  First 
Reader. 

"WINTER,"  AND  "THE  SPRING  OF  THE  YEAR."  By  Dallas  Lore 
Sharp.    Price,  60  cents  each,  net.    Postpaid.    Houghton,  Mifflin  Company. 

The  Dallas  Lore  Sharp  Nature  Series  has  been  enriched  by  the  addition 
of  the  two  new  books  above  listed.  Mr.  Sharp's  power  of  verbal  descrip- 
tion gives  his  nature  stories  a  realness  that  delights  the  boy  and  girl 
readers.  Teachers  will  find  that  the  books  cannot  be  excelled  as  nature 
readers,  for  they  arouse  in  the  child  an  appreciation  of  out-door  life  and  a 
warm  interest  in  the  ever-changing  moods  of  nature. 

INDIAN  STORIES.  By  Cicero  Newell,  Major  of  the  Tenth  Regiment, 
Michigan  Volunteer    Cavalry.      Price,    50  cents.      Silver,    Burdett  &    Co. 

Major  Newell  was  an  Indian  agent  of  the  government  for  many  years 
and  these  stories  are  written  from  personal  experience  and  observation. 
The  book  will  splendidly  supplement,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  the 
study  of  the  American  Indians  in  the  United  States  history. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  books  and  pamphlets : 
Questions  on  Shakespeare :  "Questions  on  Henry  IV ;  Questions  on  The 
Tempest;  Questions  on  The  Merchant  of  Venice.     By  Albert  H.  Tolman 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.    University  of  Chicago  Press.  Price  15  cents. 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  SUFFRAGE.  The  Kemedies  of  the  Evils  of  the 
Present  Rudhnentary  Suffrage.  By  Frank  J.  Scott.  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co. 

PROFESSIONAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATES.     By  Bailey  B.  Burritt, 

THE  READJUSTMENT  OF  A  RURAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  TO  THE  NEEDS 
OF  THE  COMMUNITY.  By  H.  A.  Brown,  District  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Colebrook,  N.  H. 

TEACHING  LANGUAGE  THROUGH  AGRICULTURE  AND  DOMES- 
TIC SCIENCE.    By  M.  A.  Leiper,  Western  Kentucky  Normal  School. 

All  three  printed  at  the  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington.  D.  C. 
by  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS  (of  America).  Published  for  the  camp  fire  girls. 
By  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York. 

HERMANN  DER  CHERUSKER.  By  Ferdinand  Goebel.  Edited  by  J. 
Tilsser,  Macmillan  Co.    Price,  35  cents. 

This  belongs  to  the  well  known  Siepman  Modern  Language  Texts. 

LA  JEUNE  SIBERIENNE.  By  De  Maistre.  Edited  with  introduc- 
tion, notes,  questions  and  exercises  for  translation  by  Charles  Wesley 
Robeson.    Ginn  &  Co.     Price,  35  cents. 

This  is  a  story  of  about  75  pages  in  French,  which  describes  the  pathet- 
ic life  and  adventures  of  a  young  girl  in  Russia. 

COMPOSITION  BOOK  BY  GRADES.  By  William  J.  O'Shea  and  Andrew 
E.  Eichmann.  Four  new  volumes  of  this  series  are  issued,  viz.,  THIRD 
YEAR  BOOK,  FOURTH  YEAR  BOOK,  FIFTH  YEAR  BOOK  and  SIXTH 
YEAR  BOOK.    Price  per  vol.  24  cents.     Charles  E.  Merrill  Co. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  READERS,  FOURTH  READER.  By  James  H.  Van 
Sickle,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Wilhelmina 
Seegmiller,  Director  of  Art,  Indianapolis  Public  Schools.  Assisted  by 
Frances  Jenkins,  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Grades,  Decatur,  111.  Price, 
55  cents.     Houghton,  Mifflin  Company. 

HEATH'S  MODERN  LANGUAGE  SERIES,  POUR  CHARMER  NOS 
PETITS.  Par  Mile.  M.  Capus.  Edited  by  Clara  Fairgrieve,  George  Wat- 
son's Ladies  College,  Edinburgh.    Price,  50  cents.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

CHILDREN'S  CLASSICS  IN  DRAMATIC  FORM,  BOOK  FIVE.  By 
Augusta  Stevenson.  Illustrated  by  Clara  E.  Atwood.  Price,  60  cents. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

HOME  AND  SCHOOL  LIBRARY.  THE  MAN  WITHOUT  A  COUNTRY. 
By  Edward  Everett  Hale.    Price,  25  cents.    Ginn  &  Company. 
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SELECTIONS  FEOM  BOSWELL'S  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON.  Edited  by  Na- 
thaniel Horton  Batehelder,  Senior  English  Master,  The  Hotchkiss  School, 
Lakeville,  Conn.     Price,  25  cents.     Charles  E.  Merrill  Co. 

THE  MONITOK  AND  THE  MERRIMAC.  Both  sides  of  the  story.  Told 
by  Lieut.  J.  L.  Worden,  U.  S.  N.  of  the  Monitor  and  H.  Ashton  Eamsay, 
C.  S.  N.,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Merrimac.  Price,  50  cents  net.  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  ENGLISH,  BOOK  TWO.  By  A.  E.  Brubacher,  Ph.  D.,  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools,  Schenectady,  New  York,  formerly  Instructor  in 
<jreek  in  Yale  University,  and  Dorothy  E.  Snyder,  B.  A.,  Ph.  B.  Head  of 
the  English  Department,  High  School,  Schenectady.  Price,  $1.00.  Charles 
E.  Merrill  Co. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION.  By  William  B.  Aa- 
pinwall,  Pd.  M.,  P.,  Ph.  D.  Professor  of  the  History  and  Principles  of  Edu- 
cation, New  York  State  Normal  College,  Albany,  N.  Y,  Price,  80  cents 
net.     The  Macmillan  Co. 

RIVERSIDE  LITERATLTRE  SERIES.  LIFE  OF  CHRISTOPHER  CO- 
LUMBUS FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS.  By  Charles  W.  Moores.  Price,  25 
cents.  TWO  YEARS  BEFORE  THE  MAST.  A  personal  narrative  by 
Richard  Henry  Dana,  Jr.  New  illustrated  edition.  Price,  60  cents. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

THE  OUTLINES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  By  William  Hen- 
ry Pyle,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Educational  Psychology  in  the  University  of 
Missouri.     Price,  $1.25.     Warwick  &  York,  Inc. 

WORKING  ONE'S  WAY  THROUGH  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY.  By 
Oalvin  Dill  Wilson,  author  of  "Making  the  Most  of  Ourselves",  "Old 
Stories  Retold  from  Chaucer  and  Spencer,"  etc.  Price,  1.00  net.  A.  C.  Mc- 
;€lurg  &  Co. 

THE  HANDICRAFT  BOOK.  Comprising  Methods  of  Teaching  Cord  and 
Raffia  Constructive  Work,  Weaving,  Basketry  and  Chair  Caning  in  Graded 
Schools.    By  Anne  L.  Jessup  and  Annie  E.  Logue.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

THE  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT.  By  Frederic  J.  Haskin.  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company. 

CAVE,  MOUND,  AND  LAKE  DWELLERS.  And  Other  Primitive  People. 
By  Florence  Holbrook.    Price,  40  cents.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Company. 

MISSOURI  BOTANICAL  GARDEN.  Twenty-Second  Annual  Report 
'Board  of  Trustees,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

THE  DUTCH  TWINS.  By  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins.  Price,  40  cents.  Hough - 
tton,  Mifflin  Company. 
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LINCOLN  AND  ANN  EUTLEDGE.  An  Idyllic  Epos  of  the  Early  North- 
west. Souvenir  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  Birthday,  1912.  By  Denton  J.  Sni- 
der.    Sigma  Publishing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MOKE'S  UTOPIA.  Edited  with  introduction,  notes  and  glossary.  Hy 
William  Dallam  Armes,  M.  L.,  Associate  Proiessor  of  American  Literature,^ 
University  of  California.    Price,  60  cents  net.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

FALSE  MODESTY,  That  Protects  Vice  by  Ignorance.  By  Dr.  E.  B. 
Lowry.  Author  of  "Truths,"  "Confidences,"  "Herself,"  etc.  Price,  50  cents. 
Forbes  &  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

NOKSE  TALES  EETOLD,  For  Little  Children  and  Others  who  Care  to 
Bead  Them.  By  Ritza  Freeman  and  Ruth  Davis.  Price,  75  cents  net. 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

LONGMANS'  FRENCH  TEXTS,  TRENTE  ET  QUARANTE.  Par  Edmond 
About.  Edited  by  T.  H.  Bertenshaw,  B.  A.,  B.  Mus.,  Assistant  Master  in  the 
City  of  London  School.    Price,  35  cents.    Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 

NATHAN  DER  WEISE,  Ein  Dramatisches  Gedicht.  Edited  by  J.  G.  Rob- 
ertson, Professor  of  German  in  the  University  of  London.  Price,  $1.10  net. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

THE  REVISED  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  A  new  edition  of  the  Elements 
of  English  Grammar  based  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Conunittee 
on  Grammatical  Terminology.  By  Alfred  S.  West,  M.  A.,  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  Fellow  of  University  College,  London.  Price,  60  cents  net. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

THE  OLD  MASTERS.  REMBRANDT  ETCHINGS,  PART  I.  Edited  by 
Morton  Bernath,  Late  Fellow  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  in 
Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  Studies.     Price,  25  cents.     Ritter  and  Flebbe. 

Periodical  Notes. 

In  the  October  number  of  The  North  American  Review,  R.  A.  Scott-James  jfives  an 
Englishman's  impression  of  America  in  an  article  entitled  *'  This  Astonishing  Nation." 
Another  Britisher,  A.  R.  Colquhoun,  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  presents  an  interesting 
view  of  "  The  Panama  Canal  Tolls."  The  Book  News  Monthly  for  October  contains  a  paper 
by  Alvan  F.  Sanborn  on  "  Contemporary  French  Writers  "  which  has  a  charm  of  construc- 
tion that  would  make  it  fascinating  if  the  subject  matter  itself  were  of  less  interest.  Mr. 
Sanborn's  portrayal  of  notable  French  authors  shows  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  char- 
acters which  both  enlightens  and  attracts  the  American  reader.  There  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  for  October,  an  interesting  article  on 
"  Imagination  in  Science."  It  is  astonishing  to  learn  to  what  an  extent  imagination  is  the 
incentive  that  spurs  to  the  highest  scientific  effort.  The  October  issue  of  McCfure's  Maga- 
tine  gives  the  story  of  another  of  Detective  Burns  great  cases.  ♦'  The  Mystery  of  the 
Double  Eagle."  This  case  is  perhaps  the  most  marvelous  in  detail  of  any  so  far  cited  in 
McClure's  the  past  months.  Detective  Burns  perception  of  crime  and  criminals  is  so  acute 
as  to  seem  almost  uncanny.  The  American  Review  of  RevUuB  for  October  is  crowded  full  of 
"  worth  while  "  reading  matter  but  if  one  roui*t  skip  some  articles  let  them  not  be  •'  Who 
Should  Qo  to  College  and  Whv  "  by  Joseph  Sohafer  and  "  Panama  and  the  Parallels  of  Lati- 
tude ••  by  Charles  Whiting  Williams.  One  is  inclined  not  only  to  read  but  to  reread  these 
papers. 
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f  •"""'"•°' ""'=f  T  IS  possible  to  compile  a  long  catalogue  of  sioB 

I  _  I  which  contribute  to  produce  failure  in  teaching.  To 
I  I  I  draw  up  such  a  list  would  be  idle,  because  it  would 
1*1  not  touch  the  root  of  the  difficulty.  We  shall,  there- 
§]iiiiiMiiiiiaHiiiiiiiiiicl  ^^^®>  trace  the  fundamental  causes  of  bad  teaching 
I  I  to  their  source,  and  having  diagnosed  the  disease, 

I  I  discuss  the  remedy.     It  is  not  our  purpose  to  con- 

4»]HiimiiiiiaiiiiiHiiiiic4>  gider  the  difficulties  arising  from  conditions  over 
which  the  teacher  has  no  control,  such  as  the  particular  environ- 
ment in  which  he  teaches,  the  condition  of  his  health,  natural 
impediments  in  his  personality,  etc.,  but  only  such  as  are  within 
his  power  to  meet. 

Teaching  is  an  art  which  is  based  upon  the  science  of  pedagogy. 
It  is  not  necessary  in  this  place  to  discuss  the  province  and  con- 
tent of  that  science.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  contains  a  body  of 
principles  which  represent  the  best  insight  of  the  human  race  on 
the  question  of  the  ideals,  principles  and  methods  of  teaching. 
The  person  who  scoffs  at  pedagogy  and  who  relies  upon  his  own 
experience  to  guide  him  in  his  teaching  is  in  this  peculiar  posi- 
tion: In  spite  of  his  expressed  contempt  for  the  study  he  him- 
self is  employing  an  inferior  brand  of  pedagogy,  based  upon  his 
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own  limited  experience,  instead  of  upon  the  experience  of  the 
best  educators  of  humanity.  Such  a  teacher  is  destined  to  re- 
main narrow  and  unprogressive,^a  mere  craftsman  working 
according  to  rules  of  thumb.  We  may  state,  then,  the  first  ele- 
ment which  makes  for  bad  teaching: 

1.  Ignokakce  of  The  Science  of  Pedagogy.  This  statement 
may  sound  trite,  but  an  analysis  of  it  will  reveal  its  significance. 
The  necessity  for  the  professional  training  of  the  teacher  is  now 
universally  recognized.  Not  only  is  it  admitted  that  the  candi- 
date must  be  thoroughly  trained  in  the  knowledge  of  the  subject 
matter,  but  more  important  still,  in  the  methods  of  teaching.  The 
normal  school  or  training  school  for  teachers  is  not  satisfied  to 
present  the  methods  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  empirical  rules  or 
devices.  Such  work  would  not  deserve  to  be  dignified  with  the 
name  of  professional  training.  The  normal  school  tries  to  give 
method  a  scientific  foundation  by  the  study  of  psychology,  and 
it  also  attempts  to  give  direction  and  power  to  the  work  of  the 
teacher  by  a  discussion  of  the  aim  and  meaning  of  education  with 
reference  to  the  civilization  in  which  man  lives,  and  by  a  his- 
torical study  of  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  educational  leaders  of 
the  past.  All  this  work  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  science  of 
pedagogy  or  the  science  of  education. 

The  person  who  has  not  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  this  study  may 
master  the  technique  of  classroom  management;  he  may  become 
proficient  in  getting  good  results  in  the  teaching  of  his  subject, 
and  he  may  even  succeed  in  inspiring  his  students  with  high 
ideals.  If  he  does,  he  is  the  rare  exception,  the  "born-teacher", — 
a  genius,  after  a  fashion.  But  even  such  a  person  would  be 
vastly  benefited  by  a  study  of  the  principles  which  humanity 
has  worked  out  in  its  attempt  to  educate  the  human  race.  His 
lack  of  knowledge  in  this  respect  still  tends  to  circumscribe  his 
efforts,  even  if  it  does  not  ultimately  convert  his  teaching  into 
mechanical  routine  by  putting  him  into  a  rut.  The  vast  majority 
of  persons  who  want  to  teach,  need  pedagogy,  because  it  gives 
direction  to  their  teaching,  because  it  helps  them  master  the 
technique  of  teaching,  and  last, — and  most  important, — because 
it  gives  them  an  instrument  by  which  they  can  criticise  their 
own  work  and  by  which,  therefore,  they  can  get  the  stimulus  for 
self -improvement. 
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Experience  has  shown  that  the  preliminary  professional  train- 
ing which  the  teacher  obtains  in  the  training  school,  while  suffi- 
cient as  a  preparation,  is  not  enough  to  insure  the  highest  progress 
of  the  teacher.  Well  prepared  as  the  latter  may  be,  he  will  show 
a  tendency  to  get  into  a  rut.  The  principles  which  seemed  to 
him  dynamic  and  vital,  after  a  few  years  lose  their  vitality  be- 
cause they  are  applied  unconsciously.  All  his  teaching  assumes 
a  certain  stamp,  and  lacks  freedom  and  vigor,  which  would  be 
imparted  to  it  by  the  infiltration  of  new  ideas.  To  avoid  this 
state  of  affairs  teachers  must  remain  students,  students  of  peda- 
gogy  as  well  as  of  their  subject. 

It  may  be  said,  then,  with  truth,  that  even  a  good  teacher  will 
suffer  from  arrested  development,  if  he  fails  to  continue  his  peda- 
gogic studies  while  he  is  teaching,  and  fails  to  test  and  make  con- 
crete the  new  ideas  he  is  receiving  by  applying  them  to  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  him  in  his  teaching  experience.  In  fact,  the 
most  fruitful  kind  of  pedagogic  study  is  the  one  pursued  by 
persons  who  are  actually  engaged  in  teaching,  because  their 
minds  are  prepared  to  assimilate  the  educational  principles,  and 
by  means  of  their  experience  to  give  them  a  concrete  content. 

A  word  must  be  said  in  this  connection  about  those  teachers 
who,  professing  to  be  skeptical  about  the  value  of  a  scientific 
study  of  pedagogy  to  the  practical  classroom  teacher,  sniff  espe- 
cially at  the  technical  terminology  employed  by  it.  If  pedagogy 
is  a  science  it  mvist  employ  technical  terms.  The  teacher  who 
affects  to  have  no  use  for  the  technical  terminology  of  his  profes- 
sion is  like  the  laborer  who  is  amused  at  the  technical  terms  em- 
ployed in  physics  in  describing  the  nature  of  the  forces  which 
the  artisan  is  manipulating.  The  technical  term  is  of  tremendous 
value  in  symbolizing  the  nature  of  a  process.  To  the  person 
acquainted  with  it,  it  represents  a  whole  train  of  reasoning.  A 
substitute  for  it,  taken  from  the  language  of  every  day  life  would 
prove  a  very  feeble  substitute  indeed. 

The  reason  why  so  many  persons  apparently  find  little  value  in 
the  study  of  the  science  of  education,  is  because  they  have  failed 
to  grasp  its  thoughts.  The  latter  appear  to  them  abstract  and 
remote  from  their  daily  classroom  routine.  These  people  require 
a  bridge  to  be  built  for  them  leading  from  the  scientific  prin- 
ciple to  the  practical  classroom  device.     It  is  probable  that  they 
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have  never  made  a  serious  effort  to  be  introspective,  that  is,  to 
analyze  the  aims  which  govern  them  in  their  classroom  activities. 
Such  an  analysis  would  have  led  them  to  general  principles,  the 
soundness  of  which  they  could  then  have  weighed  by  means  of 
comparison  with  the  general  principles  which  represent  the  in- 
sights of  sound  pedagogy.  It  would  have  led  them  to  see  that 
the  study  of  pedagogy  is  the  most  fruitful  means  of  self-improve- 
ment in  teaching. 

This  gulf  between  theory  and  practice,  so  often  found,  leads 
us  to  consider  the  second  fimdamental  cause  of  failure  in 
teaching : 

2.  Inability  to  Apply  the  Principles  of  Pedagogy  to 
Teaching  Problems.  While  the  science  of  education  can  be 
learned  from  books,  the  art  of  teaching  cannot  be  acquired  from 
this  source  alone.  It  is  not  surprising  that  candidates  can  pass  very 
good  examinations  in  the  science  of  education,  and  still  be  unable  to 
teach.  Pedagogy  gives  the  student  concepts  which  receive  a  con- 
tent through  experience.  By  means  of  the  latter,  the  teacher 
finds  scope  for  the  application  of  the  educational  principles  he 
has  learned.  He  thereby  gives  them  a  practical  significance, 
and  gains  skill  and  assurance  in  applying  them,  so  that  they  be- 
come second  nature  to  him.  ' 

We  may  call  the  process  of  interpreting  particular  situations 
by  means  of  general  principles  a  process  of  judgment.  The 
person  who  knows  pedagogy,  but  cannot  teach,  is  therefore  de- 
ficient in  judgment.  We  may  quote  in  this  connection  the  very 
pregnant  words  of  the  philosopher  Kant :  "Judgment  is  a  peculiar 
talent,  which  cannot  be  taught,  but  must  be  practised.  It  is 
therefore  the  specific  element  of  mother-wit,  so-called,  the  lack 
of  which  no  school  can  supply.  For,  although  the  school  can 
pour  into  a  limited  understanding,  rules  borrowed  from  the  in- 
sight of  others,  the  power  to  make  use  of  these  correctly,  must 
belong  to  the  learner  himself,  and  no  rules  which  may  be  pre- 
scribed to  such  a  mind  in  this  matter,  is  safe  from  abuse  for 
lack  of  such  a  natural  gift.  A  physician,  therefore,  a  judge,  or  a 
statesman  can  have  many  beautiful  pathological,  legal  or  political 
rules  in  his  head,  and  even  become  a  thorough  teacher  of  these, 
and  yet  he  can  easily  make  a  mistake  in  the  application  of  the 
rules.     And  this,  either  because  he  lacks  native  judgment   (al- 
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though  he  does  not  lack  understanding),  and,  while  able  to  see 
the  universal  in  the  abstract,  cannot  distinguish  whether  a  con- 
crete case  comes  under  it;  or  because  he  has  not  been  sufficiently 
prepared  for  this  judgment,  by  means  of  examples,  and  real 
activities.  This  indeed,  is  the  one  great  use  of  examples,  to 
sharpen  the  power  of  judgment."* 

This  extract  from  Kant  points  out  that  judgment  is  largely  a 
native  gift.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  ^'born  teacher" 
possesses  this  power  to  a  high  degree,  and  this  is  shown  by  his 
ability  to  adapt  himself  quickly  to  the  various  situations  that 
arise  in  the  course  of  teaching.  He  intuitively  applies  the  cor- 
rect rule  of  action  in  a  particular  case,  without  very  often  being 
conscious  of  the  rule.  But  even  he  improves  by  experience  in 
gaining  promptness  and  assurance  in  the  application  of  the  rule. 
This  leads  us  to  the  second  idea  of  Kant — that  judgment  can  be 
developed  by  practice.  The  teacher  whose  head  is  crammed  with 
pedagogic  rules,  but  who  cannot  teach,  lacks  judgment.  He  fails 
to  appreciate  that  a  particular  situation  represents  a  certain 
disease.  He  knows  the  remedy,  but  unable  to  diagnose  the  case, 
he  fails  to  apply  it.  From  his  entire  mass  of  pedagogic  knowl- 
edge he  is  unable  to  draw  the  principle  which  fits  the  particular 
case.  And  this  inability  is  principally  due  to  lack  of  experience 
or  practice. 

Our  training  schools  very  wisely  provide  for  practice  teaching 
on  the  part  of  the  students,  and  the  probationary  period  for 
teachers  in  the  schools  serves  the  same  purpose  of  giving  the 
teachers  an  opportunity  to  cultivate  their  power  of  judgment  in 
the  application  of  educational  principles  to  the  solution  of  actual 
classroom  problems,  before  assuring  them  permanent  tenure  in 
the  school  system. 

Of  course,  some  adapt  themselves  much  more  rapidly  than 
others.  Those  who  never  succeed  in  doing  so  either  lack  the 
native  judgment  of  which  Kant  speaks,  and  which  no  amount  of 
training  will  supply,  or  else  they  have  not  gone  systematically 
to  work  in  order  to  improve  in  this  respect.  It  is  one  of  the 
purposes  of  this  paper  to  show  what  methods  should  be  adopted 
by  the  unsuccessful  teacher  to  improve  in  this  particular. 

It  is  evident  that  the  remedy  does  not  lie  in  the  study  of  more 

•Critique  of  Pure  Reason,   I — Part  II,    Section  I,   Book  II.     Introduction. 
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books,  but  in  making  the  knowledge  which  the  teacher  already 
possesses,  vital,  and  of  practical  value.  How  can  this  be  done? 
By  self-examination  and  self-criticism,  and  by  the  observation 
of  the  work  of  other  teachers.  Self-criticism  is  the  most  valuable 
way  of  making  a  person's  pedagogic  knowledge  practical  and  a 
source  of  self-improvement.  The  person  who  has  not  studied 
pedagogy  will  lack  a  body  of  principles  by  which  he  can  test  his 
results.  But  one  who  has  done  so  and  is  aware  that  something  is 
wrong  in  a  general  way,  without  being  able  to  tell  either  the 
trouble  in  particular  or  the  remedy,  should  examine  the  results 
of  every  lesson,  and  note  down  either  mentally  or  in  writing,  the 
criticisms.  A  little  reflection  will  reveal  to  his  mind  some  of 
the  faults,  although  some  will  escape  his  attention  altogether,  and 
only  be  called  to  his  notice  by  the  visitor.  After  the  discovery 
of  the  faults  he  must  search  his  mind  for  the  causes  of  his  failure 
by  asking  himself  whether  he  has  followed  the  principles  which 
should  govern  good  teaching.  These  principles  he  should  con- 
sider one  by  one. 

This  self  criticism  will  be  very  much  assisted  by  the  observa- 
tion, on  his  part,  of  the  work  of  other  teachers.  The  latter  will 
help  him  (1)  by  setting  a  practical  standard  for  him  to  follow; 
(2)  by  helping  him  to  discover  his  own  shortcomings;  and  (3) 
by  showing  him  devices  which  simplify  the  task  of  class  man- 
agement. 

If  the  teacher  knows  the  principles  of  teaching,  and  has  the 
ability  to  apply  them,  but  is  nevertheless  unsuccessful,  the  fault 
lies  in — - 

3.  Lack  of  Effort.  There  are  a  few  teachers  who  can  do  good 
work  if  they  want  to  do  so,  but  who  have  no  desire  to  exert  them- 
selves. They  put  no  effort  into  their  teaching,  but  follow  the 
line  of  least  resistance.  Such  persons  are  time  servers,  and  there 
are  a  few  of  them  in  every  profession.  This  is  the  one  fault  the 
possession  of  which  is  morally  reprehensible,  and  of  course  the 
remedy  is  entirely  within  the  control  of  the  teacher. 

It  is  possible  to  sum  up  many  of  the  faults  of  teachers  under 
the  vague  term  "personality."  But  in  so  far  as  defects  in  per- 
sonality are  due  to  causes  over  which  the  teacher  has  no  control^ 
such  as  physical  impediments,  they  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
paper.     Again,  many  defects  charged  to  personality  may  be  con- 
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sidered  in  connection  with  lack  of  judgment.  Some  of  the  faults 
which  are  ascribed  to  temperament,  may  be  due  to  a  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  to  realize  the  importance  of  an  earnest 
endeavor  to  improve.  Lack  of  energy,  complacency  to  follow  the 
path  of  least  resistance,  certainly  constitutes  defect  of  person- 
ality, but  defects  which  are  within  the  power  of  the  individual 
to  correct. 

In  conclusion,  no  function  of  the  supervising  officers  in  the 
school  system  is  more  important  than  the  making  over  of  poor 
teachers  into  good  ones.  The  most  effective  means  of  accomplish- 
ing this  task  is  to  stimulate  self-criticism  and  self-improvement 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  for,  after  all,  in  the  last  analysis,  im- 
provement is  dependent  upon  the  intelligence,  judgment  and 
determination  of  the  teacher  himself. 


Outlines  of  Educational  Hygiene,  Emphasizing 
Medical  Supervision 

Louis  W.  Rapeer,  New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers. 
Needed  Scientific  Administration  of  Educational  Hygiene. 

43mmiiiiunmiuiiiiiit|pxER  centuries  of  comparative  neglect  the  health 
I  A  I  aspects  of  education  are  coming  today  to  be  empha- 
I  yV  I  sized.  Quite  largely  through  the  influence  of  nu- 
I  ^  ^  I  merous  outside  agencies,  school  officials  are  rapidly 
feiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiic$  coming  to  a  realization  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
I  I  schools,  not  only  for  normal  physical  growth  and 

I  I   development  but  for  a  host  of  previously  unrecog- 

♦^""""""°""""""^*  nized  pathological  conditions.  Nothing  less  than 
the  tremendous  contagion  of  aroused  public  opinion  will  account 
for  the  recent  spectacular  spread  over  this  country  of  the  play- 
ground and  the  medical  '^inspection"  movements.  When  we  see, 
for  example,  but  a  dozen  cities  having  medical  "inspection"  in 
1900  and  only  a  decade  later  over  four  hundred  such  cities,  with 
the  number  rapidly  increasing  and  public  interest  unabated,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  such  health  provisions  will  soon 
become  an  integral  part  of  all  school  systems. 

From  the  popular  desire  for  better  health  provisions  in  the 
public  schools  to  adequate  development  and  administration  of 
such  provisions  is,  alas,  a  very  far  call.  Too  often  only  the  first 
steps  toward  real  school  medical  sociology  have  yet  been  made. 
Too  often  the  public  demand  for  more  attention  to  the  health  of 
school  children  has  been  met  by  such  temporizing  sedatives  as 
the  hiring  of  some  doctors  to  look  into  the  school  buildings  occa- 
sionally when  they  have  time,  having  manufacturing  companies 
send  in  a  few  samples  of  sanitary  drinking  fountains  or  adjustable 
desks,  or  permitting  the  park  department  to  station  a  young 
woman  with  a  see-saw  and  a  swing  on  some  school-yard  ^'play- 
ground" during  the  summer.  These  give  enough  for  the  annual 
report  and  for  tiding  over  the  supposed  wave  of  public  attention. 
In  short,  school  boards  and  other  school  officials  are,  in  many  places 
visited  by  the  writer,  marking  time  or  else  agitating  such  questions 
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as  the  proper  authorities  for  administering  this  work,  the  Board  of 
Education  or  the  Board  of  Health,  instead  of  carefully  worhing 
out  and  organizing  these  various  health  provisions.  While  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  only  the  Boards  of  Education  should  admin- 
ister this  work,  it  seems,  nevertheless,  true  that  it  matters  little 
which  board  has  the  work  in  charge  so  long  as  both  take  so  narrow 
a  view  of  the  opportunity  and  the  responsibility.^ 

When  a  board  of  education  does  get  the  legitimate  opportunity 
to  take  over  medical  "inspection"  (begun  as  an  experiment  in  con- 
trolling infectious  diseases,  by  the  health  department),  it  should 
immediately  place  the  work  on  an  educational  basis  and  make  it 
expand  to  meet  the  real  needs.  With  so  many  cities  (not  all  by  any 
means)  making  rather  aimless  efforts  in  this  direction,  largely 
through  imitation  of  other  cities  which  also  are  imitators,  and 
considering  the  tremendous  social  importance  of  adequate  health 
provisions  for  individuals  while  they  are  yet  young  and  plastic 
and  in  an  institution  with  good  conditions  for  control,  it  seems 
apparent  that  one  of  the  greatest  health  needs  of  today  is  a  scien- 
tifically worked  out  standard  plan  of  administration  of  educational 
hygiene.  The  first  drafts  of  such  a  plan  cannot  be  made  ideal, 
of  course;  they  can  only  set  a  higher  standard  of  administrative 
efficiency  than  any  city  now  follows.  When  developed  on  the  basis 
of  actual  experience  and  wide  comparative  study,  followed  by 
actual  testing  and  revision  in  two  or  more  typical  school  systems, 
and  then  printed  and  sent  free  of  charge  to  every  school  official 
and  social  worker  in  the  United  States,  most  cities  could  then 
revise  their  systems  with  economy  and  profit  and  other  cities 
could  at  once  start  out  with  a  good  plan  which  properly 
adapted  and  improved  with  growth,  would  put  them  a  long  way 
along  the  lines  of  natural  evolution  and  scientific  management, 
thus  saving  not  only  years  of  time,  but  the  boys  and  girls. 

What  is  needed  first  seems  to  be  a  survey  of  the  field  of  edu- 
cational hygiene,  its  divisions  and  possibilities,  its  nomenclature 
and  its  standards.  This  will  include  all  that  has  been  worked 
out  in  the  older  practice  and  books  on  "school  hygiene",  and  also 
the  many  newer  phases  yet  largely  undeveloped  such  as  play- 
grounds and  medical  supervision.      To  make   a  brief  and  ten- 

*See  discussions  of  this  subject  by  the  writer  in  the  April  number  of  "Ameri- 
can Education"  and  the  May  number  of  "School  and  Home  Education." 
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tative  working  outline  of  some  of  the  main  features  of  this 
new  science,  reaching  not  only  into  the  school  but  the  home  and 
other  walks  of  life  and  grappling  with  one  of  the  permanent 
problems  of  American  civilization,  is  the  purpose  of  this  article. 
Its  criticism,  enlargement  and  revision  as  well  as  its  actual  reali- 
zation in  school  systems  the  writer  leaves  to  his  readers.  Only  the 
latest  newcomer  to  schools,  medical  supervision,  will  be  em- 
phasized. 

THE  DIVISIONS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  HYGIENE. 

I.     School  Sanitation. 

A.  School  sites,  hygienic  aspects. 

B.  School  architecture,  ditto 

C.  Ventilation. 

D.  Lighting. 

E.  Heating. 

F.  Drinking  water  and  fountains. 

G.  School  baths. 

II.  School  cleaning.  '  ^    . 

I.  School  toilets. 

J.  Seating.  ^ 

K.  Decoration.  \    \ 

L.  The  Standard  School  Eoom. 
II.     Physical  Education. 

A.  Playgrounds  and  play. 

B.  Athletics  and  "leagues".  ' 

C.  Physical  training.  \ 

D.  Correctional  exercises. 

E.  Posture. 

F.  Eecreation. 

G.  School  excursions,  "tramps". 

H.  Physical  development  examinations. 

I.  Gymnasiums  and  gymnastics.  ^ 

J.  Swimming  and  bathing. 

K.  Medical  gymnastics. 

L.  Social  center  work  for  adults. 
III.     Health  Teaching.* 

A.  Choice  of  Hygiene  texts. 

B.  Health  instruction  topics. 

C.  Health  habits. 

D.  Public  &  personal  hygiene. 

E.  Health  education  of  parents. 

•See  "Health  Instruction  in  the  Elementary  School",   the  May,  1912,  Number 
)f  Teachers  College  Record,  N.  Y. 
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F.  Feeding  and  clothing  of  children. 

G.  Health  education  of  teachers. 

H.  Home  hygiene,  in  domestic  science. 

I.  Industrial  hygiene,  in  Industrial  work. 

J.  First  aid  and  avoidance  of  accidents. 

K.  Talks  by  doctors,  nurses,  specialists. 

L.  Pupils'  co-operation  in  medical  supervision. 
IV.     Hygienic  Instruction. 

A.  Fatigue. 

B.  School  program. 

C.  Home  study. 

D.  Examinations. 

E.  Type  of  books. 

F.  Motor  aspects  of  teaching. 

G.  Cheerfulness  and  calmness. 
H.  Part  time  or  whole  time. 

I.     Vacations  and  their  influence. 
J.     Teaching  through  play. 
K.     Attention  and  inter-recitation  recreation. 
L.     Preventing  pathological  conditions. 
V.     Medical  Supervision.* 
A.     Officials 

1.  General  director  of  the  department  of  hygiene. 

2.  Or,  head  nurse  or  physician. 

3.  Medical  examiners. 

4.  Nurses. 

5.  Oculists,  dentists  and  surgeons  at  school  clinics  and  dispensa- 
ries. 

6.  Teachers,  principals  and  superintendents. 

7.  Physical  training  teachers. 

8.  Board  of  Health  for  quarantine. 

9.  Sanitary  inspectors  and  disinfectors. 
10.     Health  lecturers. 

B.     Phases  of  Work  of  Medical  Supervision. 

1.  Preliminary  clinical  working  together  of  all  doctors  and  nurses, 

with  teachers  present  as  much  as  possible,  for  standardiza- 
tion. 

2.  Inspections. 

a.  September   room-inspection   of   all   pupil s-by   nurses   and 
doctors. 

b.  Occasional  room-inspection-by  nurses. 

c.     Individual  inspection  by  teachers  and  nurses.     Teachers  tv> 

refer  suspicious  cases  with  help  of  symptom  chart.     Nurse 

to  inspect,  also,  all  pupils  absent  for  three  or  more  days, 

and  entering  pupils.     Doctor  to  make  individual  inspection 

of  urgent  cases  in  the  one  building  he  visits  each  day. 

•Based  on  a  field  study  of  forty  cities. — Ed. 
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d.  Home  hygiene  inspection  —  by  nurses.    Recorded  on  pupil's 
health  record  card. 

e.  Sanitary  inspection  of  school.     By  superintendent  or  repre- 

sentative :  doctor,  nurse,  principal,  business  manager  or  san- 
itary inspector. 

3.  Examinations  —  Complete  Physical,  Annually  for  all  pupils. 

a.  Medical  —  only  such  phases  as  the  nurse  cannot  do  well,  if 

any,  by  doctors. 

b.  Vision,  hearing,  teeth,  scalp,  skin  —  by  the  nurse. 

c.  Height,  weight,  chest  expansion  and  other  measurements,  if 

required  —  by  nurse,  physical  trainers  or  principals. 

4.  Cure  and  Correction. 

a.  Treatments  by  the  home  through  school  advice  and  family 
physicians. 

b.  Treatments  by  school  nurses  and  clinics. 

c.  Follow-up  work  in  getting  or  keeping-up  treatment. 

d.  Prescriptions  for  simple,  common  ailments  so  far  as  safe,  in 
the  languages  of  the  people. 

e.  Getting  co-operation  of  dispensaries,  boards  of  health,  etc. 

f.  Testing  efficiency  by  cures  and  improvements. 

g.  Health  budget  exhibits,  and  other  means  of  health  educa- 
tion. 

5.  Prevention. 

a.  Good  ventilation,  fresh-air  or  open-air  rooms  or  schools. 

b.  Summer  inspection  by  nurses  at  playgrounds  and  summer 
schools. 

c.  Special  inspections  to  prevent  epidemics. 

d.  Improved  instruction  of  pupils  and  parents  in  hygiene. 

e.  Daily  inspection  by  nurses. 

f.  Co-operation  with  health  and  recreation  agencies. 

g.  Testing  efficiency  by  decrease  of  ailments  and  defects  found, 
h.     Efficient  supervision  of  doctors  and  nurses. 

i.     Limiting  doctors  largely  to  examinations, 
j.     Co-ordinating  all  phases  of  educational  hygiene, 
k.     Continued  home  hygiene  inspection. 
C.     Records  and  reports. 

1.     Individual,  Cumulative  Health  Record  Card, 

a.  The  central  instrument  of  medical  supervision,  as  nurse  is 

the  central  agent. 

b.  Should  provide  for  entire  health  record,  including  inspec- 
tions, examinations  and  records  of  cures  and  improvements. 

c.  Should  have  the  good  features  of  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the 

Meriden,  Conn.,  and  Dr.  W.  S.  Cornell's*  cards  (and,  per- 
haps, those  of  the  New  York  City  card  for  both  health  and 
scholastic  record.) 

•See  his  "Health  and  Medical  Inspection  of  School  Children."  F.  A.  Davis  Co., 
Philadelphia. 
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d.  May  be  kept  in  the  class  rooms  for  teachers^  constant  refer- 
ence and  carried  by  pupils  to  inspection  or  examination. 

e.  Doctor^s  findings  on  the  twenty  or  more  examination  cards 

daily  should  be  left  for  the  nurse  to  report  before  cards  are 
returned  to  rooms.  Doctor  may  be  relieved  of  most  clerical 
work,  if  results  are  supervised,  thus  saving  very  much  time. 

f.  To  distinguish,  nurse  should  make  records  on  cards  in  red 

ink,  doctor  in  black. 

g.  State  or  national  standard  cards  should  be  adopted.  (The  N". 
E.  A.  can  further  this.) 

2.  Nurse's  daily  or  weekly  report. 

a.  The  best  type  is  probably  the  weekly  report  of  nurses  in  Phil- 

adelphia schools. 

b.  Nurse  reports  number  and  results  of  doctor's  examinations 
as  well  as  her  own  work. 

c.  Eeports  should  be  summarized  weekly  and  printed  in  news- 

papers. 

d.  A  standard  classification  of  school  ailments  should  be  used. 

e.  Simplest  classification  is  infectious  and  non-infectious,  using 

common  names  in  alphabetical  order.  The  former  may  be 
divided  into  parasitic  and  infectious  diseases,  the  latter  into 
physical  defects  and  common  ailments.  General  divisions 
like  communicable  and  non-communicable  are  desirable. 

3.  Annual  report  to  the  people. 

a.  Should  be  detailed  and  yet  compreliensihle  to  the  public. 

b.  It  should  show  how  many  cases  were  found,  how  many  cured, 

improved,  found  not  needing  treatment  by  family  physician, 
and  by  what  agencies  cared  for.  A  simple  list  of  ailments 
found  by  physician,  running  down  one  side  of  a  report  page 
or  two  with  a  similar  single  list  running  down  the  side  of 
other  pages  seen  by  the  nurse,  is  uninforming.  The  two 
should  be  placed  together  on  one  page.  The  number  Not 
cured,  treated  or  improved,  is  a  most  necessary  part  of  effi- 
cient reporting.  Adequate  reporting  in  this  field  has  not 
been  worked  out  by  any  city. 

4.  Other  records,  notices,  reports,  exclusions,  etc.  need  be  little 

different  from  those  in  vogue. 

c.  (Eecords  should  lead  to  a  frequent  /leaZ^/i  invoice.) 
D,     Standardization. 

1.     Examinations. 

a.    Medical,  by  the  doctor  (medical  examiner),  if  any.  ^ 

X.     Number,  7  to  10  an  hour,  or  more,  say  twenty  in  a  two 
hour  day  when  there  are  no  exceptional  cases,  or  about  a 
hundred  a  week. 
y.     Depending  upon  the  district  and  the  amount  of  consulta- 
tion by  nurse  and  individual  inspection  of  referred  cases, 
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the  doctor  can  medically  examine  from  1500  to  2000  pu- 
pils in  the  180  days  of  the  usual  school  year.  (Minimum.) 

z.     In  the  nurse-alone  plan,  one  nurse  can  examine  800  to  1200 
pupils  in  the  year  and  do  her  other  work  of  inspection 
and  home  visiting,  varying  greatly  with  nurses  and  com- 
munities, 
b.     Scholastic  or  anthropological. 

X.  Vision  tests,  about  three  minutes  each.  Snellen's  charts. 
Vision  less  than  20-20  referred  only  when  there  are  other 
bad  symptoms  of  eye  strain,  otherwise  20-40.  Strabismus 
(cross-eye)  should  nearly  always  be  referred  for  treat- 
ment. 

y.  Hearing  tests,  about  two  minutes  each  —  twenty  an  hour, 
at  least,  for  vision  and  hearing  tests  —  by  nurse  or  physi- 
cal trainer.  Stop-watch  and  whisper  tests.  Common 
sense  about  the  only  standard  yet. 

z.  Height,  weight  and  chest  expansion  measuretnents,  if  re- 
quired, about  three  minutes  each.  Of  little  value  as  usual- 
ly taken.  Earely  used  even  when  well  taken  with  pupils 
stripped. 

2.  Inspections. 

a.  September  room  inspections  —  about  forty  an  hour,  nurse 
and  doctor,  working  in  separate  rooms  with  help  of  teachers. 

b.  Nurse   and   doctor   should  be   conservative   about   referring 

cases  and  excluding  pupils,  even  in  case  of  threatened  epi- 
demic. 

c.  Sanitary  inspection  of  school,  standardized  by  a  special  re- 

port card  such  as  used  by  Philadelphia  Board  of  Health  (De- 
vised by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.) 

d.  Nurses  and  doctors  should  be  given  schools  in  groups  or  along 
good  lines  of  travel. 

3.  Efficient  supervision  and  occasional  working  together  on  a  num- 

ber of  referred  cases  by  all  doctors  and  nurses  highly  desirable 
for  purposes  of  standardization. 
E.     Expenditures. 

1.  For  nurse:  five-and-half  days  a  week  (8.45  to  5.30  each  school 
day)  with  the  responsibility  of  inspection,  not  less  than  $70  a 
month,  preferably  for  twelve  months. 

2.  For  doctor :  two  hours  spent  in  a  single  school  each  day,  making 
a  reasonable  number  of  careful  medical  examinations  —  forty 
hours  a  month  —  about  $50  to  $60  a  month  for  ten  months. 
Where  more  is  paid,  it  is  a  question  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  to  use  the  money  for  a  good  nurse  on  full  time.  Physi- 
cal examinations  cannot  be  carried  on  much  more  than  two 
hours  a  day  because  of  the  physical  strain.  (See  CornelFs 
book  on  Medical  Inspection.)     Neither  can  physicians  be  taken 
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for  long  from  their  regular  practice  each  day.  To  employ  all 
for  fuU  time  is  out  of  the  question.  Diminishing  returns 
bring  in  the  nurse,  often  more  competent  for  the  simple  school 
troubles  to  be  referred  to  parents  and  family  physicians  than 
the  school  doctor. 

3.  Supervisor  of  Department  of  Hygiene,  three  or  four  thousand 

dollars  a  year  for  full  time.  No  training  schools  for  such 
officers  yet. 

4.  Supplies:  depending  upon  conditions  although  certain  stand- 
ard supplies  can  be  designated.  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  a  good  list. 
This  phase  of  the  work  varies  greatly  in  different  cities.  The 
leading  cities  are  rapidly  increasing  the  amount  of  free  treat- 
ment. While  using  care  this  work  must  be  very  much  ex- 
tended. Supplies,  school  clinics,  and  the  like  are  bound  to 
grow.    No  danger  is  anticipated. 

Into  these  five  great  divisions  of  Educational  Hygiene  prob- 
flbly  all  health  developments  of  the  present  and  future  may  be 
placed.  Psychologists  for  mentally  defectives  should  be  included 
in  the  division  where  they  will  work  best  in  the  particular  city, 
likewise  for  other  features.  If  only  these  simple  outlines  can  be 
taken,  revised  and  used  as  a  basis  for  discussion  and  growth  much 
will  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  steadying  and  accelerating 
this  health  movement.  What  we  need  is  comparative  knowledge 
of  the  work  of  other  cities  and  countries  and  getting  together  on 
what  we  are  agreed. 

One  of  the  most  needed  agents  along  this  line  will  be  the  ,^tate 
inspectors  of  medical  supervision.  Every  city  desires  help  and 
wants  to  learn  from  other  cities  through  authoritative  sources. 
This  need  the  state  supervisor  can  supply. 

The  above  hasty  sketch  in  rough  outlines  prefigures  somewhat 
the  new  science  of  educational  hygiene,  now  developing.  Only 
one  university  (Stanford)  has  a  chair  devoted  to  this  science  of 
school  health.  Future  educators  will  place  health  knowledge  be- 
side their  great  favorite  of  the  past,  psycholog}\ 

NOTE.  This  outline  of  medical  supervision  follows  to  some  extent  a  tenta- 
tive standard  plan  of  administration  being  worked  out  by  the  author.  Criticism 
is  desired. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Relation  of  Health  to  Efficiency 

Lauka  H.  Wild,  Professor  in  Lake  Erie  College, 
Painesville,  Ohio. 

'^O  Spirit  of  the  everlasting  boy. 

Alert,  elate. 
And  confident  that  life  is  good, 
Thou  knockest  boldly  at  the  gate. 
In  hopeful  hardihood, 
Eager  to  enter  and  enjoy 

Thy  new  estate." 

Henry  van  Dyhe. 

|jHimiiiHiniiiiiiiiiiiii|HIg  is  the  spirit  of  the  healthy  child  and  it  is  the 
I  spirit  of  efficiency.  There  have  been  extraordi- 
j  narily  efficient  people  who  have  had  very  poor 
j  health.  Such  an  example  is  that  of  Dorothea  Dix 
$iHiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiic$  ^^^  suffered  most  intensely  all  her  life  while  she 
I  I  was  working  most  effectively  in  securing  the  estab- 

1  I  lishment    of   hospitals   for    the    insane.      Another 

$]imHiiiiiiaiiiiii ($  instance  is  that  of  Isabella  Bird  Bishop,  the*  noted 

traveller  and  writer,  who  explored  regions  practically  unknown  to 
English  men  and  positively  unknown  to  English  women,  in  China, 
Persia,  Korea,  and  many  other  remote  regions,  enduring  all 
kinds  of  hardship,  while  she  herself  was  such  a  victim  of  spinal 
disease  that  she  would  utterly  collapse  upon  her  return  home.  A 
most  brilliant  example  of  a  man  succeeding  in  the  face  of  a  ter- 
rible physical  handicap  is  that  of  William  Prescott,  "the  first 
historian  of  America." 

But  these  are  the  exceptions.  All  would  agree  that  they  do  not 
represent  the  normal  condition,  that  the  statistics  gathered  which 
show  the  close  relationship  of  poverty,  inefficiency  and  even  crime 
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to  ill  health  represent  more  accurately  the  average  state  of  things. 
By  the  recent  careful  investigations  carried  on  in  N^ew  York,  it 
is  revealed  that  not  one-fourth  of  the  charity  cases,  as  was  popu- 
larly supposed,  biit  three-fourths  are  either  directly  or  indirectly 
due  to  ill-health.*  And  when  we  begin  to  ferret  out  the  figures 
of  disease  in  our  country  we  see  a  reason  for  some  of  our  ineffi- 
ciency. In  Professor  Fisher's  Government  Report  upon  ]^ational 
\^italityf  he  tells  us  that  at  all  times  in  the  United  States  there  are 
about  three  million  persons  seriously  ill  and  that  fully  half  of  this 
illness  is  preventable;  also  that  it  is  a  conservative  statement  to 
say  that  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  our  school  children  need 
medical  treatment  of  some  sort.  I^o  wonder  people  are  crying 
out  that  "it  does  not  seem  right  that  there  should  always  be  about 
three  per  cent,  of  our  population  on  the  sick  list,  that  our  alms 
houses  should  support  over  80,000  paupers,  not  to  mention  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  that  receive  outdoor  relief  or  are  barely 
able  to  earn  a  living,  and  that  there  should  be  80,000  persons  in 
prison.  It  ought  not  to  be  that  the  nation  should  have  to  support 
half  a  million  insane,  feeble-minded,  deaf  and  blind,  and  that  a 
hundred  million  dollars  should  be  spent  annually  by  institutions 
in  this  country  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  degenerate,  defective  and 
delinquent.":!: 

Once,  and  not  so  long  ago,  either,  such  people  were  neglected; 
the  insane  were  treated  brutally,  the  deaf  and  blind  left  without 
any  instruction,  and  criminals  received  short  shrift.  We  are 
proud  that  in  these  later  centuries  the  world  has  awakened  to  its 
responsibilities  for  the  merciful  care  of  such  unfortunates.  But 
we  have  not  stopped  there,  modem  medicine  has  probed  into  the 
causes  for  these  things  and  tells  us  there  is  no  need  for  very  many 
of  these  calamities  and  lamentable  conditions ;  that  while  the  doc- 
tor can  spare  life,  he  can  also  restore  life  in  large  measure  to  its 
normal  power.  It  even  goes  further  and  says  that  the  great  dy- 
namo of  health  and  vigor  is  under  the  control  of  each  individual 
so  that  if  he  will  learn  the  principles  by  which  it  is  governed  he 
may  at  will  increase  or  decrease  it,  make  himself  more  efficient 
or  less  efficient  in  working  out  life's  ends.     But  only  compara- 

♦See  Devine  —  Misery  and   Its  Causes. 

tSee   Government   Reports   for   1910. 

tSee  article,   Euthenics   and  Eugenics— Pop.    Sci.   Monthly,   Jan.   '11. 
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lively  few  have  as  yet  grasped  this  fundamental  fact;  therefore, 
the  necessity  for  the  great  campaign  that  is  now  on,  a  campaign  to 
educate  the  people  to  realize  this  truth.  Too  many  are  still  like 
the  ignorant  foreigner  on  a  IN'ebraska  farm  who  had  caused  the 
physician  a  hard  night  ride  of  several  miles  and  two  or  three 
subsequent  visits  to  his  sick  child,  only  to  have  him  absolutely 
disobey  his  orders  and  feed  it  sausage  instead  of  broth  and  then 
declare  that  in  the  providence  of  God  the  child  had  been  taken. 
This,  of  course,  is  an  extreme  instance,  and  yet  not  so  extreme 
after  all,  for  it  is  only  the  very  small  minority  of  the  better  edu- 
cated and  more  intelligent  of  our  people  who  adequately  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  their  own  health  and  that  of  their  children  is 
largely  under  their  own  definite  control.  How  many  of  us 
realize  that  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  by  typhoid  fever 
are  unnecessary  and  that  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  might  be  prevented,  that  seven  diseases 
alone  could  easily  be  reduced  so  as  to  lengthen  life  by  eight  years, 
that  thirteen  years  could  easily  be  added  to  the  average  life  and 
that  without  doubt  this  could  be  extended  to  fifteen?*  Yet  this 
has  been  proved  to  be  true.  And  physicians  are  now  telling  us 
that  even  "old  age"  is  a  malady,  and  if  we  cannot  be  wholly  cured 
of  the  necessity  of  dying,  at  any  rate  we  can  postpone  it,  and  pos- 
sibly some  day  the  Old  Testament  records  of  length  of  life  may  be 
revived,  f 

This  might  not  seem  a  desirable  boon  to  many  but  the  reason 
why  people  are  ready  to  die  early  is  because  of  the  loss  of  health 
and  vigor  and  efficiency,  because  their  spirit  has  been  killed. 
Moreover,  it  is  suggested  that  we  are  depending  too  much  upon 
the  experiences  of  the  young  in  solving  life's  great  problems  and 
proving  life's  possibilities,  that  the  "dead  line"  has  been  pushed 
back  far  too  early,  that  the  achievements  of  the  human  race  might 
be  much  more  brilliant  were  they  to  be  enriched  by  the  broader 
and  deeper  judgments  and  the  more  progressive  experiences  of 
those  holding  their  vigor  through  a  longer  period  of  years.  And 
so  when  the  old  man  with  a  keen  memory  and  unimpaired  intel- 
lect shall  apply  his  mind  to  the  great  problems  of  our  social  life 
we  shall  have  more  substantial  judgments  to  rest  upon  and  clearer 

♦See  Government  Reports  for  1910. 
tSee  Metchnlkoff  —  Tlie  Nature  of  Man. 
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visions  of  the  meaning  of  things.  At  any  rate  life  is  now  declared 
to  be  abnormally  short,  and  abnormally  diseased,  and  the  great 
campaign  of  education  which  is  on  is  not  simply  to  take  diseased 
children  and  try  to  cure  them,  nor  to  take  the  prematurely  old  and 
try  to  ease  their  broken  days,  but  to  begin  with  the  parents  and 
children  before  they  are  diseased  and  before  their  wheel  is 
broken  at  the  cistern  and  remove  the  causes. 

This  responsibility  is  beginning  to  be  felt  by  the  schools,  as  it 
should  be.  Mrs.  Ellen  Kichards  ascertained  that  '^at  least  one 
year  in  each  division  of  schooling,  elementary,  secondary  aad 
collegiate,  is  lost  to  the  majority  of  students  because  of  unneces- 
sary sickness  or  dullness  caused  by  improper  living."*  This 
surely  is  one  of  the  no-needs  of  life.  Dr.  Cronin  of  ^N^ew  York 
found  in  his  investigation  that  "in  a  school  population  of  650,000, 
thirty  per  cent  of  the  children  are  from  one  to  two  years  behind 
their  proper  class,  and  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  these  backward 
children  are  so  principally  because  of  defects  of  eye,  ear,  nose,  or 
throat  which  could  easily  be  detected  and  remedied."f  In  the 
investigations  conducted  for  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  con- 
cerning "Laggards  in  our  Schools"  it  has  been  estimated  that  such 
retarded  children  make  on  an  average  of  nine  per  cent,  less  prog- 
ress than  the  normal  child.  In  several  cities  now  there  is  a 
department  for  the  especial  study  ot  these  defective  and  backward 
children.  In  Cleveland  and  Indianapolis  one  school  has  been 
chosen  as  a  laboratory  for  experiment  with  sixth  grade  pupils 
who  are  so  backward  that  they  never  would  enter  the  seventh 
grade.  The  special  seventh  and  eighth  grades  offered  here  sub- 
ordinate the  course  of  study  to  the  interests  of  the  child.  This 
experiment  was  initiated  in  Cleveland  when  it  was  realized  that 
fifty-two  per  cent,  of  her  children  never  go  beyond  the  sixth 
grade.:}: 

And  so  we  are  having  medical  inspection  of  the  children  in  the 
schools,  nurses  detailed  to  visit  the  schools  daily  and  to  follow 
the  cases  needing  attention  into  their  homes,  open  air  schools  for 
those  affected  with  tuberculosis,  instructions  as  to  the  hygienic 
methods  of  constructing  a  school-house,   instructions  to  prevent 

?See  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Richards  quoted  In  the  government  report  on  National 
Vitality. 

tSee  Government  Reports  for  1910. 

tSee  Annual  Report  of  Cleveland  Public  Schools,   1909. 
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the  children  from  acquiring  defects  in  school  by  unnatural  pos- 
tures  and   insufficient    light,    emphasis   upon    playgrounds,    and 
lastly  upon  eugenics — such  a  flood  of  light  suddenly  let  in  upon 
teacher  and  parent  that  it  is  almost  dazzling.     But  students  of 
the  situation  have  undoubtedly  touched  the  core  of  the  matter 
when  they  say  that  is  through  love  of  the  children  that  the  men 
and  women  of  the  present  generation  will  be  influenced  to  pro- 
vide proper  living  conditions.     For  what  will  I  not  do  for  my 
child,  to  save  him  from  disease  and  weakness  and  unhappiness? 
j^ow  let  us  look  into  some  of  these  modem  school  movements 
and  see  what  they  mean  for  the  efficiency  of  the  race,  for  they 
are  not  fads  and  they  prove  perhaps  better  than  any  of  the  new 
ideas  that  education  does  not  consist  simply  in  book  learning, 
valuable  as  that  may  be.    It  is,  however,  true  that  they  have  been 
introduced   most   effectively   and   tried   out   most   thoroughly   in 
our  larger  cities,  that  the  country  as  a  whole  has  been  very  slow 
to  adopt  them,  cither  because  of  lack  of  understanding  or  lack  of 
money  or  a  general  lethargy  and  belief  that  the  old  way  is  good 
enough.     But  if  these  methods  are  good  for  the  large  cities  they 
are  good  for  the  smaller  ones,  if  they  are  touching  fundamental 
principles  they  should  be   adopted  by  the  country  as  a  whole, 
rural  schools  as  well  as  town  schools,  if  the  health  and  well-being 
of  our  children  is  in  the  balance  there  should  be  no  lack  of  faith 
in  the  possibility  of  adapting  the  ideas  to  all  communities  and 
saving  all  our  children.    We  should  all  of  us  be  awake  and  declare 
for  ourselves  and  our  school  boards  that  there  is  no  such  word  as 
^'impracticable"  when  a  thing  ought  to  be  done.    For  what  ought 
to  be  done  can  be  done;  all  it  takes  is  a  long  pull  and  a  strong 
pull  and  a  pull  all  together. 

And  first  concerning  the  efforts  to  rescue  children  already  in 
the  grip  of  disease  or  defects.  This  does  not  refer  to  those  so 
evidently  handicapped  that  they  need  separate  and  particular 
attention,  such  as  the  blind  and  the  deaf.  TheSe  will  be  con- 
sidered elsewhere.  But  it  does  refer  to  all  children  attending 
our  regular  public  schools  who  are  not  in  a  healthy  condition.  It 
has  been  assumed  until  very  recently  that  the  protection  of  such 
children  lay  entirely  with  the  parents,  that  it  was  their  business 
exclusively  to  see  to  it  that  their  children  were  properly  fed  and 
had  proper  medical  attendance  when  ill.  But  it  has  been  found 
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that  the  parents  do  not  and  will  not  do  this,  that  they  neglect  it 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  endanger  the  health  and  well-being 
of  other  parents'  children,  that  even  among  the  cultured  classes 
there  is  a  physical  retrograde  which  will  ultimately  mean  loss 
of  mental  power.*  Therefore,  if  we  want  proper  protection  for 
our  own  children  we  must  see  to  it  that  all  children  are  cared  for ; 
if  we  want  a  few  to  stand  for  the  best  that  can  be  attained  by 
human  beings,  we  must  provide  the  opportunity  at  least  for 
the  many  to  attain  to  such  excellence. 

For  these  reasons  those  most  alert  have  inaugurated  the  move- 
ment for  the  medical  inspection  of  all  school  children.  In  l^ew 
York  there  are  150  physicians  who  visit  each  public  school  once 
a  day  shortly  after  nine  o'clock  to  examine  such  children  as  are 
set  aside  by  the  teacher  as  needing  attention.  Chicago  employs 
nearly  100  physicians  for  this  purpose,  and  many  of  our  pro- 
gressive cities  are  following  suit  with  authorized  medical  inspec- 
tion at  longer  or  shorter  intervals  and  strict  rules  for  the  report 
of  any  contagious  diseases.  But  this  is  not  enough.  It  ought  not 
to  be  true  that  only  our  larger  cities  should  be  adopting  thorough 
methods  in  this  respect.  It  should  be  a  national  movement  of 
such  extent  that  no  school  even  in  our  rural  communities  should 
lack  such  supervision,  especially  that  all  town  schools  should  pro- 
vide for  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  That  they  do  not  is  plainly 
sho^vn  by  the  attempt  to  gather  statistics.  In  1908  when  such 
an  effort  was  made,  the  report  came  out  as  follows*  "Medical  in- 
spection is  yet  too  imperfectly  developed  in  American  education 
to  admit  of  definite  description  in  school  reports.  In  many  large 
cities  it  does  not  go  beyond  some  temporary  matters  of  dealing 
with  epidemics  and  vaccination.  Only  the  largest  cities  present 
any  statistics  at  all."f  Of  course  four  years  have  seen  much 
advance  but  not  enough.  School  boards  should  not  stop  because 
of  expense,  for  this  is  closing  the  spigot  to  waste  at  the  bung-hole. 
Professor  Fisher  has  estimated  the  minimum  annual  cost  of 
serious  illness  in  this  country  as  one  and  a  half  billion  of  dollars. 
Much  of  this  waste  may  be  stopped  with  the  child.  And  we  should 
realize  that  we  are  behind  other  countries  in  this  matter.  It  has 
already  become  a  national  movement  in  France,  England,  Bel- 

♦Compare   Offner's  Mental  Fatigue. 

tSee  School  Reports  and  School  Efficiency — Snedden  and   Allen. 
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gium,  Switzerland,  Bulgaria,  Japan,  and  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic. "America  is  one  of  the  last  of  the  civilized  nations  to  seriously 
consider  these  problems."* 

We  must  have  efficient  propaganda  for  this  needed  reform. 
One  vroman  has  set  an  excellent  example  in  establishing  a  fund 
of  $10,000  for  "making  known  everywhere  what  is  known  to  be 
necessary  everywhere  for  the  physical  welfare  of  school  chil- 
dren."f  She  did  this  in  preference  to  establishing  a  dental  dis- 
pensary because  she  thought  it  would  ultimately  affect  a  larger 
number.  And  the  question  is  being  seriously  asked,  where  is 
there  a  better  place  for  philanthropic  energies  to  be  spent  than  in 
connection  with  our  schools  or  a  better  place  for  intelligent  col- 
lege educated  women  to  apply  their  powers  of  mind  and  heart? 
Mr.  Allen,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  in 
New  York,  puts  these  questions  very  pertinently.  "Do  you 
know  any  city  where  voluntary  interest  in  public  schools  is  as 
well  organized  as  interest  in  hospitals,  orphan  asylums  or  other 
private  charities?  Should  more  women  care  about  juvenile 
courts  than  about  juvenile  education?  Is  there  any  other  field 
which  offers  to  college  women  such  wide  opportunities  for  civic 
service  as  cooperation  with  public  schools?"  And  he  cites  as  an 
instance  of  helping  the  many  rather  than  the  few,  the  one  hun- 
dred per  cent,  rather  than  three  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  a  city, 
the  memorial  fund  established  by  a  benevolent  woman  in  Ho- 
boken  for  Municipal  Research  in  preference  to  a  hospital  or  a. 
dispensary.  One  branch  of  that  work  was  to  supply  a  trained 
nurse  for  the  schools  and  this  has  been  the  stepping  stone  for  the 
future  provision  for  such  work  out  of  the  school  funds,  if  Another 
example  of  this  awakening  is  that  of  a  prominent  club  woman 
of  Cleveland  who  has  offered  to  supply  breakfasts  in  the  Italian 
district  for  all  needy  tubercular  children. 

The  introduction  of  the  nurse  into  the  schools  has  proved 
everywhere  it  has  been  tried  one  of  the  most  beneficial  of  modern 
movements.  The  Commissioner  of  Health  of  New  York  says 
that  "the  school  nurse  has  been  voted  a  success  from  the  day  she 
began  work" ;  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  School  Hygiene 

♦See  Report  of  Russell  Sage  Foundation— Medical  Inspection   of  Schools. 
tSee  Women's  Part  in   Government— Allen. 
JSee  Allen— Woman's  Part  in  Government. 
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of  Boston  that  "it  does  not  seem  possible  to  conceive  a  more  sat- 
isfactory arrangement  or  a  more  effective  piece  of  school  machin- 
ery than  the  school  nurse  under  school  supervision."  And  in 
that  city  the  nursing  division  of  the  Department  of  School  Hy- 
giene has  a  special  appropriation  of  $25,000  a  year.*  When  a 
nurse  is  thus  employed,  a  room  is  set  a^ide  in  the  school  build- 
ing for  the  children  to  be  sent  when  she  calls.  This  is  a  sort  of 
dispensary  for  the  neighborhood,  for  she  does  not  stop  v^^ith  her 
visit  to  the  school  but  goes  to  the  home  if  necessary  to  find  out 
why  the  child  is  not  properly  fed  or  to  leave  instructions  with  the 
mother  as  to  just  how  to  give  the  medicine.  Often  it  leads  to  a 
very  effective  uplift  of  the  entire  home  life,  to  a  better  care  of 
the  mother  for  herself,  for  many  mothers  are  like  the  one  who 
exclaimed,  "Law !  it's  only  me,  I  don't  take  no  heed  of  it  so  long's 
me  husband  and  children  is  all  right."  And  it  is  all  helping  in 
the  campaign  for  publicity  which  has  revealed  49,000  "black 
holes"  in  'New  York  City,  (a  "black  hole"  being  an  absolutely 
dark  interior  bedroom),   and   123,000   illegally   lighted  rooms.f 

Of  course  once  let  such  investigations  be  begiin  and  the  light 
of  day  be  thrown  in  upon  home  conditions  and  it  leads  from  one 
thing  to  another.  One  of  the  things  it  has  led  to  is  bath,  tubs  in 
the  school  house,  and  in  at  least  two  of  our  cities,  Chicago  and 
Cleveland,  mothers  have  been  kno^vn  to  be  sent  for  to  scrub  their 
own  dirty  children  with  the  soap  and  towels  and  hot  water  pro- 
vided in  the  school  house.  But  school  baths  are  no  invention  of 
Americans.  In  German  schools  there  is  an  intermission  of  fifteen 
minutes  at  the  close  of  each  recitation  for  bathing  purposes  and 
the  boys  bathe  in  relays,  two  baths  a  week  being  allowed.  In 
Scotland  the  swimming  pool  is  in  vogue.  In  Boston  for  some 
years  school  baths  have  been  tried  and  with  good  success.  In 
one  of  the  buildings  containing  800  boys  and  girls,  during  one 
year  on  an  average  of  125  bathed  daily,  each  child  being  allowed 
a  bath  once  a  week.  It  was  welcomed  by  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of 
the  children  although  not  compulsory  for  any  of  them,  if 

So  important  a  matter  is  it  felt  to  be  today  that  teachers  shall 
understand   the   significance   of   these   means   advocated   for   the 

♦See    Report    of    Russell    Sage    Foundation  —  Medical    Inspestion    of    Schools. 
tSee  Survey,  Feb.  18,  1911. 
J  See  Shaw — School  Hygiene. 
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health  of  the  children  that  the  Wisconsin  Physical  Education 
Society  in  the  spring  of  1911  sent  a  resolution  to  the  presidents 
of  the  several  normal  schools,  the  superintendent  of  public  edu- 
cation and  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Regents  requesting  that 
the  normal  schools  be  examined  by  competent  physicians  ap- 
pointed by  the  state,  in  order  that  the  teachers  turned  out  should 
themselves  be  physically  fit  and  also  asking  that  every  prospective 
teacher  be  required  to  take  an  adequate  course  in  school  hygiene, 
physical  training  and  vigorous  games,  "since  the  deplorable  phy- 
sical condition  of  numbers  of  our  school  children  is  to  some  de- 
gree caused  by  the  ignorance  of  the  teachers  of  the  most  common 
phases  of  school  hygiene,  the  inadequate  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  taught  the  branches  of  theory  and  practice  of  physi- 
cal training  at  our  state  normal  schools,  and  the  insufficient  time 
which  is  allotted  to  these  subjects."*  The  Chicago  Teachers  Col- 
lege is  also  introducing  thorough  instruction  along  these  lines. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  questions  which  the  Women's 
Clubs  of  Oregon  are  asking  their  members:  What  has  your 
club  done  toward  improving  the  health  of  your  school  children 
(such  as  gardens,  medical  inspection,  physical  instruction,  school 
lunches,  etc.)  ?  Toward  better  school  buildings  (sanitation, 
equipment,  adornment  and  libraries)  ?  To  personally  inspect  the 
school  buildings  ?  Toward  abolishing  the  drinking  cup  and  fur- 
nishing bubbling  fountains  ?f  The  Chicago  mothers  are  asking 
each  other:  "Is  the  air  in  your  child's  room  fresh  when  he  enters, 
and  is  it  changed  at  intervals  ?"  "How  is  the  air  moistened,  if  at 
all  f  "Is  your  child's  seat  adjusted  to  his  size,  and  is  he  placed 
where  he  best  can  see  ?"  "Is  your  child  permitted  to  exercise 
and  enjoy  his  recess  out  of  doors?"  "Is  there  a  place  for  your 
child  to  wash  and  dry  his  hands?"  "When  cleaning,  does  the 
janitor  use  moist  sawdust  for  the  floors,  and  how  often  are  they 
scrubbed,  and  how  are  the  desks  cleaned  and  dusted,  if  at  all  ?" 

These  are  questions  which  not  only  the  Chicago  mothers  and 
the  Oregon  Women's  Clubs  and  the  state  of  Wisconsin  ought  to 
be  asking  but  all  states  and  women's  clubs  and  mothers.  And 
never  should  a  school  board  be  commissioned  with  the  power  of 
building  a  school  house  without  such  a  manual  as  Shaw's  School 

♦See  American  Zhysical  Educational  Review,  March,  1911. 
tSee  Woman's  Part  in  Government,  Allen. 
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Hygiene  at  hand  which  discusses  the  size  and  shape  and  lighting 
of  the  school  room;  the  stairs,  the  wainscotting,  the  cloak  rooms 
of  the  building;  the  character  of  the  soil  underneath  the  build- 
ing and  its  drainage;  heating,  ventilating  and  dust  removing,  the 
•cleaning  of  the  desks,  their  size  and  shape;  the  disinfection  of 
books  and  pencils,  and  many  more  subjects,  with  the  application 
to  city,  village  and  rural  schools.  School  boards  have  no  excuse 
for  non-enlightenment. 

All  of  this  scientific  study  is  largely  for  the  prevention  of  bad 
•effects  upon  healthy  children,  but  there  is  one  other  striking 
effort  in  these  latter  days  for  the  cure  of  those  already  diseased, 
and  that  is  the  open-air  schools  for  consumptives.  It  should  be 
a  matter  of  profound  thankfulness  that  the  country  is  waking  up 
to  the  value  of  fresh  air.  There  have  been  those  to  whom  living 
out-of-doors  has  always  been  a  delight,  who  have  looked  forward 
to  camping  and  mountain  climbing  and  out-of-door  sports  as  their 
great  recreation,  nay,  more  than  that,  a  positive  necessity  for 
their  best  work ;  but  the  great  discoveries  that  have  been  made  in 
the  cure  of  tuberculosis  simply  by  fresh  air  is  arousing  the  whole 
land  to  the  artificial  way  in  which  we  have  housed  ourselves, 
cutting  the  body  off  from  the  great  restorative  !N"ature  has  pro- 
vided. The  smothered  feeling,  which  a  camper  has  when  he 
returns  to  his  home  from  a  summer  outing,  should  be  a  warning. 
If  in  the  cities  the  roofs  of  buildings  are  being  utilized  in  order 
to  secure  a  few  square  feet  of  fresh  air  for  the  children,  certainly 
in  the  country  where  the  air  is  always  fresh  and  pure  there 
should  be  ample  provision  for  those  suffering  for  the  need  of  it. 
But  rural  people  are  perhaps  the  most  culpable  in  shutting  up 
their  houses  air  tight  and  being  afraid  of  the  vestige  of  a  breeze. 
This  is  proved  by  the  recent  tuberculosis  investigations  in  the 
rural  state  of  Vermont.  In  the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Open  Air 
School  of  Chicago  there  is  current  the  following  "schoolgram" : — 
^'What  shall  it  profit  a  child  if  he  gain  the  whole  curriculum 
and  lose  his  health  ?" 

But  even  when  this  work  has  been  introduced  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient provision  for  all  who  need  it.  In  the  Murray  Hill  School 
in  Cleveland  where  1300  Italians  are  taught  and  which  is  a 
brilliant  example  of  a  model  school  in  such  a  community,  the 
physician  last  year  picked  out  160  pupils  who  ought  to  be  in  the 
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Fresh  Air  Room,  whereas  there  was  accommodation  for  only  30. 
During  the  few  weeks  that  this  room  was  undergoing  necessary 
repairs  teachers  and  pupils  lost  about  three  pounds  in  weight 
owing  to  their  indoor  life,  and  the  principal  suggests  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  time  before  school  boards  will  need  to  provide  ground 
and  air  rather  than  shelter  for  all  pupils.  In  Chicago,  Spring- 
field and  elsewhere,  the  experiment  is  being  tried  of  open-window 
rooms  for  anaemic  children,  the  equipment  being  much  less  ex- 
pensive than  for  the  out-door  rooms.  In  the  Franklin  School,  Chi- 
cago, for  example,  two  such  rooms  are  in  use,  and  the  principal 
says  she  needs  two  more  at  once. 

There  is  another  topic  which  ranks  with  this  one  in  stirring 
up  popular  interest  and  that  is  the  science  of  eugenics,  or  the 
right  of  every  child  to  be  well-born.  So  far  has  this  gone  in 
Germany  that  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  government  offer 
prizes  for  children  judged  to  be  superior.  In  our  own  country 
there  is  much  discussion  of  the  necessity  for  instructing  boys  and 
girls  in  sex  hygiene.  That  there  is  such  necessity  every  school 
teacher  knows  and  every  parent  ought  to  know.  The  time  has 
come  when  silence,  the  screen  of  false  modesty,  is  broken  through 
in  order  to  safeguard  the  next  generation  from  one  of  the  worst 
evils  of  society,  for  ^'the  social  diseases,  which  certainly  are  pre- 
ventable, are  one  of  the  gravest  of  the  menaces  to  national  effi- 
ciency."* It  is  startling  to  know  that  in  the  investigations  made 
among  the  troops  in  the  Philippines  it  was  found  that  four  times 
as  many  soldiers  were  constantly  ineffective  from  venereal  disease 
as  from  any  other,  that  the  vast  majority  of  operations  upon 
married  women  are  necessitated  because  of  contamination  from 
their  husbands,  and  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  children 
bom  blind  are  so  because  of  such  disease  in  the  parents.  But 
these  are  plain  facts  borne  out  by  statistics  which  should  be  pub- 
lic property  and  public  warning.  Especially,  as  we  are  believers 
in  the  public  school  where  boys  and  girls  of  all  sorts  of  heredity 
and  all  kinds  of  training  are  mingling  freely,  should  we  be  care- 
ful to  give  them  what  is  their  right  to  know,  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  themselves  and  their  impulses.  Yet  there  comes  a  very 
just  criticism  of  the  way  we  Americans  are  flying  at  this  matter 
of  instruction  in  sex  hygiene  in  our  characteristically  hurried  and 

•See  Fisher  —  National  Vitality. 
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superficial  fashion.  Knowledge  of  facts  does  not  always  restrain 
and  it  is  a  false  philosophy  which  says:  ''Refrain,  lest  you  get 
caught  by  some  disease."  It  is  rather  the  displacement  of  a 
lower  by  a  higher  desire,  a  coarser  by  a  finer  feeling  which  will 
accomplish  the  work.  It  is  ''the  consecration  of  the  affections" 
to  something  worthy  rather  than  degrading  which  will  cause 
young  men  and  women  to  control  themselves.* 

What  is  it  then  that  makes  the  wholesome  boy  and  girl,  "alert^ 
elate,  and  confident  that  life  is  good,"  without  anything  that  is 
morbid  in  them?  Certainly  not  suppression  of  emotions,  but  a 
proper  outlet  and  control  learned  through  expression.  Right  here 
there  is  a  means  at  our  hands,  the  value  of  which  we  have  hardly 
begun  to  realize.  Physical  training,  athletics  for  both  boys  and 
girls,  playgrounds,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  soon  be  made 
compulsory  by  state  if  not  national  legislation,  are  all  most 
effective  measures  for  the  healthy  outlook  upon  life  both  physi- 
cal and  mental.  But  there  is  another  means  yet,  a  much  neglected 
branch  of  physical  and  social  training,   folk  dancing. 

We  Americans  have  been  using  the  word  "dancing"  in  a  very 
restricted  sense.  "In  America  we  have  so  completely  forgotten 
the  deeper  possibilities  of  the  dance  that  the  word  in  general  use 
has  come  to  have  but  one  meaning,  namely,  a  man  and  a  woman 
holding  each  other  and  performing  an  exceedingly  simple  whirl- 
ing movement  to  music  set  in  four-four  or  three-four  time."f 
But  folk  dancing  is  a  very  different  thing;  it  is  a  rhythmical, 
artistic  play,  representing  by  vigorous  physical  movements  va- 
rious scenes  in  the  history  of  the  race,  such  as  sowing  grain, 
reaping  the  harvest,  hunting  the  fox.  It  accomplishes  six  dis- 
tinct ends  remarkably  well,  better  indeed  than  anything  known 
to  the  physical  director.  It  is  first  a  better  all-around  physical 
exercise  than  gymnastics  or  team  games;  second,  it  requires  con- 
stant alertness  on  the  part  of  the  child  and  develops  concentration 
of  attention;  third,  it  is  a  happy  outlet  for  his  emotions,  train- 
ing the  child  in  gracefulness  of  expression  and  poise  of  manner; 
fourth,  it  cultivates  his  imagination  as  he  lives  over  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  race,  and  not  only  his  particular  division  of  the  race 

♦See  article  The  Consecration  of  the  Affections  (often  misnamed  Sex  Hyglene> 
by  Richard  Cabot,  M.  D.,  in  April,  1911,  American  Physical  Educational  Review. 
tSee  Gulick— The  Healthful  Art  of  Dancing. 
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but  of  the  other  nationalities  whose  quaint  and  characteristic 
dances  he  is  reproducing;  fifth,  it  is  a  bond  of  union  between  the 
child  and  his  parents  when  they  come  to  realize  that  he  is  not 
anxious  to  forget,  but  to  remember  the  customs  of  the  old  country 
from  which  they  sprang ;  and  sixth,  it  breaks  up  cliques  in  school 
which  are  so  hard  to  manage  since  fraternities  and  sororities 
have  come  in  and  pupils  in  the  social  dance  wish  to  choose 
partners  from  their  own  set,  for  this  kind  of  dancing  is  for  all. 
Testimonies  come  from  physical  directors,  parents,  teachers  and 
children  as  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  form  of  exercise.  But 
perhaps,  after  all,  the  testimonies  of  the  children  have  the  most 
weight,  for  will  I  not  do  anything  to  have  my  child  happy  ?  Here 
are  some  of  them: — "It  is  in  itself  happiness;  it  gives  me  an 
outlet  for  expression  that  nothing  else  affords."  "It  is  my  fa- 
vorite kind  of  exercise."  "I  love  it,  adore  it;  it  makes  me  feel 
so  joyful.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  wonderful.  It  is  so  exhil- 
erating,  I  cannot  say  enough  about  it."  "Gymnastic  dancing 
means  so  much  that  I  cannot  express  it.  It  is  interesting  to  me 
to  see  and  try  to  do  dances  that  people  all  over  the  world  have 
done  maybe  hundreds  of  years  ago.  Then,  too,  it  is  so  much 
fun  arid  exercise.  It  is  not  only  fun,  it  i^  something  deeper  than 
mere  fun,  I  love  it  with  all  my  heart."  And  this  from  a  little 
lame  girl,  "I  do  not  know  what  it  is  about  my  dancing  lessons 
that  fascinates  me;  all  I  know  is  that  there  is  no  hour  in  the 
whole  week  more  enjoyable."  Some  think  this  is  to  be  for  girls 
what  sports  are  to  the  boys,  for  girls  have  been  pitifully  cheated 
out  of  their  physical  rights  in  vigorous,  exhilerating  games  and 
plays.  Jane  Addams  says  "To  fail  to  provide  for  the  recreation 
of  young  girls  is  not  only  to  deprive  all  of  them  of  their  natural 
form  of  expression,  and  to  subject  some  of  them  to  the  over- 
whelming temptation  of  illicit  and  soul  destroying  pleasures; 
but  it  furthermore  pushes  society  back  into  dreariness;  into  a 
scepticism  of  life's  value — that  shadow  which  looks  around  the 
corner  for  most  of  us — it  deprives  us  of  the  warmth  and  reassur- 
ance which  we  so  sorely  need  and  to  which  we  are  justly 
entitled." 

But  this,  too,  should  be  adopted  not  simply  by  the  larger  city 
schools  but  in  the  small  towns  and  rural  districts,  for  there  are 
no   children  who  need   training  in   self-expression   so   badly  a£ 
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country  children,  there  are  no  boys  more  grossly  rough  than  those 
in  a  country  school,  and  there  are  no  parents  so  ignorant  of  the 
values  of  such  training  as  country  parents.  There  is  a  general 
cry  "Back  to  the  soil,''  but  if  from  the  cities  with  all  their  con- 
gestion and  dirt  and  noise  and  unhealthful  strain  we  are  going 
out  to  the  country  for  the  quiet  and  refreshment  and  recupera- 
tion that  Mature  alone  can  give,  we  should  not  be  willing  simply 
to  take  and  not  to  give,  to  take  all  this  vigor  and  delight  and  not 
give  back  some  of  the  things  we  have  learned  in  the  city,  the  more 
enlightened  means  of  education,  of  developing  the  shy  and  awk- 
ward child,  of  controlling  the  rough,  exuberant  youth;  and  most 
of  the  equipment  necessary  can  be  secured  now  in  the  country 
where  farmers  have  bath  tubs  in  the  houses  and  sometimes  even 
do  their  milking  by  electricity. 

A  most  interesting  undertaking  in  this  direction  is  that  started 
by  the  teachers  of  the  State  J^ormal  School  in  ISTew  Platz,  l^ew 
York.  The  faculty  began  by  holding  sessions  in  country  dis- 
tricts on  Saturday  and  out  of  that  has  sprung  an  athletic  leagu© 
"to  foster  all  forms  of  clean  athletics  among  country  school  chil- 
dren, to  teach  them  and  their  teachers  outdoor  and  indoor  games, 
and  to  bring  schools  of  the  league  together  at  least  once  a  year  in 
a  field  day  and  play  picnic."  The  State  University  of  Missouri 
has  also  tried  the  extension  plan  which  has  been  well  received, 
declaring  that  "Missouri  must  be  shown  the  educational  value  of 
a  necessity  for  the  play  school  in  the  small  city  and  rural  village." 

There  is  no  movement  more  popular  today  than  that  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  and  the  Camp-Fire  Girls.  Mr.  Thompson-Seton  waa 
quite  right  when  he  said  in  his  introduction  to  "The  Birch- 
Bark  Roll"  that  "half  our  diseases  are  in  our  minds  and 
half  in  our  houses."  It  will  not  hurt  either  girls  or  boys 
to  learn  how  to  sleep  thirty  nights  in  succession  out-of-doors, 
nor  to  earn  the  seaman's  badge  of  merit  by  learning  how 
to  tie  knots  rapidly  in  the  dark  or  blind-folded,  to  row 
a  boat  single-handed,  or  steer  one  rowed  by  others,  and 
to  sew  and  darn  a  shirt  and  trousers;  or  that  of  the  gardener  by 
digging  and  measuring  a  bit  of  ground  not  less  than  twelve  feet 
square,  by  planting  and  growing  successfully  six  kinds  of  vege- 
tables, plants  or  flowers  from  seeds  or  cuttings;  or  that  of  the 
horseman  by  ability  to  ride  at  all  paces,  to  saddle  and  bridle  a 
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horse  correctly,  to  harness  a  horse  correctly  and  to  drive;  nor 
to  take  the  Scouts'  motto,  "Be  Prepared — Be  Prepared  in  Body 
by  making  yourself  strong  and  active  and  able  to  do  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  moment,  and  do  it."  When  our  boys  and 
girls  who  have  thus  lived  in  the  open  air  and  have  had  natural, 
exhilerating  play  and  learned  physical  and  mental  control  grow 
to  be  men  and  women  the  effects  in  efficiency  will  be  undoubtedly 
proved. 

My  boy  and  my  girl,  how  shall  I  have  them  educated  ?  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  wish  them  to  miss  any  of  these  things  discussed  in 
this  chapter,  and  if  it  means  extra  cost  I  am  more  than  willing 
to  increase  my  school  tax  to  insure  this  kind  of  a  healthful, 
wholesome  training.  We  now  spend  about  500  million*  dollars 
a  year  on  public  education  not  including  endowments  and  pri- 
vate institutions,  but  we  need  to  spend  more  yet  in  order  to 
insure  that  the  500  million  is  well  spent,  and  the  more  we  spend 
here  the  more  we  shall  take  from  the  100  million  now  going  to 
maintain  institutions  for  the  sick,  degenerate,  defective  and 
delinquent. 

*See  article,  Measurements  As  Applied  to  School  Hygiene  by  Gulick  —  Amer- 
ican  Physical  Educational   Review,  April,   1911. 
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Feank  Webster  Smith,.  ISI'ormal  Training  School, 
Paterson,  IN'ew  Jersey. 

^3MiHniiiiiDiiiiiiiiiii«|HE  time  has  passed  when  we  should  make  the  time- 
1  rr^  I  worn  distinction  between  the  cultural  and  the  prac- 
g  I         I    tical,  for  the  practical  is  cultural  or  can  readily  be 

I  I    made  so,  and  that  which  is  most  truly  cultural  is 

|]tiHiiiiiiiiDriiiiiHiiiic|  fi^iely  and  broadly  practical.  The  time  has  passed 
I  I    also,   in   fact   it   never   was,   when   we   can   with 

I  I    any  consistency  set  the  theoretical  over  against  the 

^]iiiiiiiiiiiiDmiiiiiiiiic«f  practical,  for  what  is  true  in  theory  is  eminently 
practical.  What  is  meant,  when  any  opposition  is  suggested,  is 
that  what  is  right  in  theory  may  not  always  be  wholly  advisable 
and  practicable,  owing  to  the  lack  of  adjustment  of  various  human 
and  mechanical  elements  in  the  situation.  Popular  misconception 
and  the  old  linguistic  shibboleth  (really  a  linguistic  error),  ^'the- 
oretical, not  practical",  have  too  often  defeated  beneficent  theory. 
I  shall  avoid  confusing  the  discussion  of  the  normal  school  ideal 
by  the  use  of  the  contrasting  terms  which  I  have  just  criticised  as 
inadequate  and  misleading.  I  have  devoted  recent  articles  to  a 
^consideration  of  the  interpretative  studies  of  the  professional  course 
in  the  normal  school.  To  the  other  parts  of  the  course,  equally 
important,  I  should  like  to  apply  broadly  a  term  which  the  Ger- 
mans have  used  in  a  narrow  and  partial  sense  in  distinguishing 
schools  and  courses,  and  call  them  ''real"-studies.  Whatever  the 
name,  they  represent  either  the  direct  means  of  carrying  on  the 
educational  process  or  the  conditions  of  that  process.  Hence  they 
:are  distinguished  from  their  correlates,  the  interpretative  studies, 
which  are  merely  directive  and  inspirational. 

There  are  several  divisions  of  these  ''reaF'-studies : — 
1.     The  physical  condition  of  children  and  its  relation  t^.  men- 
ial luorh.     Modem  study  in  this  direction  is  doing  wonderful 
things  in  improving  the  child's  mentality.     The  clog  which  makes 
the  dullard  or  weakens  a  child's  application  is  often  only  some 

•See  Education  for  March,  1909,  June,  1909,  November,  1909,  January,  1910  and 
September,  1912,  for  other  chapters  in  this  series. 
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physical  ailment.  A  new  study  has  therefore  opened  before  nor- 
mal students, — that  of  physical  defects  of  school  children,  their 
relation  to  school  work,  the  teacher's  duty  in  regard  to  them, 
whether  with  or  without  the  cooperation  of  a  school  physician, 
and  practical  work  to  give  some  facility  in  dealing  with  this  side 
of  school  life. 

2.  The  physical  surroundings  of  children  in  class-room  and 
school  as  a  whole.  When  a  child  is  sound  physically,  application 
may  be  thwarted  by  unhealthful  and  unsanitary  surroundings.  A 
whole  field  of  study  has  opened  here.  The  normal  student  must 
be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  hygiene  of  the  school  and  must 
have  practical  work  to  apply  his  knowledge.  Considerable  atten- 
tion has  already  been  given  to  this  study,  but  the  work  should  be 
made  broader  and  more  practical.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  in 
this  connection  that  there  is  a  hygiene  of  method  a  knowledge  of 
which  is  quite  as  important  as  that  of  other  phases  of  hygiene. 

3.  Suggestive  surroundings  of  school  work  affording  stimulus 
to  development  in  vaiious  directions,  both  independently  and  in 
congelation  with  other  influences.  Here  comes  in  a  study  of  the 
educative  value  of  school  decorations,  library,  picture-series  and 
educational  equipment  generally, — no  small  object  of  study  and 
one  requiring  careful  thought  and  careful  application.  I  think 
that  as  a  rule  we  trust  too  much  to  chance  emphasis  on  these  things 
and  chance  knowledge  of  them,  whereas  Ave  ought  to  dignify  them 
by  more  definite  and  more  organized  study,  for  they  are  some  of 
the  most  potent  influences  in  school  life. 

4.  The  conditions  and  problems  of  typical  school  localities. 
Here  is  opportunity  for  study  which  is  not  only  interesting  and 
stimulating,  but  essential  for  the  modern  teacher's  equipment. 
In  earlier  normal  times  conditions  were  fairly  homogeneous 
throughout  the  country.  Xow  different  localities  represent  essen- 
tially different  industrial  and  social  conditions  which  must  be 
appreciated  if  one  is  to  serve  them  well.  Hence  the  growing 
teacher  must  study  typical  school  communities,  their  needs  and 
problems,  industrial  conditions  and  industrial  demands,  moral 
forces  and  requirements,  social  conditions  and  relations  and  means 
of  bettering  them,  and  must  learn  to  devote  his  trained  powers 
practically  to  these  matters,  if  he  is  to  fill  his  place  in  the  school 
community  intelligently  and  effectively.     The  idea  of  a  theoreti- 
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cal  study  of  books  or  of  practice  teaching  of  a  perfunctory  sort 
without  real  appreciation  of  the  actual  conditions  of  typical  locali- 
ties is  out  of  the  question.  While  working  faithfully  along  other 
lines  of  normal  activity  the  student  must  make  this  broader  study. 
In  other  words  he  must  get  more  into  the  midst  of  things,  instead 
of  leading  a  kind  of  secluded  life  within  the  walls  of  a  training 
institution.  Again,  his  ability  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  agen- 
cies outside  of  school,  because  he  puts  himself  in  contact  with  them 
in  a  helpful  and  sensible  way,  reinforces  his  school  work, — in 
fact  his  school  work  depends  in  no  small  degree  upon  it.  He  must 
learn  to  secure  the  interest  of  pupils  beyond  the  school-day  limit, 
and  must  work  with  pupils  there  as  opportunity  offers.  He  must 
apply  his  training  more  to  practical  education — must  forestall 
mischief  by  training  children  to  use  hands  and  minds  in  an  agree- 
able and  practical  way  in  home  industry  during  idle  hours.  Inci- 
dentally he  will  turn  some  of  the  disintegrating  out-of-school 
influences  which  hinder  and  weaken  the  work  of  the  school  into 
positive  influences  reinforcing  his  school  efforts. 

Such  a  study  which  modem  conditions  are  adding  to  the  nor- 
mal school  course  prepares  the  way  for  another  which  is  beginning 
to  press  upon  us, — a  study  of  ways  and  means,  organization  and 
equipment,  programs  and  methods  for  making  the  school  plant 
more  broadly  useful  than  it  is  at  present,  so  that  it  may  be  in 
service  for  ten  hours  a  day,  six  days  in  the  week,  all  the  year 
round,  instead  of  five  hours  a  day,  five  days  in  the  week,  for 
thirty-six  or  forty  weeks  in  the  year.  This  means  that  the  school 
plant  is  to  be  devoted  more  fully  and  economically  than  at  present 
to  helping  the  whole  community,  parents  as  well  as  children,  to 
better  moral  conditions  and  better  opportunities  in  many  ways. 
We  have  only  begun  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  a  fully  equipped 
modem  school  which  ought  to  offer  a  larger  amount  of  wholesome 
occupation,  recreation,  and  instruction  to  young  and  old.  Classes 
for  adults  as  well  as  children  using  time  now  spent  idly  or  in  ques- 
tionable ways,  would  create  better  workmen  and  citizens.  More 
wholesome  and  effective  recreation  would  help  to  sweeten  the 
moral  tone  of  a  district.  All  this  would  reflect  itself  in  a  com- 
munity's moral  and  industrial  progress  beyond  belief. 

We  have  heard  of  these  new  adaptations  of  school  equipment 
from  different  quarters  where  they  are  being  attempted  in  one 
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degree  or  another,  in  certain  directions.  But  the  normal  school 
has  not  yet  realized  that  all  this  represents  a  new  demand  upon 
it  for  training  teachers.  The  acceleration  and  effectiveness  of 
these  new  school  plans  depend  in  no  small  measure  upon  the 
tibility  of  the  normal  school  to  broaden  its  course  toward  the  new 
professional  training.  This  training  however  is  in  a  sense  not  new. 
Jt  is  but  adapting  the  fundamentals  to  present-day  conditions  and 
making  application  more  practical. 

5.  The  personality  of  the  teacher,  a  minimum  of  which  comes 
from  heredity  and  a  maximum  from  an  enviromnent  happily  con- 
ditioned for  developing  traits  which  most  persons  have  in  germ  and 
which  need  only  favoring  circumstances  and  opportunities  to  bring 
them  into  effective  action.  Even  "good  looks"  which  affect  personal- 
ity so  much  are,  as  a  prominent  educator  has  said,  not  surface  quali- 
ties ;  they  are  from  within,  the  outward  signs  of  a  cultivated  spirit, 
thus  responding  to  one's  development  and  training.  As  person- 
ality is  in  the  main  not  a  gift  but  an  acquisition  we  have  occasion 
in  the  normal  school  for  special  and  insistent  study,  as  well  as  for 
practice,  in  this  direction,  before  students  enter  upon  regular 
service  in  school  systems. 

6.  The  various  studies  of  the  common  school  curriculum,  whose 
three-fold  mastery  to  give  full  control  was  a  special  topic  in  an 
earlier  article.  Unfortunately  these  studies  seem  sometimes  to 
form  a  kind  of  parade  ground  for  the  display  of  the  student's 
knowledge  of  method,  a  travesty  on  their  true  use.  Sometimes 
they  are  taken  up  in  a  formal  or  a  perfunctory  way.  Sometimes 
again,  they  are  happily  treated  as  "real"-studies.  Their  signifi- 
cance as  agencies  in  the  educative  process  is  so  great  that  no  degree 
of  appreciation  of  them  is  too  high.  The  normal  student  must 
apply  his  general  principles  gained  from  the  interpretative  studies 
and  his  three-fold  scholarship  in  these  common  school  studies  to 
his  teaching  of  the  latter  so  as  to  work  out  the  educational  needs 
of  the  child  in  a  simple  and  natural  way  and  with  the  utmost 
appreciation.  Enough  has  been  said  elsewhere  on  this  general 
topic.  I  bring  up  the  matter  here  merely  to  suggest  that  the  nor- 
mal student  must  bring  unity  into  his  special  method  studies  as 
he  does  into  his  interpretative  studies,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
The  unifying  principle  will  be  the  same  here  as  before,  and  each 
study  should  take  its  place  as  a  part  of  a  greater  unity,  merely 
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as  one  means  of  expression,  one  means  of  appeal  to  fundamental 
interests  of  the  central  agent  in  education,  the  child  himself. 
Nowhere  in  normal  work  are  we  more  liable  to  have  fragmentary 
and  disconnected  work.  The  fact  that  teachers  love  some  subjects 
iii  the  curriculum  and  hate  others,  is  striking  evidence  that  they 
have  not  appreciated  the  significance  of  these  studies  to  the  child 
and  have  hardly  dreamed  of  the  unity  between  them. 

7.  We  come  now  to  that  which  affords  a  "real"-study  ground 
for  all,  and  gives  the  supreme  test  of  power  to  apply  all,  the 
practice  school,  in  regard  to  w^hich  some  theses  may  be  stated 
which  a  little  investigation  Avill  justify  and  a  little  argument 
prove : — 

(1).  The  practice  school  is  not  an  ornamental  attachment  of 
the  normal  school,  or  rather  a  luxury  to  be  partaken  of  sparingly, 
as  has  frequently  been  the  case.  It  is  for  practical  use  and  for 
<^onstant  use  from  the  time  a  student  enters  the  normal  school  till 
he  graduates,  first  as  a  concrete  basis  for  professional  studies,  as 
suggested  in  previous  articles;  second,  as  a  place  of  observation 
for  normal  teachers  and  a  test  and  corrective  in  connection  with 
their  class-room  instruction  of  normal  students ;  third,  as  training 
ground  for  normal  students  where  they  may  have  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  applying  principles  and  plans  and  gaining  facility  in 
teaching. 

(2).  It  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  main  school  plant  or 
be  so  closely  connected  with  it  that  it  may  be  quickly  and  easily 
accessible. 

(3).  It  must  be  complete,  i.  e.,  it  must  have  all  the  grades 
which  normal  graduates  are  ordinarily  called  upon  to  teach. 

(4).  A  practice  school  properly  organized  for  full  and  con- 
stant use  provides  better  opportunities  than  other  schools  for  the 
instruction  and  development  of  pupils  in  the  grades,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  apprehension  from  complaints  that  children  are 
subjected  to  novices  for  practice  and  experiment.  Facts  bearing 
upon  this  thesis  will  appear  as  I  proceed. 

It  remains  to  describe  some  typical  arrangements  and  some 
customs  with  reference  to  the  practice  school  and  to  outline  the 
plans  which  seem  best  in  accord  with  present  normal  school  con- 
ditions.    This  will  form  the  substance  of  the  next  article. 
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By  a.  F.  Hunsaker,  Teachers'  College,  University 
OF  North  Dakota. 

}^"" iiniiiiniiiiiitjjjj]  demands  made  upon  our  secondary  schools  are 

j  rwn  I  many  and  great,  but  none — in  my  judgment — are 
gig  more  urgent  than  that  for  better  teachers,  greater 
I  I   facilities,  and  saner  methods  in  teaching  civics  or 

Isiuuuiiiiicjiiiii iit|  civil  government.  ^   This  is  most  imperative,  if  we 

I  I   would  have  the  citizens  and  voters  of  tomorrow  more 

I  I   intelligent  and  conscientious  in  performing  their 

^siiiimiiiiiaiiiiiimiiic^  civic  duties.  The  problem  is  made  all  the  more 
complex  by  the  constant  inflow  of  immigrants,  with  their  diverse 
ideas  and  customs.  It  is  to  our  schools  that  our  political  and  so- 
cial institutions  look  for  an  awakening  of  a  new  and  higher  civic 
conscience.  Merely  to  prepare  our  youth  to  fit  into  some  groove 
of  our  industrial  system  is  unworthy  of  the  high  privilege  of 
teaching.  A  foundation  must  be  laid  for  a  life  of  widest  useful- 
ness. Our  high  schools  fail  to  do  their  part  in  solving  the  social 
and  political  problems,  and  indeed  have  little  right  to  exist,  if 
they  do  not  stand  in  the  forefront  in  the  developing  of  intelligent, 
broad-minded,  and  valued  citizens. 

But  I  am  not  so  irrational  as  to  advocate,  or  even  to  think,  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  any  one  subject — or  all  subjects 
offered  in  a  curriculum  for  that  matter — will  of  itself  make  bet- 
ter citizens.  It  is  more  than  evident  that  men  may  possess  a  vast 
amount  of  knowledge  concerning  the  workings  of  our  political  and 
social  machinery,  and  yet  be  far  from  having  those  qualities  which 
go  toward  making  good  citizens. 

All  this  being  true,  it  remains,  nevertheless,  that  civics  has  a 
place  in  our  high  school  curriculum,  and,  I  believe,  a  very  im- 
portant and  indispensable  place  in  laying  a  foundation  for  a  bet- 
ter citizenship.  But  at  the  outset  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  character-building  as 
a  means  of  social  and  political  advancement.  Too  often  character- 
building  and  individual  responsibility  must  give  place  to  the  more 
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popular  subject  of  institutional  development.  Until  the  boy  and 
girl  see  that  the  institution  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  sum 
total  of  the  individual  units  of  which  it  is  composed  and  that  the 
character  of  the  institution  can  be  nothing  less  than  the  aggregate 
of  the  individual  characters  which  go  to  make  the  institution,  they 
have  failed  to  get  the  proper  insight  into  the  meaning  of  good 
citizenship. 

On  the  other  hand,  knowing  certain  theories  about  civil  govern- 
ment is  all  very  well,  but  it  is  only  a  part.  Eight-doing  is  the 
crying  need.  Just  as  a  business  institution  thrives  best  on  vig- 
orous action,  so  good  citizenship  is  fostered  by  giving  it  something 
to  do.  Very  early  in  life  it  should  be  impressed  upon  the  mind 
of  every  boy  and  girl  that  he  or  she  is  a  citizen — not  going  to  be 
sometime  when  he  graduates — but  is  now;  for  good  citizenship 
should  begin  with  boyhood  and  girlhood  and  continue  throughout 
life.  It  should  be  taught  in  the  home,  in  the  school,  in  the  church, 
and  in  all  business  relations. 

We  are  reminded  that  in  teaching  this  subject  something  more 
than  patriotic  sentiment  is  wanted;  it  is  something  in  action, 
something  meaning  sacrifice,  personal  obedience,  assumption  of 
responsibility,  manliness  and  independence.  The  boys  and  girls 
should  be  inspired  with  the  thought  that  they  are  now  in  the  thick 
of  life;  that  there  are  relatively  as  great  problems  for  them  to 
solve  now  as  at  any  time  in  life;  and  that  they  must  contribute 
their  share  toward  molding  public  opinion  among  their  fellow- 
students  now  just  as  much  as  they  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
doing  in  a  larger  way  later  on.  So,  then,  if  as  a  man  the  boy 
expects  to  stand  for  law  and  order  in  his  community,  he  must  now 
as  a  boy  stand  for  law  and  order  in  the  school-room,  on  the  play- 
ground, on  the  street,  and  in  the  game.  If  as  a  man  he  expects  to 
condemn  vice  in  high  places,  let  the  boy  be  taught  to  condemn 
cheating  in  the  class,  bullying  on  the  playground,  and  dishonesty 
in  the  game.* 

Courage,  self-control,  and  loftiness  of  purpose  are  individual 
attributes  indispensable  for  the  maintenance  of  a  free  govern- 
ment. There  must  be  courage  to  exercise  one's  political  and  social 
rights  free  from  all  coercion  and  intimidation.  The  will  of  the  in- 
dividual as  well  as  that  of  the  government  must  voluntarily  be 

*F.  H.    Hill,   Proceedings,   N.  E.   A.,   1891,   p.    659. 
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made  subject  to  the  restraint  of  law,  but  at  the  same  time  there 
must  be  in  store  a  measure  of  political  and  social  idealism.  The 
individual  possessing  these  qualities  of  character  will  have  less 
trouble  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  essential  for  the  maintenance 
of  institutions. 

If  the  repetition  of  history  is  any  criterion,  we  are  safe  in 
asserting  that  the  test  of  a  nation's  permanency  is  the  extent  to 
which  its  citizens  are  law-abiding.  Obedience  of  law  is  the  first 
requisite  of  any  people  for  an  enduring  government.  All  this 
and  more  should,  through  example  and  teaching,  be  indelibly 
stamped  upon  the  life  of  every  boy  and  girl  while  at  the  proper 
school  age ;  and  in  what  field  of  learning  are  there  more  resources 
upon  which  the  teacher  may  draw  for  illustrations,  examples,  and 
any  desirable  data  than  in  the  study  of  civics  or  civil  government  ? 
It  is  upon  the  political  that  the  social  and  economic  life  of  a 
nation  must  depend  for  advancement,  and  often  existence.  Poli- 
tics dominates  a  nation's  being. 

The  Century  Dictionary  defines  civics  as  "the  science  of  civil 
government;  the  principles  of  government  in  their  application  to 
society,"  and  I  have  considered  the  subject  with  this  meaning  in 
mind.  In  order  to  teach  civil  government  to  the  best  advantage 
a  good  text-book  is  indispensable ;  for  high  school  pupils  have  not 
as  yet  reached  the  age  when  research  work  can  be  done  most  profit- 
ably. But  a  text,  at  best,  can  serve  only  as  a  guide,  and  the  work 
must  be  supplemented  with  reports,  documents,  current  events, 
visits,  and  a  first-hand  study  of  governmental  machinery,  when 
possible,  together  with  the  resourcefulness  of  the  teacher. 

Two  or  three  forty-five-minute  periods  a  week,  besides  time 
for  visiting,  throughout  the  senior  year,  is  the  time  allotment  for 
the  study  of  civics  in  the  average  high  school.  Some  teachers  pre- 
fer giving  the  full  five  periods  a  week  during  the  first  half-year  to 
history,  and  the  second  half  to  civics.  With  such  an  arrangement, 
however,  civics  will  be  taught  simply  as  a  "book  subject."  The 
class  should  be  kept  in  touch  Avith  the  movements  of  government 
during  the  entire  year,  thus  forming  a  habit  that  will  remain 
through  life. 

I  believe  that  it  is  a  serious  error  to  postpone  this  important 
study  till  the  last  year  in  our  secondary  schools,  as  it  means  no 
instruction  in  civics  at  all  to  a  large  number  of  high  school  pupils. 
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A  majority  of  the  school  enrollment  is  lost  long  before  the  fourth 
year  is  reached.  I  would  suggest,  then,  that  the  study  of  civics 
should  be  taken  up  at  once  by  the  pupil  upon  entering  the  high 
school,  and  continued  through  the  entire  year,  meeting  three  times 
a  week.  It  is  true  that  the  pupil  is  not  well  enough  equipped  to 
receive  instruction  in  civics  as  a  scientific  study  the  first  year  out 
of  the  grades,  but  a  good  foundation  may  be  laid,  and  the  greater 
number  receiving  the  benefit  of  a  knowledge  of  civics  will  far 
transcend  the  apparent  loss  in  the  exchange  from  a  scientific  to 
a  more  elementary  study.  Upon  this  the  pupils  can  build  in  the 
advanced  grades,  through  their  societies,  clubs,  history,  and  cur- 
rent events,  and  the  scientific  study  of  government  may  be  left  to 
the  college.  By  such  a  policy  no  one  has  lost,  and  many  have  gained 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  civil  government  that  otherwise  would 
have  been  deprived  of  such  knowledge. 

There  must  be  a  definite  aim  in  mind  lest  the  work  be  scattered 
and  no  permanent  results  reached.  A  political  intelligence  should 
be  developed  and  a  civic  consciousness  awakened  in  order  to  inter- 
est the  pupil  in  civic  duty  and  prepare  him  for  this  duty.  A 
knowledge  of  the  organs  and  machinery  of  actual  government  is 
necessary  before  examining  into  its  functions.  The  ethical  side 
of  government  should  not  be  neglected.  The  pupil's  personal 
relation  to  government  should  be  made  clear  to  him,  especially  with 
regard  to  benefits  which  he  receives  from  government,  and  his 
duty  in  return  for  such  benefits. 

Learning  by  doing  is  nowhere  more  important  than  in  the  study 
of  civics,  hence  habits  of  good  citizenship  through  participation 
in  the  activities  of  school  life  may  be  readily  cultivated  under  the 
guidance  of  a  wide-awake  teacher  or  leader.  The  living  present 
appeals  greatly  to  the  average  pupil.  Civics  is  a  study  of  the 
present,  while  history  deals  with  the  past.  The  two  should  not 
be  confused. 

It  is  in  the  school  that  a  foundation  should  be  laid  upon  which 
a  sound  public  sentiment  may  be  built.  It  must  be  shoA\Ti  through 
example  and  teaching  that  individual  integrity  is  a  surer  guaran- 
tee of  good  government  than  the  best  institution.  "This",  says 
President  Hadley,^*  '^civics  and  its  kindred  subjects,  as  ordinarily 
taught,  do  not  now  accomplish;  they  tend  to  fix  the  attention  of 

♦Atlantic  Monthly,  LXXXVI,  p.  145. 
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the  pupil  on  the  mechanism  of  free  government  rather  than  on  its 
underlying  principles;  to  exaggerate  the  tendency,  which  is  too 
strong  at  best,  toward  laying  stress  on  institutions  rather  than  on 
character  as  a  means  of  social  salvation;  to  prepare  the  minds  of 
the  next  generation  to  look  to  superficial  remedies  for  political 
evils,  instead  of  seeing  that  the  only  true  remedy  lies  in  the  cre- 
ation of  a  sound  public  sentiment." 

In  civics,  as  in  other  studies,  it  is  best  to  begin  with  the  known 
and  proceed  to  the  unkno^vn.  Whether  it  is  most  profitable,  after 
a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  home  and  community  life  along 
with  some  knowledge  gained  from  history,  magazines,  and  news- 
papers, to  go  immediately  to  the  study  of  the  organization  and 
workings  of  the  federal  machinery  and  proceed  to  the  smaller 
political  units,  or  to  begin  with  the  smaller  units  and  finish  with 
the  study  of  the  federal  state  is  as  yet  a  disputed  question.  Boyle, 
in  his  '^Government  in  North  Dakota",  Bryce,  in  "The  American 
Commonwealth,"  Beard,  in  "American  Government  and  Politics," 
and  many  others  of  our  best  text-writers  adopt  the  former  method. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  committee  of  the  ISTew  England  History 
Teachers'  Association,  in  a  recently  published  syllabus  entitled 
"An  Outline  for  the  Study  of  American  Civil  Government,  With 
Sj)ecial  Eeference  to  Training  for  Citizenship",*  urges  that  "a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  machinery  of  local  government  and  a 
clear  understanding  of  its  workings  are  necessary  also  as  an  apper- 
ceptive basis  for  the  study  of  State  or  Nation."  Flickinger,  in  the 
preface  to  his  "Civil  Government",  takes  the  same  view.  Fisk 
and  others  of  the  more  recent  text-writers  follow  this  plan. 

Either  process,  it  seems  to  me,  can  be  followed  and  still  conform 
very  well  to  the  pedagogical  principle  "from  the  known  to  the 
unknown."  For  the  high  school  pupil  usually  comes  to  the  senior 
year,  in  which  in  our  school  he  takes  up  the  study  of  advanced 
civics,  with  more  knowledge  of  the  organization  and  working  of 
the  federal  government  than  that  of  local  governmental  units. 
For  this  reason  I  prefer  beginning  with  the  study  of  the  federal 
government,  and  I  am  convinced  through  experience  that  better 
results  can  be  had  from  this  plan.  Or,  perhaps  a  still  better  plan 
is  a  comparative  study  of  the  federal  and  state  governments  fol- 
lowed by  a  study  of  the  local  units. 

♦Macmillan  Company,  1910,  184  pp.  Several  lessons  are  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  state  before  taking  up  local  government. 
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ISTot  more  than  one-third  of  the  allotted  time  should  be  devoted 
to  a  study  of  the  federal  government,  and  the  other  two-thirds 
should  be  divided  between  the  state  and  local  government.  Con- 
ditions should  be  seen  as  they  actually  exist.  The  national  gov- 
ernment holds  a  place  of  more  dignity  in  the  public  mind,  and  yet 
for  the  individual  it  is  of  less  importance  than  the  state  or  lower 
governmental  units.  If  we  should  count  the  acts  of  government 
which  affect  our  interests  most  we,  no  doubt,  would  find  that  the 
state  and  local  governments,  barring  the  postal  service,  touch  us 
a  hundred  times  where  the  national  government  touches  us  once. 

I  place  emphasis  here  because  a  study  of  local  government  has 
been  sadly  neglected,  and  the  result  is  not  only  a  lack  of  knowledge 
of  local  government,  but  often  a  lack  of  appreciation  approaching 
the  point  of  indifference  on  the  part  of  many — as  is  shown  by  the 
way  some  look  upon  local  laws  and  city  ordinances.  In  the  study 
of  local  government,  i.  e.,  the  distri<;t,  town,  county,  and  city,  the 
laboratory  method  should  be  used  to  a  large  extent.  The  processes 
and  functions  o-f  government  in  these  units  should  be  made  a  basis 
of  observation  study,  and  the  documents  of  each  unit  should  serve 
as  chief  text. 

Before  any  visits  are  made  the  pupils  must  be  prepared  to  get 
the  most  possible  from  the  observation  study.  Whether  the  pupils 
will  get  much  or  little  from  the  visits  will  depend  largely  upon 
the  teacher's  tact  and  resourcefulness.  A  carefully  prepared  set 
of  questions  to  be  answered  should  be  given  each  pupil  when  setting 
out.  The  following  list,  used  by  a  high  school  class  when  visiting 
a  primary  election,  will  serve  as  an  example.* 

1.  What  ward  and  precinct  do  you  live  in  ? 

2.  Make  a  diagram  of  the  polling  place,  noting  location  of 
booths,  ballot  boxes,  entrance,  exits. 

3.  What  seems  to  be  the  duty  of  each  officer  present  ? 

4.  What  documents  do  you  see  used  ? 

5.  What  does  the  voter  say  ?    To  whom  ? 

6.  What  is  said  to  the  voter  ?    By  whom  ? 

7.  What  does  the  voter  do? 

8.  Get  a  sample  ballot. 

9.  How  do  the  names  get  upon  the  ballot? 

10.  Who  makes  the  ballot? 

♦Outlines  foi-  the  Study  of  American  Civil  Government,   Preface. 
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11.  What  is  done  with  them  after  the  voting  is  done? 

12.  Who  is  holding  the  primary  ? 

13.  How  does  an  election  differ  from  a  primary? 

After  such  a  visit  the  text  and  documents  should  be  consulted^ 
answers  verified,  and  all  the  information  possible  gotten.  Other 
visits,  with  like  purpose  and  preparation,  should  be  made  to 
regular  elections,  city  council  meetings,  township  meetings,  police 
courts,  the  superior  courts,  the  inauguration  of  city  and  other 
officers,  the  various  city  and  county  offices,  and,  where  possible, 
the  state  and  federal  institutions  might  be  visited  with  much 
profit.  These  officials  willingly  and  helpfully  cooperate  with  the 
teacher.  I  have  found  that  they  will  not  only  furnish  much  val- 
uable material,  but  gladly  open  their  departments  for  inspection, 
and  often  give  helpful  talks  to  the  pupils.  A  like  preparation  and 
visits  should  be  made  to  the  charitable  and  penal  institutions 
near  at  hand. 

Such  a  plan  of  study  will,  if  properly  conducted,  not  only 
create  a  deep  interest  in  government  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  but 
inspire  a  reverence  for  law  and  order.  Ideals  of  public  conduct 
are  formed  from  having  seen  men  in  the  actual  performance  of 
public  duty.  This  method  can  hardly  fail  to  give  the  future  citi- 
zen a  feeling  of  pride  in  his  o^vn  city  or  county,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  a  proper  sense  of  his  own  responsibility  in  making  its  gov- 
ernment honest  and  efficient.  At  the  same  time  examples  of  great 
characters  may  be  brought  before  the  pupils,  setting  forth  the 
sacrifice  made  and  service  rendered  their  country.  Such  men  as 
Washington,  who  gave  his  long  and  useful  service  for  the  cause 
of  freedom ;  or  Lincoln,  who  fell  in  the  struggle  to  preserve  the 
Union ;  or  Love  joy,  who  lost  his  life  fighting  for  a  principle  dearer 
to  him  than  life  itself.  The  patriotic  public  service  rendered  by 
such  men  appeals  strongly  to  the  youth,  and  a  desire  to  emulate 
such  characters  is  readily  created. 

In  the  study  of  state  and  federal  government  the  library  must, 
of  course,  be  employed.  Besides  the  text — which  should  contain 
both  state  and  federal  constitutions — there  should  be  a  well- 
selected  library  for  supplementary  reading.  There  should  be 
copies  of  the  legislative  manual  of  state,  national,  and  local  govern- 
ments, various  reports  of  commissions — especially  the  tax  com- 
mission of  the  state;  political  papers  such  as  ballots,  certificates 
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of  nomination,  warrants,  legal  forms,  credentials  and  the  like,  a 
bulletin  board  with  its  daily  clippings  of  .current  events  and 
announcements.  The  clippings  should  be  classified  and  preserved 
in  a  scrapbook  for  future  use.  To  get  the  best  results  from  such 
work  the  class  must  be  divided  into  suitable  committees  and  each 
committee  asigned  a  special  work  to  do.  The  kind  and  number  of 
committees  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  cla^s,  the  location  of 
the  school,  and  the  teacher's  attitude  toward  such  a  plan.  A  com- 
mittee should  be  appointed  to  arrange  for  current  event  topics,  or 
a  portion  of  one  period  a  week  may  be  very  profitably  devoted  to 
such  a  study.  Another  committee  should  be  responsible  for 
making  a  scrapbook ;  other  committees  on  correspondence,  reports^ 
visits,  arrangements,  and  the  like  may  be  provided  for  as  occasion 
may  warrant. 

Debating  clubs  may  be  formed  and  much  benefit  gotten  from 
them.  Regular  meetings  outside  of  the  class  period  should  be 
held.  Such  meetings  may  be  open  to  the  public  on  certain  occa- 
sions. The  Civics  Club  is  an  excellent  device  for  training  in 
public  speaking.  Special  topics  are  prepared,  and  general  dis- 
cussions held.  Besides  Ihe  knowledge  of  facts,  parliamentary 
rules,  and  the  ease  of  address  attained,  there  is  a  discipline  or 
self-control  developed  from  participation  in  such  meetings  that 
can  be  had  from  few  other  sources.  The  results  obtained,  how- 
ever, will,  as  in  all  other  school  enterprises,  depend  largely  upon 
the  tact  and  enthusiasm  put  forth  by  the  teacher. 

Probably  the  best  source  for  current  information  is  the  maga- 
zines, as  they  are  freer  from  the  sensational.  The  inclination  to 
devote  too  much  time  to  foreign  matter  must  be  guarded  against. 
Excellent  monthlies  for  such  use  are  the  ^'Review  of  Reviews", 
^'The  Literary  Digest",  and  the  "Independent";  several  good 
weeklies  might  be  mentioned,  as  "La  Follette's"  and  the  "Out- 
look" ;  but  the  best  all  around  magazine  for  information  on  cur- 
rent civic  questions  is,  without  a  doubt,  the  "Survey."  In  addi- 
tion to  these  a  reliable  daily  should  be  consulted,  as  well. 

The  primary  ideas  of  government  may  be  developed  through  a 
series  of  questions.  The  purpose  of  taxation — often  a  puzzle  to 
pupils — may  thus  be  made  clear.  Why  are  taxes  raised  ?  Who 
shall  decide  how  much  tax  shall  be  raised?  Who  shall  spend  the 
money  ?     Is  there  any  one  who  gets  no  benefit  from  the  expendi- 
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ture  of  the  taxes?  Is  it  just  to  levy  a  school  tax  on  a  property- 
holder  who  has  no  children?  Here  the  pupil  can  be  brought  to 
see  in  a  concrete  way  the  right  of  a  human  being  to  the  product  of 
his  own  hands,  and  the  right  of  the  public  to  a  portion  of  that 
product.  He  should  be  taught  through  such  illustrations  and  ex- 
amples that  liberty  is  not  so  much  a  sense  of  restraint,  but  a 
rational  self-control — the  higher  elements  of  human  nature  con- 
trolling the  lower  elements.  The  individual  is  protected  from 
the  interference  of  others,  but  he  restrains  himself  and  thus  main- 
tains harmonious  relations  with  his  fellows. 

Here  self -discipline  and  self-control  are  shown  to  be  marks  of 
good  citizenship.  The  pupils  should  be  led  to  organize  themselves 
into  governing  bodies  and  be  placed  upon  their  honor,  and  if 
wisely  managed  there  is  no  better  way  of  preparing  for  citizen- 
ship. Extreme  care  should  be  taken,  however,  as  the  following 
quotation  from  President  James  expresses  a  real  rather  than  an 
apparent  danger: — 

"A  mock  Congress  or  City  Council,  if  it  becomes  interesting  and 
vital,  will  soon  call  forth  from  the  boys  manifestations  of  that 
same  spirit  in  them  which  disgraces  the  real  Congress  and  real 
Council  in  real  life.  I  have  even  found  school  boys  selling  their 
votes  for  candy  and  trading  them  off  in  return."* 

No  subject  in  the  high  school  curriculum  demands  more  re- 
sourcefulness and  tact  upon  the  part  of  the  teacher  than  does 
civics.  A  wide  knowledge  of  civic  and  social  life,  coupled  with 
enthusiasm  and  a  love  for  the  welfare  of  the  individual  is  indis- 
pensable. The  work  of  no  other  teacher  is  more  important  for 
the  pupil,  for  the  commimity,  for  the  nation,  and  since  our  youth 
are  the  ^'stuff  out  of  which  citizens  are  made",  the  teacher's  part 
in  developing  good  citizens  is  a  tremendous  reality. 

"It  is  not  enough",  says  Compayref  "to  say  that  instruction 
in  civics  is  useful ;  the  truth  is  that  it  is  necessary.  In  a  country 
that  governs  itself,  where  each  individual  through  his  vote  par- 
ticipates freely  in  public  affairs,  why  permit  the  majority  of 
citizens  ...  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  their  political  and  social 
obligations  ?" 

It  is  plainly  the  business  of  our  high  schools  to  use  their  oppor- 

•Address  delivered  before  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schoola 
l>f  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  1898,  Report,  p.  153. 
fLectures  in  Pedagogy,  p.  409. 
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tunity  and  power  to  equip  the  voters  of  tomorrow  with  a  training 
in  these  vital  affairs  of  government  which  shall  make  them  in- 
telligent citizens.  Such  characters  must  be  capable  of  entering 
into  life  with  a  high  conception  of  the  sanctity  of  the  home  and 
its  importance  in  the  state ;  a  character  of  integrity  and  economic 
adaptivity;  in  fact,  one  who  can  throw  himself  into  proper  and 
wholesome  relations  with  the  institutions  of  church,  school,  in- 
dustry, and  government  and  contribute  a  large  share  toward  the 
attainment  of  a  higher  national  ideal. 

Complex  society  holds  out  great  positions  of  trust  and  respon- 
sibility.    To  fill  these  positions  noble  men  are  needed. 

"God  give  us  men:  a  time  like  this  demands 

Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith  and  ready  hands. 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill ; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 

Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 

Men  who  have  honor,  men  who  will  not  lie.'' 
Unless  these  men  are  forthcoming  in  the  future  as  in  the  past, 
our  Republic  and  its  institutions  of  which  we  are  so  justly  proud 
cannot  endure. 
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The  Problem  of  Two  Vocabularies 

Elizabeth  W.  Baker,  Dallas,  Texas. 

f""'""""°""""'"«f VERY  thoughtful  observer  of  children  knows  that 
I  —^  I  most  boys  and  girls  have  two  vocabularies,  as  dis- 
I  L  I  tinct  as  their  every-day  clothes  and  their  party 
I  *^  I  dress,  and  regarded  with  much  the  same  attitude 
^iiHiiiiiiiiiDuiiiiiiiiiit^  ^^  mind  as  being  kept  separate  for  use  on  appropri- 
I  I   ate  occasions,  no  more  to  be  mixed  or  confused  than 

i  I   Sunday  and  w^eek-days — the  one  to  live  with — the 

^iiiiiiiiitiiiaiiiin 14.  ^^^jjgj.  ^Q  assume  in  moments  of  mental  dress-up. 

One  is  made  up  of  a  restricted  number  of  the  most  obvious 
words,  generally  very  short  ones,  together  with  a  greater  or  smaller 
assortment — usually  a  large  proportion — of  slang,  numerous  slips 
of  grammar,  many  more  or  less  slovenly  expressions  and  a  great 
variety  of  homely-flavored  or  spicy  turns  of  speech  based  on 
figurative  imagery.  The  more  formal  vocabulary  may  be  merely 
the  other  with  all  but  the  first-mentioned  ingredient  subtracted; 
or  it  may  have  besides  a  considerable  addition  of  more  or  less  un- 
accustomed terms  and  structural  forms  gleaned  from  reading,  and 
from  the  various  teachers  with  whom  the  pupil  has  associated. 

When  a  pupil  is  in  the  classroom  he  assumes  the  second  vocabu- 
lary. Tradition  has  fixed  upon  the  English  classroom  a  sense  of 
an  atmosphere  of  peculiar  sanctity,  so  that  there  the  utterance  of 
certain  types  of  speech  is  tabooed ;  propriety  demands  correctness 
above  all  things  else ;  there  is  a  feeling  that  it  is  an  essential  part 
of  an  English  teacher  to  be  extremely  critical,  and  to  make  note  of 
all  errors ;  and  that  every  error  brings  dowTi  grades.  The  boy  who 
should  utter  in  that  room  a  fragment  of  slang,  though  but  a  tithe  of 
what  he  is  accustomed  to  emit  without  being  noticed  on  the  street 
or  at  home,  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  daring  innovator  for  whose 
expected  rebuke  the  class  wait  in  hushed  awe.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  one  who  should  carry  over  into  recess-time  an  expression  sug- 
gesting elegance,  to  substitute  a  term  conveying  meaning  for  an 
omnibus  colloquialism,  who  should  dare  to  say  "certainly"  instead 
of  "sure"  or  to  insert  in  his  conversation  a  word  or  a  phrase  that 
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expresses  a  thought  in  an  abstract  way,  would  be  sure  to  create  an 
eddy  of  amazement  or  a  maelstrom  of  derision. 

The  teacher  of  English,  blind  to  this  dualism  of  speech,  often 
innocently  imagines  that  pupils  converse  with  each  other  in  the 
same  style  in  which  they  recite  in  his  classes.  He  teaches,  or 
labors  to  teach,  correctness,  and  elegance,  and  polish;  and  though 
he  sees  with  a  sigh  that  the  impression  made  by  his  teaching,  on 
the  intellectual  comprehension  of  his  pupils,  is  apparently  deeper 
than  the  influence  upon  their  practice;  and  though  he  wonders 
why  it  is  that  certain  by  no  means  stupid  pupils  will  never  say 
much,  and  that  others  use  very  restricted  vocabularies,  he  sets  it 
down  to  a  natural  lack  of  language  appreciation,  or  to  the  tem- 
perament of  the  individual,  or  to  the  depravity  of  human  nature, 
and  so  eases  his  sense  of  disquietude. 

It  is  disconcerting  to  notice,  however,  as  any  one  must  who 
wishes  to  see,  that  the  boy  set  down  by  the  teacher  as  "tempera- 
mentally quiet"  is  often  at  recess  fluently  and  even  vociferously 
loquacious.  And  if  he  could  be  approached  by  the  teacher  so  as 
to  be  unaware  of  the  critical  presence,  his  vocabulary  would  be 
seen  not  exactly  to  tally  with  the  three  requirements  of  good  use. 
Such  a  teacher  might  find  enlightenment  in  the  following  inci- 
dent :  A  certain  girl  who  had  been  in  high  school  English  classes 
for  three  years  in  fair  standing,  and  who  in  that  time  had  not  been 
known  to  utter  a  word  of  slang  in  the  schoolroom,  was  overheard, 
unconscious  of  the  teacher's  presence,  talking  rapidly  and  enthusi- 
astically to  a  classmate.  There  issued  from  her  hitherto  blameless 
lips  the  following:  "Say,  kiddo,  I  saw  her  yesterday  over  on  Ross 
Avenue.  She  was  the  cutest  thing  I  ever  laid  my  eyes  on;  Kid, 
she  was  a  peach.     She  was  swell,  nothin'  to  it!" 

That  represented  the  level  on  which  she  lived,  and  her  teacher, 
who  fancied  that  she  maintained  between  times  the  standards  of 
her  English  instruction,  was  one  of  the  many  who  "imagine  a  vain 
thing." 

There  are,  however,  always  some  pupils  who  do  eschew  slang 
and  vulgarisms  and  other  violations  of  good  usuage,  and  whose 
ordinary  speech,  even  when  removed  from  the  restrictions  of 
standing  in  the  class  or  criticism  from  the  teacher,  maintains  a 
purity  and  a  fulness  of  vocabulary  gratifying  to  the  soul  of  the 
^conscientious  instructor.     But  let  that  instructor  be  cautious  in 
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taking  to  himself  the  credit  for  this  pleasing  evidence  of  the 
efficacy  of  his  teaching;  for  the  same  cause  that  lies  beneath  his 
failure  to  affect  very  deeply  the  habits  of  speech  of  the  first  class 
of  pupils,  his  despair,  accounts  also  for  the  excellencies  of  diction 
of  the  second  class,  his  pride — a  cause  with  which  his  painstaking 
efforts  have  very  little  connection. 

For,  examine  case  after  case,  individual  after  individual,  both 
in  school  and  out,  both  in  the  presence  of  the  critical  atmosphere, 
and  in  situations  most  free  from  restraint,  and  there  may  be 
observed  two  unfailing  phenomena:  first,  the  pupil  will,  when 
he  talks  freely,  use  the  language  of  the  home  or  the  stimulating 
environment ;  and  second,  the  sense  which  he  feels  in  the  English 
classroom  of  a  taboo  put  upon  a  part  of  his  intimate  expressions,, 
and  the  uncertainty  he  is  in  in  regard  to  distinguishing  and  avoid- 
ing the  objectionable  expressions,  together  with  the  consciousness 
of  being  under  criticism  by  one  of  vastly  superior  learning,  will 
mean  to  many,  not  expression,  but  inhibition  only,  and  they  will 
remain  silent  or  but  feebly  responsive. 

So  long  as  this  dualism  exists,  so  long  as  two  sets  of  words  are- 
recognized  by  the  pupil,  in  one  of  which  he  thinks  and  by  prefer- 
ence expresses  himself,  while  the  other  he  assumes,  for  only  a 
small  portion  of  time  each  week,  in  response  to  an  artificially 
created  demand,  just  so  long  will  the  teaching  of  the  English 
language  be  largely  futile.  For  it  is  not  the  intellectual  compre- 
hension alone  of  correctness  or  of  principles  that  counts ;  it  is  the 
getting  of  habits  of  good  use. 

If  the  teacher  will  systematically  analyze  the  situation,  he  will 
see  that  the  reason  for  the  failure  of  methods  which  produce  re- 
straint and  artificial  stimulus  is  that  their  power  is  outmatched 
and  overborne  by  forces  of  superior  strength.  There  are  three  of 
these  forces. 

The  first  lies  in  the  fact  that  habits  of  years  cannot  easily  be 
supplanted,  and  the  teacher  cannot  in  five  hours  per  week  prevail 
against  well-rooted  habits  which  during  the  other  one  hundred 
sixty-three  are  constantly  reinforced. 

The  second  is  that  public  opinion  in  the  pupiPs  world,  repre- 
sented by  the  standards  of  the  other  pupils,  outweighs  the  influence- 
of  the  teacher.  The  boys  pronoimce  for  inelegance  and  inaccuracy^ 
perversions  and  raciness,  and  all  the  teacher's  efforts  against  them 
cannot  avail  to  establish  his  standards  of  purity. 
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The  third  is  that  stimulations  to  speech  within  the  schoolroom 
are  often  but  feeble,  and  largely  artificial  or  too  distantly  medi- 
ated, while  those  outside  are  direct  and  impelling,  so  that  force  of 
utterance,  the  underlying  impulse  that  traces  the  groove  in  the 
brain  cell  and  makes  for  habit,  is  produced  in  conditions  that 
more  often  than  not  lean  toward  that  which  is  not  highly  desirable 
in  language. 

On  examination,  it  appears  that  the  first  condition  as  stated,  is 
practically  irremediable.  The  teacher  cannot  reform  the  diction 
of  the  home,  nor  can  he  increase  the  time  of  the  classhour. 

The  second  could  be  removed,  if  somehow,  in  addition  to  an 
intellectual  assent  to  the  proposition  that  pure  English  is  prefer- 
able to  corrupt  English,  which  any  class  will  readily  give,  the 
teacher  could  win  them  to  see  and  feel  and  know  by  experience, 
that  for  practical  purposes,  even  among  themselves,  it  would 
actually  work  better.  How  this  may  be  done  will  be  seen  through 
the  third. 

The  third,  the  most  fundamental,  can  be  changed  by  substitut- 
ing vital  and  real  stimulations  for  those  which  are  secondary  and 
artificial.  The  boy  who  wants  his  mother  to  write  a  note,  asking 
that  he  be  excused  from  school  an  hour  earlier  in  order  that  he  may 
attend  a  football  game,  exhibits  a  mastery  of  argument,  a  per- 
suasiveness of  presentation,  and  an  adeptness  in  refutation  that 
would  astonish  his  teacher,  before  whom  he  is  habitually  dumb. 
His  desire  is  strong,  and  his  means  of  obtaining  its  gratification  are 
effective.  His  English  is  not  the  approved  English  of  the  school- 
room, but  it  works.  In  any  matter  that  ha^  to  do  with  leader- 
ship among  the  boys,  there  is  a  power  behind  his  eloquence  that 
gets  things  done,  beside  which  the  rhetoric  of  the  schoolroom  is 
only  a  faint  shadow.  The  first  thing  to  be  done,  then,  is  to  intro- 
duce a  vital  and  moving  interest.  Put  aside  for  the  time  being,  all 
thought  of  trimming  and  pruning  and  shaping  and  concentrate 
upon  getting  something  worth  while  to  prune  by  producing  a 
powerful  stimulation.  Let  all  the  force  of  the  teacher  be  directed 
to  rousing  such  an  interest  in  the  subject  itself  that  the  pupils 
will  be  eager  to  talk  about  it.  Then  let  them  talk — do  not  ask 
them  to  write.  Let  the  teacher's  presence  be  felt,  not  as  a  judge, 
not  as  one  who  gives  grades,  but  as  a  sympathetic  encourager,  a 
quiet  director,  of  the  talking  which  they  are  themselves  doing. 
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Let  them  talk  freely;  get  them  to  thinking.  Put  them  to  work 
on  argument,  with  a  subject  vital,  and  directly  affecting  themselves. 
There  are  scores  of  questions  that  every  group  of  associated  hu- 
man beings  presents,  not  beyond  their  power  to  handle,  that  give 
si-oj^e  to  individuality  of  thought  and  feeling  and  expression.  Put 
them  on  the  defensive,  make  them  aware  of  an  audience  that  has 
to  be  convinced,  introduce  the  element  of  conflict  and  victory^  and 
in  less  than  a  week  the  most  timid  will  be  eagerly  requesting  an 
opi)ortunity  to  ^peak  again. 

The  vocabulary  used  under  this  stimulation  will  not  at  first  be 
a  desirable  one.  There  will  be  slang ;  there  will  be  bad  grammar ; 
there  will  be  sentences  innocent  of  structure  and  abounding  in 
objectionable  repetitions.  If  the  teacher  has  done  his  work  skill- 
fully, it  will  be  the  every-day  working  clothes  of  the  pupils' 
thoughts,  worn  unconsciously.  Let  him  congratulate  himself  if 
it  be  so,  for  he  has  bridged  the  gulf  between  the  two  vocabularies 
— not  by  extending  the  classroom  vocabulary  to  the  outside — 
that  attempt  has  proven  a  failure — but  by  bringing  the  outside 
vocabulary  into  the  schoolroom. 

Once  transfer  to  the  English  classroom  the  English  in  which 
the  boy  is  at  home,  and  get  him  started  freely  using  it  to  accom- 
plish a  purpose ;  let  the  purpose  be  a  highly  stimulating  one,  with 
the  possibility  of  a  combat  and  a  victory;  and  there  opens  up  a 
solution  of  the  problem  in  the  possibility  of  transforming  that 
vocabulary. 

The  habit  of  talking  to  an  audience  is  not  difficult  to  get.  Be- 
fore his  class,  the  boy  will  try  out  his  vocabulary,  and  test  it 
whether  it  works.  The  teacher  will  not  have  to  say  much  about 
bad  grammar.  As  the  boy  speaks  to  a  purpose,  and  listens  to 
his  fellows  speak,  he  will  feel  errors  of  speech  to  be  blemishes, 
hindrances  to  effectiveness,  which  will  fall  away  of  themselves. 
As  he  feels  a  need  in  a  vital  way  he  will  acquire  a  fuller  and 
richer  vocabulary. 

Remove  then,  the  traditional  restraints  and  inhibitions;  pro- 
vide stimulation  by  directing  the  interest  to  a  problem  that  has 
a  vital  bearing  on  life,  and  the  dualism  of  vocabulary  will  cease, 
because  the  artificial  situation  which  demanded  a  diction  artificial 
to  the  pupil  will  have  been  made  real,  the  teacher  having  allied 
with  himself. all  the  powers  of  the  pupils'  world,  will  have  solved 
his  problem. 


Examination  Questions  for  **  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  " 

Maud  E.  Kingslet. 

1.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  terms  ^^subject",  "theme",  "mo- 
tif", "treatment",  and  "style"  of  a  poem?  Illustrate  from  The 
CouETSHip  OF  Miles  Standish.  It  is  said  that  this  poem  has  two 
"themes"  of  universal  interest.    What  are  they? 

2.  How  will  you  characterize  the  poem  under  discussion?  Point 
out  those  features  of  the  poem  which  justify  the  terms  used  in  your 
characterization. 

3.  What  is  the  historical  foundation  of  The  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish?  Enumerate  all  the  well  known  facts  of  the  history  of 
the  period  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  poem.  Are  you  familiar 
with  any  works  of  prose  fiction  dealing  with  the  same  period? 

4.  Make  titles  for  fifteen  pictures  with  which  to  illustrate  this 
poem.  Enumerate  the  details  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
any  five  of  these  pictures. 

5.  Tell  the  story  of  Miles  Standish's  courtship.  With  whom  are 
you  more  in  sympathy,  with  Standish  or  with  Alden?    Why? 

6.  "Lines  and  passages  in  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish 
are  among  the  English-speaking  world's  most  familiar  possessions." 
Quote  ten  of  these  passages,  giving  the  context  for  each. 

7.  Describe  the  metre  of  the  poem.  What  are  the  advantages  of 
the  metre  for  this  particular  poem?  Describe  the  different  effects 
produced  by  this  metre  in  the  Wooing  Scene  and  in  the  passage 
describing  Standish's  defeat  of  the  Indians. 

8.  What  are  the  most  conspicuous  excellences  of  the  literary  style 
of  the  poem  ?  Discuss  the  diction  and  the  kind  of  figure  used  through- 
out. Show  that  the  figures  are  eminently  fitted  to  the  character  of 
the  story. 

9.  Enumerate  the  salient  points  of  the  story  of  the  poem.  How 
much  of  the  narrative  is  developed  around  Priscilla's  question,  "Why 
don't  you  speak  for  yourself,  John?'' 

10.  Draw  the  contrast  between  Miles  Standish  and  John  Alden,  as 
regards  personal  appearance  and  character.  Which  do  you  like  better  ? 
Why? 

11.  Describe  the  closing  scene  of  the  story.  In  these  days  of 
"realism"  in  story  writing,  what  would,  doubtless,  have  been  the 
ending?    Which  ending  would  you  prefer?    Why? 

12.  Enumerate  those  incidents  and  scenes  which  lead  up  to  the 
denoument  of  the  plot.  Which  scene  is  the  climax  of  the  simple 
plot?  From  the  simple  and  lovely  picture  which  closes  the  poem, 
draw  conclusions  as  to  the  personaliiy  of  the  author. 
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13.  Give  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  Longfellow.  What  fact  in 
the  poet's  life  connects  him  closely  with  his  poem  ?  "The  Courtship 
OF  Miles  Standish"  is  "one  of  three  crowning  heights  of  Longfel- 
low's range  of  more  ambitious  things" — name  the  other  two  poems 
and  state  the  subject  of  each.  In  what  other  poems  has  Longfellow 
depicted  Colonial  life  ? 

14.  Describe  Plymouth  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Alden  and  Pris- 
cilla,  using  the  poem  as  your  only  source  of  information.  Describe 
the  Plymouth  of  today.  What  traces  remain  of  the  personages,  places, 
and  events  described  or  mentioned  in  our  poem? 

15.  "Nothing  was  heard  in  the  room  hut  the  hurrying  pen  of  the 
stripling'' — Write  a  letter  purporting  to  be  from  John  Alden,  contain- 
ing full  tidings  of  "that  terrible  winter." 

16.  Write  short  papers  on  the  following  subjects : 
( 1 ) .     A  Sunday  in  Old  Plymouth. 

(2).     The  Puritans  and  the  Indians. 

(3).     The  Indians  of  the  Poem. 

(4).     Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Pilgrims. 

17.  Describe  the  wedding  of  Priscilla.  Describe  in  full  three  other 
scenes  which  you  consider  especially  effective. 

18.  Relate  the  history  of  John  Alden,  Priscilla  Mullens,  and  Miles 
Standish,  both  before  and  after  the  period  covered  by  the  poem. 

19.  Relate  that  portion  of  the  story  suggested  by  each  of  the 
following  passages : 

(1) .     Yonder  there,  on  the  hill  hy  the  sea,  lies  huried  Rose  Standish. 

(2).     I  am  a  malcer  of  war,  and  not  a  maker  of  phrases. 

(3).  Led  hy  their  Indian  guide,  hy  EohomoTc,  friend  of  the  white 
man. 

(4).     Not  one  looked  hack,  who  had  set  his  hand  to  this  ploughing. 

(5).  Why  does  the  hridegroom  start  and  stare  at  the  strange  ap- 
parition ? 

20.  Explain  the  allusion  in  each  of  the  following  and  give  the 
context  for  each  passage : 

(1).     God  had  sifted  three  kingdoms  to  find  the  wheat  for  this 

planting. 
(2).    My  foot  was  the  first  that  stepped  on  the  rock — 
(3).     Not  Angles,  hut  Angels. 
(4).     The  immortal  Tivelfth  Legion. 
(5).     Huge  as  Ooliath  of  Oath. 
(6).     "Puritan  flowers'*,  he  said,  "and  the  type  of  Puritan  maidr 

ens." 

21.  Describe  in  full,  the  picture  with  which  the  story  of  the  poem 
opens.  To  what  extent  is  this  opening  scene  a  character  revealing 
episode  ?    How  much  of  the  story  does  the  first  canto  reveal  ? 

22.  Describe  in  full  the  sailing  of  the  Mayflower.  What  line  in 
the  description  appeals  to  you  most? 
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6.  Lines  and  passages  in  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish 
dont  you  speak  for  yourself ,  John  V  Draw  the  contrast  between  Miles 
Standish  and  John  Alden,  as  regards  personal  appearance  and  char- 
acter.   Which  do  you  like  better?    Why? 

23.  Give  a  title  for  each  of  the  cantos  of  the  poem  and  stat^  that 
portion  of  the  story  developed  by  each  canto. 

24.  To  whom  does  each  of  the  following  passages  refer: 
(1).     Short  of  stature  he  was,  hut  strongly  built  and  athletic. 
(2).     Naked  down  to  the  waist  and  grim  and  ferocious  in  aspect. 
(3).     Fair-haired,  azure  eyed,  with  delicate  Saxon  complexion. 
(4) .     She  was  the  first  to  die  of  all  who  came  in  the  Mayflower. 
(5).     The  loveliest  maiden  in  Plym.outh. 

(6).     Only  one  of  them  old,  the  hill  that  was.  nearest  to  heaven. 

(7).     He  is  a  little  chimney  and  heated  hot  in  a  moment. 

(8).     Here  is  a  fellow  who  could  doth  write  and  fight,  and  in  hath 

tvas  equally  skillful. 
(9).     Youngest  of  all  was  he  of  the  men  who  came  in  the  May- 

floiuer. 

25.  Give  the  history  of  the  settlers  of  Plymouth,  stating  why  they 
were  called  Pilgrims  and  Puritans.  Why  was  the  place  of  settlement 
named  "Plymouth"  ?  Give  the  names  of  at  least  five  of  the  Pilgrims 
who  were  living  in  Plymouth  at  the  time  covered  by  the  story  of  the 
poem. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  in  "Good  Housekeeping^*  for 
October,  speaks  vigorously  in  regard  to  the  present  requirements  of 
our  high  schools  and  their  relation  to  the  health  of  our  girls.  Par- 
ents who  have  daughters  in  such  schools  will  be  grateful  for  this 
outspoken  condemnation  of  the  high  pressure  system  that  breaka 
down  so  many  young  women,  unfitting  them  for  happiness  and  the 
duties  that  await  them  in  life.  Dr.  Hutchinson  makes  constructive 
as  well  as  destructive  suggestions.  We  quote  a  few  paragraphs  in  the 
belief  that  they  are  well  worth  considering : 

"The  burning  problem  of  the  season  and  the  day  is,  'How  can  our 
girls  survive  the  high  school?*  The  question  has  been  asked  by 
anxious  mothers  and  thoughtful  fathers  for  decades  past,  with  but 
little  appreciable  progress  toward  an  answer.  The  time  has  come  to- 
reverse  the  question,  and  ask,  'How  long  can  the  high  school  survive 
the  girl  and  her  demands  for  health  and  happiness?*  Put  this  way 
we  ought  to  get  an  answer  to  the  question  in  about  six  weeks. 

"Hitherto,  we  have  been  working  at  the  problem  wrong  end  to.  We 
have  been  regarding  culture  as  a  fixed  and  immutable  law,  a  divine 
ordinance  handed  dovm  from  some  collegiate  Mount  Sinai,  to  which 
the  girl  must  conform  at  her  peril,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  life  of  in- 
validism, or  an  early  death.  Our  daughters  simply  must  have  an  edu- 
cation, must  graduate,  whether  they  win  a  diploma  or  an  epitaph; 
whether  their  degrees  are  engrossed  upon  creamy  parchment  and 
tied  with  a  blue  ribbon,  or  carved  upon  snowy  marble  and  set  up  in 
the  cemetery." 

****** 

"What  has  this  joyous,  red-blooded,  dancing,  fun-loving,  sun-loving 
creature  to  do  with  brick  walls  and  the  stuffy  air  of  schoolrooms  and 
prim,  little,  angular  desks  set  in  rigid  rows,  and  lessons  to  match; 
with  four  years  of  confinement  at  hard  labor  as  exhausting  and  as 
profitless  as  the  treadmill  and  without  even  the  advantage  of  develop- 
ing the  leg  muscles?  Surely  her  place  is  with  the  birds  and  the 
squirrels,  the  flowers  and  the  butterflies,  roaming  the  woods  and  mak- 
ing friends  with  the  other  beautiful,  shy,  wild  things.  Does  any  one 
doubt  what  the  result  of  such  an  education  as  this  for  these  three 
critical  years  would  be,  supplemented  by  the  watchful  care  of  the 
mother,  the  wise  counsel  and  delighted  companionship  of  her  father 

and  the  good  comradeship  of  her  brothers  and  other  girls'  brothers  ?" 
****** 

"Suppose  we  try  to  make  the  school  for  these  critical  years  of  the 
girl's  life — yes,  and  for  all  other  years — as  much  like  a  big,  busy, 
happy  home  as  possible,  with  spacious  parlors  and  sunny  moming^ 
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rooms ;  with  quiet,  breezy  alcoves  for  writing  and  study ;  with  a  piazza 
dining-room,  and  one  of  the  gardens,  manual  training  shops  and  sheds, 
a  swimming  pool,  playgrounds  for  basket-ball  and  rounders,  drill 
grounds,  and  open-air  dancing  greens.  This  again,  is  no  mere  rosy 
vision,  but  the  hard-headed,  actual  demand  of  practical  educators. 
The  mii^imum  grounds  for  new  schoolhouses  have  for  three  years  been 
laid  down  by  the  Chicago  School  Board,  at  two  acres;  and  six  acres 
are  recommended  where  possible." 

4c  4c  *  H:  «  4( 

"So  the  first  principle  of  the  new  curriculum  must  be  that  at  least 
four,  and  preferably  six  of  the  available  ten  hours  of  the  young  girFs 
working  day  shall  be  spent  on  some  pretext  or  another  in  the  open 
air.  It  is  simply  astonishing  how  many  subjects  even  of  our  present 
classic  curriculum  can  be  taught  in  the  open  air  when  once  you  have 
made  up  your  mind  that  you  "have  to."  The  adoption  of  this  gen- 
eral principle  would  vastly  improve  the  hygienic  conduct  and  condi- 
tions of  the  girFs  home  life.  Indeed,  it  must  be  remembered,  and 
constantly  borne  in  mind,  that  the  silly,  artificial  -barriers  and  preju- 
dices which  the  rational  education  has  to  fight  are  not  merely  those 
of  the  schools,  but  of  society  and  of  the  home.  The  school  is  or^y  one 
manifestation  of  the  crushing  straight-jacket  of  forms  and  cereiiionies 
into  which  at  this  age  the  young  girl  is  being  strapped  down  for  life, 
of  the  stifling  net  of  fine  ladyism  and  frippery  and  propriety  which  is 
being  thrown  over  her  head.  Does  she  want  to  run,  romp,  play, 
shout  and  sing  from  pure  joy  of  being  alive,  even  on  the  one  morning 
of  the  week  on  which  the  school  program  leaves  her  free,  she  is 
promptly  jerked  back  and  sat  upon  by  a  watchful  mother,  sister,  or 
aunt,  and  told  in  acidulous  tones  that  she  is  getting  too  big  for  such 
childishness." 


This  interesting  and  significant  statement  is  furnished  by  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee,  Xew  York: — 

Dr.  Edward  N.  Clopper,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  for  the  Mississippi  Valley,  in  his  new  book  "Child 
Labor  in  City  Streets"  (Macmillan,  1912),  quotes  the  results  of  in- 
vestigations in  St  Louis,  Cincinnati,  New  York  and  Toledo  to  prove 
that  children  who  are  at  work  out  of  school  hours  are  more  backward 
than  the  average  child.  For  instance,  in  Toledo,  out  of  287  school 
children  who  were  engaged  in  street  trades  out  of  school  hours  and  of 
whom  the  great  majority  were  newsboys,  55  per  cent,  were  backward 
as  against  37  per  cent,  of  backward  children  among  the  total  number 
enrolled.  The  retardation  was  more  serious  among  the  street  workers 
than  among  the  others,  26.7  per  cent,  of  the  retarded  street  workers 
being  three  or  more  years  behind,  as  against  17.7  per  cent,  of  all  re- 
tarded children.  Dr.  Clopper  truly  says,  "These  figures  become  all 
the  more  significant  when  it  is  remembered  that  figures  for  the  total 
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enrollment  include  the  street  workers,  so  that  the  comparison  does 
not  appear  to  be  as  unfavorable  to  the  street  workers  as  it  is  in 
reality." 

In  Toledo,  from  the  same  survey,  a  study  was  made  of  the  169 
street  workers  ten  to  thirteen  years  of  age.  It  showed  61  per  cent,  of 
them  backward,  38  per  cent,  normal,  and  only  one  per  cent,  ahead.  A 
similar  study  of  177  newsboys  in  New  York  City,  ten  to  thirteen  years 
of  age,  where  they  are  subject  to  restrictions  as  to  hours,  showed  67 
per  cent,  of  backward  children,  only  32  per  cent,  normal  and  one 
per  cent,  ahead.  "There  are  of  course  other  factors  which  contribute 
to  bring  about  this  condition  of  backwardness,  such  as  poverty,  mal- 
nutrition and  mental  deficiency,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
evil  effects  of  street  work  are  in  large  measure  responsible  for  the 
j)nor  showing  made  in  the  schools  by  the  children  who  follow  such 
occupation." 

Ten  states  and  four  cities  have  attempted  a  very  limited  restriction 
of  street  trading.  Dr.  Clopper  points  out  that  "all  efforts  to  secure 
such  regulation  should  be  based  upon  the  principle  that  street  trading 
is  an  undesirable  form  of  labor  for  children."  He  fully  proves  this 
contention  by  a  review  of  its  effects  upon  health,  morals  and  efficiency. 
"American  child  labor  laws  usually  contain  a  provision  to  the  effect 
that  no  child  under  sixteen  years  shall  engage  in  any  employment 
that  may  be  considered  dangerous  to  its  life  or  limb  or  where  its 
health  may  be  injured  or  morals  depraved.  .  .  In  this  list  of  un- 
desirable forms  of  labor,  street  work  should  be  included.  Great 
Britain  has  had  far  more  experience  in  the  matter  of  regulating  the 
work  of  children  than  any  state  in  this  country,  and  in  the  light  of  all 
this  experience,  her  departmental  committ-ee  of  1910  has  emphatically 
declared  that  street  trading  by  boys  under  seventeen  and  girls  under 
eighteen  should  be  absolutely  prohibited.  .  .  This  should  be  our 
ideal  in  America." 


Fifteen  thousand  dollars  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  Xational  Associa- 
tion of  xVudubon  Societies  to  be  used  during  the  school  year  of 
1912-13  in  aiding  teachers  and  pupils  to  push  the  work  of  bird  study 
in  the  schools.  In  expending  this  fund  the  Association  plans  to  pro- 
vide the  teachers,  without  expense  to  them,  a  number  of  publications 
on  bird  study;  for  the  pupils  a  set  of  ten  colored  pictures  of  Ameri- 
can birds  from  original  drawings  made  for  the  purpose  by  the  best 
aj-tists  in  America,  and  also  leaflets  discussing  the  habits  and  activi- 
ties of  the  birds  and  an  Audubon  button.  The  Association  during 
the  school  year  of  1911-12  was  able  to  supply  material  to  teachers 
which  resulted  in  about  thirty  thousand  children  receiving  systematic 
instruction  in  bird  study.  This  was  all  done  in  connection  with  their 
otlier  school  work,  and  did  not  interfere  with  the  regular  school 
duties  in  the  slightest.     Teachers  from  all  over  the  country  have 
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written  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  of  the  way  in  which  this  move- 
ment is  being  received  by  the  pupils  and  also  by  the  parents.  The 
following  endorsement  is  given  to  the  work  by  Hon.  P.  P.  Claxton,  U. 
•S.  Commissioner  of  Education : 

"I  consider  the  work  of  the  Junior  Audubon  classes  very  important 
for  both  educational  and  economic  results,  and  I  congratulate  you 
upon  the  opportunity  of  extending  it.  The  bird  clause  in  the  Mosaic 
law  ends  with  the  words:  'That  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and  that 
thou  mayest  prolong  thy  days.'  The  principle  still  holds.  I  hope 
that  through  your  efforts  the  American  people  may  soon  be  better  in- 
formed in  regard  to  our  wild  birds  and  their  value."  Correspondence 
-addressed  to  T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  Secretary,  1974  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  will  bring  detailed  information. 


We  do  not  hesitate  to  commend  in  this  department  of  Education 
•any  good  thing  that  is  closely  connected  with  school  interests.  There- 
fore, without  any  "axe  to  grind"  of  our  own,  but  purely  for  love  of 
L  good  cause  well  presented,  we  call  attention  to  a  new  educational 
magazine  called  "The  Playground."  It  will  tell  you  what  you  wish  to 
know  about  playground  management  and  activities,  folk-dancing, 
dramatic  play,  games,  story-telling  and  athletics.  It  will  keep  you 
in  touch  with  the  latest  developments  in  recreation  center  work  and 
the  wider  use  of  the  school  building;  with  recreational  surveys  made 
in  cities  and  rural  communities.  It  will  give  you  the  opportunity  to 
learn  how  other  communities  are  meeting  their  recreation  problems. 
It  will  describe  festivals  and  pageants,  which  are  fast  becoining  a 
very  important  phase  of  community  recreation.  It  contains  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Playground  and  Eecreation 
Association  of  America,  and  the  Year  Book  giving  statistics  regarding 
playground  work  throughout  the  country.  "The  Playground"  is  an 
illustrated  monthly  of  thirty-six  pages.  Price  $2.00  a  year,  issued  by 
The  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  1  Madison 
Avenue,  ISTew  York  City. 


At  the  fifth  International  Congress  of  Mathematicians  recently 
held  at  Cambridge,  England,  Professor  David  Eugene  Smith  of 
TeacheTs  College,  Columbia  University,  was  appointed  to  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  International  Commission  on  the  Teaching  of  Mathe- 
matics to  serve  with  Professor  Klein  of  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
Professor  Fehr  of  the  University  of  Geneva,  and  Sir  George  Greenhill 
of  London.  This  commission  was  created  at  the  Congress  of  Mathe- 
maticians held  four  years  ago  in  Rome  and  consisted  then  of  the  three 
scientists  last  named.  The  reports,  of  which  some  250  were  made  to 
the  commission  from  various  countries,  were  so  interesting  and  so 
valuable  that  the  commission  was  reappointed  for  another  four  years, 
with  the  addition  of  Professor  Smith. 
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Professor  Smith  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  mathematicians  in  this 
country  and  the  author  of  a  number  of  books  on  the  history  of  mathe- 
matics as  well  as  of  many  leading  text-books  in  the  various  branches 
of  mathematics. 


The  original  purpose  of  American  colleges  was  mainly  to  train 
men  for  the  ministry,  but  so  it  is  no  longer.  Harvard,  founded  chiefly 
to  educate  clergymen,  now  gives  to  this  profession  barely  two  per  cent, 
of  her  graduates;  Yale,  begun  under  similar  impulses,  now  contrib- 
utes a  meager  three  per  cent.  This  and  other  interesting  changes  in 
the  professions  favored  by  college  graduates  are  described  in  a  bulle- 
tin by  Bailey  B.  Burritt  on  "Professional  Distribution  of  University 
and  College  Graduates,^'  just  issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education. 

The  decline  in  the  numbers  going  into  the  ministry  has  been  ac- 
companied by  a  rise  in  the  professions  of  teaching,  law,  and  business. 
All  three  have  been  more  or  less  consistent  gainers  at  the  expense  of 
the  ministry. 

A  final  summary  of  37  representative  colleges  shows  that  teaching 
is  now  the  dominant  profession  of  college  graduates,  with  25  per  cent. ; 
business  takes  20  per  cent. ;  law,  which  took  one-third  of  all  the  gradu- 
ates at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  now  claims  but  15 
per  cent.;  medicine  takes  between  6  and  7  per  cent,  and  seems  to  be 
slightly  on  the  decline;  engineering  is  slowly  going  up,  but  still  takes 
only  3  or  4  per  cent. ;  while  the  ministry,  with  its  present  5  or  6  per 
cent,  of  the  total,  has  reached  the  lowest  mark  for  that  profession  in 
the  two  and  a  half  centuries  of  American  college  history.  The  above 
is  from  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  promotion  of 
the  religious  education  of  our  young  people,  that  they  are  adopting 
so  many  of  the  best  methods  used  in  the  public  schools.  The  graded 
system  has  come  to  the  Sunday  School  to  stay.  It  is  an  immense 
advance  upon  the  old .  one-lesson-f or-all  method.  Teacher- training 
classes  are  following,  as  a  matter  of  course;  and  the  organization  of 
bodies  of  Sunday  School  officials  for  the  discussion  of  problems  and 
the  improvement  of  methods  is  now  a  well  nigh  world-wide  move- 
ment. An  example  of  a  strong,  voluntary,  interdenominational  or- 
ganization, for  fellowship  and  work  along  these  lines,  is  found  in  the 
"Sunday  School  Superintendents'  Union  of  Boston  and  Vicinity."' 
This  body  is  made  up  chiefly  of  Baptists,  Congregationalists  and 
Methodists,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians  and 
others,  affording  an  admirable  example  of  practical  church  union. 
Its  meetings  are  held  monthly  on  Monday  evenings,  from  October  to 
May,  with  a  social  hour,  banquet  and  program  of  addresses  and 
discusions.     This  year  it  has  several  efficient  committees  through 
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which  it  is  making  its  influence  felt,  out  among  the  churches.  It 
has  a  committee  on  Teacher-Training,  a  Sex-Education  committee, 
and  a  Visiting  committee,  all  of  which  are  busy  along  valuable  lines 
of  religious  education.  The  following  questions  from  a  recent  bulle- 
tin of  the  Visiting  committee  are  intended  to  guide  the  observations 
of  superintendents  and  teachers  whom  the  committee  sends  out  to 
visit  other  schools  in  the  effort  to  discover  the  best  methods  and  to 
promote  sociability  and  a  professional  spirit.  We  reproduce  this 
"questionaire'^  in  the  belief  that  it  will  be  of  interest  to  many  of  our 
readers  who,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  are  leaders  in  Church 
and  Sunday  School  affairs  as  well  as  in  secular  education.  It  should 
be  said  that  the  visitors  are  instructed  "to  carry  a  message  of  good 
cheer^'  and  to  "look  for  things  that  will  bring  encouragement  and  in- 
spiration to  the  members  of  the  Union",  on  these  visits.  They  are 
left  free  to  make  their  own  wholly  original  observations  if  they  prefer ; 
but  the  "questionaire"  is  intended  to  be  suggestive.    It  is  as  follows : 

1.  Approximate  number  of  pupils? 

2.  Approximate  number  of  teachers? 

3.  Is  the  school  graded?     If  so,  when? 

4.  If  graded,  how  is  the  system  working? 

5.  What  special  methods  are  used  for  winning  men? 

6.  What  special  methods  are  used  for  winning  women? 

7.  What  special  methods  are  used  for  winning  the  older  boys? 

8.  Is   there  a   Kindergarten?     If  so,   how  supported   and  con- 
ducted? 

9.  Are  there  Teacher^s  Meetings?    If  so,  how  conducted? 

10.  Are  there  Teacher-Training  Classes? 

11.  Is  sex  instruction  attempted?     If  so,  how? 

12.  How  is  an  interest  in  missions  promoted? 

13.  Are  the  opening  and  closing  exercises  effectively  utilized? 

14.  What  place  is  given  to  music? 

15.  How  are  the  collections  taken  and  for  what  used? 

16.  Is  there  a  Sunday  School  Library?    Is  it  well  patronized? 

17.  Of  additions  to  the  church  on  confession  of  faith,  what  per- 
centage is  from  the  School  ? 

18.  What  part  does  the  Pastor  take  in  the  activities  of  the  school? 

19.  Is  the  school  represented  in  the  Sunday  School  Superinten- 
dent's Union? 

20.  What  strikes  you  as  the  strongest  feature  in  this  school? 

21.  Do  you  feel  that  your  visit  to  this  school  has  helped  you? 


Foreign  Notes 

Vocational  Education  in  Prussia. — Prussia  is  moving  with 
rapid  strides  toward  a  complete  system  of  obligatory  vocational  educa- 
tion. The  industrial  continuation  schools  being  part  of  the  public 
school  system  in  each  community,  the  question  of  compulsory  or 
optional  attendance  has  heretofore  been  determined  by  the  respective 
municipalities.  The  Government,  however,  by  conditioning  its  an- 
nual appropriations  to  the  continuation  schools  on  the  establishment 
of  compulsory  attendance,  has  succeeded  in  inducing  most  of  the  com- 
munities to  adopt  this  rule.  After  agitation  for  a  number  of  years, 
a  draft  of  a  national  law  has  recently  been  submitted  to  the  Prussian 
Legislature  which  makes  three  years  attendance  at  an  industrial  or 
commercial  continuation  school,  obligatory  on  the  part  of  all  boys 
under  18  years  of  age  who  are  employed  in  industrial  or  commercial 
work  in  the  particular  community.  The  boys  usually  finish  the  com- 
mon schools  at  the  age  of  14  or  15,  and,  according  to  the  proposed 
State  law,  their  compulsory  attendance  at  the  continuation  school  will 
continue  for  three  years  or  until  the  end  of  their  apprenticeship,  but 
not  beyond  the  18th  year.  It  is  also  provided  in  the  bill  that  one  can 
be  released  by  the  school  authorities  from  the  obligation  to  attend  the 
public  industrial  continuation  school  by  attendance  during  the  re- 
quired legal  period,  and  for  an  equal  number  of  hours  at  a  guild  or 
other  continuation  school  or  trade  school,  provided  that  the  instruc- 
tion at  such  school  has  been  recognized  by  the  President  of  the  re- 
spective Government  District  (Kegierungs-Praesident)  as  an  adequate 
substitute. 

The  tuition  in  a  public  industrial  continuation  school  is  very  small, 
usually  about  $1.50  per  year  for  an  apprentice,  and  about  $1.00  for  a 
factory  operative  or  other  unskilled  worker,  and  is  paid  by  the  master 
or  employer.  The  main  financial  burden,  however,  is  borne  by  the 
municipality  aided  by  State  appropriations  if  the  local  authorities 
have  established  compulsory  attendance. 


Public  Instruction  in  Bulgaria. — The  fact  of  Bulgaria's  long 
preparation  for  war  explains  the  remarkable  success  of  its  army  in  the 
present  war  with  Turkey.  In  the  same  spirit  the  endeavor  was  made 
from  the  time  the  independence  of  the  country  was  declared  to  create 
a  system  of  public  instruction,  where  none  existed.  The  first  legisla- 
tive assembly  of  the  independent  nation,  which  convened  in  1879, 
adopted  an  education  law  of  comprehensive  scope  providing  for  pri- 
mary schools,  secondary  schools  (gymnasia  and  progymnasia).  Uni- 
versity, School  of  Arts  and  School  of  Music;  subsequent  legislation 
has  increased  the  central  control  of  the  system.    As  regards  secondary 
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education  equal  provision  is  made  for  both  boys  and  girls;  the  law 
expressly  declares  that  in  each  department  the  State  shall  maintain 
two  secondary  schools;  one  for  boys,  the  other  for  girls. 

The  complete  execution  of  this  law  has  been  impossible  but  such 
advance  has  been  made  that  in  1910  there  were  3,786  elementary  schools 
employing  8,697  teachers  and  enrolling  430,011  pupils  (262,394  boys, 
167,717  girls)  which  was  equivalent  to  12  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
There  were  ialso  319  secondary  schools  enrolling  40,050  boys  and 
28,448  girls.  The  State  bears  two-thirds  the  cost  of  elementary 
schools  and  one-half  that  of  the  secondary  schools,  the  municipal  and 
communal  authorities  providing  the  remainder.  In  1911  the  budget 
for  public  instruction  exceeded  $4,700,000. 

The  other  Balkan  States  have  made  public  instruction  a  prominent 
interest  of  the  government  and  in  this  respect  offer  a  striking  contrast 
to  Turkey.  The  Turks,  though  not  openly  hostile  to  Byzantine  or  to 
modern  education  and  culture,  have  looked  upon  both  with  indiffer- 
ence and  contempt;  for  them  the  Koran  is  all  sufficient.  They  have 
not  interfered  directly  with  the  education  of  the  Christian  inhabitants 
of  the  Empire  when  these  have  been  able  to  pay  liberally  for  the  priv- 
ilege. But  no  career,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  has  been  open  to 
Christians  in  Turkey  save  that  which  the  church  might  afford.  Under 
these  conditions  the  Greek  church  has  been  the  bond  of  union  between 
all  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan  as  well  as  between  the  king- 
doms which  have  separated  from  the  Turkish  Empire.  For  this  reason 
the  present  war  assumes  in  a  sense  the  aspect  of  a  religious  struggle. 

[Teachers  interested  in  this  war  which  will  change  the  map  of 
Europe  will  find  a  lucid  statement  of  the  position  of  Austria-Hungary 
in  relation  to  it  in  the  Independent  of  Nov.  7,  1912;  the  article  is 
by  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons,  Instructor  in  Robert  College,  Constan- 
tinople] . 

The  Greek  educational  system  culminates  in  the  National  Univer- 
sity at  Athens,  which  draws  students  from  all  the  Balkan  States.  In 
April,  1837,  Otho  appointed  by  the  Powers  to  be  the  first  king  of 
regenerated  Greece  issued  a  decree  for  the  establishment  of  a  univer- 
sity. Following  the  custom  of  the  Germans  he  named  the  new  in- 
stitution after  himself,  and  not  until  1862  was  the  name  changed  to 
National  University. 

According  to  the  decree  of  1837  there  were  to  be  four  faculties; 
theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy.  In  1904  there  was  added 
a  faculty  of  physical  and  mathematical  sciences.  Each  faculty  is  un- 
der the  presidency  of  a  dean.  Prior  to  1882  the  professors  were 
chosen  by  the  Government.  The  combined  faculties  elect  a  rector 
annually.  The  highest  governing  body  of  the  university  is  the  senate, 
whose  membership  includes  the  rector  of  the  university;  the  rector 
of  the  preceding  year;  the  dean,  and  one  other  representative  from 
each  of  the  five  faculties.  Since  1882  each  faculty  proposes  the  candi- 
dates for  the  professorships,  and  the  Minister  of  Education  appoints. 
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The  Govermnent  pays  the  larger  portion  of  the  salaries  of  the 
university  officers.  Students  pay  2  dr.  (about  40  cents)  a  year  for  a 
certificate  of  attendance  in  each  course  they  take.  Tuition  amounts 
to  160  dr.  per  year,  and  there  is  an  examination  fee  of  250  dr.  in  the 
legal  and  medical  faculties,  but  only  150  dr.  in  the  other  faculties. 
The  diploma  costs  50  dr. 


A  New  Institute  of  Pedagogy. — The  present  season  has  been 
marked  in  Switzerland  by  the  establishment  at  Geneva  of  a  school  of 
high  pedagogic  studies  which  bears  the  name,  "Institute  J.-J. 
liousseau''.  The  purpose  of  the  Institute  is  two  fold:  (1)  to  meet  the 
demand  on  the  part  of  teachers  for  instruction  in  psychology  and 
pedology;  (2)  to  insure  the  continued  development  of  the  science  of 
education.  In  this  double  function  the  Institute  responds  to  a  very 
real  need  and  at  the  same  time  gives  proof  that  the  "science  of  educa- 
tion" is  no  longer  an  empty  phrase.  This  proof  is  found  in  the  very 
definite  programs  of  the  Institute  which  comprises  general  psychol- 
ogy, the  psychology  of  the  child,  "puericulture,"  "didactics", 
school  hygiene,  with  special  attention  to  the  maladies  of  childhood, 
the  psychopathology  and  pedagogy  of  abnormal  and  backward  chil- 
dren, moral  and  social  education,  and  the  history  and  philosophy  of 
the  great  educators.  The  method  of  training  is  to  be  eminently  prac- 
tical and  individual  and  necessarily  presupposes  a  completed  course 
of  general  education  on  the  part  of  the  students,  in  other  words  it  is 
post-graduate. 

In  an  expose  of  the  principles  and  purposes  of  this  establishment,  its 
chief  promoter.  Professor  Claparede  of  the  University  of  Geneva,  calls 
attention  to  the  institutions  in  different  countries  which  fulfill  in  some 
degree  the  same  mission.  These  include,  in  America,  the  children's 
Institute  of  Clark  University  and  Witmer's  Psychologic  Clinic  at 
Philadelphia,  the  pedagogic  sections  of  the  University  of  La  Plata, 
and  of  the  University  of  Chile;  in  Europe  the  municipal  laboratory 
of  educational  psychology  at  Milan,  a  similar  laboratory  at  Antwerp 
and  several  centres  in  Germany,  among  the  last  notably  the  Seminar 
at  Jena. 

It  has  long  been  admitted  that  education  is  an  art  founded  upon 
philosophy,  to  this  basis  science  must  be  added. 

A.  T.  S. 


Book  Notices 

THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  PHYSICS.  By  George  Anthony  Hill.  Ginn  and 
'Company.  Price,  $1.10. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  present  the  subject  in  the  briefest  form  con- 
sistent with  clearness  and  accuracy.  In  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
which  can  be  covered  easily  in  a  course  of  one  year  or  less,  according  to 
the  number  of  recitations  each  week,  the  subject  is  treated.  Great  care 
also  has  been  exercised  in  arranging  the  questions  in  logical  sequence,  to 
develop  the  subject  with  the  utmost  ease  and  naturalness.  It  is  assumed 
that  a  suitable  laboratory  course  of  experiments  will  be  carried  on  in 
connection  with  the  course  outlined  in  this  textbook. 

A  NEW  SERIES  IN  WOODWOKK  AND  CAEPENTRY.  By  Charles  A. 
King,  formerly  Director  of  Manual  Training,  Eastern  High  School,  Bay 
City,  Mich.  American  Book  Company.  Elements  of  woodwork.  Elements 
of  Construction.  Constructive  Carpentry.  Inside  Finishing-.  Handbook 
for  Teachers  and  Normal  Schools. 

This  is  the  only  series  of  textbooks  in  woodwork  and  carpentry  which 
occupies  a  place  midway  between  books  of  a  very  elementary  nature  and 
those  that  are  very  technical.  It  combines  in  a  simple  and  systematic 
manner  much  of  the  material  usually  found  in  both  elementary  and  tech- 
nical books,  and  by  carefully  planned  exercises  leads  the  student  natural- 
ly from  the  rudimentary  to  the  advanced  work.  The  books  are  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  all  grades  of  students  in  any  school  or  institution  in 
which  elementary  or  advanced  woodwork,  carpentry,  or  joinery  is  taught. 

A  TWO  YEARS'  COURSE  IN  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  By  Charles 
Lane  Hanson,  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  Boston.  Ginn  &  Company. 
Price,  90  cents. 

The  author's  "English  Composition,"  although  used  for  two-year 
courses  in  some  schools,  is  generally  considered  a  first-year  book.  The 
present  volume  provides  an  abundance  of  material  for  the  first  and  the 
second  year  of  any  high  school.  It  has  many  features  that  will  commend 
it  to  teachers  of  this  subject. 

ILLUSTRATED  LESSONS  IN  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC.  By 
Erie  E.  Clippinger,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Indiana  State  Normal 
School.    371  pages.    Illustrated.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company.    Price,  $1.00. 

This  book  is  different  from  other  texts  on  this  subject,  in  that  it  unites 
the  study  of  rhetoric  with  the  study  of  composition  in  a  practical  way. 
The  pupil  who  studies  this  book  learns  from  the  very  beginning  of  his 
theme  work  how  and  why  the  principles  of  rhetoric,  the  rules  of  grammar 
and  the  niceties  of  diction  are  related  to  his  own  attempts  at  writing. 
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EUROPE  AND  ITS  PEOPLE.  By  Will  S.  Monroe  and  Miss  Anna  Buck- 
bee.     Harper  and  Brothers.     Price,  40  cents. 

An  excellent  little  introductory  geographic  Eeader  for  the  fourth  school 
year. 

HEREDITY  AND  EUGENICS.  A  course  of  Lectures  summarizing  re- 
cent advances  in  knowledge,  in  variation,  heredity,  and  evolution  and  it» 
relation  to  plant,  animal  and  human  improvement  and  welfare.  By  Wil- 
liam Ernest  Castle,  John  Merle  Coulter,  Charles  Benedict  Davenport,  Ed- 
ward Murray  East,  William  Lawrence  Tower.  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press.     Price,  $2.50  net. 

The  intent  of  this  volume  is  indicated  by  the  sub-title.  Great  advance* 
in  knowledge  are  being  made  by  modern  scholarship,  largely  through  the 
laboratory  method.  In  the  realm  of  investigation  covered  by  the  studies 
reported  in  this  book  important  discoveries  are  being  applied  to  the 
human  race  with  a  good  prospect  that  many  evils  arising  out  of  igno- 
rance and  carelessness  may  be  eliminated  and  a  stronger,  nobler  race 
may  be  produced  in  years  to  come. 

ELOQUENCE.  By  Garrett  P.  Serviss.  New  York.  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Price,  $1.25,  net. 

Here  is  a  book  of  214  pages  packed  with  wise,  illuminating  and  exceed- 
ingly helpful  "counsel  on  the  art  of  public  speaking."  Mr.  Serviss  is  him- 
self an  able,  brilliant  and  successful  orator.  He  is  also  a  writer  of  con- 
siderable note.  In  the  present  book  he  writes  as  the  result  of  deep  study, 
wide  experience  and  out  of  a  full  heart.  The  result  is  a  very  readable 
and  practical  book,  and  one  which  will  be  very  helpful  to  all  who  come 
to  it  desiring  to  improve  themselves  in  the  high  and  beautiful  art  of  pub- 
lic speaking.  Not  only  are  his  remarks  sane  and  wise,  but  they  are  won- 
derfully stimulating.  He  draws  from  very  wide  fields  of  experience,  ob- 
servation and  reading.  The  illustrative  passages  are  very  numerous,  often 
of  considerable  length  and  always  admirably  chosen.  Mr.  Serviss  has 
given  us  a  strong  book  full  of  sound  advice ;  a  book  to  rouse  and  stimu- 
late the  student's  best  powers,  for  which  he  deserves  the  heartiest  com- 
mendation.   We  note  a  minute  error  on  page  27,  line  4. 

Periodical  Notes. 

In  the  November  number  of  MeClure'a,  under  the  title  "  My  Experiences  as  a  Progrea  - 
sive  Delegate,"  Jane  Addams,  who  was  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  first  ereat  national  con- 
vention in  which  women  hav«  ever  participated,  and  who  was  influential  in  forming  the 
platform  of  a  leading  political  party,  tells  what  she  herself  felt  to  be  the  significance  of  her 
position  in  the  Progressive  Convention.  Among  the  notable  articles  in  the  North  American 
Review  for  November  is  a  brilliant  paper  by  Gabriel  Hanotaux,  the  late  Foreign  Minister  of 
France,  on  "  North  America  and  France."  and  a  most  delightful  travel  essay  on  "  Phases 
of  Madrid,"  by  William  Dean  Howells.  An  interesting  story  of  the  adoption  of  the  present 
Intercollegiate  Football  is  told  hy  Parke  H.  Davis  in  the  November  St.  Nicholas.  Woodrow 
Wilson  was  coach  of  the  Princeton  Football  Team  of  1890  on  which  Mr.  Davis  was  end  lush. 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  November  contains  an  article  by  Arthur  Tracy  Cabot  on  "  Tuber- 
culosis and  the  Schools  "  that  has  many  excellent  and  practical sugeestions  which,  carried 
out,  could  not  fail  to  bring  a  marked  change  for  the  better  in  the  physical  and  mental  con- 
dition of  our  school  children.  Lovers  of  the  opera  will  find  much  of  interest  in  a  sketch 
of  the  very  wonderful  development  and  work  of  Olive  Fremstad  by  Clare  P.  Peeler  In  the- 
November  Delineator. 
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New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools 

Twenty- Seventh    Annual    Meeting 

November  1  and  2,  1912. 

Yale  University. 

Program 

Friday  Afternoon,  jSTovember  1. 
Lampson  Hall,  Yale  University. 
3.00 — Address  of  "Welcome. 

President  Hadley. 
3.15 — General  Subject: 

Entrance  Eequirements  as  determined  by  the  Meaning  of 
the  College  Degree. — For  what  ought  the  College  Degree 
to  be  given;  for  work  done  in  College  plus  work  done  in 
Preparatory  School,  or  for  work  done  in  College  alone? 

1.  The  College  Degree  ought  to  be  given  for  work  done  in  Col- 

lege plus  work  done  in  Preparatory  School. 
Professor  Charles  Henry  Forbes, 

Phillips  Academy,   Andover. 
Professor  Henry  Thatcher  Fowler, 

Brown  University. 

2.  The  College  Degree  ought  to  be  given  for  work  done  in  Col- 

lege alone. 

Principal   Charles  Winfield   Parmenter, 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  Boston. 
President  Edmund  Clare  Sanford,  Clark  College. 
Discussion,  opened  by 

Dean  Frederick  Scheetz  Jones,  Yale  College. 
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Friday  Evening,  November  1. 
Dinner  of  the  Association  and  Reception  in  Memorial  Hall. 
The  guests  of  honor  will  be  the  presidents  of  the  colleges  in  the 
Connecticut  Valley. 
5.30 — Organ  Recital  in  Woolsey  Hall. 

Professor  Jepson. 
The  Galleries  of  Woolsey  Hall  will  be  open. 
6.00 — Social  half  hour  in  the  Galleries  of  Woolsey  Hall  and  adjoin- 
ing rooms.     Dress  informal. 
6.30 — Dinner  of  the  Association  in  Memorial  Hall. 

After  Dinner  Speakers:  President  Hadley  of  Yale;  Presi- 
dent Garfield  of  Williams,  President  Meiklejohn  of  Am- 
herst, President  Luther  of  Trinity,  President  Woolley  of 
Holyoke,  President  Butterfield  of  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College,  President  Burton  of  Smith,  and  others. 

Saturday  Morning,  November  2. 
Lampson  Hall,  Yale  University. 
9.00 — Business  Meeting. 

1.  Report  of  the   Executive   Committee  and  Election  of 

New  Members. 

2.  Reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

3.  Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  and  Election  of 

Officers. 

4.  Report  of  the  Members  of  the  College  Entrance  Exami- 
nation Board  from  this  Association,  Dr.  William  Gal- 
lagher, Mr.  N.  Henry  Black. 

5.  Report  of  the  Delegates  to  the  National  Conference  on 

Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in  English.  Profes- 
sor William  A.  Neilson,  Mr.  Alfred  M.  Hitchcock, 
and  Mr.  Andrew  H.  Ward. 

6.  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  Study  Facilities 

Offered  in  New  England  for  the  Training  of  Secondary 
School  Teachers.  Deputy  Commissioner  William  Orr, 
President  Anna  J.  McKeag,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Dennis, 
Professor  James  F.  Messenger,  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Stearns. 
10.00 — General  Subject:    Student  Honesty. 

1.  Student  Honesty  in  Preparatory  School. 

Principal  Daniel  Webster  Abercrombie^ 

Worcester  Academy. 

2.  Student  Honesty  in  College. 

Professor  William  Ta'on  Phelps,  Yale  University. 
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3.    The  Honor  System.— The  Students'  View. 

William  S.  A.  Pott,  '12,  University  of  Virginia. 
Maxwell  Chaplin,  '13,  Princeton  Universiiy. 
Alexander  Wallace  Chauncey,  '13, 

Chairman  Student  Council,  SheflBeld  Scientific  School. 
Discussion. 


Committee  of  Arrangements  at  Yale  University. 
Ernest  Carroll  Moore,  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  Jr., 

EoBERT  Nelson  Corwin,  Frederick  Scheetz  Jones. 

Records  of  the  Business  Meeting 

The  business  meeting  of  the  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting 
of  the  ITew  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  was  held  in  Lampson  Lyceum,  Yale  University,  E"o- 
vember  2,  1912,  at  9  o'clock.     President  Buehler  presided. 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  pertaining  to  delegates  to  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  were  adopted  by  the  Association: 

That  the  Association  elect  four  delegates  to  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board. 

That  the  delegates  be  elected  for  terms  of  four  years  each, 
and  that  their  terms  of  service  be  so  arranged  that  one  delegate 
be  elected  each  year. 

That  nominations  for  delegates  be  made  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  and  that  the 
Executive  Committee  have  power,  in  case  vacancies  occur  be- 
tween annual  meetings,  to  appoint  delegates  to  serve  until  the  next 
annual  meeting. 

That  the  Association  pay  the  necessary  traveling  expenses  of 
each  delegate,  incurred  in  attending  one  meeting  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  each  year. 

In  conformity  to  the  above  resolutions  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee nominated  the  following  to  serve  as  delegates  to  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  and  they  were  elected  by  the 
Association : 

William  Gallagher,  Thayer  Academy,  for  4  years. 

Huber  Gray  Buehler,  The  Hotchkiss  School,  for  3  years. 

George  Eranklin  Cole,  South  High  School,  Worcester,  for  2 
years. 
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William   Colver  Hill,   Central  High  School,   Springfield,  for 

1  year. 

Upon  recommendation   of  the  Executive   Committee   the  fol- 
lowing new  members  were  elected: 

Elisabeth  Fraxces  Arbe,  Ph.  D.,  Head  of  Ancient  Language  De- 
partment, High  School,  Melrose,  Mass. 

Frank  Cole  Babbitt,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Greek  Language  and 
Literature,  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Corning  Benton,  English,  Phillips-Exeter  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Mabel  Emily  Bowman,  A.  B.,  Vice- Principal  Wykeham  Rise  School, 
Washington,  Conn. 

Julia  Anne  Brazos,  Ph.  B.,  Vice-Principal  and  Head  of  English 
Department,  High  School,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Egbert  Ernest  Bruce,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Boston 
University. 

Kenygn   Leech   Butterfield,   A.   M.,   LL.   D.,   President  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College. 

Edward  Herbert  Cameron,   Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology, Yale  University. 

Edward  Day  Collins,  Ph.  D.,  Head  of  Department  of  Pedagogy, 
Middlebury  College. 

John    Thomson    Dallas,  A.  B.,   Chaplain  of  the  Taft    School, 
Watertown,  Conn. 

Clarence  Willis  Eastman,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  German  Language 
and  Literature,  Amherst  College. 

Walter  Lewis  Ferris,  B.  A.,  B.  D.,  Instructor  in  English,  Sheffield 
Scientific  School. 

Irving  Fisher,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Yale  XJni- 
versity. 

Edwin   H.   Forbes,  Ph.   D'.,   Principal   High   School,   Torrington, 
Conn. 

Charles  Ring  Foster,  M.  A.,  German  and  English,  Hopkins  Gram- 
mar School,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Frederick  Tapt  Guild,  A.  M.,  Registrar  and  Secretary  of  Faculty, 
Brown  University. 

Philip  Bevier  Hasbrouck,  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Regis- 
trar, Massachusetts  Agriculture  College. 

C.  Belle  Kenney,  B.  S.,  Teacher  of  Science,  Quincy  Mansion  School, 
Quincy,  Mass. 

Grace  Louise  Ladd,  A.  B.,  Teacher  of  Mathematics  and  Latin,  High 
School,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Helen    Dean    La    Monte,    B.  A.,  Associate    Principal,    Westover 
School,  Middlebury,  Conn. 

Edward  Morgan  Lewis,  M.  A.,  Associate  Dean  and  Professor  of 
English   Literature,  Massachusetts  Agricultural   College. 
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Frances  Lucas,  B.  A.,  Principal  The  Lincoln  School,  Providence, 
E.  I. 

James  Lukens  McConaughy,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation, Bowdoin  College. 

Eaymond  MacFarland,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education, 
Middlebury  College. 

John  P.  Marshall,  Professor  of  Music,  Boston  University. 

Alexander  Meiklejohn,  Ph.  D.,  LL.   D.,   President  of  Amherst 
College. 

Mary  Grace  Moody,  A.  B.,  Instructor  High  School,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Elizabeth  Anne  Page,  A.  M.,  Teacher  of  Latin  and  Ancient  His- 
tory, High  School,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 

William  Lyon  Phelps,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature, 
Yale  University. 

Andrew  Wheeler  Phillips,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Dean  of  Graduate  School,  Emeritus,  Yale  University. 

Minnie  Maud  Pickering,  A.  B.,  Head  of  Latin  and  Greek  Depart- 
ment, Miss  Cumming's  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Harry  E.  Pratt,  A.  B.,  Principal  High  School,  Pittsfield,,  Mass. 

George   Emerson   Quaile    (Eev.),   M.   A.,   Headmaster   Salisbury 
School,  Salisbury,  Conn. 

Otis  Everett  Eandall,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  Brown  University  and 
Professor  of  Mechanics  and  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Haeley  Fish  Egberts,   M.  A.,  Instructor  in  Latin,  Taft  School, 
Watertown,  Conn. 

Agnes  Hussey  Smith,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Physics,  High  School, 
Middletown,  Conn. 

Ethel  Sutton,  A.  B.,  Head  of  History  Department,  High  School, 
Middletown,  Conn. 

Horace  Dutton  Taft,  M.  A.,  Head  Master  Taft  School,  Watertown, 
Conn. 

Imogene  Weeks,  B.  L.,  Teacher  of  Latin,  Milton  Academy  (Girls' 
School),  Milton,  Mass. 

Edttin    a.    Whitman,  B.  A.,  Assistant    Principal,  High    School, 
Eockville,  Conn. 
The  nominating  committee  consisting  of  Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 

Jr.,   William   Glallagher,    Edmund    Clare    Sanford,    Guy   Potter 

Benton,  presented  the  following  list.      The  report  was  received 

and  the  persons  named  elected: 

President,  Enoch  Case  Adams, 

First  Vice-President,  Ernest  Carroll  Moore^ 

Second  Vice-President,  Mary  Emma  Woolley, 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Walter  Ballou  Jacobs, 

Secretary-Treasurer  Emeritus,  Eay  Greene  Huling. 
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Executive  Committee    (with  the  preceding) : 
,  Alfred  Ernest  Stearns, 
:     .]/ Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell, 
Ellen  Fitz  Pendleton, 
,  Eugene  Dexter  Russell, 
Caleb  Thomas  Winchester. 
The  Report  of  the  Delegates  to  the  College  Entrance  Exami- 
nation Board  was  presented  hj  William  Gallagher. 

The  committee  appointed  to  Study  Facilities  offered  in  "New 
England  for  the  Training  of  Secondary  School  Teachers  reported 
progress,  and  the  committee  was  continued. 

Upon  motion  of  Enoch  C.  Adams  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

The  Association  wishes  to  extend  its  thanks  to  Yale  University, 
and  especially  to  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  for  the  gener- 
ous and  thoughtful  hospitality  which  has  been  shown  the  Associa- 
tion and  its  members  at  this  meeting. 

Adjourned. 

Walter  Ballou  Jacobs, 

Secretary. 


Entrance   Requirements  and  the  College 
Degree 

Address   of   Peofessok   Charles   H.   Forbes, 
Phillips  Academy,  Andovee. 

^3iiiiiniiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiE^jj£  point  of  view  which  regards  colleges  as  separate 
I  rr^  I  and  close  corporations,  sufficient  unto  themselves 
I  I  I  and  autocratic  in  government,  is  an  anomaly  in 
I  I    the  modern  educational  system.     For  all  education 

^liiNiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiHiiiii^  ^^  0^  ^  piece,  and  we  can  make  most  progress  by 
I  I   recognizing  its  continuity  and  its  inter-relations. 

I  I        I  take  it  that  the  explanation  of  the  words  in  our 

^]iHiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiii!iiiic^  theme  for  discussion  is  this:  that  a  degree  is  the 
certification  that  the  requirements  of  the  college  course  have  been 
fulfilled  and  that  so  long  as  the  college  demands  certain  subjects 
for  entrance,  just  so  long  does  it  constitute  of  these  subjects  a 
part  and  parcel  of  its  own  requirements  for  a  degree.  Otherwise 
either  the  entrance  specifications  are  fictitious,  or  the  degree  is  a 
misrepresentation  of  facts. 

Our  argument,  then,  is  that  entrance  requirements  are  inte- 
gral parts  of  the  work  demanded  for  the  college  degree.  There 
is,  therefore,  under  this  system,  no  more  justification  for  remit- 
ting conditions  in  them  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  entire 
field  prescribed.  Under  this  interpretation,  the  preparatory 
teachers  are  well  within  their  rights  as  participants  in  the  work 
in  asking  for  the  preservation  of  the  entire  course  of  preparation 
in  the  recommendations  for  degrees.  The  fact  that  some  of  the 
college  requirement  is  done  outside  is  no  valid  reason  for  be- 
littling its  worth  in  the  whole  scheme ;  but  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
a  reason  for  insisting  on  its  careful  performance  by  those  to  whom 
it  is  entrusted. 

The  college  should,  of  course,  refrain  from  arbitrary  and  auto- 
cratic pronouncements  on  the  character  of  studies  set  for  the 
preparatory  schools.  It  does  not  itself  like  that  sort  of  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  the  graduate  school.  The  great  public  makes  its 
demands  felt  in  the  high  schools  which  it  supports,  and  its  claims 
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must  be  considered  by  all  parties  to  the  work  of  education;  but 
the  public  needs  counsel,  restraint,  and  direction  from  sympa- 
thetic experts.  All  concerned  in  the  training  of  youth,  from 
parents  to  college  professors,  must  exchange  views  with  consid- 
erate frankness,  but  with  honest  endeavors  to  find  that  wise 
compromise  which  shall  be  for  the  best  development  of  the  stu- 
dent in  progress  towards  intelligent  manhood.  The  voice  of 
the  public  must  eventually  be  heeded  in  some  measure  by  insti- 
tutions which  cater  to  the  public.  Taxation  without  representa- 
tion, even  in  educational  matters,  breeds  resentment,  upheaval, 
and  rebellion.  Therefore,  no  college  which  hopes  to  meet  with 
patronage  can  shirk  the  task  of  learning  what  the  people  want, 
or  that  of  educating  the  people  to  want  what  it  deems  best  for 
its  pupils. 

There  is  a  new  and  vigorous  demand  that  the  college  leave  the 
schools  alone  and  accept  what  they  offer.  If  the  students  fail  to 
carry  on  the  college  work,  then  let  them  be  dropped,  but  mean- 
while raise  no  questions  as  to  a  previous  existence,  so  long  as  the 
work  of  the  moment  is  maintained.  The  inevitable  corollary  of 
this  point  of  view  is  radical  criticism  of  what  the  college  teaches 
as  the  next  move  of  the  '^new  thought."  * 

The  colorless  wording  of  our  text  borrows  most  startling  hues 
under  the  light  of  this  interpretation.  And  I  suspect  that  we 
were  meant  to  consider  this  point  of  attack  on  existing  conditions 
in  our  work.  The  claim  that  the  college  has  no  concern  in  the 
preparatory  education  inevitably  postulates  the  further  claim 
that  a  college  has  no  right  to  dictate  its  own  courses  of  study  for 
its  own  degrees.  It  is  the  elective  notion  gone  mad,  and  anarchy 
running  riot  in  quiet  old  academic  shades.  A  little  anarchy 
now  and  then  may  be  useful,  but  much  indulgence  in  it  usually 
ends  in  a  man  on  horseback. 

Our  opponents  will  point  to  the  conduct  of  the  graduate  schools 
which  are  now  receiving  students  on  this  principle  of  ability  to 
do  the  work  required,  regardless  of  the  character  of  education 
represented  by  the  various  college  diplomas.  I  fancy  that  there 
may  even  be  a  move  made  shortly  to  have  a  sub-degree  given  by 
preparatory  schools  (a  tiro  in  art  or  science),  and  to  have  this 
degree  serve  as  the  ticket  of  entrance  to  college,  just  as  the  col- 
lege degree  now  serves  to  open  the  doors  of  the  graduate  schools. 
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Well,  there  is  something  in  this  claim,  I  freely  admit.  But  I 
for  one  cannot  get  over  a  feeling  that  all  things  are  not  of  equal 
worth  in  educating  youth,  and  especially  do  I  feel  that  we  must 
guard  against  the  substitution  of  many  short  studies  for  some  of 
the  time-requiring,  cumulative,  tough  old  stand-bys  of  mental 
training. 

Greek  has  been  sidetracked,  in  the  end  with  lessening  murmurs 
of  dissent.  Now  comes  the  attack  on  Latin  and  mathematics.  I 
am  a  teacher  of  Latin,  and  freely  admit  that  I  am  decidedly  in- 
terested in  the  maintenance  of  my  study,  because  I  believe  that 
it  still  evokes  work  and  produces  power.  And  what  takes  its 
place  ?  If  I  may  be  permitted  the  personal  turn  for  a  moment, 
I  should  like  to  say,  however,  that  I  was  graduated  from  a  scien- 
tific high  school  before  I  ever  studied  the  classics  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  Having  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  both  scientific  and 
Classical  training,  I  may  perhaps  be  able  to  rebuff  any  charge  of 
a  championship  of  Latin  based  upon  ignorance  of  the  virtues  of 
other  and  more  modern  studies. 

So  long  as  colleges  have  ^'required''  studies  on  their  own  fresh- 
man curricula  which  presume  earlier  work,  so  long  will  there  be 
preparation  in  the  schools  for  such  courses.  But  what  of  the  rest 
of  the  time  of  preparatory  students  ?  Shall  the  colleges  require 
algebra  and  geometry,  physics  or  chemistry,  history  or  modern 
langTiage,  if  the  freshman  year  does  not  necessarily  continue 
these  subjects?  Here  is  the  crux  of  this  whole  question:  Shall 
the  college  concern  itself  with  anything  except  what  it  wishes  to 
continue  at  a  higher  stage  ?  And  the  query  is  a  grave  one.  Har- 
vard University  has  seen  it  looming  on  the  horizon  and  has  sought 
to  control  the  answer  by  its  new  scheme  of  entrance  requirements, 
in  which  recognition  is  given  to  freedom  of  preparation,  but  in 
which  the  firm  hand  of  insistence  is  placed  on  certain  elements  of 
cultural  education  as  basal  to  a  college  course.  Such  a  scheme 
has  many  advantages  and  is  in  strict  accord  with  the  claim  of 
my  presentation  of  the  subject  under  discussion,  viz:  that  the 
college  should  exert  its  strong  and  expert  knowledge  and  exper- 
ience for  the  upbuilding  of  a  continuous,  rationalized,  and  pro- 
gressive education.  When  we  say,  therefore,  that  the  colleges 
should  give  their  degrees  for  work  done  in  college  plus  a  satisfac- 
tory preparatory  course,  we  are  far  from  interfering  with  their 
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business  or  from  dictating  their  ways,  but  are  seeking  to  uphold 
their  present  course  of  action,  and  are  begging  them  to  use  their 
firmest  resolutions  in  the  effort  to  meet  growing  demands  and 
progressive  thought  with  wisdom  and  justice,  and  a  due  regard 
for  the  eight  decisive  years  of  most  men's  education.  What  we 
most  profoundly  need  is  an  avoidance  of  jerky,  spasmodic,  piece- 
meal multiplicity  of  trivial  interests,  and  a  seriously  considered 
and  wisely  administered  education  that  shall  be  truly  progressive 
and  deepening  as  its  scope  broadens.  We  need  to  make  our 
threads  strong  and  well  spun  if  we  are  to  have  a  garment  that 
will  wear  in  the  rough  travel  of  life.  Embroidered  chiffon  is 
lovely  stuff,  but  it  looks  sad  in  a  rain  storm. 

The  object  of  any  genuine  debate  on  a  real  question  of  mo- 
ment is,  I  take  it,  not  the  headlong  insistence  on  a  hobby,  nor 
the  dogged  determination  to  have  one's  way  and  that  only.  We 
are  all-  trying  to  work  out  our  ovsti  salvation  and  that  of  our 
pupils.  We  have  varied  points  of  view  and  varied  interests.  Our 
aim  must  be  towards  a  compromise  of  these  conflicting  claims.  I 
am  unwilling  to  be  classed  as  a  conservative  who  cannot  move, 
and  so  are  all  of  you.  What  then,  can  be  done  between  college 
and  school  to  make  a  peaceable  working  scheme?  That  is  our 
problem.  I  have  already  expressed  my  belief  that  the  college 
should  have  a  strong  part  in  the  determination.  But  the  schools 
should  also  be  heard.  They  meet  problems  that  the  colleges  do 
not  so  intimately  know,  and  they  have  advice  to  give  often  worth 
the  heeding.  The  college  should  make  no  fictitious  or  "bluff'' 
demands.  It  should  know  what  it  wishes  and  why,  and  stick  to 
its  decisions,  until  it  has  to  revise  them.  But  it  should  seek  to 
colnprehend  the  problems  of  the  preparatory  teacher  from  his 
standpoint,  and  to  recognize  the  worth  of  hia  experience  in  the 
work  he  has  to  do.  Given  this  attitude  of  mind  and  a  proper 
consultation  of  the  interested  parties  in  the  education  of  our 
youth,  and  we  need  fear  no  yielding  on  the  part  of  the  college 
in  concern  for  the  work  of  the  preparatory  stage.  Here  again 
let  me  insist  that  I  am  only  a  champion  of  the  present  and  in- 
creasingly intimate  cooperation  of  the  college  with  the  schools, 
of  which  the  history  of  this  Association  furnishes  such  manifest 
evidence. 

The  point  of  this  discussion  is  not  What  can  we  make  the 
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colleges  set  for  entrance  requirements?  but  whether  they  shall 
have  a  determining  voice  in  the  matter  or  not.  Graduate  schools 
have  some  basis  of  reason  in  their  attitude  because  they  are  deal- 
ing with  a  mature  class,  and  an  ambitious  class.  There  is  little 
likelihood  of  applicants  arriving  under  pressure  from  without, 
or  for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  With  the  college  the  case  is  vastly 
different.  The  necessity  for  serious  demands  is  real.  They 
must  ask  not  merely  that  a  candidate  should  have  learned  some 
facts,  but  that  he  should  have  done  some  thinking — long  con- 
tinued and  cumulative  thinking,  in  order  rightly  to  progress  in 
the  college  course  towards  an  intellectual  majority. 

At  the  opening  of  this  school  year  a  boy  presented  himself, 
with  a  confident  assurance  in  his  credentials,  for  admission  to 
our  senior  year.  We  accept  some  students  who  have  already 
completed  examinations  of  sufiicient  value  to  bring  them  within 
a  year  of  entrance  to  college.  He  handed  me  his  certificate  for 
Harvard  and  I  read:  ''Forging,  Chipping  and  Filing,  Black- 
smithing,  and  Machine-tool  Work."  And  this  for  entrance  to 
college !  It  would  be  excellent  for  entrance  to  the  workshops  of 
the  Winchester  Arms  Co.,  but  for  a  brain  factory!  What  was 
T  to  do  with  him?  Well,  he  did  not  get  into  our  senior  class, 
i^ow  this  is  a  genuine  case  of  the  extreme  of  the  new  demands. 
And  let  me  add  that  I  am  not  unsympathetic  with  this  sort  of 
information  in  the  least,  and  have  a  fine  little  workshop  of  my 
own  in  which  I  pass  many  a  happy  hour. 

But  I  know  few  skilled  machinists  who  would  be  able,  at 
the  college  age,  to  do  the  intellectual  work  of  a  college.  I  had 
a  youth  in  my  Latin  class  who  was  indifferent  and  not  very  in- 
tellectual. His  father  came  to  talk  matters  over  with  me  and 
said  with  paternal  enthusiasm  and  remonstrance:  "But  the  boy 
is  keen  enough ;  see  how  he  loves  to  work  about  his  automobile ! 
Why,  he  understands  every  part  of  it,  and  can  take  it  down  and 
put  it  together  again  as  well  as  any  chauffeur.''  "Doubtless," 
I  replied,  "but  do  you  wish  him  to  be  a  chauffeur?"  This  is 
the  whole  question  at  issue.  Are  we  going  to  yield  our  educa- 
tional institutions  to  the  production  of  chauffeurs  more  or  less 
skillful?  Or,  to  be  more  kindly,  are  we  to  bow  to  the  practical 
in  our  colleges  as  well  as  technical  schools? 

I  have  purposely  refrained  from  particularizing  on  the  sub- 
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jects  to  be  taught,  or  the  amounts  to  be  required,  or  any  of  the 
minutiae  of  the  problem  of  school  as  related  to  college  courses. 
It  has  been  my  effort  to  confine  my  remarks  to  the  general  ques- 
tion in  hand,  and  to  endeavor  to  state  the  position  of  our  side, 
that  the  ivhole  eight  years  of  preparatory  and  college  work  should 
be  in  one  scheme,  and  that  the  degree  is  the  token  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  continuous  and  rationally  planned  course  of 
study.  I  leave  to  my  colleague  the  further  development  of  our 
case,  and  to  the  discussion  in  general  the  presentation  of  par- 
ticular phases  of  interest.  I  have  not  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a 
conference,  or  of  an  exchange  of  views  with  my  colleague  or 
with  my  opponents.  If  I  have  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the 
question,  I  am  not  wholly  sorry,  for  that  in  itself  should  promote 
what  we  are  after — a  discussion;  and  it  will  give  me  pleasure 
to  learn  what  it  is  all  about  from  those  who  are  to  follow.  In 
the  words  of  Cicero   (adapted)  : 

"Quae  communiter  de  hac  quaestione  locutus  sum,  ea,  iudices, 
a  vohis  spero  esse  in  honam  partem  accepta/' 
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Address    of   Professor   Henry   Thacher   Fowler, 
Brown  University. 

P HiiiiDiiiiimiint|g  I  understand  the  topic  for  discussion,  it  is,   in 

1^1  reality,  the  question  whether  there  should  be  close 
I  /%  I  connection  or  sharp  separation  between  college  and 
I      •*  ^      I    school. 

$]iiiiiiiiiiiinHiiimiiiicf  I*  ^^  "^y  conviction  that  the  educational  process 
I  I    cannot   be    cut   apart   into    distinct   sections — pri- 

I  I    mary,   secondary,  collegiate,  or  any  other.     Edu- 

•{•3IIIIIIIIIIIIDIIIIIIIIIIIIC4*  cators  are  dealing  with  a  process  of  growth,  not 
with  a  succession  of  watertight  compartments;  therefore  I  speak 
to  the  proposition  that  the  College  Degree  ought  to  be  given  for 
v/ork  done  in  college  plus  work  done  in  preparatory  school. 

This  proposition  is,  indeed,  inadequate  to  express  my  own 
conviction.  I  hold  that  the  degree  ought  to  be  given  for  work 
done  in  college,  plus  work  done  in  secondary  school,  plus  work 
done  in  primary  school,  plus  work  done  in  the  kindergarten,  if 
the  kindergarten  is  a  part  of  the  educational  system.  The  degree 
is,  to  my  mind,  the  public  attestation  of  the  fact  that  the  student 
has  successfully  worked  through  the  entire  course  of  school  and 
college. 

My  connection  with  secondary  school  work  has  been  sufficient 
to  enable  me  to  understand  how  the  college  treatment  of  en- 
trance requirements  has  tended  to  convince  some  that  the  only 
solution  of  a  bad  situation  is  to  cut  the  school  and  college  apart. 
Let  the  school  give  the  training  it  finds  best  for  its  period  of 
life;  let  the  college  take  the  minority,  who  care  to  enter  upon 
its  work,  where  it  finds  them.  Such  a  surgical  solution  would 
be,  I  am  convinced,  a  most  unhappy  one  for  both  school  and 
college. 

It  is  my  task  to  show  that  there  is  a  better  solution  in  sight. 
In  order  to  do  this  I  must  trace  briefly  the  history  of  curriculum 
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changes  in  recent  years  and  show  the  bearing  of  these  upon  the 
question  before  us. 

In  the  variety  and  even  confusion  that  have  characterized  our 
educational  practice  since  the  introduction  of  the  elective  system, 
the  current  has  at  last  set  in  a  definite  direction.  The  flow  is 
toward  the  securing  of  a  comprehensive  course  of  study  with 
connected  and  progressive  work  in  one  or  more  departments  for 
all  students.  In  the  effort  to  attain  this  twofold  end,  the  most 
prevalent  method  is  the  "group  system'',  under  which  the  various 
departments  of  study  are  arranged  in  three  or  four  groups  of 
kindred  subjects,  and  each  student  is  required  to  elect  some  work 
from  each  group  with  concentrated  and  progressive  work  in  at 
least  one  or  two  departments.  In  institutions  that  still  retain 
the  method  of  definitely  prescribing  certain  courses,  occupying 
perhaps  the  whole  of  a  student's  time,  and  thus  securing  compre- 
hensive work,  there  are  now  found,  in  some  cases,  requirements  for 
concentration  in  the  electives  chosen.  Our  catalogues  are  bristling 
with  A.  B.  C,  courses,  "prerequisites"  and  what  not. 

Through  all  the  variety  of  methods  and  nomenclature,  one  de- 
termination shines  out.  It  has  come  to  be  recognized  that  the 
elective  system,  as  it  existed  a  few  years  ago,  had  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  two  things  that  were  secured,  more  or  less  adequately, 
under  the  older  required  curriculum:  (1)  Distribution  of  time 
among  the  great  groups  of  subjects;  (2)  Concentration  in  one  or 
more  departments  of  study.  Language  and  literature,  history  and 
politics,  science,  mathematics  and  philosophy  something  at  least, 
of  each  of  these,  was  included  in  the  fixed  curriculum,  while 
connected,  progressive  work  was  assured  at  least  in  mathematics 
and  ancient  languages.  Under  free  election,  some  students  spec- 
ialize in  certain  subjects  and  remain  quite  innocent  of  other  great 
departments  of  intellectual  interest;  some  students  scatter  their 
attention  throughout  such  a  wide  range  of  subjects  that  they 
never  get  beyond  elementary  work  in  any  department. 

As  one  would  expect,  changes  in  entrance  requirements  tend 
to  follow  the  same  course  as  changes  in  the  college  curriculum. 
The  change  here  is,  however,  a  lap  or  two  behind.  Fifty  years 
ago  a  certain  amount  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics  were 
necessary  prerequisites  for  the  work  of  the  college  curriculum. 
Yet  the  amount  of  these  subjects  required  for  entrance  to  college 
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was  so  small  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  time  left  in  the  acad- 
emy for  liberal  studies,  not  at  all  required  in  direct  preparation 
for  college  entrance  examinations.  Twenty-five  years  later, 
when  I  was  a  college  student,  the  entrance  requirements  in 
languages  and  mathematics  had  so  greatly  increased  in  amount 
that,  for  most  students  who  intended  to  enter  college,  there  was 
little  opportunity  in  the  secondary  school  for  the  other  liberal 
studies  that  had  formerly  done  so  much  to  enrich  and  vivify  an 
academy  course.  In  my  own  college,  there  were  at  that  time 
some  eighteen  separate  examinations  for  entrance,  but  all  of  these 
were  in  the  classical  languages  (including  a  little  Greek  and 
Roman  history),  mathematics  and  modern  language.  Practi- 
cally the  only  elasticity  in  the  requirements  was  in  the  matter  of 
a  choice  between  French  and  German ;  in  the  ancient  languages, 
not  only  were  the  authors  to  be  read  definitely  indicated,  but  in 
most  cases,  the  particular  portions  of  their  works.  At  that  time, 
elective  privileges  were  already  given,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
in  the  last  two  years  of  the  college  course.  A  little  later  oppor- 
tunity for  election  began  to  creep  into  entrance  requirements. 

At  present  entrance  requirements  are,  in  most  of  our  !N'ew 
England  colleges  in  about  the  situation  that  the  curriculum  was 
a  few  years  ago.  We  find  a  mixture  of  prescription  and  election 
without  any  clear,  controlling  principle  governing  the  arrange- 
ment. When  one  tabulates  entrance  requirements  in  the  col- 
leges of  ISTew  England,  and  even  when  he  takes  a  much  larger 
portion  of  the  country  into  his  view,  he  finds,  it  is  true,  certain 
tendencies — changes  running  along  more  or  less  parallel  lines 
in  a  large  part  of  the  institutions,  but  he  is  led  to  question 
whether  these  tendencies  do  not  indicate  a  gradual  yielding  to 
the  inevitable,  rather  than  any  aims  that  have  become  broad  and 
definite. 

In  'New  England,  both  in  the  larger  and  smaller  institutions, 
English,  an  ancient  language,  mathematics,  and  some  history 
are  almost  everywhere  required  for  entrance  upon  a  liberal  arts 
course.  Even  under  the  "new  plan"  at  Harvard  an  examination 
in  English  and  an  ancient  language  is  definitely  called  for.  In 
a  very  few  instances  a  modern  language  or  some  science  is  pre- 
scribed. Beyond  these  specifications,  somewhat  elastic  within 
themselves,   the  range  of  election   in   entrance  requirements  is 
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usually  quite  free,  within  the  fields  of  language,  history,  mathe- 
matics, and  science.  A  few  institutions  accept  also  a  little  work 
in  manual  or  business  courses,  in  music  or  drawing.  In  typical 
state  universities,  such  as  Wisconsin,  ^linnesota,  Illinois,  one 
finds  the  uniform  English  requirements  for  admission  with,  per- 
haps, some  foreign  language;  otherwise  quite  free  election,  in- 
cluding business  and  manual  subjects.  In  many  instances,  the 
prescribed  subjects  are  directly  preparatory  to  required  work  in 
college ;  in  other  cases  no  such  relation  appears.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  a  well  arranged  course  of  study  extending  through 
school  and  college,  the  present  mixture  of  prescription  and 
election  in  entrance  requirements  seems  extremely  unsatisfactory. 

May  we  not  shape  the  course  of  future  changes  by  taking 
counsel  together  and  accepting  instruction  from  the  course  of 
development  that  has  gone  along  earlier? 

The  colleges  are  agreeing  that  all  the  great  fields  of  study  must 
])e  entered  by  their  students,  however  much  they  would  give  free 
choice.  It  is  surely  a  truism  of  educational  theory  and  experi- 
ence that  each  of  these  fields  should  be  entered  as  soon  as  mental 
development  and  the  exigencies  of  time  and  strength  permit.  The 
proper  time  for  beginning  work  in  nearly  all  of  these  fields  is 
before  college  begins.  The  departments  of  language,  science, 
mathematics  and  history  may  all  be  entered,  and  should  all  be 
entered,  during  the  secondary  school  course,  or  earlier.  If  the 
college  is  justified  in  requiring  all  students,  either  by  pre- 
scribed courses  or  by  requirements  for  distribution  of  electives, 
to  study  in  each  great  field  of  mental  interest  and  discipline,  it 
is  not  only  justified  but  under  obligation  to  see  that  those  who 
would  enjoy  its  privileges  begin  work  in  these  fields  at  the  age 
when  they  can  do  so  to  the  best  advantage,  that  is,  that  they  enter 
nearly  all  of  them  before  coming  to  college.  Surely  the  schools 
can  heartily  co-operate  with  the  colleges  in  dropping  entrance 
requirements  from  this  point  of  view,  and  this  whole  line  of 
thought  is  absolutely  inimical  to  cutting  apart  the  college  and 
the  true  significance  of  its  degree  from  the  school  course. 

The  moment  we  begin  to  think  of  the  college  as  bound  to  give 
all  its  students  a  rounded  training,  college  and  school  work  must 
be  viewed  as  inevitably  interrelated.  ISTo  adequate  conception 
of  the  meaning  of  the  college  degree  can  leave  out  of  definite 
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account  the  whole  educational  process  from  primary  school  up 
through  the  years  of  secondary  school  and  college.  I  think  we 
shall  hardly  differ  on  that  point.  It  seems  to  me  that  few  con- 
ceptions could  accomplish  more  toward  making  this  unified  view 
of  education  constant  with  us  than  the  recognition  of  the  col- 
lege degree  as  the  stamp  of  the  completion  of  the  whole  process 
from  beginning  to  end.  That  means  the  college  degree  ought  to 
be  given  for  the  college  course,  plus  the  secondary  course,  plus  the 
still  earlier  course.  It  means,  too,  that  the  college  entrance 
requirements  cannot  much  longer  be  dictated  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  college  course  with  the  secondary  school  just  prepara- 
tory,  but  that  they  must  be  shaped  with  the  whole  organic  process 
in  mind. 

In  considering  the  aim  of  a  college  course,  some  would  empha- 
size mental  discipline  and  some  would  emphasize  knowledge. 
If  the  disciplinary  aim  is  uppermost  in  mind,  it  may 
seem  that  the  only  care  in  reference  to  college  entrance 
should  be  to  assure  students  capable  of  pursuing  college  courses. 
If,  however,  we  think  of  the  college  degree  as  given  for  a  well 
ordered,  comprehensive,  progressive  course,  that  assures  to  each 
student,  not  merely  the  meeting  of  minimum  requirements  of 
mental  efficiency,  but  the  fullest  intellectual  development  of 
which  he  is  capable,  the  degree  assumes  a  different  meaning.  The 
college  degree  ought  to  mean  not  only  that  its  recipient  has 
entered  upon  each  field  of  study  at  the  proper  stage  of  his  men- 
tal development,  but  also  that  he  has  completed  and  dropped 
certain  lines  of  study  at  the  proper  time. 

It  may  be  that  some  students  should  not  continue  mathematics 
into  their  college  years.  At  any  rate  several  JSTew  England  in- 
stitutions now  make  mathematics  entirely  elective.  That  does 
not  mean  that  the  college  degree  does  not  imply  the  training 
gained  by  years  of  mathematical  study.  The  E'ew  England 
colleges  generally  make  some  work  in  ancient  language  essential 
for  admission  to  their  departments  of  liberal  arts.  Here,  if 
anywhere,  there  is  likely  to  be  sharp  difference  of  opinion  in 
determining  what  are  proper  entrance  requirements;  the  state 
universities,  a  part  of  the  public  school  system,  do  not  usually 
make  such  requirement.  I  believe  that  even  this  difference  may 
be  composed,  if  the  question  is  discussed  not  from  the  point  of 
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view  of  preparation  for  college,  but  from  that  of  a  symmetrical 
discipline  in  which  each  element  enters  into  the  course  at  the 
point  of  greatest  advantage  for  the  student.  Thus,  for  some 
students,  certain  disciplines  will  have  been  completed  before  the 
college  period,  though  the  mental  development  gained  from  them 
is  implied  in  the  college  degree  just  as  much  as  that  from  a 
philosophical  course  pursued  in  the  last  year  of  college.  The 
college  degree,  so  far  as  it  stands  for  mental  training,  must  in- 
clude both  school  and  college  work. 

If  content  is  uppermost  in  thought,  it  is  more  readily  ap- 
parent that  a  college  degree  must  imply  a  range  of  knowledge 
acquired  in  both  school  and  college.  Indeed,  the  school  years 
are  the  richer  ones  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge- 

I  believe  that  unreasonable  attempts  to  dictate  the  school  cur- 
riculum are  usually  associated  with  the  idea  that  the  degree  is 
given  for  college  work  alone.  Such  an  idea  gives  a  distorted 
view;  it  gives  undue  relative  importance  to  college  work.  It 
makes  college  teachers  intollerant  when  they  find  their  students 
not  fully  prepared  for  the  type  of  work  that  they,  as  college 
teachers,  wish  to  do.  It  tends  to  count  the  school  years  as  merely 
drill  years,  important  primarily  as  they  fit  a  student  for  the 
rich  period  of  college  work.  As  a  fact  of  common  experience,  the 
school  years  are  naturally  richer  in  some  respects  than  the 
college  years;  they  are  the  years  of  eager  acquisition.  The  view 
which  I  am  seeking  to  present,  as  the  possible  next  stage  in  our 
attitude  toward  college  entrance,  makes  no  such  artificial  and 
false  distinction. 

To  cut  apart  school  and  college  is  to  leave  the  school  to  work 
out  its  own  destiny  with  a  range  of  vision  unnecessarily  fore- 
shortened. We  all  need  the  long  look  to  appreciate  the  signifi- 
cance of  our  immediate  work.  I  have  been  looking  at  the  ques- 
tion before  us  chiefly  from  the  college  end.  The  same  general 
conception  is  equally  sound  in  the  school.  Education  should  not 
end  with  graduation  from  high  school,  whether  into  college  or 
business.  The  work  that  is  best  for  college  entrance,  when  college 
work  is  viewed  as  a  healthful  development  of  powers  awakened  in 
school  is  not  far  different  from  that  which  is  best  for  those  who  do 
not  enter  college,  if  those  others  are  to  go  on  developing  the  powers 
awakened  in  school.     It  is  plus,  plus,  plus  throughout  all  the 
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years  of  life.  There  must  be  no  minus  about  it;  there  must  not 
even  be  an  attempt  to  cut  apart.  Each  true  achievement  in  nor- 
mal progress  comes  as  the  result  of  the  entire  previous  course  of 
life.  If  the  college  degree  be  a  stamp  of  true  achievement,  it 
ought  to  be  given  for  the  whole  course  of  study  up  to  the  point 
of  college  graduation;  the  true  teacher  in  school  shares  equally 
with  the  true  teacher  in  college  the  success  of  a  pupil  who 
worthily  achieves  a  degree. 
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Degree 

Address  of  Charles  W.  Parmentee,  Headmaster 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

f^»"«"""° «f  CCORDING  to  the  opinions  that  have  prevailed 

I  A  I  for  generations,  the  A.  B.  degree  is  worthily  con- 
I  i\^  I  ferred  if  its  recipient  has  respectable  knowledge 
I  I   of  a  prescribed  group  of  subjects  believed  to  be 

^iiiiiiiiiiiioiiiiimiiic^  preeminently  cultural.  He  is  presumed  to  be 
I  I    trained  to  think  clearly  and  logically,  to  be  well 

I  I   versed   in   classical  languages,   to   understand   the 

4»]HiiHiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiifi*  jiigiier  mathematical  processes,  to  be  familiar  with 
the  main  facts  of  ancient  and  modern  history,  to  appreciate  lit- 
erature and  art,  and  to  be  fitted  to  use  his  abundant  opportuni- 
ties wisely  and  enjoy  the  best  that  civilization  affords.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  acquired  an  ample  fund  of  mental  power  im- 
mediately available  in  any  of  the  activities  of  life.  But  it  has 
been  found  that  large  numbers  of  men,  richly  endowed  with 
whatever  is  included  in  the  most  comprehensive  definition  of 
traditional  culture,  have  no  power  to  make  their  attainments 
function  effectively  in  the  complex  industrial  and  social  order  of 
which  they  are  a  part.  This  failure  of  formal  training  at  a  most 
vital  point  has  led  thoughtful  men  to  reject  the  old  educational 
ideals  and  seek  for  better  educational  processes.  Moreover,  the 
remarkable  material  prosperity  of  the  last  half  century  has 
stimulated  the  development  of  many  new  subjects  of  study  that 
have  proved  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  the  most  gifted 
minds.  Among  these  new  subjects  are  modern  languages,  the 
numerous  branches  of  natural  and  physical  science,  applied 
mathematics,  industrial  history,  economics,  sociology,  and  the 
mechanic  arts.  Analysis  of  the  methods  necessarily  employed  in 
the  mastery  of  these  new  sciences  and.  in  the  work  which  results 
in  their  progressive  growth  reveals  two  main  factors:  construc- 
tive imagination  and  capacity  for  effective  activity — in  a  single 
word,  efficiency. 
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The  courses  leading  to  the  B.  S.  degree,  which  was  for  a  long  time 
regarded  as  distinctly  inferior,  have  always  emphasized  the  new 
subjects.  The  rapidly  increasing  esteem  in  which  that  degree 
is  held,  both  by  students  and  the  public,  is  striking  testimony 
to  its  worth.  The  earnest  pursuit  of  modern  knowledge,  of  prac- 
tical use  to  its  possessor,  has  proved  to  be  rich  in  cultural  values. 
Any  college  degree  is  now  unworthily  bestowed  if  it  does  not 
testify  to  both  culture  and  efficiency. 

If  the  development  of  efficiency  is  a  fundamental  purpose  of 
higher  training,  adequate  preparation  is  capacity  for  doing  ap- 
propriate college  work  well,  not  a  prescribed  amount  of  knowl- 
edge measured  by  highly  artificial  and  ever  varying  examination 
standards.  The  frank  recognition  of  the  principle  that  the  col- 
lege degree  rests  solely  upon  work  done  in  college  will  prove  a 
most  important  advance  step  in  educational  procedure.  It  will 
at  once  relieve  the  secondary  schools  from  the  oppressive  domi- 
nation of  the  colleges,  and  open  the  way  for  genuine  and  hearty 
cooperation.  It  will  not  tend  to  lessen  the  amount  or  quality  of 
college  preparation,  but  it  will  improve  immeasurably  the  spirit 
in  which  secondary  school  work  is  done.  It  will  make  it  possible 
to  adopt  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction  solely  with 
a  view  to  the  needs  of  the  secondary  schools.  Most  of  the  re- 
quired subjects  are  essential  elements  of  satisfactory  courses. 
They  are  burdensome  only  on  account  of  the  special  and  minute 
prescriptions  which  compel  teachers  to  work  with  examination 
papers  in  view.  Examination  papers,  adapted  to  affect  profoundly 
the  work  of  secondary  schools,  are  often  prepared  by  men  whose 
training  and  experience  afford  no  basis  for  safe  judgments  touch- 
ing the  needs  and  possibilities  of  these  schools.  Moreover,  a  very 
serious  danger  threatens  the  high  school  on  account  of  the  wide- 
spread public  opinion  that  the  great  mass  of  pupils  suffer  because 
the  attention  of  teachers  is  focused  upon  the  task  of  making  it 
possible  for  a  favored  few  to  pass  college  examinations.  There 
is  far  less  ground  for  this  opinion  than  is  popularly  suposed  to 
exist,  but  there  should  be  no  basis  whatever  for  it.  Entrance 
requirements  rest  most  heavily  upon  technical  high  schools  for 
in  them  boys  spend  a  large  amount  of  time  in  useful  activities 
that  receive  scant  credit  from  the  colleges.  Some  of  the  results 
of  these  activities  are :  facility  in  the  various  forms  of  mechani- 
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cal  and  free-hand  representation,  skill  in  using  a  large  variety 
of  tools  and  machines,  knowledge,  of  the  properties  and  uses  of 
many  materials,  experience  with  constructive  processes  which 
have  ever  increasing  significance  in  this  busy  age,  esteem  for 
the  products  of  human  ingenuity  and  patient  toil,  capacity  for  sus- 
tained effort  to  produce  useful  results,  appreciation  of  good  work- 
manship and  detestation  of  sham,  ability  to  estimate  achievements 
justly  by  unerring  tests  of  material  products,  and  the  conviction 
that  accuracy  and  the  habit  of  facing  facts  squarely  are  indispen- 
sible  elements  of  sterling  character.  These  are  fundamental  factors 
of  efficiency  which  merit  recognition  that  they  do  not  receive. 

Much  educational  discussion  ignores  the  fact  that  in  every 
large  group  of  pupils  there  are  vast  differences  of  native  aptitude, 
industry,  ambition  and  perseverance  that  cannot  be  overcome  by 
the  ablest  teachers  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  It  is 
the  function  of  the  public  high  school  to  render  the  best  possible 
service  to  all  of  its  patrons.  It  should  inspire  the  ablest  minds 
to  develop  their  maximum  power  while  stimulating  the  great 
mass  of  less  favored  individuals  to  rise  to  the  highest  possible 
level.  Equal  opportunities  should  be  afforded  to  all,  but  it 
should  be  frankly  admitted  that  a  large  percentage  of  those  to 
whom  a  high  school  diploma  may  fittingly  be  awarded  fall  short 
of  capacity  for  doing  college  work  successfully. 

The  assumption  that  preparatory  schools  are  responsible  for 
failures  in  colleges  is  a  natural  outcome  of  the  traditional  basis 
of  college  degrees.  This  assumption  appears  in  the  wording  of 
college  certificates,  in  reports  of  examining  and  certificating 
boards,  and  in  numerous  pronouncements  of  college  professors. 
It  is  wholly  unjustifiable,  for  no  one  can  forecast  with  certainty 
the  performance  of  any  young  man  under  untried  conditions. 
N'o  task  of  the  principal  of  a  large  secondary  school  makes 
greater  demands  for  caution,  fairness,  judgment,  and  firmness 
than  the  issuing  of  college  entrance  certificates.  A  candidate  is 
known  to  have  good  native  ability.  He  has  made  a  fair  record  in 
substantially  all  the  requirements  of  the  college  which  he  seeks 
to  enter,  but  he  has  never  shown  the  studiousness  and  persist- 
ency essential  to  success.  He  has  improved  considerably  in  the 
last  year  of  the  course  and  appears  to  be  approaching  a  genuine 
intellectual  awakening.     I  know  that  he  is  capable  of  doing  col- 
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lege  work  well,  but  I  know  also  tliat  he  will  certainly  fail  if  he 
does  not  meet  conditions  adapted  to  call  forth  his  best  efforts.  ^I 
cannot  subscribe  to  his  certificate  without  qualification.  Neither 
can  I  place  the  responsibility  upon  the  college  for  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  examiners  can  find  out  more  about  him  in  a  day  or  two 
than  I  have  learned  in  four  years. 

The  faithful,  conscientious,  plodding  youth  of  moderate  ability 
is  another  typical  case.  He  appears  to  be  doomed  to  failure,  but 
the  amazing  development  in  college  of  some  boys  like  him  makes 
me  hesitate  to  deny  him  an  opportunity.  In  all  doubtful  cases 
I  fill  out  the  certificate  as  completely  as  I  can  conscientiously 
and  add  statements  that  give  as  full  and  accurate  information  as 
I  possess,  touching  the  candidate's  ability,  attainments,  char- 
acteristics and  probable  success.  If  the  college  authorities  accept 
him  and  give  him  another  chance,  I  believe  that  they  have  acted 
wisely,  and  am  grateful  to  them,  but  my  responsibility  ceases 
when  I  have  frankly  told  the  truth  about  him.  If  the  college  is 
able  to  furnish  sufiiciently  inspiring  opportunities  and  instruc- 
tion, he  will  succeed.  If  he  has  reached  his  point  of  intellectual 
saturation,  or  falls  under  the  influence  of  reckless  companions 
and  wastes  his  time,  he  will  fail.  The  college  assumes  no  re- 
sponsibility for  his  failure.  ITeither  do  I,  for  my  school  has 
done  all  that  it  could  for  him  and  probably  all  that  any  school 
could  do. 

The  entire  attitude  of  boys  towards  intellectual  exertion  will 
be  greatly  improved  if  they  can  be  made  to  realize  that  the  sole 
purpose  of  their  study  is  to  develop  capacity  for  creditable  work 
either  in  college  or  in  practical  life.  The  most  depressing  fact 
observable  in  the  best  American  schools  and  colleges  is  the  vast 
number  of  able  students  who  are  fully  satisfied  with  a  pass 
mark.  They  determine  with  astonishing  accuracy  the  minimum 
of  effort  required  to  "just  get  by."  It  is  of  little  use  to  tell 
an  able  loafer  in  my  graduating  class  that  he  is  likely  to  fail  to 
pass  the  entrance  examinations,  and  is  sure  to  fail  to  do  the 
work  in  the  Institute  of  Technology  if  he  does  not  make  vastly 
greater  effort.  He  knows  Eichard  Koe  who  was  admitted  last 
year.  He  knows,  probably  better  than  I,  how  little  Eichard 
studied  in  my  school.  If  the  admission  examinations  were  less 
of  a  finality  and  boys  were  anxiously  following  the  college  careers 
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of  their  recent  schoolmates,  the  announcement  of  Richard's  en- 
forced withdrawal  from  college  would  be  taken  as  an  emphatic 
warning  that  more  serious  study  was  imperative. 

Boys  manifest  keen  interest  in  college  examination  papers  and 
show  rare  judgment  in  forecasting  their  chances  of  passing  them, 
but  no  word  escapes  their  lips  which  indicates  that  they  ever 
seriously  attempt  to  estimate  their  capacity  for  creditable  work 
in  college.  The  most  deplorable  result  of  the  present  relations 
between  schools  and  colleges  is  this  absurd  transfer  of  interest 
from  the  fundamental  results  of  education  to  artificial  tests. 

In  this  brief  paper  I  have  tried  merely  to  point  out  some  of 
the  reasons  why  the  basis  of  college  degrees  should  be  work  done 
in  the  college  alone,  to  the  end  that  the  work  of  the  secondary 
schools  may  be  developed  unhampered  by  college  admission  re- 
quirements. I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  serious  difficulties 
of  administration  to  be  met  and  overcome.  Obviously,  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  college  must  be  informed  touching  the 
character  and  difficulties  of  the  work  that  they  propose  to  under- 
take, and  must  establish  a  reasonable  presumption  that  they  are 
capable  of  doing  appropriate  college  work.  Emphasis  should  be 
placed  upon  this  word  appropriate,  for  college  work  should  be 
properly  articulated  with  all  studies  that  are  thoroughly  taught 
to  large  groups  of  graduates  of  high  schools.  Committees  com- 
posed of  college  professors  and  teachers  of  secondary  schools, 
working  together  sympathetically,  can  discover  and  formulate 
satisfactory  methods  of  procedure.  I  am  now  pleading  only  for 
the  recognition  of  a  principle  essential  to  educational  freedom 
and  justice. 
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Addeess  of  Edmund  C.  Sanfoed,  Peesident  of 
Claek  College,  Woecestee,  Mass. 

f ""»""'° 'to  SAY  that  the  College  Degree  ought  to  be  given 

I  wnr%  I  for  work  done  in  college  alone  would  seem  to  imply 
I  1  I  an  aloofness  on  the  part  of  the  college,  perhaps 
I  I   even  an  indifference  toward  the  work  of  the  pre- 

$]iiiiiiriiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiic$  paratorj  school  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  does  not 
I  I    exist  and  would  be  foolish  if  it  did  exist.     The 

I  I   colleges  have  the  most  vital  interest  in  the  work 

^liiniiiiiiiiaiiMiiiiiiiici^  of  the  preparatory  schools  and  must  have,  for  these 
schools  furnish  the  raw  material  with  which  the  college  must 
work,  and  if  the  steel  bar  has  been  badly  worked,  the  sword  will 
be  the  harder  to  forge.  If  there  is  to  be  any  withdrawal  on  the 
part  of  the  college  it  is  only  in  the  sense  of  getting  out  of  the  way 
and  allowing  the  preparatory  school  to  solve  its  own  problems 
without  unnecessary  interference,  with  friendly,  even  anxious, 
interest  if  you  like,  with  cooperation  and  advice — as  mate  with 
mate — but  without  undue  insistence  upon  the  college  point  of 
view;  and  especially  without  attempted  dictation  of  any  sort. 
The  way  in  which  the  caption  is  stated  would  seem  also  to  in- 
dicate a  belief  in  the  desirability  of  a  break  of  continuity  be- 
tween the  work  of  the  preparatory  school  and  that  of  the  college, 
whereas  in  my  judgment  such  a  break  is  not  only  not  desirable, 
but  in  the  prime  essentials  of  education  is  not  even  possible.  Edu- 
cation is  a  matter  of  assisted  growth,  not  of  manufacture,  and  it 
is  no  more  possible  to  introduce  a  radical  discontinuity  into 
growth  than  it  is  to  bring  a  boy  up  to  the  age  of  20  without 
taking  him  through  all  the  years  before.  Any  discontinuity  which 
does  exist  between  the  work  of  the  college  and  that  of  the  pre- 
paratory school,  or  may  be  conceived  to  exist,  is  in  relatively 
superficial  matters.  The  college  degree  marks  the  attainment  of 
a  certain  point  in  a  continuous  process,  any  stage  of  which  im- 
plies the  fulfillment  of  all  that  have  gone  before.  In  a  sense  it  is 
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given  for  the  teaching  at  the  mother's  knee,  in  the  kindergarten, 
in  the  primary  school  and  in  the  grammar  school,  as  well 
as  for  that  in  the  preparatory  school — all  these  are  neces- 
sary preliminaries.  It  is  given  properly  .at  the  end  of  the 
college  course  with  especial  reference  to  that  because  the 
college  authorities  have  had  charge  of  that  stage  of  education  and 
are  responsible  for  it. 

It  is  only  with  these  limitations  that  I  am  willing  to  appear 
as  a  supporter  of  the  second  thesis  on  the  program.  If  I  might  ven- 
ture to  re-word  it  I  should  make  it  read:  ^'The  College  Degree 
may  properly  be  given  without  reference  to  how  the  candidate, 
now  ackuowledged  to  be  worthy  of  the  degree,  acquired  his  fitness 
to  undertake  college  work."  Or,  better  still,  we  might  make  the 
whole  topic  read:  "Entrance  Requirements  Determined  by  the 
Meaning  of  the  College  Degree : — What  is  the  nature  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  continuity  which  should  exist  between  the  work  of 
the  preparatory  school  and  that  of  the  college  ?"  To  that  question 
I  shall  give  what  seems  to  me  the  proper  answer  as  the  best  means 
at  my  disposal  of  supporting  the  thesis  assigned  me  on  the  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  important  in  any  discussion,  and  most  of  all  in  an  educa- 
tional discussion,  that  a  speaker  should  make  clear  just  how 
he  understands  the  terms  wiiich  he  uses.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  I  should  first  let  you  know  what,  in  my  conception,  ia 
that  "meaning  of  the  college  degree,''  by  which  entrance  re- 
quirements are  to  be  determined,  and  then  what  seems  to  me  the 
function  of  the  entrance  requirements  themselves. 

The  college  degree,  then,  means — or  ought  to  mean — the  pos- 
session by  its  recipient  of  the  essential  rudiments  of  culture, 
that  is,  compressing  it  to  its  briefest  outline,  chiefly  certain 
habits  of  thought,  certain  liberal  interests  and  a  many-sided 
conscience.  Time  does  not  sufiice  to  describe  these  in  detail. 
What  I  mean,  however,  by  habits  of  thought  are  such  things  as 
these:  the  habit  of  thinking  things  through  and  not  jumping  at 
conclusions;  the  habit  of  trying  to  get  the  other  man's  point  of 
view  before  passing  judgment  upon  it;  the  habit  of  looking  at 
things  in  their  setting  and  genesis  and  historical  perspective: — 
the  philosophical  habit  of  mind  which  President  Meiklejohn  in 
his  inaugural  set  first  among  the  things  which  a  college  training 
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should  produce.  I  mean  by  liberal  interests  the  interest  in  high 
human  endeavor  of  every  sort — literature,  art,  music,  politics, 
history,  archeology,  sport,  advancement  of  science,  trade  com- 
merce and  manufacture  in  the  large,  social  questions,  ethical 
questions,  questions  of  scholarship,— in  a  word,  that  breadth  of 
interest  which  would  enable  a  man  to  say  from  his  heart,  nihil 
humanum  mihi  alienum  est.  And  by  a  many-sided  conscience  I 
mean  such  an  outfit  of  moral,  intellectual  and  other  standards  as 
will  give  a  man  a  prompt  indication  of  what  is  good  or  bad  in  the 
chief  lines  of  human  activity. 

The  possession  of  all  these  in  a  developed  condition  is  not  de- 
manded of  the  candidate,  nor  is  the  possession  of  precisely  the 
same  outfit  of  good  mental  habits,  liberal  interests  and  general 
standards  demanded  of  each  one;  but  promising  rudiments  of  a 
considerable  number  of  them  are  required ;  and  it  is  as  a  sign  of 
the  attainment  of  these  rudiments,  and  of  that  necessary  matrix 
of  well-mastered  knowledge  in  which  they  are  generated,  that  the 
college  degree  is  and  should  be  given.  Practically,  of  course,  we 
do  not  try  to  estimate  these  things  directly,  though  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  better  for  the  quality  of  our  output  if  we  tried  harder 
than  we  do  to  take  them  directly  into  account.  We  actually  give 
the  degree,  of  course,  when  a  certain  amount  of  intellectual  work 
has  been  done  under  established  conditions  as  to  quality  and 
residence. 

As  to  the  subjects  studied,  the  college  world  has,  for  the  most 
part,  decided  that  the  particular  subjects  are  not  of  crucial  im- 
portance, provided  that  those  chosen  are  followed  in  the  right  way 
and  with  the  right  intensity.  It  has  declared  by  electives,  by 
the  group  system  and  by  differentiated  degrees,  A.  B.,  B.  L., 
B.  S.,  etc.,  that  there  are  many  paths  which  lead  to  that  stage 
of  educational  development  which  may  fittingly  be  marked  by 
a  college  degree.  And  if  the  college  world  had  not  so  declared, 
the  existence  of  cultivated  men  who  have  lacked  college  oppor- 
tunities would  abundantly  demonstrate  it. 

In  a  somewhat  similar  way  the  function  of  entrance  require- 
ments is  to  select  from  the  company  of  youths  who  would  like  to 
come  to  college  those  who  are  fitted  to  profit  by  the  opportunities 
there  offered.  The  most  important  marks  of  such  fitness  are, 
again,  general  qualities,  in  nature  not  unlike  those  just  indicated 
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as  the  marks  of  fitness  for  the  college  degree:  such  things  as  a 
genuine  desire  for  the  college  opportunities  and  earnest  purpose 
to  make  use  of  them,  tolerable  maturity  and  capacity  to  appre- 
ciate the  larger  aspects  of  the  matters  presented  in  college  courses ; 
good  scholarly  habits,  alertness  in  observation,  accuracy,  indus- 
try and  experience  in  acquiring  knowledge  and  assimilating  it 
Of  importance  secondary  to  these,  and  yet  essential  of  course,  is 
a  fund  of  knowledge  sufficient  to  form  the  foundation  for  studies 
of  college  grade.  The  particular  sorts  of  knowledge  that  may 
properly  make  up  this  fund  are  in  dispute; — of  that  matter  I 
shall  speak  presently.  For  the  moment  I  am  interested  to  point 
out  that  it  is  only  this  fund  of  knowledge — this  secondary  feature 
of  real  preparation  for  college,  that  is  measured  directly  by  ex- 
aminations or  the  record  of  work  covered.  Entrance  require- 
ments administered  on  this  basis  let  in,  as  everybody  knows,  some 
who  have  no  real  desire  for  the  chief  things  that  the  college  has 
to  give,  some  who  are  lazy  and  unstable  of  purpose,  some  who 
are  immature,  and  some  who  have  never  learned  how  to  study. 
They  keep  out  also,  as  is  demonstrated  occasionally,  those  who 
have  all  the  more  essential  qualifications  for  profiting  by  college 
opportunities  and  who  abundantly  show  their  fitness  when,  now 
and  then,  by  favor  or  accident,  they  get  a  chance.  The  chief 
elements  of  fitness  are  more  subtile  than  the  answers  to  exami- 
nation questions  or  the  record  of  courses  covered  and  marks  re- 
ceived, but  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
an  applicant  has  them  in  large  or  small  degree,  if  only  we  are 
willing  to  take  the  necessary  pains  and  are  not  set  on  handling 
admissions  by  wholesale. 

Let  me  anticipate  here  an  objection  that  is  sure  to  be  made, 
to  wit: — that  the  amount  and  quality  of  work  done,  if  not  a 
direct  measure,  is  at  least  an  indirect  one  of  the  possession  of  the 
more  important  qualities  of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  This 
I  readily  concede.  The  essential  qualities  are  correlated — in 
a  rough  and  general  way,  and  for  the  average  student — with 
work  done  in  the  preparatory  school.  If  it  were  not  so  the 
present  system  of  entrance  requirements  would  not  work  at  all. 
At  the  same  time  it  does  not  work  so  perfectly  that  we  ought 
necessarily  to  be  contented  with  it.  And  especially  when  we  set 
out  to   discuss  what  entrance   requirements  ought   to  be,   it  is 
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the  chief  factors  of  fitness  that  should  be  uppermost  in  mind,  and 
not  the  secondary  factor  of  knowledge  possessed,  which  should 
be  kept  in  its  secondary  place.  Let  us  keep  clearly  in  mind, 
then,  that  the  sole  purpose  of  entrance  requirements  is  to  select 
those  youths  who  are  fitted  to  profit  by  what  the  college  has  to 
offer,  and  that  the  marks  of  fitness  are  primarily  certain  general 
qualities  of  mind  and  character,  and  secondarily  the  possessing 
of  a  sufficient  fund  of  knowledge. 

And  now,  having  made  as  clear  as  I  can  what  seem  to  me  to 
be  the  meaning  of  the  college  degree  and  the  function  of  the  en- 
trance requirements,  I  may  safely  go  on  to  show  why  I  think 
the  college  degree  may  properly  be  given  without  much  reference 
to  how  the  candidate  acquired  his  fitness  for  undertaking  col- 
lege work.  Let  us  consider  a  moment  the  relation  of  the  pre- 
paratory school  to  the  possession  of  what  we  have  pointed  out  a:j 
the  elements  of  preparation  for  successful  college  work.  The 
chief  qualities  are,  in  a  general  way,  qualities  of  character,  and 
as  such  are  partly  innate  and  partly  the  product  of  early  train- 
ing or  of  other  personal  and  social  influences.  They  are  strength- 
ened and  developed  by  good  teaching  at  all  stages  of  education, 
and  not  least,  of  course,  in  that  of  the  preparatory  school.  As 
regards  the  value  of  particular  subjects,  assuming  good  teaching 
in  all,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  some  at  least  of  the  primary 
qualities  are  more  readily  cultivated  in  connection  with  certain 
subjects  in  the  curriculum  than  with  others.  The  whole  thing 
is  relative,  however;  the  qualities  are  not  wholly  school-bred; 
differences  in  skill  and  capacity  of  teachers  may  upset  tables  of 
educational  values,  and  individual  differences  in  students  may 
cause  variations  from  the  usual  outcome.  The  different  sorts  of 
apparatus  in  a  gymnasium  are  especially  designed  to  give  par- 
ticular sorts  of  bodily  training,  but  an  active  man  will  get  a  good 
deal  of  exercise  outside  the  gymnasium ;  even  good  machines  may 
be  practically  valueless  for  their  purposes  if  the  physical  trainer 
is  ignorant  of  their  proper  use  and  capacities,  and  many  young 
men  of  atypical  development  may  not  need  work  with  all,  or 
much  more  with  some  than  with  others. 

The  increasing  of  these  valuable  qualities  one  might  call  the 
positive  function  of  the  preparatory  school.  It  has  also  from  the 
college  point  of  view,  a  negative  one,  namely — the  sifting  out, 
by  a  sort  of  biological  selection,  of  those  who  have  not  the  neces- 
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sarj  qualities.  This  it  does  partly  by  the  long  four  years  of 
work  which  it  demands,  and  partly  also  by  the  subjects  which 
make  up  its  curriculum.  I  suspect  that  some  preparatory  sub- 
jects, regarded  as  very  valuable,  work  largely  as  sieves,  discour- 
aging and  turning  away  the  students  who  have  not  the  ability  and 
persistent  energy  for  them,  and  they  do  in  this  way  excellent 
work.  But  as  sieves  they  are  not  discriminating  as  to  what  they 
reject;  the  students  that  come  through  them  are  good,  but  it  is 
not  certain  that  all  whom  they  hold  back  are  bad.  They  turn 
away  those  who  are  not  fit  in  the  particular  sense  in  which  they 
test  fitness.  The  study  of  vocal  music,  for  example,  would  be 
such  a  sieve,  but  those  whom  it  turned  back  might  still  be  com- 
petent in  many  other  directions.  It  is  so  with  other  more  weighty 
subjects. 

My  feeling,  with  reference  to  a  standard  curriculum  for  the 
preparatory  school — still  looking  at  the  matter  from  the  point 
of  view  of  these  chief  essentials  for  college  success — is  that  it 
may  be  quite  possible  to  draw  up  one  which  on  the  average, 
would  be  the  best  attainable  for  most  students.  What  it  should 
contain  I  regard  as  a  matter  for  experts  in  secondary  education, 
and  I  gladly  leave  it  in  their  hands.  All  I  should  ask  would  be 
that  they  should  make  sure  it  had  enough  that  was  tonic  and 
strenuous  in  it,  that  it  was  a  real  gymnasium  for  the  developing 
of  the  qualities  of  which  I  have  been  talking  and  finally,  that  it 
should  not  be  too  narrow  in  range.  And  yet  even  if  such  a  best 
course  were  in  existence,  I  should  be  unwilling  to  make  its  com- 
pletion a  sine  qua  non  for  entrance  to  college,  for  the  very  reason 
that  I  should  want  to  keep  the  door  open  for  the  man  who  by 
chance  had  arrived  at  fitness  for  college  by  some  other  road; — 
not  so  good,  perhaps,  but  still  possible,  and  perhaps  for  him  the 
only  possible  one.  If  the  experts  had  decided  that  the  old- 
fashioned  Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics  was  the  ideal,  I  should 
feel  it  a  duty  to  receive  any  man  who  could  show  himself  fit, 
though  he  had  worked  with  modern  languages,  science  and  his- 
tory, or  if  the  decision  fell  toward  these  subjects,  for  the  stray 
man  who  had  become  fit  through  work  in  the  classics  and  mathe- 
matics. 

Even  this  supposedly  ideal  course  would  have  to  be  taught  by 
such  teachers  as  the  secondary  schools  can  secure,  and  the  very 
same  ideal  curriculum  would  give  variable  results  according  to 
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the  skill  of  the  teachers  that  work  under  it;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  second-class  curriculum  taught  by  first-class  teachers 
would  give  better  results  than  a  first-class  curriculum  taught  by 
second-class  teachers.  It  would  be  stupid  in  such  a  case  to  close 
the  door  against  the  better  fitted  man  because  he  had  not  had  the 
nominally  better  curriculum. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  experts  in 
secondary  education  will  be  able  to  give  us  a  single  absolutely 
best  curriculum.  If  they  are  able  to  combine  upon  one,  it  will  be 
the  best  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  best  for  the  average  boy, 
or  for  some  designated  sort  of  secondary  schools.  It  will  be  the 
best  in  the  sense  that  a  ready-made  suit  is  the  best  fit  for  a 
growing  boy.  It  will  do  very  well  for  the  run  of  boys,  but  some 
will  be  too  long  in  the  arms  or  too  round  shouldered  to  fit  the  suit. 

Do  not  mistake  me  here, — I  am  not  objecting  to  a  best  average 
course,  nor  to  ready-made  clothing;  both  may  be  the  best  that  a 
particular  boy  is  able  to  get.  My  objection  is  only  to  the  pro- 
posal that  anybody  should  be  refused  admission  to  college  because 
he  happens  to  be  clothed  in  some  other  sort  of  suit  of  knowledge 
than  that  which  is  best  for  the  average.  It  all  comes  back,  in  the 
end,  to  the  principle  that  college  entrance  requirements  should 
be  such  as  to  certify  that  the  man  is  fitted  to  undertake  college 
work  rather  than  that  he  has  been  made  fit  in  a  particular  way. 

We  have  been  speaking  so  far  in  a  general  way,  of  the  work  of 
the  preparatory  school  as  it  affects  the  chief  factors  of  success  in 
college.  You  will  recall,  however,  that  we  recognized  a  certain 
foundation  of  knowledge  as  also  essential  though  secondary.  We 
must  consider  that  a  moment,  though  it  will  not  detain  us  long. 

It  is  clear,  of  course,  that  if  a  young  man  is  to  begin  advanced 
studies  in  college,  he  must  have  the  preliminaries  beforehand. 
He  cannot  go  on  with  higher  mathematics  unless  he  has  had 
something  of  algebra  and  geometry ;  he  cannot  read  Greek  authors 
with  profit  unless  he  has  had  Greek  grammar.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  allow  a  student  to  undertake  work  in  college  for  which 
he  had  not  the  knowledge  presupposed.  There  are,  therefore, 
certain  natural  requirements  based  on  the  sort  of  college  work 
the  student  is  to  do.  These  we  cannot  avoid.  There  are  also 
other  subjects  that  are  less  essential  though  useful  preliminaries. 
In  so  far  as  they  are  very  important  we  must  require  them;  in 
so  far  as  enough  of  them  may  be  picked  up  incidentally  we  should 
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not  require  them.  And  there  is,  finally,  a  certain  capital  of  gen- 
eral information  necessary  for  getting  out  of  college  what  it  has 
to  give,  and  because  of  this  we  may  fairly  demand  that  the  pre- 
paratory course  should  not  have  been  too  narrow.  In  a  word, 
our  entrance  requirements  ought  to  demand  in  the  case  of  the 
knowledge  part  of  preparation,  as  in  that  of  the  character  part, 
that  the  candidate  show  himself  equipped  for  what  he  in  par- 
ticular is  to  do  in  college.  And  such  requirements  would  be  met 
by  any  student  of  good  quality  who  had  followed  any  preparatory 
course  which  contained  a  solid  nucleus  and  a  reasonably  broad 
periphery, — provided  he  did  not  desire  to  take  subjects  in  college 
for  which  he  lacked  the  special  preliminary  knowledge  neces- 
sary— in  which  case  he  would,  naturally,  expect  to  get  it  up  before 
entrance. 

Of  course  the  existence  of  even  such  general  requirements  as 
these  does  involve  a  certain  endorsement  by  the  college  of  the 
preparatory  course  of  any  candidate  it  admits  and  allows  to  gradu- 
ate ;  but  I  take  it  that  the  gentlemen  who  support  the  first  thesis 
have  in  mind  something  quite  different  from  this,  for  in  this  case 
the  college  admits  those  whom  it  judges  fit  to  profit  by  its  courses, 
and  awards  the  degree  to  those  whom  it  judges  to  have  so  profited. 
The  whole  matter  is  made  to  turn  within  the  college. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  thesis  which  they  support,  because  in  my 
judgment  it  tends  toward  system  and  machinery,  toward  dis- 
regarding individuals  and  handling  students  in  masses,  in  fact 
towards  one  of  the  cardinal  sins  of  modern  college  education. 
Kant's  ethical  maxim  was  that  one  should  never  treat  another  as 
a  means  but  always  as  an  end.  It  is  surely  but  one  step  short 
of  treating  a  student  as  a  means  to  ignore  his  personality,  handle 
him  according  to  general  rules,  and  refuse  him  consideration 
on  his  merits  because  to  do  otherwise  would  strain  and  perhaps 
wreck  administrative  machinery. 

Of  course  we  must  not  be  unreasonable;  a  certain  amount  of 
system  is  necessary,  and  machinery  has  its  place ;  but  they  should 
serve  and  not  dominate ;  they  should  be  lessened  wherever  possible 
and  not  increased.  And  when  a  college  administrator  sacrifices 
a  man  to  the  college  machinery,  as  now  and  then  he  must,  he 
ought  to  do  it  with  searchings  of  heart  and  with  apologies  like 
those  of  the  Indian  hunter  to  the  deer,  to  the  brother  whom  his 
desperate  necessities  have  compelled  him  to  slay. 


Honesty  in  School  Work 

Address  of  Principal  D.  W.  Abekceombie, 
WoECESTER  Academy. 

|jiiiimiiiiiaiiiiniiiiiii|pjE  problem  of  honesty  in  work  in  school  and  col- 
I  lege  is  neither  new  nor  altogether  insoluble.  As 
I  the  first  urchin  sat  before  the  first  pedagogue  it 
I   was  a  battle  of  wit  against  experience ;  and  as  the 

Siiiiiiiiiiiiiaiii iiitS  ^^st  boy  with  shining  morning  face  shall  snail-like 

I  answer  the  summons  of  the  final  call  to  school,  his 
I  mind  will  perhaps  be  revolving  some  scheme  to  out- 
4>3iiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiii[^  maneuver  his  ancient,  immemorial  enemy.  The 
whole  trouble  lies  in  human  nature,  in  wrong  human  nature,  in 
human  nature  that  seeks  the  line  of  least  resistance,  that  is  easily 
satisfied  with  low  attainments,  that  is  dull  and  untrained,  and 
that  confuses  wrong  self  interest  with  rightful  self  interest,  human 
nature  in  fine  as  it  has  its  hour  with  the  ethically  blind  and  un- 
disciplined period  of  boyhood. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  youthful  cheat  in  school  and 
college  is  altogether  innocent  of  the  moral  quality  of  the  dis- 
honest act,  or  that  there  is  in  his  mind  no  motive  to  secure  per- 
sonal advantage  in  an  underhanded  way.  On  the  contrary,  he  is 
often  quite  aware  of  what  he  is  doing ;  but  he  regards  it  as  a  part 
of  the  game,  an  incident  in  the  inveterate  warfare  between 
teacher  and  student. 

The  real  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  my  judgment,  in  the 
more  or  less  clear  feeling  that  the  interests  of  students  and 
teachers  are  not  identical,  in  the  resulting  feeling  of  a  portion  of 
the  student  body  that  cheating  is  not  really  cheating,  and  so  not 
dishonorable,  but  rather  an  exhibition  of  shrewdness  superior  to 
that  shown  by  the  examiner  in  the  character  of  the  paper  and  in 
the  methods  of  administering  the  examination.  This  view  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  traditional  view.  So  a  tolerance  of  dis- 
honest work  naturally  results  among  student  bodies. 

Again,  there  is  a  rather  conscious  feeling  among  boys  that 
'^others  do  not  lose  by  one's  ot\ti  dishonesty,  and  that  it  is  merely 
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one's  own  gain,  and  not  another's  loss.  The  fact  that  the  dis- 
honest may  sometimes  by  his  craft  and  deceit  gain  undeserved 
precedence  over  the  honest  is  too  remote  and  indirect  a  contin- 
gency to  have  a  deterring  effect  upon  the  cheat." 

In  general,  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  a  boy  up  to  the  time  when  he 
is  ready  to  leave  home  for  school  and  college  has  been  fortified  by 
the  watchful  care  and  teaching  of  his  parents  against  dishonesty 
in  his  studies  as  he  has  been  against  stealing,  lying  and  vice.  A 
new  world  opens  before  him.  The  smaller  circle  of  the  family 
has  been  exchanged  for  the  larger  and  looser  environment  of  the 
school  or  college.  JSTew  leaders  enter  into  his  life,  new  ideals 
greet  him,  more  complex  influences  surround  him,  the  normal 
process  of  life  seems  less  clear,  standards  of  conduct  hitherto 
honored  in  his  life  yield  to  strange  ones  which  have  to  be  tested. 
The  very  novelty  of  life  bewilders.  He  finds  that  the  low  standards 
of  honesty  that  he  has  hitherto  observed  in  many  of  the 
common  activities  and  relations  of  life  seem  to  be  repeated  even 
among  those  who  are  seeking  the  large  privileges  of  education. 

The  act  of  ^^cribbing"  does  not  seem  to  be  regarded  as  a  sin, 
or  as  dishonorable,  especially  if  it  can  be  concealed,  and  the  temp- 
tation to  yield  to  it  comes  quickly  and  subtly. 

As  an  experienced  school  man  observes,  "dishonesty  is  en- 
couraged by  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  teachers  that  it  is 
undignified  and  even  unfair  to  supervise  too  closely  and  rigidly. 
Is  this  not  akin  to  the  feeling  of  some  faculties  that  they  are  not 
called  upon  or  expected  to  exercise  the  same  firm  and  definite 
discipline  of  organization  that  prevails  in  business  enterprises  of 
like  magnitude  ?  Not  to  supervise  examinations  thoroughly,  when 
supervision  is  the  school  or  college  practice,  is  as  unreasonable' 
and  illogical,  in  the  words  of  this  acute  school  master,  as  it  would 
be  for  mill  owners  to  pay  their  help  by  allowing  them  to  go  to  the 
open  money  till  and  draw  out  unobserved  the  sum  agreed  upon 
with  each  workman  as  his  wage."  The  sure  result  of  this  spirit 
is  that  manifest  sense  of  superiority  to  city  or  municipal  law 
more  or  less  frequently  shown  by  student  communities  throughout 
our  country.  ITot  only  are  laxity  of  conduct  and  wrong  ethical 
ideals  shown  toward  those  standards  set  by  the  college,  but  to 
those  set  by  the  city  and  the  state  as  well.  Laws  should  be  just, 
but  they  should  also  be  obeyed,  that  all  men  may  know,  especially 
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those  privileged  to  enjoy  the  great  gifts  of  education,  that  ' 'obedi- 
ence to  law  is  liberty/' 

It  can  be  definitely  asserted  that  dishonesty  in  examination 
follows  dishonesty  in  all  the  requirements  of  daily  work,  not 
only  in  the  normal  recitation,  but  in  all  kinds  of  prepared  work, 
note  books,  themes,  laboratory  exercises,  tests,  the  many  devices 
which  have  been  increasingly  employed  by  teachers  to  give  thor- 
oughness and  a  practical  value  to  work  and  to  secure  the  doing 
of  a  boy's  work  by  himself  and  not  by  others.  It  would  appear 
that  every  such  effort  to  secure  honest  work  by  the  individual  has 
afforded  a  new  point  of  attack  where  the  ingenious  but  idle  boy 
can  seek  to  break  through  the  teacher's  plan  to  help  him  find  his 
powers  and  use  them.  The  sequence  is  clearly  obvious:  failure 
to  prepare  the  day's  lesson  occasions  the  need  and  temptation  to 
cheat  in  class ;  serious  and  continued  failure  in  class  work  of  what- 
ever sort  dooms  the  idler  to  dishonest  examinations. 

One  of  the  most  effective  preventions  of  dishonesty  in  examina- 
tions, then,  is  clearly  to  secure  from  boys  the  thorough  and  honest 
mastery  of  daily  work.  To  this  great  end,  as  important  for  what 
it  saves  a  boy  from  as  for  what  it  saves  him  to,  the  will  and  art 
and  experience  of  all  teachers  should  be  bent. 

Such  observations  seem  actually  commonplace,  so  familiar  are 
they  to  the  thinking  and  practice  of  every  teacher.  But  it  is  a 
familiar  field  that  is  being  traversed,  yet  a  field  that  must  be 
retraversed,  because  the  victory  is  not  yet  won.  It  is  helpful  to 
rediscover  points  at  which  in  the  contest  for  honest  work  by  our 
pupils  we  have  been  defeated  and  disappointed  in  our  ideals  for 
them,  that  we  may  align  our  forces  more  wisely  in  the  future. 
Such  a  reconnaissance  may  also  be  encouraging  by  disclosing  the 
wisely  chosen  positions  where  we  may  still  continue  the  battle  for 
high  ideals  and  honorable  work. 

A  most  experienced  college  man  feels  that  the  motive  of  a  stu- 
dent who  cheats  in  his  college  work  is  not  different  from  that  of 
the  man  who  cheats  in  other  relations  of  life  with  other  men. 
Each  hopes  to  get  by  dishonesty  more  than  is  his  due.  He  goes 
on  to  say  that  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  young  men  who 
have  been  selected  to  be  trained  in  college  that  they  may  become 
public  servants  and  public  leaders  can  hold  the  belief  that  dis- 
honesty in  dealing  with  the  faculty  is  not  a  serious  offence.  What 
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ground  is  there,  he  asks,  for  the  .position  sometimes  taken,  that 
a  student  is  justified  in  cheating  in  examinations,  if  he  gets  a 
chance,  because  he  is  watched  by  his  instructors  ? 

The  purpose  of  supervision  is  not  to  detect,  but  to  guard  against 
the  temptation  to  do  wrong.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  college  stu- 
dent will  ever  again  be  where  he  will  be  watched  so  little.  At 
every  post  of  responsibility  and  honor  which  he  may  reach  as  life 
goes  on  he  will  find  checks  and  safeguards  set  for  him  such  as  the 
freer  years  of  youth  and  early  manhood  do  not  generally  bring, 
and  a  higher  and  exactor  standard  of  accuracy  and  performance 
required.  Slovenly  work,  a  lack  of  sense  of  responsibility,  a  weak 
purpose,  low  aims,  all  these  tend  to  make  a  boy  or  man  antago- 
nistic to  those  forces  of  life  that  alone  have  the  power  to  save 
him  to  the  great  uses  and  the  great  satisfactions  of  life.  Turn- 
ing from  these  he  allies  himself  with  those  other  powers  that  dis- 
integrate, weaken  and  destroy.  The  stars  in  their  courses,  the 
silent,  unobserved,  mighty  forces  fight  against  such  a  life. 

"Cribbing",  both  in  recitation  and  examination,  often  occurs 
because  there  is  opportunity,  the  weak  will  yielding  to  the  sense 
of  need  and  to  the  slight  chance  of  detection.  There  are  many 
other  faults,  some  venial  and  some  serious,  into  which  all  men 
may  fall  through  a  feeling  of  security  from  detection.  A  boy 
will  often  be  lazy,  or  untidy,  if  allowed  to  be  so;  he  will  often 
weaken  his  health  by  unwise  eating,  if  no  restraint  be  put  upon 
him.     Boys  are  not  stronger  than  their  elders  in  some  things. 

Many  of  us  doubtless  recall  a  paragraph  by  president  Hyde 
of  Bowdoin  that  appeared  within  the  last  few  months  in  "The 
Outlook",  on  dangerous  slang  phrases  that  are  not  only  current 
among  young  people  today,  but  that  seem  to  pass  unchallenged  as 
if  freighted  with  unassailable  truth.  Among  them  was  the  phrase 
"to  get  by."  As  I  read  editorial  comments  this  last  summer  in 
England  and  Germany  in  the  leading  newspapers  of  these  coun- 
tries on  the  recent  presidential  signing  of  the  Senate  bill  on 
shipping  tolls  for  the  Panama  canal,  there  was  in  my  mind  a 
sense  of  deep  humiliation  that  we  are  so  often  regarded  by  for- 
eigners as  tricksters  satisfied  with  any  bit  of  chicanery  that 
enables  us  "to  get  by."  I^o  more  damaging  influence  is  at 
work  among  us  as  a  nation  today  that  the  widespread  feeling 
that  every  requirement  of  duty  and  honorable  dealing  is  met  if 
one  only  "gets  by,"  or,  using  a  possibly  more  hideous  phrase,  if 
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one  '^gets  away  with  it."  These  phrases,  uniquely  picturesque, 
come  up  from  that  social  stratum  where  thugs  and  thieves,  and 
professional  criminals  operate  and  live  their  lives ;  they  are  the 
shibboleth  of  the  lower  world;  and  yet  they  are  habitually  on  the 
lips  of  the  supposedly  choica  element  of  the  rising  generation  to 
whom  the  enduring  riches  of  education  and  culture  are  being 
offered  in  unexampled  generosity  in  this  land  of  ours.  They 
not  only  use  them,  they  use  them  with  a  ring  of  positive  and  tri- 
umphant assurance  that  there  can  be  no  further  heights  of  per- 
formance to  which  they  should  be  expected  to  rise.  They  are 
little  aware  how  hollow  and  false  is  the  claim  to  success  that 
rests  on  the  lowest  possible  achievement.  The  voices  of  profes- 
sional sport,  of  the  street,  of  demagogic  politics,  of  the  man  of 
^^bluff"  fill  their  ears  and  exclude  the  words  of  the  truly  wise 
which  we,  their  teachers,  seek  to  declare  to  them.  They  are  un- 
willing to  take  theories  of  conduct  and  life  that  they  so  often  see, 
or  think  they  see,  disproved  by  concrete  facts  of  life. 

Right  here,  in  low  ideals,  in  unmoral  standards,  in  satisfaction 
with  meager  performance,  in  the  worship  of  '^getting  by"  is 
found  the  chief  enemy  of  the  American  boy  today.  He  too  often 
sees  it  in  sport,  in  business,  in  politics,  even  in  the  life  of  his 
father  with  his  double  moral  code,  one  for  his  family  and  club, 
another  for  his  business.  The  boy  or  young  man  who  contents 
himself  with  the  wretched  morals  and  the  equally  wretched  judg- 
ment embodied  in  the  phrase  ^^to  get  by"  soon  finds  himself  pre- 
disposed to  all  the  sad  results  of  such  a  damaged  view  of  life.  Ne- 
glect of  work  is  inevitable,  the  need  of  desperate  means  "to  get 
by"  comes  surely,  dishonesty  follows,  and  unawares  he  has  en- 
tered on  the  road  that  must  ultimately  fail  to  get  him  by. 

A  friend,  who  is  a  college  dean,  writes  that  he  believes  that 
"the  habits  acquired  in  many  preparatory  schools,  where  without 
fear  of  criticism  or  of  punishment,  pupils  adopt  dishonest  methods 
of  performing  their  work,"  is  one  of  the  causes  of  dishonest 
work  in  college.  There  are  schools  and  schools,  just  as  there  are 
colleges  and  colleges,  and  it  is  easily  presumable  that  the  same 
heights  of  quickened  moral  sense  are  not  always  reached  in  the 
life  of  any  school  or  college,  and  that  the  same  depths  of  debased 
ideals  are  not  always  dropped  to.  As  a  l^estor  among  American 
school  men  writes  on  this  point,  "we  all  love  to  shove  respon- 
sibility back,  the  college  on  the  schools,  the  schools  on  the  grades, 
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the  grades  on  the  home"  and  its  parental  training,  or  lack  of  it. 
^^But  the  fact  is  that  dishonesty  exists  all  along  the  line,  is  a  part 
of  our  imperfect  human  nature.'^ 

It  is  in  my  opinion  very  improbable  that  there  is  as  great  laxity 
of  honesty  in  the  secondary  school  as  in  the  college.  Proof  as  to 
which  is  the  greater  sinner  in  respect  of  dishonest  work  would  be 
impossible.  lior  is  this  the  problem  to  be  solved ;  it  is  really  imma- 
terial which  way  the  balance  inclines.  The  secondary  school  and 
the  college  are  so  closely  related  in  work  and  in  aim,  and  each 
so  materially  influences  the  other  that  the  moral  and  intellectual 
vitality  of  each  is  of  immediate  and  exceeding  value  to  the  other. 

A  secondary  school  teacher  who  has  been  fitting  boys  for  many 
different  colleges  for  more  than  thirty  years,  picks  up  some  valu- 
able information  and  correct  views  of  the  opinions  and  practices 
of  the  college  student  as  well  as  of  the  school  boy.  He  has  through 
these  intellectual  sons  of  his  many  sources  of  information  of  the 
deep  and  real  currents  of  college  life.  IsTever  has  one  of  my  old 
boys,  while  in  college,  or  in  later  years  when  maturer  confidences 
are  exchanged,  said  to  me  that  he  has  found  a  sounder  life  in 
college  than  in  school.  He  has  often  commented  on  the  larger, 
freer  life,  the  broadening  horizon,  the  chance  for  fuller  expres- 
sion of  individuality  which  the  college  offers,  and  the  value  of 
the  more  closely  ordered  life  in  school  has  been  referred  to  with 
appreciation  as  leading  to  regular  hours  and  habits  of  work  in 
college.  To  attribute  the  dishonest  work  of  the  college  student 
too  largely  to  the  secondary  school's  laxity  is  too  easy  an  escape 
from  the  difficulty,  the  trouble  cannot  be  so  definitely  localized. 
That  dishonest  boys  go  up  to  college  from  the  secondary  schools 
is  beyond  question.  Such  boys  also  come  up  to  the  secondary 
schools  from  the  lower  grades,  and  teachers  in  such  schools  would 
undoubtedly  say  that  it  is  not  an  infrequent  experience  to  re- 
ceive dishonest  pupils  direct  from  the  homes.  But  that  "habits 
are  formed  in  many  preparatory  schools,  where  without  fear  either 
of  criticism  or  punishment  pupils  adopt  dishonest  methods  of 
performing  their  work,"  I  believe  to  be  very  improbable.  The 
same  occasions  and  surroundings  and  motives  for  dishonesty  that 
may  be  found  in  school  certainly  exist  in  college  as  well,  with  a 
looser  sense  of  responsibility  oftentimes,  and  a  greater  confusion 
of  mind  about  the  limits  of  personal  liberty.  Personal  prefer- 
ence too  often  determines  for  the  college  student  the  bounds  of 
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personal  liberty.  J^o  scliool  could  long  exist,  I  mean  no  school 
of  substantial  merit,  certainly  no  school  could  long  preserve  its 
strength  and  usefulness,  in  which  dishonesty  were  possible  with- 
out fear  of  criticism  or  punishment. 

This  same  friend  goes  on  to  explain  further  the  presence  of 
dishonest  work  in  college  by  the  fact  that  many  instructors  in 
college  fail  to  give  sufficient  direction  as  to  how  they  wish  to 
have  their  work  done  and  to  make  clear  their  attitude  towards 
those  who  depart  from  these  instructions,  and  by  the  further  fact 
that  many  officers  of  instruction  differ  greatly  in  their  attitude 
towards  cases  of  dishonesty,  many  making  no  effort  to  detect  it, 
and  by  the  still  further  fact  that  those  officers  who  do  attempt  to 
prevent  and  detect  dishonesty  vary  greatly  in  their  opinions  as 
to  proper  methods  of  investigation,  and  as  to  the  character  and 
severity  of  the  punishment. 

In  these  statements  he  throws  clear  and  helpful  light  on  the 
situation  as  it  may  be  in  college.  He  adds  very  valuable  sugges- 
tions for  preventing  dishonest  work,  stating  that  every  officer 
should  be  expected  to  do  all  in  his  power  through  the  methods  of 
assignment  and  conduct  of  his  work  to  remove  opportunities  for 
dishonesty,  to  arrange  his  courses  so  that  the  amount  and  char- 
acter of  his  work  and  conditions  under  which  it  is  assigned 
should  be  such  as  to  discourage  carelessness  and  to  stimulate  the 
individual  performance  of  work.  Right  here  again  is  one  of  the 
critical  points  of  the  entire  question.  When  a  student  can  be 
brought  to  do  his  ovm  daily  work  with  some  fair  degree  of  uni- 
formity, the  need  of  dishonest  help  both  in  recitation  and  exami- 
nation ceases,  and  with  it  ceases  the  desire  for  such  help.  The 
right  nail  has  been  hit,  and  it  can  undoubtedly  be  driven  home 
and  clinched  the  more  securely,  if  the  secondary  school  in  its 
place  is  seeking  to  enforce  the  same  great  lesson  by  wise  methods 
of  supervision  and  by  the  constant  teaching  of  the  sin  of  dishon- 
esty, its  sure  destruction  of  character,  its  ultimate  detection  and 
defeat,  and  the  final  discovery  that  the  cheat,  in  this  busy  world 
where  only  true  work  counts,  in  the  long  run  cheats  himself  only. 

For  instance,  a  college  president  recently  related  to  a  group  of 
gentlemen,  the  story  of  a  confession,  made  to  him  only  a  short 
time  before  by  a  forty  year  alumnus  of  his  college,  of  a  bald  lie 
told  in  his  freshman  year  to  one  of  his  professors,  whereby  he 
later  in  regular  course  received  his  degree.     Under  the  rebukings 
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of  conscience,  which  he  had  withstood  for  more  than  forty  years, 
the  unhappy  man  finally  appealed  for  counsel  and  help  to  the 
president  of  the  college  whose  diploma  he  had  received  through 
a  gross  falsehood.  It  should  be  considered  at  least  a  faithful 
conscience  that  continued  its  monitorial  work  so  long.  Imagine 
the  surrender  of  every  diploma  upon  which  the  taint  and  blemish 
of  dishonesty  might  rest! 

Is  a  reference  to  the  Worcester  Academy  permissible?  We 
believe  that  this  very  important  and  serious  problem,  difficult  as 
it  is,  and  never  to  be  fully  and  permanently  solved,  can  find 
reasonable  solution.  One  means  of  solution  lies  in  the  use  of 
those  preventions  that  are  found  in  the  effective  administration 
of  recitations,  tests,  and  the  more  formal  and  weightier  exami- 
nations. ^'Blue  books"  are  given  the  examiner  by  each  boy  in 
advance.  Proper  seats  are  provided  for  each  boy,  our  purpose 
being  to  have  these  seats  too  far  apart  to  allow  whispered  ques- 
tions and  answers,  the  reading  of  another's  book,  or  the  inter- 
change of  written  information.  This  isolation  of  seats  is  not 
always  as  effective  as  it  should  be.  ITo  such  devices  as  these 
purely  external  and  mechanical  arrangements  can  exclude  the 
prepared  "crib."  The  possibility  of  its  exclusion  depends  on 
quite  another  kind  of  effort  to  be  discussed  soon.  Supervision 
that  is  alert  and  keen  must  reinforce  all  other  practical  provis- 
ions for  honest  examinations.  Is  it  a  shame  that  all  this  has 
to  be?  That  it  is  regrettable  must  be  admitted.  But  we  can- 
not blink  the  plain  facts  of  human  nature  as  we  know  them  to 
be.  It  is  not  pessimism  to  recognize  the  palpable  facts  of  life, 
nor  true  optimism  to  close  our  eyes  to  them  and  ignore  them. 
These  boys  of  ours  are  like  heathen  Medea  of  old,  and  like  Chris- 
tian Paul,  they  often  see  the  better  course  and  approve  it,  but 
sometimes  they  follow  the  worse,  and  still  like  Paul,  are  smitten 
with  deep  blindness  before  they  get  the  power  of  true  vision.  It 
is  just  this  slant  in  human  nature  that  all  teachers  recognize  and 
seek  to  remove. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  order  of  means  which  we  employ 
in  the  Worcester  Academy  to  help  our  boys  build  level,  straight 
thoroughfares  for  life.  It  is  by  the  force  of  a  live  public  opinion, 
which  we  seek  to  create  by  a  frank  discussion  of  the  moral  grounds 
on  which  the  argument  for  honesty  rests,  that  we  seek  to  educate 
away  from  the  traditional  views  and  practices  of  school  boys  re- 
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garding  dishonest  aids  to  recitations,  written  themes,  note-books, 
and  other  forms  of  prepared  work,  as  well  as  examinations.  It  is 
altogether  the  higher  appeal,  because  it  is  made  to  the  conscience 
and  to  the  judgment  as  well,  to  the  inner  self,  where  ideals  are 
born,  and  to  which  all  questions  of  right  and  wrong  come  finally 
to  be  passed  upon.  Constant  agitation  is  necessary,  frequent 
reviews  in  this  highest  topic  of  all  instruction  are  as  necessary 
as  in  the  regular  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum.  Again  and 
again  a  return  is  made  to  a  discussion  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  honest  living,  with  the  use  of  fresh  illustrative  ma- 
terial as  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  accumulating  experiences 
and  traditions  of  the  school.  The  dismissed  boy  is  the  graphic 
evidence  that  the  sinner  against  the  great  law  that  all  school  work 
must  be  honest  work  loses  his  school  life  and  passes  on  and  out 
of  it.  We  know  well  enough  that  law  on  the  statute  books  and 
law  enforced  have  never  yet  secured  uniform  obedience  to  law, 
because  laws  are  first  and  chiefly  kept  or  violated  in  the  heart. 
So  the  campaign  for  righteousness  in  school  life  is  directed 
toward  boys'  powers  to  think  and  feel  truly  to  the  end  that  they 
may  learn  to  love  wisely  and  to  hate  wisely.  We  seek  to  range 
the  leading  boys  in  the  school,  especially  the  Board  of  Monitors, 
the  class  presidents,  and  team  captains,  and  the  higher  classes  on 
the  side  of  honest  work.  And  sometimes  we  meet  with  gratifying 
success. 

From  one  of  the  greatest  'New  England  schools  which  has  given 
serious  thought  to  this  difficult  problem,  word  comes  that  not 
much  has  been  accomplished  in  satisfactory  and  permanent  re- 
sults. Examinations  on  the  honor  plan  have  been  tried  from  time 
to  time  only  to  return  sooner  or  later  to  the  old  method  of  admin- 
istering by  supervision  and  by  removal  of  the  dishonest  boy 
when  detected.  The  feeling  among  the  teachers  in  this  school 
is  that  after  all  the  boys  themselves  don't  want  anything  else 
than  supervised  examinations.  Their  attitude  in  general  is  that 
they  do  not  wish  to  do  police  duty  themselves.  They  can't  be 
brought  to  regard  the  school  as  a  club  of  gentlemen,  in  other 
words  as  an  association  of  gentlemen  from  which  any  one  guilty 
of  cheating  should  be  expelled.  Their  point  of  view  is  that  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  admission  to  the  school, 
and  therefore  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  ex- 
pulsion from  it.     They  are  inclined,  furthermore,  to  say  that  if 
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they  do  not  like  a  student's  conduct,  they  will  not  for  this  reason 
undertake  to  deprive  him  of  the  opportunity  to  get  instruction 
and  to  go  on  to  college  if  he  so  desires. 

Do  not  the  very  efforts  that  are  made  by  students  themselves 
for  the  so-called  honor  system  point  to  the  belief  held  by  not  a 
few  of  them  in  all  colleges,  that  dishonesty  in  examinations,  or  in 
other  kinds  of  college  work,  carries  with  it  no  dishonor  or  loss  of 
personal  character  ?  What  else  can  it  mean  ?  Doesn't  the  desire 
for  the  establishment  of  the  honor  system  carry  with  it  the  plain 
assumption  that  unless  a  student  be  put  on  his  honor  he  does  not 
feel  any  compulsion  to  be  honorable  ?  May  not  the  honor  system 
really  appear  prima  facie  to  be  a  confession  of  this  sort,  a  com- 
promise, as  it  were,  with  college  authorities,  that  amounts  to  the 
statement  "don't  supervise  us  at  all,  or  else  we  shall  make  super- 
vision ineffective,"  because  supervision  cannot  be  perfect  against 
those  who  will  to  thwart  it.  Is  a  business  man  who  assumes 
large  money  obligations  for  others  unwilling  to  be  put  under 
adequate  bonds  for  the  honorable  discharge  of  his  responsibilities  ? 
What  would  be  thought  of  him  if  he  were  ?  The  responsibilities 
would  seek  another  man.  The  bearings  of  thes6  large  duties  of 
life  cannot  be  learned  too  early  in  life.  Too  many  of  our  college 
graduates  enter  life  untrained  and  inexperienced  not  only  in  the 
technique  of  business,  but  in  the  large,  every  day  moralities  of 
life  as  well.  Has  the  demand  for  the  honor  system  ever  orig- 
inated with  a  college  faculty?  Has  it  always  come  from  the 
student  body  ?  At  any  rate,  as  a  friend  of  mine  remarks,  honor 
systems  should  be  justified  or  condemned  by  "their  fruits,"  and 
those  schools  and  colleges  that  have  tried  them  know  whether  their 
fruits  have  been  rewarding  or  disappointing.  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  he  thinks  that  an  honor  system  deals  damaging  blows  to  the 
sense  of  personal  accountability  to  others  to  whom  we  are  neces- 
sarily responsible,  and  to  the  sense  of  subjection  to  law,  which 
is  so  deficient  in  many  college  men. 

The  experience  with  the  honor  system  of  one  of  the  greatest 
New  England  schools  has  already  been  given  in  this  paper.  How 
it  has  fared  with  some  colleges  will  be  of  interest  and  value.  At 
Yale  there  is  a  distinctly  favorable  feeling  for  the  honor  system. 
The  students  of  the  scientfic  school  have  adopted  it,  and  in  Yale 
College  the  students  feel  that  the  spirit  of  the  honor  system  should 
prevail  without  need  of  the  machinery  that  supports  the  honor 
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system  when  statedly  installed.  The  Yale  fraternities  and  so- 
cieties are  believed  to  encourage  and  to  work  towards  the  essen- 
tial values  of  the  honor  system  by  holding  ineligible  for  the 
highest  social  honors,  men  who  cheat  and  are  dishonorable  in 
their  work. 

At  Bowdoin  ^^the  hard  and  fast  honor  system"  is  objected  to. 
Detected  dishonesty  in  the  lower  classes  is  dealt  with  severely. 
Stringency  at  these  points,  supplemented  by  college-wide  cultiva- 
tion of  high  ethical  principles  makes  cheating  practically  unheard 
of  among  the  upper  classes.  Dean  Sills  writes  of  a  case  of  a 
student  who  cheated  in  his  examination.  The  Dean  had  occa- 
sion to  leave  the  room  during  the  examination,  and  on  discover- 
ing, later,  that  there  had  been  dishonesty,  naturally  inquired  if  the 
dishonest  act  was  done  while  he  was  out  of  the  room.  The  ingenu- 
ous youth  showed  his  delicate  sense  of  honor  by  exclaiming  "Oh ! 
no,  I  would  not  have  done  it  then !" 

At  Williams  also,  there  is  the  distinct  feeling  that  since  1896, 
when  the  honor  system  was  established,  the  atmosphere  has  grad- 
ually changed  to  more  wholesome  conditions,  and  at  present  it  is 
thought  that  every  under-graduate  regards  the  use  of  help  in 
examinations  as  thoroughly  improper  and  worthy  of  censure. 
Instances  of  dishonest  work  do  occur,  however,  and  are  dealt  with 
by  the  student  committee  that  is  in  charge  of  such  matters. 

These  words  from  intelligent  college  deans,  men  who  are  sup- 
posedly nearest  to  the  inner  life  of  the  college,  seem  distinctly 
encouraging,  pointing  as  they  do  to  an  increasingly  higher  sense 
of  responsibility  for  conduct  that  befits  gentlemen. 

If  things  that  are  true,  and  honest,  and  pure,  and  of  good  re- 
port, perish  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  where  can  they  be  ex- 
pected to  flourish?  But  they  surely  will  not  fail.  It  is  the 
world-old  fight  between  light  and  darkness,  between  the  visible 
things  of  this  world  and  the  invisible  things  of  the  spirit.  It's 
Arnold's  "young  barbarians  at  play."  The  elemental  energies 
at  work  down  deep  in  the  natures  of  these  youth  of  ours  are  in 
some  real  sense  barbaric;  but  out  of  the  strong  is  to  come  forth 
sweetness,  and  from  this  turmoil  in  the  moral  natures  of  these 
growing  boys  is  to  issue  ordered  thought,  clear  intelligence,  moral 
insight,  and  finally  honorable  and  useful  lives,  if  we  ourselves 
are  wise  and  patient  and  strong  in  our  inspiring  work  among 
them. 


Student  Honesty  in  College 

Address  of  Pkofessoe  William  Lyon  Phelps, 
Yale  Univeesity. 

|iniiiiiiiu.aiiiiii..nMc|;^  THE  training  and  education  of  the  average  boy 
I  w  I  or  girl  nothing  takes  the  place  of  good  family  and 
I  I  I  home  influences.  A  father  and  mother  who  are 
1*1  deeply  religious  and  who  are  more  interested  in 
$]iiiiiiiiiiiiaHiiiiiiiiiic^  t^^  welfare  of  their  children  than  they  are  in 
I  I    their  own  business  or  social  advancement  will  ac- 

1  i    complish  better  results  with  their  sons  and  daugh- 

♦'""""""°"" '"^*  ters  than  any  school  or  college  teacher  who  could 

be  named  or  imagined.  It  should  be  the  study  of  the  teacher, 
wherever  it  can  be  done  in  a  tactful  way,  to  bring  the  attention 
of  the  parents  of  their  pupils  to  this  fact.  The  boy  and  girl  who 
are  brought  up  to  believe  that  it  is  positively  wrong  to  lie  and  to 
cheat  will  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  do  no  cribbing  and  no  lying  in 
school  and  college.  It  is  also  important  that  we  who  are  teachers 
should  ourselves  set  an  example  of  absolute  honesty,  so  far  as 
the  frailty  of  human  nature  will  permit.  When  every  college 
president,  every  professor,  and  every  school  principal  tells 
the  exact  truth  about  his  institution,  concerning  its  standards  of 
admission,  its  sanitation,  the  quality  of  the  faculty  and  of  the 
students,  we  shall  then  be  in  a  better  position  to  set  forth  the 
horrors  of  falsehood  and  swindling  to  our  pupils.  I  have  read 
some  advertisements  of  schools  that  lied  like  a  hotel  circular. 
What  must  the  boys  in  such  a  school  think  of  the  morality  and 
truthfulness  of  those  that  conduct  it  ? 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  world  is  growing  better  and 
schools  and  colleges  are  growing  better  with  it.  There  is  cer- 
tainly less  cheating  in  college  now  than  when  I  was  an  under- 
graduate. In  those  days  a  considerable  number  of  the  pupils 
prepared  fearful  and  wonderful  cribs,  which  showed  an  almost 
diabolical  ingenuity  in  patient  and  elaborate  construction.  More 
time  and  brains  were  spent  on  the  preparation  of  these  devices 
to  swindle  than  a  faithful  preparation  of  the  entire  course  would 
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have  demanded.  But  those  good  old  times  have  passed  away. 
They  reflected  the  old  attitude  that  prevailed  between  student 
and  instructor;  when  the  student  looked  upon  his  instructor  as 
his  natural  foe  and  exercised  his  mind  to  outwit  him,  and  Avhen 
the  instructor  regarded  himself  as  a  policeman  and  every  student 
a  criminal  until  he  could  prove  himself  innocent.  I  well  remember 
many  evenings  on  the  campus  when  there  was  a  student  dis- 
turbance, and  the  shadowy  form  of  a  college  professor  could  be 
seen  flitting  behind  the  elm  trees,  taking  down  in  a  notebook  the 
names  of  the  luckless  individuals  that  he  was  able  to  recognize. 
Under  such  a  system  of  espionage  what  could  be  expected  from 
students  in  class  room  tests  and  at  the  times  of  written  exami- 
nations ?  Furthermore,  it  was  not  considered  undignified  in  those 
days,  for  a  college  president  to  wrestle  physically  with  a  refrac- 
tory under-graduate.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Ezekiel  Robinson,  president 
of  Brown  University,  chased  a  noisy  student  around  the  street 
corner  at  the  top  of  the  steep  hill  on  which  Brown  University  is 
situated.  As  the  student  was  rounding  the  curve  the  president 
succeeded  in  giving  him  a  tremendous  kick  which  sent  him  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hill.  This  was  only  one  instance  where  the 
president  of  the  university  succeeded  in  coming  into  very  close 
contact  with  the  student  body.  Today  the  relations  between  stu- 
dents and  members  of  the  faculty  are  much  more  intimate  and 
at  the  same  time  infinitely  more  dignified. 

I  believe  that  the  honor  system  in  colleges  is  bound  to  come, 
because  it  has  worked  well  where  it  has  been  tried  and  because 
it  seems  to  be  on  the  increase.  It  can  never  be  a  success,  however, 
unless  student  sentiment  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  it.  With 
my  own  classes  I  have  tried  the  honor  system  for  the  last  few 
years  and  with  excellent  results.  By  an  honor  system  I  do  not 
mean  the  substitution  of  supervision  by  the  students  for  super- 
vision by  the  faculty.  I  mean  an  honor  system  pure  and  simple. 
I  do  not  request  my  students  to  write  or  to  sign  any  pledge ;  tell- 
ing them  that  their  names  on  the  examination  papers  are  sup- 
posed to  represent  exclusively  their  own  work.  JN'or  is  it  pos- 
sible for  any  guilty  man  to  be  punished  either  by  faculty  detec- 
tion or  by  the  much  more  terrible  force  of  a  student  court.  I 
tell  the  students  that  I  do  not  expect  a  single  one  of  them  to 
report  to  me  the  name  of  any  guilty  man,  but  that  if  any  cheat- 
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ing  at  all  is  observed  that  I  shall  be  informed  that  such  has  been 
the  case,  in  order  that  I  may  abandon  the  honor  system  if  its 
results  do  not  prove  wholly  satisfactory.  Unless  an  honor  sys- 
tem is  very  much  more  effective  than  faculty  supervision,  it 
woujd  be  much  better  for  all  concerned  to  have  faculty  supervision 
and  make  it  more  effective  than  it  has  sometimes  been  in  the  past. 
In  cases  where  we  do  have  faculty  supervision  in  school  and 
college  all  the  students  who  are  taking  the  examination  should 
be  treated  with  that  respect  and  consideration  that  one  gentle- 
man should  always  give  another.  In  some  institutions  I  have 
seen  professors  and  graduate  students  who  are  proctoring,  stand 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  converse  in  loud  tones  while  the 
students  in  close  proximity  to  them  were  trying  in  vain  to  write 
a  good  examination  paper.  I  have  sometimes  seen  incidents 
similar  to  the  following:  A  student  finishes  his  paper  early, 
hands  it  to  a  proctor  and  departs.  The  proctor  reads  three  or 
four  lines,  laughs  loudly,  calls  two  or  three  other  proctors  to 
him,  and  the  three  of  them  giggle  with  laughter  over  the  paper 
in  the  presence  of  the  other  students  who  are  still  trying  to  write 
their  answers  to  the  questions  set.  Students  are  not  the  only 
thoughtless  persons  in  the  world,  and  when  there  is  faculty  super- 
vision the  supervisors  should  be  absolutely  silent  and  not  disturb 
in  any  way  the  pupils  who  are  struggling  hard  to  complete  their 
tasks. 


The  Honor  System  of  Virginia 

Address  of  William  S.  A.  Pott,  '12,  Univeksity  of  Vieginia, 

ClIAELOTTEVILLE,    YiEGINIA. 


I 


f "» """»""""t|T  IS  indeed  a  difficult  task  to  show  in  a  limited 

I  space  of  time,  how  an  abstract  principle,  such  as 
I  honor,  becomes  an  organic  and  concrete  fact  in 
I  the  life  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  I  think  it 
$]iiiiiiiiiinniiiiiiiiiiiic§  ^^11  conduce  to  clearness,  if,  at  the  very  outset, 
I  I   we  put  ourselves  on  guard  lest  we  confound  the 

I  I    mere  mechanical  and   administrative  part  of  the 

$]iiiiiiiiiiiiaHiHiiiiiiic$  system  with  the  underlying  sentiment  which  is  its 
raison  d'etre.  The  details  of  the  administrative  phase  are  not 
the  be-all  and  end-all  of  the  honor  system,  but  only  serve  to  regu- 
late a  system,  whose  foundations  are  laid  in  something  deeper 
than  mere  conventional  ruling.  Many  other  institutions  have 
patents  on  other  machinery,  but  the  difference  is  unessential,  for 
all  must  utilize  the  same  force  of  human  nature  and  be  impelled 
by  the  same  dynamic  power. 

With  this  in  mind,  my  task  will  be  to  show  how  student  honor 
is  eminently  successful  for,  and  vitally  necessary  to,  the  welfare 
of  our  university. 

The  honor  system,  as  it  now  exists  at  Virginia,  is  but  the  nat- 
ural outgrowth,  and  living  embodiment  of  certain  passages  in 
Thomas  Jefferson's  ideal  of  academic  discipline,  which  he  ex- 
presses in  the  following  words:  "The  best  mode  of  government 
for  youth  in  large  collections  is  certainly  a  desideratum  not  yet 
attained  by  us.  It  may  be  well  questioned  whether  fear,  after  a 
certain  age,  is  a  motive  to  which  we  should  have  ordinary  re- 
course. The  human  character  is  susceptible  of  other  incitements 
to  correct  conduct  more  worthy  of  employ  and  of  better  effect. 
Pride  of  character,  laudable  ambition,  and  moral  disposition  are 
innate  correctives  of  the  indiscretions  of  that  lively  age,  and 
when  strengthened  by  habitual  appeal  and  exercise,  have  a  hap- 
pier effect  on  future  character  than  the  degrading  motive  of  fear. 
Hardening  them  to  disgrace,  to  corporal  punishment,  and  servile 
regulations  cannot  be  the  best  process  for  producing  erect  char- 
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acter.  The  affectionate  deportment  between  father  and  son  offers, 
in  fact,  the  best  example  for  that  of  tutor  and  pupil;  and  the 
experience  and  practice  of  other  countries  in  this  respect  may 
be  worthy  of  inquiry  and  consideration  with  us.  It  will  then  be 
for  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  the  visitors  to  perfect  and  pre- 
pare a  system  of  government,  which,  if  founded  in  reason  and 
comity,  will  be  more  likely  to  nourish  in  the  minds  of  our  youths 
the  combined  spirit  of  order  and  self-respect,  so  congenial  with 
our  political  institutions  and  so  important  to  be  woven  into  the 
American  character." 

These  then,  were  the  seeds  of  the  honor  system,  which  bore 
fruit  some  years  later  in  the  following  resolution,  presented  in 
1S42  by  Prof.  Henry  St.  George  Tucker  of  the  faculty,  and 
immediately  adopted:  ^'Resolved,  That  in  all  future  written  ex- 
aminations for  distinction  or  other  honors  of  the  university,  each 
candidate  shall  attach  to  the  written  answers  presented  by  him 
on  such  examinations,  a  certificate  in  the  following  words:  'I, 
A.  B.,  do  hereby  certify  upon  honor  that  I  have  derived  no  as- 
sistance during  the  time  of  this  examination  from  any  source 
whatever,  whether  oral,  written  or  in  print,  in  giving  the  above 
answers'."  Since  then  the  form  has  been  slightly  modified,  the 
pledge  now  reading,  "I  hereby  certify  upon  honor  that  I  have 
neither  given  nor  received  assistance  on  this  examination,"  which 
pledge  is  appended  to  all  written  quizzes  and  examinations  at 
Virginia. 

Concerning  the  early  successes  and  failures  with  which  the 
resolution  of  1842  met,  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  for  lack  of 
information.  But  the  fact  that  the  substance  of  it  has  remained 
with  us  for  seventy  years  is  evidence  that  the  honor  system  is 
not  a  vain  chimera,  but  a  very  practicable  and  feasible  thing. 
Of  this  I  shall  have  more  to  say  in  its  proper  connection. 

With  such  a  pledge  as  we  now  have,  implicit  confidence  is 
placed  in  the  student,  and  (to  speak  of  the  honor  system  in  its 
connection  with  examinations)  the  need  of  professors,  proctors 
or  any  other  officers  in  the  class  room  during  the  examination  is 
no  longer  felt.  The  Professor  goes  in  and  out  as  he  chooses,  his 
presence  being  required  from  time  to  time  only  in  order  that  he 
may  clear  up  those  obscurities  that  are  almost  invariably  asso- 
ciated with  a  series  of  questions.  Furthermore,  the  student  him- 
self goes  in  and  out  as  he  chooses,  but  as  no  man  is  above  sus- 
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picion,  if  the  student  intends  to  absent  himself  for  any  length  of 
time,  or  to  visit  any  such  unfrequented  place  as  his  own  room, 
he  usually  requests  someone  to  accompany  him  during  the 
absence. 

At  this  point  it  is  vital  that  a  possible  objection  be  answered. 
Is  not  this  total  freedom  that  the  student  enjoys  likely  to  be 
abused?  If  you  will  pardon  a  personal  allusion,  I  once  had 
an  occasion  to  explain  our  honor  system  to  a  student  of  one  of 
our  larger  universities.  When  I  had  completed  what  I  thought 
was  a  satisfactory  exposition,  my  friend  turned  to  me  and  said, 
^'That's  fine.  We  have  nothing  like  that."  "Yes,"  I  said, 
"that  is  fine."  "But  don't  you  cheat  at  Virginia  any  way  ?"  was 
the  question  put  to  me.  So  I  found  that  we  were  judging  the 
merits  of  the  system  from  totally  different  points  of  view.  My 
friend  extolled  the  system  because  he  thought  he  saw  in  it  an 
increased  opportunity  for  underhanded  practice.  In  fact,  he 
was  paying  a  tribute  to  what  he  thought  was  the  ingenuity  of 
our  students.  What  security  then,  can  we  offer  that  our  pledges 
are  strictly  observed  ? 

The  first  safeguard,  though  not  a  tangible  one,  is  yet  a  very 
powerful  one  and  rests  on  the  empirical  principle  that  to  trust 
a  man  is  to  make  a  man  worthy  of  your  trust.  The  generally 
friendly  terms  on  which  professor  and  student  stand  at  Vir- 
ginia is  perhaps  the  result  of  the  assumption,  on  the  part  of  both, 
at  the  very  outset,  that  each  is  man  and  gentleman,  and  this 
mutual  relation  of  trust  and  friendship,  in  my  mind,  is  one  of  the 
chief  guarantees  of  our  honor  system  and  the  fulfillment  of  Jef- 
ferson's ideal  of  student  government,  which  he  says,  "if  founded 
in  reason  and  comity  will  be  more  likely  to  nourish  in  our  youth 
the  combined  spirit  of  order  and  self-respect."  This  feeling  on 
the  part  of  all,  that  everyone  is  to  be  treated  as  a  man  and  a 
gentleman,  in  fact,  "as  an  end  in  himself",  renders  impossible 
any  two  codes  of  ethics  totally  divergent,  one  of  which  is  to  be 
observed  in  general  life,  and  the  other  only  in  the  narrower 
domain  of  the  class  room. 

I  know  that  "cribbing"  is  felt  by  some  to  be,  if  not  a  justifiable, 
yet  a  venial  offense  when  the  professor  or  certain  other  agents 
are  present  for  the  specific  purpose  of  espionage;  and  therefore 
the  whole  question  is  narrowed  down  to  a  mere  contest  of  vigi- 
lance, in  which  the  side  that  has  the  majority  usually  wins.    But 
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be  that  as  it  may,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  honor  system  and  the 
open  and  amicable  relations  between  faculty  and  students  at 
Virginia  are  two  things  so  inextricably  connected  and  recipro- 
cably  related,  that  it  is  impossible  really  to  discover  which  is 
cause  and  which  is  effect;  and  this  relation  prevents  any  prac- 
tices in  the  class  room  different  from  those  employed  in  a  larger 
sphere.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  very  fact  of  our  student  con- 
sistency discountenances  the  statement  once  made  that  "Honor 
is  too  sensitive  a  sprite  to  be  called  upon  on  daily  or  routine  occa- 
sions." Surely  it  would  be  paradoxical  and  a  contradiction  in 
terms  to  say  that  a  gentleman  should  not  be  taken  at  his  word 
as  soon  as  he  enters  the  narrow  confines  of  the  lecture  hall.  To 
say  that  the  habitual  telling  of  truth,  whenever  the  occasion  de- 
mands, makes  a  man  less  the  gentleman,  is  a  statement  based  on 
a  misconception  of  the  psychology  of  nervous  habit,  and  finds  no 
support  from  theory  or  facts.  In  fact,  so  far  from  taxing  the 
strength  of  this  delicate  sprite,  constant  practice  and  exercise  in 
truth-telling  only  serves  to  invigorate  it  and  to  harden  it  against 
the  sometimes  tempestuous  onslaughts  of  temptation. 

But,  lest  we  prove  unfair  to  the  gentleman  from  whom  I  have 
quoted,  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  his  statement,  which  we 
should  not  fail  to  grasp.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  ob- 
servance of  the  honor  code  is  or  should  be  synonymous,  or  co- 
extensive, with  perfect  or  ideal  conduct.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  an  honor  system  is  a  panacea  or  antidote  for  all  the 
different  attacks  of  moral  illness  that  a  student  body  suffers.  The 
presence  of  such  a  system  does  not  insure  the  Utopian  happiness 
and  ideal  goodness  of  a  Platonic  Republic.  I  know  that  there 
are  certain  unreasonable  extremists  amongst  ourselves  who  would 
like  drunkenness  to  be  considered  as  a  violation  of  the  honor 
system,  and  worthy  of  the  capital  punishment  of  expulsion  in 
disgrace  and  dishonor.  But  to  use  a  homely  simile,  just  as  rub- 
ber stretched  too  much  looses  its  quality  of  elasticity,  so,  I  am 
sure,  that  such  a  radical  and  far-fetched  conception  of  the  just 
limits  of  the  honor  code  would  be  destined  to  work  disaster.  Our 
system  is  as  elastic  as  such  a  system  could  be  and  any  attempt  to 
render  it  more  so  would  be  wrong,  unwise,  and  a  total  failure. 
Of  such  an  offense  as  drunkenness  the  faculty  assumes  control, 
and  if  it  be  the  first  time  that  the  student  is  arraigned  on  such 
a  charge,  he  is  usually  allowed  to  sign  his  name  to  a  pledge  of 
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total  abstinence  so  long  as  he  remains  a  student  of  the  University 
of  Virginia.  But  it  is  to  be  carefully  noted,  that  should  the  pledge 
be  broken,  the  thing  ceases  to  be  a  faculty  affair  and  becomes  a 
student  affair.  In  other  words,  the  students  and  the  honor  com- 
mittee have  no  authority  over  such  matters  as  drunken  conduct, 
but  they  have  complete  authority  in  all  matters  involving  a 
breach  of  good  faith. 

I  have  been  compelled  to  dv^ell  at  length  on  certain  ques- 
tions that  are  related  to,  and  developed  from  the  statement  of 
my  first  thesis,  namely :  That  frank  and  friendly  relations  between 
professor  and  student  is  one  of  the  strongest  guarantees  for  the 
successful  operation  of  our  honor  system.  But  I  must  hurry  on 
to  our  second  safeguard. 

Our  second  safeguard  rests  in  the  fact  that  any  offender  of  the 
honor  code,  when  detected  by  another  student,  is  reported  by 
that  student,  i^ow  this  very  fact  that  one  student  should  report 
another  is  generally  the  storm  centre  around  which  a  discussion 
of  the  honor  system  is  waged.  Some  feel  that  student- 
reporting  is  certainly  an  ignoble  means  for  insuring  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  a  system,  however  meritorious  and  laudable 
that  system  may  be  in  itself.  However,  all  this  dispute  seems  to 
me  to  arise  from  the  failure  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  what 
tale-bearing  really  is.  Tale-bearing,  or  ^'squealing",  is  a.  word 
that  should  be  used  to  designate  the  reporting  of  a  strictly  per- 
sonal or  man-to-man  affair.  Perhaps  you  will  understand  my 
meaning  better  by  a  simple  analogy  from  civil  life.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, I  detect  an  incendiary  in  the  act  of  setting  fire  to  a  build- 
ing, surely  there  would  be  no  moral  turpitude  in  my  reporting 
the  man.  But  if  I  am  done  some  personal  injury  by  another  I 
would  be  considered  a  coward  if  I  did  not  seek  to  manifest  my 
resentment  in  some  personal  and  private  way,  without  calling  in 
the  aid  of  others.  So  it  is  in  the  smaller  sphere  of  our  university 
life.  Just  as  an  incendiary  threatens  the  best  interests  of  society 
and  is  a  menace  thereto,  so  the  student  who  cheats  pollutes  the  fair 
name  of  our  university  and  threatens  to  undermine  the  very  foun- 
dation upon  which  its  student  life  is  built.  Looked  at  in  this  light^ 
we  do  not  consider  testifying  against  a  cheat  as  tale-bearing. 
Viewed  in  its  full  aspect  and  context,  student  reporting  of  cases  of 
dishonesty,  so  far  from  being  condemned  as  an  opprobrious  act,  is 
considered  as  an  absolute  duty,  and  therefore  a  meritorious  act. 
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In  other  words,  we  dismiss  any  violater  of  the  honor  code  at  Vir- 
ginia in  accordance  with  a  principle  that  Gibbon  recognized  when 
he  said,  "It  is  the  undoubted  right  of  every  society  to  exclude 
from  its  communion  and  benefits,  such  among  its  members  as 
reject  or  violate  those  regulations  which  have  been  established  by 
general  consent." 

But  it  may  be  very  naturally  asked,  why,  if  student  self-protec- 
tioa  exists  in  the  case  of  lying,  is  it  not  also  extended  to  other 
fields?  Why,  for  example,  does  not  one  student  report  another 
for  drunkenness  ?  Does  not  drunkenness  also  bring  ill  repute  on 
the  name  of  an  institution,  and  should  not  the  student  be  justified 
in  reporting  a  drunkard  on  the  same  grounds  that  he  is  justified 
in  testifying  against  a  liar  ? 

To  begin  with,  the  honor  system,  as  I  have  shown  before,  comes 
into  play  only  where  there  is  a  promise  made  and  broken,  or 
some  other  form  of  dishonesty  has  appeared,  and  to  extend  its 
jurisdiction  any  further  would  be,  if  nothing  else,  a  misnoma.  I 
do  not  wish  to  appear  to  be  mounting  the  pulpit,  but  I  am  sure 
that  you  can  respect  a  man  who  has  forgotten,  momentarily,  that 
"there  is  a  just  measure  in  all  things,"  and  cannot  respect  one 
who  has  lied  to  you.  In  all  the  history  of  civilization  and  morals 
a  lie  has  ever  been  considered  the  meanest  and  basest  of  vices. 
In  fact,  truth  and  honesty  have  ever  been  the  sine  qua  non  of  a 
society  or  of  nations.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  further  to  show 
the  importance  of  truth.  We  feel  at  Virginia  that  if  the 
consciousness  of  mutual  trust  is  lost,  if  the  students'  feeling  of 
self-respect  is  gone,  if  the  keen  reverence  for  truth  is  destroyed, 
then  chaos  must  rule  and  the  impotent  aid  of  faculty  supervision 
must  be  called  in. 

Do  not  think  that  I  am  condoning  drunkenness,  or  any  other 
such  fault,  or  that  the  faculty  fails  to  detect  and  deal  promptly 
with  a  drunkard.  But,  in  such  cases  we  feel  that  for  a  student 
to  take  any  action  other  than  that  of  counsel  and  persuasion,  is 
to  infringe  on  another's  personality.  We  have  not  reached  that 
stage  in  the  progress  of  social  evolution,  in  which  each  and  every 
man  regulates  or  can  regulate  his  own  entire  conduct  in  accordance 
with  correct  social  considerations.  This  is  no  doubt  an  excellent 
standard  for  one  to  set  himself,  but  to  force  it  on  mortals  of  the 
present  day,  and  to  inflict  severe  penalties  on  those  who  fail  to 
observe  it,  would  certainly  be  a  regress  and  not  a  progress  in 
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ethical  theory;  for  moral  conduct  would  no  longer  be  a  personal 
thing,  but  an  artificial  and  external  thing,  whose  chief  corrective 
and  guarantee  would  be  the  police  patrol  of  fear. 

However,  I  have  been  occupying  your  time  merely  with  a  pos- 
sible objection,  which  I  have  tried  to  answer  and  which  does  not 
in  any  way  invalidate  the  honor  system  as  we  have  it.  Whether 
you  accept  my  explanation  or  not,  the  honor  system  as  such,  and 
in  its  present  operation  remains  successful  and  intact.  Perhaps 
the  objection  cited,  namely,  that  the  system  is  not  comprehensive 
enough,  or  is  not  thoroughly  consistent,  might  with  some  plausi- 
bility, be  urged  against  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  but  cer- 
tainly not  against  the  honor  system  as  you  and  I  understand  it. 

I  have  given  you  what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  two  great  safe- 
guards against  the  abuse  of  the  freedom  and  confidence  that  we 
enjoy.  To  repeat  them,  they  are,  first,  the  mutual  trust  and 
friendship  between  professor  and  student,  and  second,  the  lofty 
compulsion  that  the  students  feel  to  report  all  cases  of  dishonorable 
conduct.  In  this  connection  allow  me  to  quote  from  a  statement 
made  by  the  dean  of  our  law  department,  in  an  address  delivered 
in  1910  before  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  at  Chat- 
tanooga, Tennesee:  ''I  have  been  in  residence  at  the  university, 
and  in  intimate  contact  with  its  students'  life  for  nineteen  years. 
During  that  time,  I  have  knovni  of  less  than  a  score  of  accusations 
made  from  all  departments  of  the  university.  During  a  connec- 
tion of  seventeen  years  with  the  law  school,  as  teacher,  and  for 
a  greater  portion,  as  dean  of  that  department — within  which  the 
total  attendance  of  law  students  has  exceeded  two  thousand — 
there  have  come  to  my  knowledge  less  than  a  half  dozen  instances 
of  the  charge  of  suspicious  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  law  student." 

This  is  surely  evidence  enough  to  refute  the  position  of  those 
who  make  a  very  natural  distinction  between  the  desirability  and 
the  practicability  of  the  honor  system  in  the  American  colleii'e. 
It  is  also  evidence  enough  to  disprove  the  statement  that  a  degree 
received  under  a  system  of  espionage  is  of  more  value  than  one 
received  under  the  honor  system,  as  if  the  very  fact  of  espionage 
gave  to  the  degree  a  sort  of  certified  check  stamp  of  validity. 

But  few  and  infrequent  as  honor  violations  are  with  us,  they 
yet  nevertheless  occur,  and  I  must  tell  you  how  we  deal  with 
such  breaches. 

We  have  nothing  at  Virginia  that  corresponds  exactly  with  your 
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class  divisions.  For  reasons  that  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  dis- 
cuss, our  divisions  are  only  into  departments,  such  as  the  college, 
the  department  of  graduate  studies,  and  the  departments  of  medi- 
cine, law  and  engineering.  Each  department  has  its  officers, 
and  the  five  presidents  of  the  several  departments,  together  with 
the  vice-president  of  the  department  of  which  the  accused  is  a 
member,  constitute  the  honor  committee.  If  any  student  is  sus- 
pected of  cheating  and  there  be  sufficient  evidence  for  a  prima 
facie  case,  the  accused  is  summoned  to  explain  himself.  He 
may,  or  may  not,  remain  in  college  long  enough  to  be  asked  to 
appear  before  the  committee,  for  he  is  usually  warned  and  ad- 
vised by  whomever  he  is  detected,  to  depart  immediately  from 
the  university.  But  if  he  does  appear  and  fails  to  explain  him- 
self, he  is  simply  asked  to  leave,  and  he  does  so  on  the  very  next 
train.  There  is  no  case  on  record  in  which  a  convicted  student 
has  failed  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  honor  committee.  The 
accused,  however,  on  being  asked  to  clear  himself  may  demand  a 
regular  trial,  either  public  or  private.  So  far  as  I  know,  there 
have  been  but  two  public  trials  at  Virginia,  both  as  I  understand, 
solemn  and  heart-rending  occasions.  At  one  of  these  the  accused 
was  convicted  and  dismissed,  while  at  the  other  the  accused  was 
acquitted,  being  found  guilty  only  of  indiscretion.  But  the  ver- 
dict of  a  jury  sitting  at  a  public  trial  is  obeyed  as  promptly  as 
the  request  of  the  honor  committee  sitting  in  private. 

All  this,  you  see,  is  quite  simple,  and  the  chief  thing  to  be 
noted  is  that  the  students  themselves  have  absolute  control  in  the 
administration  of  the  honor  system.  It  is  regarded  by  them  as 
their  dearest  possession;  the  centre  of  gravity,  so  to  speak,  is 
shifted  from  the  faculty  to  the  student  body,  which  is  entrusted 
with,  and  has  complete  authority  over  what  it  considers  a  priceless 
heritage. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some,  that  the  summary  punishment  that 
is  meted  out  to  any  offender  of  the  honor  code,  is  not  altogether 
deserved  in  the  case  of  those  who  fall  through  ignorance.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  any  distinctions  or  to  recognize  any  such 
excuses,  for  the  honor  system  itself  is  at  stake  as  soon  as  it  starts 
to  make  exceptions.  Nevertheless,  for  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  honor  system  before  they  enter  (it  is  in  operation  in 
several  of  the  schools  that  supply  us  with  students)  ample  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  them  to  become  acquainted  with  the  system. 
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It  is  explained  by  older  men  to  all  new  students  at  a  sort  of  mass 
meeting  on  the  first  Monday  night  after  the  opening  of  the  session. 
With  this  and  with  living  in  an  atmosphere  that  is  permeated 
with  the  spirit  of  student  honor,  any  offence  that  may  occur  is 
considered  unpardonable  and  treated  as  such. 

I  have  taken  up  most  of  your  time  with  a  consideration  of  the 
honor  system  in  its  relation  to  examinations,  but  I  would  not 
have  you  think  that  it  is  such  an  unelastic,  narrow  and  stereo- 
typed thing  as  to  be  confined  only  to  the  class  room..  In  athletics 
is  it  chiefly  prominent.  All  of  our  training  is  regulated  by 
pledges  signed  by  every  applicant  for  a  team.  To  take  another 
example,  every  member  of  a  team,  say  the  foot  ball  or  base  ball 
team,  must,  before  he  can  represent  the  university,  fulfill  the 
strict  requirements  placed  upon  him  and  sign  a  pledge  to  that 
effect.  A  pledge  signed  dishonestly  is  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  a  violation  of  the  examination  pledge  is  treated.  Since  the 
eligibility  rules  were  made,  there  has  never  been  a  case  of  An 
athlete  signing  the  eligibility  pledge  falsely. 

To  cite  another  instance  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  honor 
system,  although  it  may  sound  strange  to  you  when  I  say  it,  the 
honor  committee  takes  charge  of  any  form  of  dishonesty  in 
gambling,  whether  it  be  actual  cheating  or  the  writing  of  bogus 
checks.  However  much  the  students  may  frown  upon  gambling, 
they  lead  no  active  crusade  against  gambling  as  such,  but  only 
against  dishonesty  in  gambling.  However  much  the  students 
may  deplore  gambling,  drunkenness  and  other  forms  of  intem- 
perance, yet  a  lie  is  considered  by  them  as  the  blackest  of  vices, 
the  most  certain  indication  of  a  base  character,  the  surest  index 
of  elemental  viciousness. 

In  conclusion,  my  plea,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  plea, 
(and  the  plea  of  every  student  at  Virginia)  is  not  that  there 
may  be  more  honor  or  honesty  among  the  students  of  those 
institutions  that  have  not  yet  adopted  the  honor  system, 
but  that  the  province  of  honor  in  those  institutions  may  be 
enlarged  so  that  honor  may  become  the  pivot  around  which  the 
whole  of  the  student  life  will  revolve,  that  it  may  occupy  the 
focal  position  in  the  consciousness  of  the  student  body,  that  it 
may  be,  so  to  speak,  the  energy  of  central  heat  that  radiates  itself 
in  all  directions  and  renders  more  genuine  and  congenial  the 
atmosphere  of  the  institution  to  which  you  belong. 
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Address  op  Maxwell  Chaplin,  '13,  Princeton  University. 

1= """in"""iini«|0  understand  the  attitude  of  the  Princeton  under- 
graduates toward  the  honor  system  under  which 
i  they  take  their  examinations,  I  will  ask  you  to 
J  glance  back  with  me  over  the  circumstances  from 
|]iiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiic|  which  the  idea  sprang,  in  order  to  see  what  part 
I  I   the  students  had  in  bringing  about  its  adoption, 

i  I        Previous  to  1892  cheating  in  examinations  and 

*"'" '°"" ''♦  other   college  work  was  very  common,   but  there 

was  growing  up  a  strong  sentiment  among  the  students  against 
the  practice.  The  college  Daily  and  influential  undergraduates 
had  long  been  agitating  a  change  which  would  place  examinations 
on  a  higher  plain.  By  the  late  fall  of  '92  this  desire  for  a 
change  had  grown  very  strong,  but  no  definite  scheme  had  been 
proposed.  However,  a  majority  of  the  faculty  felt  that  it  was 
their  time  to  act.  At  their  January  meeting  of  that  winter  they 
passed  the  following  resolution: — 

"Whereas,  it  appears  that  there  has  been  a  strong  and  growing 
student  sentiment  against  the  practice  of  cheating  in  examinations 
and,  further,  that  the  students  desire  to  have  the  examination  so 
conducted  as  to  be  placed  upon  their  honor  as  gentlemen, 

"Kesolved:  That  until  due  notice  to  the  contrary,  there  shall 
be  no  supervision  of  examinations,  each  student  at  the  end  of  his 
paper  simply  subscribing  the  following  declaration:  'I  pledge  my 
honor  as  a  gentleman  that  during  this  examination  I  have  neither 
given  nor  received  assistance'." 

While  not  removing  the  initiative  of  the  scheme  from  the  hands 
of  the  students,  it  lent  the  approval  which  was  needed  in  order 
that  the  basis  upon  which  the  scheme  was  to  be  launched  should 
be  completely  sound.  Thus,  at  one  stroke,  the  responsibility  for 
the  conducting  of  the  examinations  honestly  was  thro^vn  upon  the 
students. 

The  few  cases  which  came  up  at  the  first  set  of  examinations 
held  under  the  new  plan  were  handled  by  a  committee  of  stu- 
dents elected  at  a  mass  meeting  by  the  whole  student  body.  From 
that  day  to  this  the  honor  system  has  had  undergi-aduate  senti- 
ment so  strongly  behind  it  that  its  break  do^vn  now  seems  almost 
inconceivable. 
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The  secret  of  the  success  of  this  system  at  Princeton  has  been 
stated  by  Professor  Fine  who,  of  all  the  faculty,  has  been  in 
closest  touch  with  the  system  since  its  institution  down  to  the 
present  time ;  he  says,  "The  honor  system  would  never  have  drawn 
the  breath  of  life  if  the  constituted  authorities  had  devised  it  and 
attempted  to  put  it  into  operation.  If  the  faculty  should  inter- 
fere with  it  now,  it  would  die  at  the  touch.  It  is  wholly  a  stu- 
dent affair,  of  student  origin  and  student  support,  and  as  such, 
has  become  the  most  important  of  all  those  powerful  influences 
known  as  "college  traditions." 

Previous  to  its  adoption  there  had  been  some  very  open  oppo- 
sition within  the  faculty  to  any  such  scheme.  "But  when  at  last 
the  undergraduate  sentiment  prevailed  the  new  system,  in  a  sense, 
appeared  to  the  student  as  a  privilege  which  they  had  wrested  from 
the  hands  of  the  faculty.  As  a  result  this  new  privilege  was  and 
ever  since  has  been  guarded  with  a  strict  jealousy  in  very  much  the 
same  spirit  in  which  free  people  guard  those  personal  liberties 
and  constitutional  rights  which  they  have  wrung  from  the  hands 
of  a  monarch. 

From  the  very  first  each  freshman  class  is  educated  up 
to  this  feeling  of  jealousy  for  the  integrity  of  the  system.  At 
the  first  class  meeting  a  member  of  the  honor  committee  sets  before 
the  freshmen  the  rules  and  working  of  the  honor  system,  and 
lays  upon  them  as  a  class  and  as  individuals  the  responsibility 
for  maintaining  the  high  standard  of  honor  which  has  been  handed 
down  to  them  by  past  generations  of  Princeton  men.  Couple  to 
this  knowledge  of  the  system's  history,  a  few  months  of  actual 
work  under  it,  and  the  foundation  has  been  laid  for  that  higher 
loyalty  which  leads  a  man  to  put  aside  his  personal  feelings  when 
the  integrity  of  such  a  sacred  thing  is  at  stake. 

Few  freshmen  will  ever  forget  that  thrill  of  pride  he  felt 
when  he  took  his  first  test  under  the  honor  system.  They  feel 
that  at  last  they  are  being  appealed  to  as  men. 

Thus  far  I  have  omitted  to  give  an  outline  of  the  actual  rules 
and  administration  of  the  system  as  it  exists  at  Princeton.  Its 
most  important  features  can  be  briefly  stated. 

The  responsibility  for  maintaining  the  system  rests  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  consisting  of  the  presidents  of  the  four 
classes,  one  other  junior,  and  one  other  senior. 

Another  feature,  but  one  of  diminishing  importance  is  that 
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every  student  is  required  upon  each  of  his  examinations,  to  sign 
the  following  pledge:  "I  pledge  my  honor  as  a  gentleman  that 
during  this  examination  I  have  neither  given  nor  received 
assistance." 

The  third  essential  feature  of  the  system  is  that  every  man  is 
duty-bound,  regardless  of  his  personal  feelings,  to  report  to  the 
committee  any  cases  of  suspected  cheating  which  may  come  to 
his  attention.  The  committee  investigates  the  evidence,  calls  wit- 
nesses and  tries  the  offender.  If  found  guilty  a  brief  of  the  evi- 
dence is  presented  by  the  chairman  to  the  dean  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  the  offender  be  expelled  from  college.  This  wisely 
places  a  check  upon  hasty  or  immature  judgment,  but  never  has 
a  decision  of  the  committee  been  questioned.  The  entire  pro- 
ceedings are  conducted  in  strict  secrecy,  for  it  is  not  desired  to 
send  a  man  out  branded  as  a  cheat.  He  has  simply  forfeited  his 
right  to  remain  a  member  of  Princeton. 

This  bare  outline  of  the  system  doubtless  presents  many  glar- 
ing inconsistencies.  The  questions  will  doubtless  be  asked:  "Is 
it  really  an  honor  system  if  a  pledge  is  required?  Will  fellows 
rise  above  that  natural  and  fine  loyalty  to  one  another  to  support 
any  such  system?" 

Just  why  it  works  and  why  Princeton  men  feel  as  they  do 
towards  the  honor  system  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  explain.  It 
has  become  such  an  essential  part  of  student  life  that  it  is  hard 
to  trace  all  the  forces  which  tend  to  support  and  protect  it. 

In  tracing  its  origin  in  student  initiative  I  pointed  out  its 
strongest  hold  on  student  loyalty.  Its  existence  rests  upon  the 
student  support  and  its  administration  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  students. 

In  its  actual  working  out  it  appeals  to  all  the  finest  sides  of  a 
boy's  nature;  his  personal  honor  and  his  loyalty  to  the  honor  of 
his  university. 

The  system  as  it  exists  at  Princeton,  may  have  many  logical 
inconsistencies,  but  no  one  who  has  had  any  experience  with  it 
has  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  its  efficiency.  It  has  accomplished 
its  primary  purpose  of  keeping  examinations  clean.  The  by- 
products have  been  almost  as  important.  It  has  tended  to  draw 
the  faculty  and  students  much  closer  together  and  to  raise  the 
entire  moral  atmosphere  of  undergraduate  life. 
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Address  of  Alexander  Wallace  Chaunoey, 
Yale  Univeesity. 

1^'"'" ini""niiiiit|0R  three  or  four  years  the  student  body  had  felt 

I  — ii^  I  the  need  of  some  reform  to  do  away  with  the  great 
I  |h  I  amount  of  unfair  work,  ^'cribbing"  it  is  called, 
I  I   which  had  existed  for  years  here  to  an  alarming 

SiiiiiHiiiiiiaiiiiiitiiiiicS  extent.  I  will  not  say  that  it  was  worse  here  than 
I  I   elsewhere,  but  it  was  bad,  very  bad,  and  in  the 

I  I   eyes  of  the  men  themselves,  cheapened  the  degree. 

*"' «""°"""«""«t*  The  thing  was  beyond  the  hands  of  the  faculty, 

for  in  a  class  of  four  hundred  men  the  chances  of  being  caught 
are  nil.  It  became  in  short  a  great  problem  for  the  undergradu- 
ate himself  to  solve. 

!N^ow,  right  here  let  us  particularly  note  that  the  solving  of 
this  problem,  the  institution  of  the  honor  system,  was  by  the  men 
themselves,  free  from  faculty  suggestions,  the  faculty  not  know- 
ing of  it  until  nearly  completed — a  work  of  the  men  themselves. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  college  year  the  question  was 
taken  up  in  a  serious  way  by  the  student  council,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  undergraduate  body  as  a  whole,  and  for  nearly 
half  a  year  was  discussed  by  this  body  or  committees  elected  from 
this  body.  It  was  not  all  clear  sailing.  It  was  a  question 
"Could  a  system  of  perfect  and  absolute  faith  in  an  individual 
be  placed  in  these  individual  hands,  into  hands  maybe  of  men  who 
had  been  cribbing  their  way  through  college?  For  months  the 
discussion  went  on,  all  the  time  the  council  members  working  to 
raise  sentiment  for  the  system  in  the  undergraduate  body. 

Finally  the  system  was  completed  and  armed  with  the  senti- 
ment of  the  highest  types  in  the  class,  the  council  put  it  before 
the  senior  class  for  vote.  Here  was  the  critical  stage  of  the 
system's   whole   development.      If   the   sentiment  was  not   high 

•Mr.   Chauncey  spoke  extemporaneously  but  here  presents  full  notes  from 
memory,  of  his  address. — Editor,  Education. 
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enough,  far-reaching  enough,  the  vote  would  be  against  it  and 
the  system  be  killed  in  its  infancy.  But  the  work  was  well  done. 
Over  75%  of  the  class  voted  for  its  adoption.  Over  70%  of 
the  junior  class  followed  suit  and  over  85%  of  the  freshmen 
also  voted  aye.  In  other  words,  over  three-fourths  of  the  school 
at  that  time  wished  the  reformation  to  wipe  out  what  had  passed. 

I^ow,  and  not  until  now,  was  it  given  to  the  faculty.  A  meet- 
ing was  held,  three  of  them  in  fact,  of  a  joint  committee  of  fac- 
ulty and  the  council.  All  questions,  suggestions  and  complaints 
were  here  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  faculty,  and,  towards 
the  last  of  the  preceding  year,  the  school  saw  the  adoption  of  the 
system  as  it  now  is. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  system  itself.  It  applies  only  to  written 
papers  in  class.  This  may  seem  strange,  but  it  was  thought 
that  as  sentiment  grew  it  would  automatically  extend  to  the 
others,  and  I  think  it  is  doing  so  now.  At  the  end  of  every  paper 
a  pledge  must  be  written  and  signed,  not  that  their  word  is 
doubted,  but  that  in  these  early  days  of  the  system  a  reminder 
was  thought  necessary. 

The  system  not  only  was  started  by  the  student,  but  it  is  run 
by  the  student.  Punishment  for  its  violation  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  undergraduate  himself  and  I  think  the  best  way  of  showing 
that  is  for  me  to  read  you  extracts  from  the  system  itself: 

"AETICLE  II. 

Section  1.  The  honor  system  shall  apply  to  all  undergradu- 
ate students  of  the  school. 

Sec.  2.  The  honor  system  shall  apply  to  all  examinations 
and  papers  written  in  class. 

Sec.  3.  To  each  written  paper  the  following  signed  pledge 
shall  be  appended : 

^I  hereby  pledge  my  word  of  honor  that  I  have  neither  given 
nor  received  aid  during  this  examination.' 

Sec.  4.  'No  paper  without  signed  pledge  shall  be  marked  as 
credited  work. 

AKTICLE  III. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  an  undergraduate  discipline  com- 
mittee of  nine  members  to  which  all  criticisms  and  complaints 
may  be  addressed. 
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Sec.  2.  The  committee  shall  be  composed  of  the  three  ^(3) 
senior  class  deacons,  the  three  (3)  junior  class  deacons  and  three 
(3)  members  chosen  from  and  by  the  student  council  during  the 
first  month  of  the  fall  term 

Sec.  4.  The  punishment  of  any  violation  of  the  honor  system 
shall  be  by  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  cx)mmittee,  and  shall  be 
final. 

Sec.  5.  Any  punishment  inflicted  by  this  committee  shall  be 
the  result  of  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  members  present 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Section  1.  An  accused  shall  be  present  at  the  examination  of 
all  witnesses. 

Sec.  2.  Witnesses  shall  be  examined  separately  when  called 
before  the  committee." 

And  finally,  how  is  the  system  working?  That  is  yet  hard  to 
say.  It  was  instituted  last  June  in  the  examinations,  and  if 
they  can  be  taken  as  a  proof,  they  were  perfect.  This  year 
there  has  been,  as  far  as  I  know,  perfect  satisfaction  expressed 
by  both  faculty  and  student  and  even  some  other  things,  like  in- 
creasing orderliness,  being  attributed  to  it.  Gentlemen,  I  know 
it  will  work,  is  working,  and  cannot  fail.  We  hope  to  make  it 
a  model  of  all  such  to  come  and  I  feel  that  it,  or  something  like 
it,  will  be  adopted  by  all  great  universities  in  the  future. 


Collateral  Work  in  Connection  with  the  Study  of  American 
Literature  in  Preparatory  Schools  or  Reading  Clubs'^ 

Maud  Elma  Kingsley 

♦For  a  time  Miss  Kingsley  will  contribute  to  Education  a  series  of 
Outlines  of  work  in  connection  with  the  study  of  American  literature. 
This  is  in  response  to  frequent  requests  from  teachers  of  English,  and 
we  are  confident  that  a  large  number  of  our  readers  will  find  these 
outlines  rich  in  suggestion  and  practically  most  helpful  in  their  class 
work. — The  Editor. 

I.     FIRST  PERIOD  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE— ^arZy  Oo- 

lonial  Period  16^0-1732. 

1.  Study  of  the  Period.  (Use  any  good  text  hooh.) 

2.  Subjects  for  Special  Research. 

a.  The  Slender  Beginnings  of  American  Literature. 

b.  Value  of  the  Literature  of  the  Period :  Its  Source  and  Char- 

acter. 

c.  New  England  in  Early  American  Literature. 

d.  The  Two  Topics  Uppermost  in  the  New  England  Mind  Dur- 

ing the  Early  Colonial  Period:  Their  Treatment  in  Lit- 
erature. 

e.  Later  Literature  Dealing  with  the  Early  Colonial  Period. 

f.  Distribution  of  Literary  Activity  in  the  Colonial  Period. 

g.  The  Southern  and  Middle  Colonies  in  American  Literature, 
h.     "Polite  Literature"  of  the  Period. 

i.     Dominance  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Mind  in  this  Period. 

j.     Literature  of  Exploration. 

k.  Lack  of  the  Background  and  Atmosphere  Necessary  for  the 
Development  of  Literature. 

1.     Puritan  Literature:  Its  Purpose. 

m.  Attitude  of  the  Writers  of  the  Colonial  Period  Towards  "Lit- 
erary Art." 

n.     The  New  England  Primer. 

0.    The  Bay  Psalm  Book. 

p.     Mother  Goose  Melodies. 

q.     Harvard  College. 

r.     Increase  and  Cotton  Mather. 

3.  Reference  Books. 

a.  Barrett  Wendell,  A  Literary  History  of  American  Literature. 

b.  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  History  of  American  Literature  During 

Colonial  Times. 

c.  Underwood,  Handbook  of  American  Literature. 

d.  Duyckinck,  Library  of  American  Literature. 
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4.  Books  for  Eeading  and  Study  in  Connection  with  the  Study  of 

the  Colonial  Period. 

a.  The  New  England  Colonies. 

(1).  Bradford,  History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,  Years  1621- 
1623. 

(2).     Longfellow,  Miles  Standish. 

(3).     Mrs.  Hemans,  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 

(4).  ^  Jane  Austen,  {a).  Betty  Alden;  (b).  Standish  of  Stand- 
ish. 

(5).     Lowell,  New  England  Tivo  Centuries  Ago.     (Essay). 

(6).  Hawthorne,  (a)  Grandfather's  Chair,  Part  I  &  Part  II, 
chapter  ii.  (b)  Endicott  and  the  Red  Cross. 

(7).     Mary  Wilkins,  Giles  Corey. 

(8).  Whittier,  Poems  dealing  with  the  Witchcraft  Period 
(Home  Ballads). 

(9).     Life  of  John  Eliot. 

b.  Southern  Colonies. 

(1).     Mary  Johnston,  To  Have  and  to  Hold. 

c.  Middle  Colonies. 

(1).     Washington  Irving,  (a).  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow;  (b) 

Rip  Van  Winkle;  (c)  Knickerbocker  History  of  New  York, 

selected  chapters. 

Note. — The  books  chosen  for  reading  and  study  are  those  which 

may  be  procured  easily  by  any  instructor  no  matter  what  the  library 

facilities  may  be. 

5.  For  the  Note  Book. 

a.  Names  to  Remember: — Bay  Psalm  Book,  Anne  Bradstreet, 

Michael  Wigglesworth,  Peter  Folger,  Increase  Mather, 
Cotton  Mather,  Magnalia  Christi,  Samuel  Sewall,  Brad- 
ford's Diary,  The  Selling  of  Joseph,  John  Eliot,  The  Sim- 
ple Cobbler  of  Agawam,  Salem  Witchcraft,  Thomas  Hook- 
er, Jonathan  Edwards,  New  England  Primer. 

b.  Interesting  Facts  Worthy  of  Note. 

(1).  William  Strachey's  account  of  the  famous  wreck  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gates  (1630)  has  been  connected,  in  the  minds  of 
many  commentators,  with  Shakespeare^s  description  of  the 
storm  in  The  Tempest. 

(2).  "The  three  books  which  formed  through  the  entire  co- 
lonial period  the  most  popular  domestic  reading  of  the 
Puritan  home  were.  The  Bay  Psalm  Book  (1640) ;  Michael 
Wigglesworth's  Day  of  Doom  (1662),  a  doggerel  poem; 
and  the  New  England  Primer,  called 'The  Little  Bible"' 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

(3).     America  has  a  history,  but  no  traditional  myths. 

(4).  Theology,  not  poetry,  was  the  first  output  of  American 
Literature. 
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(5).     The  first  printing  press  was  established  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege.    The  first  book  printed  in  America  was  the  Bay 
Psalm  Book  (1640). 
c.     Illustrations  of  Colonial  Literature. 

(1).     From  The  Bay  Psalm  Book — Psalm  cxxxvii. 
The  rivers  of  Bdbilon 
There  when  wee  did  s-lt  downe, 
Yea,  even  then,  wee  mourned  when 
Wee  remembered  Sion. 

Our  harp  wee  did  hang  it  amid, 

Upon  the  willow  tree, 
Because  there  they  that  us  away 

Led  in  captivitee. 

Required  of  u^  a  song,  and  thus 

Askt  mirth  us  waste  who  laid. 
Sing  us  among  a  S ion's  song. 

Unto  us  then  they  said. 
(2).     From  Anne  Brad  street's  Four  Elements. 
I  am  obnoxious  to  each  carping  tongue 
That  says  my  hand  a  needle  better  fits; 
A  Poet's  pen  all  scorn  I  should  thus  wrong. 
For  such  despite  they  cast  on  female  wits; 
If  what  I  do  prove  well,  it  won't  advance  — 
They'll  say.  It's  stolen,  or  else  it  was  by  chance. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

The  Harvard  "University  Eegister"  recently  computed  and  pub- 
lished a  list  of  expenditures  of  money  by  Harvard  students,  for  various 
needs,  such  as  clothing,  books,  pictures,  theatres,  wines,  tobacco,  etc. 
Immediately  the  public  press  took  the  matter  up  and  hawked  the 
news  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  under  such  glaring 
headlines  as  "Money  Goes  for  Wines  and  Duds,"  "Harvard  Students 
^Blow  In'  Cash  for  Everything  but  Books,''  etc.  etc.  While  we  believe 
that  there  is  a  tendency  to  spend  more  than  is  wise  in  personal  indul- 
gences, and  while  we  are  absolutely  certain  that  college  students  are 
better  off  physically,  mentally  and  spiritually  if  they  abstain  from  all 
sorts  of  dissipations  and  live  a  clean,  high-minded  life,  nevertheless 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  publication  of  such  statements  and 
statistics  as  those  referred  to  is  futile  as  a  reformative  measure  and  is 
practically  certain  to  create  prejudices  which  are  harmful  to  the  cause 
of  higher  education.  In  any  aggregation  of  several  thousand  young 
men  similiar  statistics  could  be  given: — the  conditions,  in  other  words, 
are  not  peculiar  to  college  young  men.  The  impression  upon  the 
mind  of  the  reader  of  such  statements  is,  however,  such  as  to  lead 
him  to  think  that  ihere  is  something  in  college  life  as  such,  that  pro- 
duces these  indulgences,  indiscretions  and  extravagances.  There  are 
in  nearly  every  community  certain  people  who  are  hostile  to  the  col- 
leges, —  sometimes  from  mere  ignorance,  sometimes  from  a  sort  of 
jealousy  because  they  have  been  unable  to  send  their  children,  as  some 
of  their  neighbors  have  done,  into  the  higher  institutions  of  learning; 
or  because,  their  sons  or  daughters  simply  would  not  study,  but  pre- 
ferred to  go  to  work.  Such  people  find  it  easy  to  believe  all  that  is 
said  against  the  colleges.  They  are  not  discriminating  and  such  state- 
ments as  those  referred  to  excite  their  imaginations,  deepen  their  prej- 
udices and  confirm  their  enmity.  Much  was  made  in  the  article  quoted 
and  in  the  press  reports  following  it,  —  of  the  fact  that  the  amount  of 
money  spent  for  liquor,  cigars  and  clothing,  was  in  each  case  far  in 
excess  of  the  amount  spent  for  books.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  books  absolutely  required  for  class  work  in  college  do  not 
constitute  an  exceedingly  large  item  in  the  total  of  a  student's  expen- 
ditures; while  the  large  libraries  that  are  alwa3-s  accessible  make  it 
unnecessary  for  him  to  accumulate  books  of  reference;  and  the  fact 
that  he  has  not  yet,  in  most  cases  acquired  a  permanent  home  of  his 
own,  makes  it  unlikely  and  undesirable,  perhaps,  that  he  should  begin 
the  collection  of  a  private  library. 

We  should  be  fair  in  our  judgments  of  the  life  and  actions  of  col- 
lege students.  While  holding  them  to  a  high  sense  of  honor  and  ac- 
countability for  the  right  use  of  their  special  opportunities  and  privi- 
leges we  must  not  expect  them  to  be  widely  different  from  other  groups 
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of  young  men  of  the  same  age.  We  should  not  make  a  snap- judgment 
that  college  life  is  degrading  in  its  tendencies,  on  the  basis  of  such 
statistics  as  those  referred  to;  at  least  not  until  some  one  comes  for- 
ward with  similar  statistics  about  the  habits  of,  say,  a  group  of  clerks 
and  other  young  business  men  who  have  never  had  a  college  training, 
and  shows  us  that  in  point  of  frugality  and  morality  they  are  far  in 
advance  of  the  college  group. 


From  a  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington  we  cull 
the  following  interesting  facts. 

The  highest  salaries  for  city  school  superintendents  in  the  United 
States  are  paid  by  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Boston.  New  York  recent- 
ly increased  her  superintendent's  salary  from  $10,000  to  $12,000; 
Chicago  pays  her  woman  executive  $10,000 ;  and  Boston  pays  the  same 
amount  to  her  new  administrator.  Pittsburgh  pays  the  head  of  her 
system  $9,000;  St.  Louis  pays  $8,000;  and  Philadelphia,  Seattle  and 
Buffalo  each  $7,500. 

Eight  cities  are  reported  in  the  $6,000  group  as  regards  salaries  to 
school  superintendents.  These  range  from  large  cities  like  Detroit 
and  Milwaukee  (the  former  with  465,766  inhabitants  and  the  latter 
with  373,857  by  the  1910  census),  down  to  Montclair,  N.  J.,  popula- 
tion 21,550,  and  Gary,  Indiana,  with  16,802.  Other  cities  in  the 
$6,000  class  are:  Los  Angeles;  Jersey  City;  Cleveland,  and  Newark, 
N.J. 

In  the  South  the  best  paid  superintendents  are  at  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  and  New  Orleans,  both  of  whom  receive  $5,000.  The  form- 
er has  served  since  1883.  The  superintendent  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
also  receives  $5,000,  as  do  the  heads  of  school  systems  at  Des  Moines, 
Iowa;  Pasadena,  Cal. ;  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Newton, 
Mass.;  Bayonne,  N.  J.;  Eochester,  N.  Y.;  Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  Dayton, 
Ohio;  Toledo,  Ohio;  Denver,  Colo.;  and  Scranton,  Pa.  Minneapolis 
reports  a  salary  of  $5,500. 


Improved  child  labor  laws  enacted  by  eight  states  and  closely  re- 
lated measures  passed  in  Kentucky,  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey, 
during  the  twelve  months  ending  September  30,  1912,  are  reviewed  in 
the  annual  report  of  Owen  E.  Lovejoy,  General  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee  just  published  in  the  third  number  of 
the  Child  Labor  Bulletin. 

Mr.  Lovejoy  reports  investigations  carried  on  during  the  year  in  eight 
industries  in  ten  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  besides  a  prelim- 
inary study  of  the  administration  of  child  labor  laws  in  twelve  states. 
The  time  given  to  investigation,  reckoned  in  units  of  one  worker  for 
one  month,  was  eighty-nine  months.  The  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee has  a  contributing  membership  of  6,432  persons  and  reports 
expenses  for  the  year  of  $56,781.97. 
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During  the  last  year  only  fourteen  states  held  legislative  sessions, 
and  in  each  of  these,  child  labor  legislation  or  legislation  of  a  similar 
sort  was  under  consideration.  Thus  Maryland,  Arizona,  and  Minne- 
sota have  now  modelled  their  child  labor  laws  on  the  Uniform  Child 
Labor  Law,  drafted  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  and 
unanimously  endorsed  and  urged  for  adoption  in  all  states  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  at  its  last  annual  meeting.  Mississippi 
also  adopted  the  main  provisions  of  the  Uniform  Law,  with  the  one 
serious  defect  that  the  age  limit  for  employment  of  boys  is  fixed  at 
12  years  instead  of  14.  Mississippi  is  the  only  state  having  cotton 
manufacture  as  its  chief  industry  in  which  children  under  16  years 
may  not  be  employed  more  than  eight  hours  a  day. 

Ehode  Island  and  South  Carolina  have  prohibited  the  employment 
as  night  messengers  of  boys  under  21  and  18,  respectively. 

The  new  law  in  New  York  requires  a  physical  examination  of  all 
children  seeking  employment  certificates.  Massachusetts  and  Ken- 
tucky have  provided  for  better  enforcement  of  existing  laws.  Massa- 
chusetts has  also  established  a  board  to  determine  the  minimum  wage 
of  women  and  minors  in  certain  industries,  and  a  Commission  to  in- 
vestigate and  recommend  upon  the  advisability  of  a  state  pension  to 
dependent  widov/ed  mothers  of  young  children. 

Progress  is  noted  in  all  but  three  of  the  fourteen  states  holding 
legislative  sessions.  Bills  were  defeated  only  in  Georgia  and  New 
Mexico.  Louisiana  stands  alone  in.  moving  backward.  There  the  hard 
fought  Clinton  Bill  was  passed,  exempting  children  employed  on  the 
stage  from  the  operation  of  the  child  labor  law. 


A  most  interesting  account  of  experiments  in  giving  School  Indus- 
trial Credit  for  Home  Industrial  work  is  given  by  County  Superin- 
tendent L.  E.  Alderman  of  Salem,  Oregon,  in  a  little  booklet  published 
by  him  which  he  would,  no  doubt,  be  glad  to  send  to  any  interested 
teachers.  The  way  in  which  this  particular  movement  started  is  so 
interestingly  told  by  Mr.  Alderman  that  we  reproduce  it. 

"The  idea  of  giving  school  credit  for  home  work  first  occurred  to  me 
nine  years  ago  when  I  was  a  school  principal.  I  had  noticed  that 
one  of  my  rosiest-cheeked,  most  vigorous  appearing  girls  spent  much 
time  on  the  streets  after  school.  One  day  Mary's  mother  was  pointed 
out  to  me.  She  was  a  pale,  nervous  little  woman  with  several  children. 
Knowing  that  the  family  was  not  very  well  to  do  I  felt  myself  burn- 
ing with  indignation  at  the  circumstances  that  were  drawing  Mary 
away  from  interest  in  her  home.  I  thought,  'What  is  the  use  of  my 
teaching  that  girl  algebra  and  general  history,  when  what  she  most 
needs  to  be  taught  is  that  her  mother  is  her  best  friend  and  needs  her 
help?' 

At  the  algebra  recitation  the  next  day  I  announced  that  the  lesson 
for  the  following  day  woiild  consist  of  ten  problems  as  usual,  but  that 
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five  would  be  in  the  book,  and  five  out  of  the  book.  The  five  out  of 
the  book  would  consist  for  the  girls  of  helping  cook  supper,  helping  to 
do  up  the  kitchen  work  after  supper,  preparing  breakfast,  helping  with 
the  dishes  and  kitchen  work  after  breakfast,  and  putting  a  bedroom 
in  order.  When  I  asked  for  'hands  up'  on  all  the  problems  the  fol- 
lowing day,  1  noticed  that  Mary  kept  her  hand  raised  after  the  others 
were  down.  'What  is  it?'  I  asked.  'I  worked  five  in  advance,'  she 
replied  with  sparkling  eyes,  'I  worked  five  ahead  in  the  book,  besides 
the  ten  that  you  gave  us.'  From  that  time  Mary's  interest  in  all 
school  work  was  doubled.  She  was  right  up  in  the  first  rank.  The 
rest  of  the  year  we  regularly  talked  over  the  girls'  home  work.  School 
public  opinion  encouraged  the  girls  so  that  more  and  more  reported 
on  what  they  had  done  in  house  work  and  sewing,  and  felt  proud  of  it. 
Best  of  all,  our  discussions  brought  the  school  and  the  home  together. 
The  year  was  successful  for  all  of  us.  More  parents  visited  the  school, 
and  there  was  a  concerted  movement  for  the  betterment  of  school 
conditions." 

The  idea  has  been  quite  fully  worked  out  in  Oregon  with  excellent 
results  in  botli  home  and  school.  It  seems  to  be  qiiite  in  line  with  the 
modern  demand  that  a  more  practical  direction  be  given  to  educational 
theory  and  practice. 


This  mngazine  is  read  chiefly  by  teachers;  and  teachers  have  many 
opportunities  to  speak  frank  words  of  counsel  and  correction  to  their 
pupils,  but  seldom  have  good,  fatherly  advice  given  them  about  little 
things  that  concern  themselves  personally.  Yet  oftentimes  it  is  the 
little  things  that  become  large  factors  in  determining  a  teacher's  real 
success  or  failure.  So  the  Editor  is  once  in  a  while  tempted  to  take 
the  fatherly  role  and  call  the  readers'  attention  to  things  that  are  of 
course  "none  of  his  business,"  any  more  than  it  is  the  teachers'  busi- 
ness to  take  note  whether  John  or  Susan  come  to  school  with  clean 
faces  and  as  neat  apparel  as  their  family  circumstances  may  warrant, 
and  to  do  something  about  it  if  such  is  not  the  case.  The  Editor 
knows  one  teacher  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  "crank"  on  this 
very  subject.  She  often  offends  both  pupils  and  parents  by  her  caustic 
personal  remarks  to  her  students  about  their  distressing  personal  ap- 
pearance and  habits.  But  she  is  an  exceptionally  good  teacher  and 
nearly  ever3'one  ultimately  admits  that  the  discipline  of  her  class- 
room is  wholesome  and  has  been  beneficial  for  him  physically  and 
morally,  as  well  as  intellectually.  The  graduates  of  this  school,  as  a 
rule,  go  out  to  occupy  high  positions  in  social  life,  and  shine  as  culti- 
vated young  men  and  women.  Unquestionably,  it  is,  in  no  small 
measure  due  to  the  a1>the-time  unpleasant  rakings-over  which  their 
personal  habits  got  from  this  teacher. 

All  this  is  preliminary  to  the  thing  we  want  to  say  here  to  the 
teachers,  —  in  our  self-assumed  role  of  "father-confessor."    We  want 
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to  remind  them  that  since  they  come  daily  before  a  lot  of  impression- 
able young  people  who  look  up  to  them  as  leaders  and  examples, 
they  should  be  exceedingly  particular  about  their  own  personal  ap- 
pearance and  manners.  There  is  a  great  law  by  which  a  child  acquires 
the  accumulated  stores  of  the  centuries  of  human  experiences.  That 
law  is  the  law  of  imitation.  It  operates  automatically  and  inevitably. 
It  affects  the  plastic  protoplasm  of  youth  insensibly  and  mightily.  If 
you,  0  Professor,  appear  daily  before  your  class  in  a  seedy  coat  that 
has  done  service  for  a  decade ;  and  in  trousers  that  have  not  felt  the 
tailor's  irons  since  the  day  of  their  creation ;  or  if  you,  dear  lady  teach- 
er, got  up  so  late,  and  so  hurried  to  get  to  school  on  time  that  your 
hair  was  not  properly  "done  up"  and  your  appearance  is  generally 
"mussy"  then  you  are,  though  in  the  realm  of  the  "little  things,"  man- 
ifestly failing  to  measure  up  to  the  ideal  of  your  profession.  Do  not 
think  that  the  pupils  and  their  parents  do  not  notice  such  things. 
They  surely  do;  and  such  things  vitally  affect  the  standards  and  the 
reputation  of  your  school.  The  boys  and  girls  will  do  as  you  do. 
They  will  be  what  you  are. 

Of  course  it  is  worse  still  when  your  carelessness  affects  your  man- 
ners —  when  you  forget  to  be  as  polite,  as  gentlemanly,  or  as  ladylike 
to  your  pupils  as  you  expect  them  to  be  to  you.  Because  you  are  sure 
to  be  looked  up  to  as  an  example,  we,  editors,  parents,  the  public,  ask 
you  kindly  to  make  yourselves  as  attractive  in  personal  appearance 
and  in  manners  as  possible,  for  your  pupils'  sakes,  our  sakes,  your  own 
sake,  and  for  the  good  name  and  large  success  of  the  institution  that 
has  honored  you  by  its  call  to  the  high  office  of  teacher. 

Of  course  if  this  little  sermon  does  not  fit  your  case  you  can  easily 
think  of  some  one  for  whom  it  is  adapted.  We  leave  it  to  you  to  make 
the  application.    At  least  it  has  made  us  feel  better  to  preach  it. 


Foreign   Notes 

England.  The  movement  for  a  Teachers'  Registration  Council  has 
entered  upon  a  new  phase  which  is  indicated  by  the  change  of  name 
to  that  of  Teachers'  Professional  Council.  Before  the  transfer  of  Sir 
Robert  Morant  from  the  position  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  that  of  chairman  of  the  English  Insurance  Commissioners, 
an  Order  in  Council  had  been  drafted  to  give  effect  to  the  scheme. 
Since  the  change  no  farther  progress  has  been  reported  in  this  matter. 

The  report  of  the  Consultative  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion on  examinations  in  secondary  schools  was  issued  just  at  the  close 
of  1911.  It  embodies  the  results  of  investigations  extending  over  a 
period  of  three  years  and  comprises  a  complete  account  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  "external  examinations"  which  are  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  forcing  and  cramming  in  secondary  schools.  The 
commissioners  would  substitute  for  this  system  official  inspection  of 
schools  and  examination  by  a  board  in  which  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, the  universities  and  the  schools  should  all  be  duly  represented. 


Egypt.  A  question  of  paramount  importance  in  Egypt  is  that  of 
the  instruction  of  pupils  in  a  European  language.  All  the  mission 
schools  and  all  the  private  schools  make  provision  for  this  subject  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  parents  who  realize  that  this  is  a  matter 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  their  children ;  but  when  the  government 
schools  attempt  to  meet  the  same  demand,  the  cry  is  raised  that  the 
mother  tongue  is  sacrificed.  The  government  recognizes  that  the 
mother  tongue  must  be  used  as  the  chief  medium  for  the  instruction 
of  the  people,  and  in  all  the  government  kuttabs  (native  village 
schools)  and  in  all  the  subsidized  kuttabs,  the  Arabian  language  is 
used  exclusively.  In  the  higher  primary  schools,  which  are  the  lowest 
grade  in  which  instruction  is  given  after  European  methods,  all  sub- 
jects are  taught  in  the  Arabian  tongue  excepting  the  European 
languages  themselves.  It  was  in  1889  that  feu  Ali  Pacha  Monbarak, 
then  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  adopted  a  European  language 
as  the  medium  of  instruction  for  secondary  schools.  Previously,  this 
action  had  been  confined  to  higher  institutions.  Necessarily,  the  in- 
struction in  a  European  language  is  given  by  foreign  teachers,  Eng- 
lish or  French,  and  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  Egyptian 
teachers  competent  to  give  instruction  in  mathematics  and  drawing, 
European  teachers  are  also  very  generally  employed  for  these  branches. 

In  the  higher  institutions  (medicine,  law,  polytechnic  and  normal 
schools)  the  instruction  is  necessarily  given  almost  entirely  in  either 
French  or  English.  Whenever  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  employ 
the  Arabian  instead  of  a  European  language,  it  has  failed.    It  is  not 
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only  impossible  to  find  Egyptian  teachers  who  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  modern  sciences  and  competent  to  teach  them,  but  it  is  even 
more  difficult  to  secure  the  necessary  text  books  in  the  Arabian 
language. 


Education  in  the  Balkans.  In  the  amazing  contest  of  the  allied 
Balkan  nations  against  Turkey,  question  naturally  arose  as  to  the 
relative  military  strength  of  the  opponents.  This  matter  is  laid  at 
rest  by  the  issue  of  the  war;  in  the  events  that  are  to  follow,  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  seen  that  general  education  has  played  a  part  in  the 
preparation  of  the  confederates,  second  only  to  that  of  military  train- 
ing and  discipline  and  native  valor. 

The  Balkan  alliance,  which  took  Europe  by  surprise,  is  the  outcome 
of  an  educating  process  gradually  developing  the  sense  of  common 
interests  and  aspirations  among  the  four  nations,  which  in  years  past, 
have  contended  as  fiercely  against  each  other  as  they  have  Just  now 
contended  against  Turkey.  The  primary  agent  in  this  development 
was  the  Greek  church  which  formed  the  common  bond  between  the 
peoples  while  they  were  yet  under  Turkish  rule.  Teaching  is  a 
function  of  the  Greek  church,  as  of  the  Eoman  church,  and  the 
spirit  of  its  teachings  is  in  substantial  accord  with  that  which  Eome 
imparted  to  western  Europe.  Fortunately,  the  very  divisions  of  the 
church  in  the  Balkan  nations  have  overcome  the  tendency  to  ab- 
solutism which  the  same  church  fosters  in  Eussia,  and  hence  the 
former  can  more  readily  assimilate  with  the  nations  of  western 
Europe.  In  respect  to  education,  they  are  one  and  all  radically  unlike 
the  Moslem  Turk.  Beginning  with  Greece,  which  was  the  first  to  be 
freed  from  the  Turkish  yoke,  every  one  of  the  allied  kingdoms  has 
made  education  compulsory.  Although  the  laws  have  not  been,  and 
could  not  be  rigidly  enforced,  decided  advance  has  been  made,  not 
alone  in  the  general  diffusion  of  education,  but  in  the  maintenance  of 
higher  schools  and  in  provision  for  training  teachers.  The  control  of 
the  interest  has  not  been  left  to  the  church ;  but  the  clerical  authorities 
have  a  place  in  the  administration  and  local  supervision  of  the  schools. 

According  to  the  latest  statistics,  Bulgaria  enrolls  in  its  elementary 
schools,  483,011  pupils  (262,374  boys,  167,717  girls)  which  is  14.8 
per  cent,  of  the  population,  a  ratio  equal  to  the  average  for  the  states 
of  Central  and  Western  Europe.  Greece  has  been  less  successful  in 
the  endeavor  to  bring  the  common  people  under  instruction,  and  the 
enrollment  in  its  elementary  schools  is  less  than  8  per  cent,  of  the 
population.  Servia  has  not  reached  even  this  ratio,  for  of  its  three 
million  people,  70  per  cent,  live  by  agriculture,  and  the  lack  of  roads 
and  means  of  transportation  has  made  it  difficult  to  establish  rural 
schools.  Montenegro  hemmed  in  its  mountain  fastnesses  by  Austrian 
and  Turkish  territory,  is  a  military  camp  as  it  were,  and  its  recruits 
all  learn  to  read  and  write. 
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In  all  the  kingdoms  some  provision  is  made  for  secondary  and 
even  for  technical  education,  the  latter  suited  to  the  local  requirements ; 
the  three  universities,  Sofia  in  Bulgaria,  Belgrade  in  Servia,  and 
Athens  in  Greece,  have  excellent  standing  in  the  European  scale. 

Naturally,  every  one  of  the  belligerent  nations  will  be  represented 
in  the  conference  at  London  by  trained  and  experienced  diplomats, 
but  success  will  depend,  in  part,  upon  the  force  of  the  public  opinion 
which  is  back  of  them  and  just  here  comes  into  effect  the  diffused 
intelligence  in  the  nations  they  severally  represent.  Were  it  not  for 
the  pressure  of  the  Great  Powers,  it  would  be  safe  to  predict  that  as 
against  Turkey,  the  allies  would  gain  every  point. 


Educational  Reform  in  Peru.  The  educational  reform'  upon 
which  the  Peruvian  government  entered  with  great  spirit  less  than 
four  years  ago,  and  in  respect  to  which  expert  assistance  was  sought 
in  this  country,  has  resulted  in  important  projects  for  the  organization 
of  an  elaborate  system  comprising  elementary,  secondary  and  higher 
departments;  bills  embodying  the  main  provisions  have  been  prepared 
for  legislative  action.  Eecent  changes  in  the  government  have  inter- 
fered with  the  work,  and  there  is  little  prospect  of  farther  progress  at 
present.  Elementary  education  remains  in  a  low  state,  the  enrollment 
in  elementary  schools  not  exceeding  three  per  cent,  of  the  population 
considering  the  entire  country. 

The  current  discussions  of  higher  education  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  efforts  at  reform  will  have  some  tangible  results  in  this  depart- 
ment. Serious  consideration  is  given  to  the  proposal  that  technical 
and  agricultural  courses  shall  be  developed  in  the  three  minor  uni- 
versities, Cuzco,  Trujillo  and  Areguipa,  leaving  the  University  of 
Lima  to  maintain  the  full  complement  of  university  faculties. 

A.  T.   S. 


Book  Notices 

THE  CULTUEE  OF  EELIGION.  By  Prof.  E,  C.  Wilni,  Boston.  The 
Pilgrim  Press.     Price,  75  cents,  net;  postage,  8  cents. 

Here  is  a  clear,  compact  and  vigorous  discussion  of  what  the  author 
calls  —  "the  task  and  the  method  of  religious  education,"  and  which  an- 
other calls  —  "the  aims  and  instruments  of  moral  and  religious  educa- 
tion." In  the  first  of  five  chapters,  he  treats  of  the  "Place  of  Keligious 
Education  in  Education  as  a  Whole,"  With  Comenius,  he  thinks  a  school 
should  build  up  genuine  manhood,  fill  the  heart  with  love  for  God,  and  so 
lead  all  into  true  wisdom  that  they  "lead  a  heavenlike  life."  He  then 
considers  the  relations  of  the  home  and  of  the  public  school  to  religious 
education.  The  fourth  chapter  treats  of  the  Sunday  School  and  simliar 
agencies,  and  the  last  chapter  is  a  candid  and  valuable  discussion  of  the 
moral  and  religious  influence  of  colleges  and  universities.  This  is  a  fear- 
less, cogent,  practical  treatment  of  wide-awake  subjects  and  deserves 
thoughtful  consideration. 

A  LITTLE  OF  EVERYTHING.  By  E.  V.  Lucus,  New  York.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.    Price,  $1.25,  net. 

The  author  of  "Over  Bemerton's,"  "Mr.  Ingleside,"  "Listener's  Lure," 
etc.,  is  a  fresh,  breezy,  delightful  writer.  In  these  239  pages,  he  treats 
a  great  variety  of  subjects  in  his  sprightly,  piquant  way ;  keeping  the 
readers  wide-awake  and  entertained  every  moment  whether  the  theme  is 
the  Aberdeen  breed  of  dogs  or  the  Pekingese  dog,  Feng  Hon,  who  did  as 
she  pleased  with  everyone ;  or  solemn,  pompous  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  and 
his  friend,  Edwards,  who  could  not  be  a  philosopher  because  "cheerful- 
ness was  always  breaking  in."  How  delightfully  does  he  discuss  "A 
Bookseller's  mistake,"  "London  Mysteries,"  "The  Dinner  Party,"  "The 
Perfect  Holiday,"  "A  Wedding,"  etc.  Having  begun  this  cheery  little  book 
you  will  not  wish  to  lay  it  down  till  the  last  page  is  finished.  The  pub- 
lishers have  also  done  their  part  well. 

THE  EXPRESSION  PRIMER.  By  Lilian  E.  Talbert.  Ginn  &  Company. 
Price,  30  cents. 

The  Expression  Primer  has  been  prepared  with  the  following  objects 
in  view,  viz..  To  provide  interesting  material  within  the  scope  of  the 
child's  experience.  To  bring  into  play  the  child's  ability  to  imitate  either 
vocally  or  dramatically.  To  place  in  the  hands  of  the  child  material 
permitting  a  wide  variation  for  oral  expression.  The  book  is  intended 
for  the  use  of  pupils  just  entering  school,  and  is  primarily  a  book  for 
foundation  work  for  beginners,  although  it  can  be  used  as  a  supplemen- 
tary reader. 
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COLLEGE  ZOOLOGY.  By  Eobert  W.  Hegner,  Ph.  D.,  University  of 
Virginia.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  $2.60  net. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  manual  for  students  in  universities  and  col- 
leges and  those  who,  having  already  taken  a  course  in  biology,  w^ish  to  go 
further  in  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It 
points  out  the  functions  of  animals  and  their  organs  and  the  relations  of 
animals  to  men.  Native  species  chiefly,  furnish  the  materials  for  the 
illustration  of  facts  and  principles.  The  effort  is  made  to  impress  upon 
the  mind  of  the  student  the  unity  of  animal  life  as  well  as  its  variety. 
There  are  numerous  excellent  illustrations  and  a  full  index. 

SOCIAL  PEINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION.  By  George  Herbert  Betts, 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychology  in  Cornell  College,  Iowa.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons. 

The  author  of  this  volume  has  a  clean-cut  style  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion which  lends  force  and  grace  to  his  presentation  of  a  difficult  but 
important  subject.  The  ever-changing  ideal  of  education  is  traced  through 
the  times  when  schooling  was  valued  for  its  contribution  to  religion  or 
as  a  means  of  preparing  a  few  for  leadership, — down  to  the  present  day 
when  it  seeks  to  prepare  all  the  young  citizens  of  the  state  for  an  efficient 
and  useful  career.  The  individual  and  society  are  the  two  elements  of 
the  educational  process.  Their  relations  and  the  part  each  plays  are 
fully  discussed.  The  educational  aim,  originating  in  the  social  process 
is  considered.  The  powers  and  capacities  of  the  individual  are  analyzed. 
This  brings  into  view  the  mode  of  individual  development.  The  curri- 
culum and  the  social  organization  of  the  school  are  suggestively  treated. 
The  volume  is  an  important  addition  to  permanent  pedagogical  literature. 

THE  CONSERVATION  OF  THE  CHILD.  By  Arthur  Holmes.  Lippin- 
cott's  Educational  Series.  Edited  by  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

The  great  idea  of  conservation  has  yielded  great  returns  in  the  ma- 
terial realms.  It  is  fortunate  that  a  few  bright  minds  have  thought  of 
applying  the  principle  to  the  most  valuable  thing  in  the  world,  viz :  the 
young  of  the  human  species.  This  volume  is  one  of  the  most  important 
additions  of  the  year  to  the  rapidly  growing  list  of  books  on  educational 
theory  and  practice.  It  is  a  "Manual  of  Clinical  Psychology"  presenting 
the  examination  and  treatment  of  backward  children.  The  author  has 
had  a  wide  experience  in  the  line  of  clinical  psychology  and  in  teaching, 
as  Assistant  Professor  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  latest 
discoveries  and  best  methods  are  presented  in  his  book. 

RETEOSPECTION.  By  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft.  The  Bancroft  Com- 
pany.    Price  $2.     By  mail,  $2.15. 

Fascinating  from  cover  to  cover,  to  any  reader  who  has  a  particle  of 
patriotism  or  an  iota  of  imagination !    The  book  discloses  the  movement 
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and  the  motif  of  the  great  drama  of  our  national  life,  as  we  may  rev- 
erently believe  that  it  was  materialized  out  of  the  very  mind  of  God 
himself  as  the  years  of  the  century  were  unfolded.  It  is  a  story  of  the 
conflict  of  the  forces  of  good  and  evil, — the  old,  world-struggle, — and  the 
writer  feels  the  full  force  of  both  and  "gives  the  Devil  his  due."  No  one 
in  the  world  is  better  fitted  than  Mr.  Bancroft  to  present  an  analytic 
review  of  the  century.  His  great  collection  of  American  historical  data, 
which  came  to  be  known  as  the  Bancroft  Library,  is  now  in  possession 
of  the  University  of  California.  No  other  such  collection  has  ever  been 
made  by  a  single  individual  or  at  such  cost  of  time  and  money,  and  it 
is  not  probable  that  such  another  collection  will  ever  be  made.  Speaking 
of  these  he  himself  says :  "I  studied  the  Mormons  at  Salt  Lake,  the  Mexi- 
cans at  the  lakes  of  Tenochtitlau,  the  Hudson  Bay  people  in  British  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  early  Oregon  pioneers  by  their  camp  fires.  Crossing  the 
Atlantic,  I  visited  many  times  the  capitals  and  universities  of  Europe, 
my  agents  attending  the  public  and  private  sales."  In  the  present  vol- 
ume, which  is  at  once  "political  and  personal"  he  gives  a  graphic  picture 
of  early  discoveries  and  conquests ;  the  opening  of  the  great  West ;  the 
purchases  of  territory  from  other  governments,  which  have  contributed  to 
make  up  the  present  territory  of  the  United  States ;  the  development  of 
California ;  and  he  presents  a  particularly  full  discussion  of  the  trans- 
actions leading  up  to  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal.  His  style  is 
racy  and  pungent  at  times,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  criticise  rulers, 
governors,  presidents,  plutocrats  or  even  educators,  when  he  thinks  they 
deserve  it.  He  is  a  man  of  clear  vision,  high  sense  of  truth  and  honor, 
and  vigorous  expression.  These  chapters  are  like  a  strong  northwest 
wind,  full  of  sting  and  snap  and  vitality.  He  is  a  prophet  of  the  future 
as  well  as  an  observer  and  recorder  of  the  past.  Statesmen  may  well 
sit  at  his  feet  to  learn  wisdom.  His  book  deserves  a  place  in  the  curri- 
culum of  our  high  schools  and  colleges  and  its  perusal  will  tend  to 
saneness  and  true  patriotism. 

EDUCATIONAL  BIRD  LEAFLETS.  Showing  economic  value,  nesting 
habits  and  migrations  of  many  of  our  common  birds.  Published  by  the 
National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies  at  1974  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 

These  leaflets,  fully  illustrated  in  colors,  give  many  valuable  fadts 
about  the  birds,  which  should  be  known  to  every  person,  young  or  old. 
The  leaflets  have  been  gathered  together  and  bound  in  this  attractive 
volume,  which  makes  a  welcome  addition  to  our  bird  literature.  If 
teachers  will  write  to  the  above-named  Association  at  the  address  given, 
they  will  receive  in  return  an  illustrated  circular  which  will  tell  them 
how  to  secure  some  of  these  leaflets  and  the  beautiful  Mocking-bird 
"Audubon  Button",  for  each  pupil  who  becomes  a  member  of  a  Junior 
Audubon  Class  for  bird  study.  We  hope  multitudes  of  public  school 
teachers  will  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity. 
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THE  PEIIiCE  SPELLERS,  BOOKS  ONE  AND  TWO.  By  Walter  Merton 
Peirce,  Supervising-  Principal  of  Schools,  Ridgway,  Pa.  Ginn  &  Company. 
Price,  20  cents  each. 

The  Peirce  Spellers  will  commend  themselves  to  practical  teachers 
seeking  best  results  in  their  work.  These  Spellers  contain  only  w^ords 
which  belong  to  the  writing-  vocabulary  of  the  average  person.  Words 
ithat  present  no  spelling  difficulties  and  need  no  study  have  been  omitted. 
The  lessons  are  brief,  containing  from  three  to  six  words.  The  sugges- 
tions to  teachers  are  simple,  practical,  sound  and  inspiring. 

ALMA  OF  HADLEY  HALL.  By  Louise  M.  Breifenbach.  L.  C.  Page  & 
Co.     Price  $1.50. 

Every  page  of  this  wholesome,  vivacious  story  gives  evidence  of  the 
author's  skill  in  life-like  delineation  of  girl  characters  and  of  her  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  ambitions,  vexations,  struggles,  and  victories  won,  that 
g-o  to  make  up  the  charm  of  the  never-to-be-forgotten  days  of  a  girl's 
freshman  year  in  school.  This  splendid  book  should  certainly  be  given 
a  place  on  each  New  Year's  list  of  gifts  for  g-irl  friends. 

E\rERYCHILDS  SERIES.  OLD  TIME  TALES.  By  Kate  F.  Oswell.  Price, 
40  cents.  IN  THOSE  DAYS.  A  story  of  Child  Life  Long  Ago.  By  Ella 
B.  Hallock.  Price,  40  cents.  NATURE  STORIES.  By  Mary  Gardner. 
Price,  40  cents.  BOY  AND  GIRL  HEROES.  By  Florence  V.  Farmer. 
Price,  40  cents.     The  Macmillan  Co. 

FIRST  BOOK  IN  GERMAN.  By  E.  W.  Bagster-Collins,  Associate 
Professor  in  German  in. Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University.  The  Mac- 
millan Company.    Price,  $1.10. 

Everything  that  is  needed  in  beginning  the  study  of  German  and  carry- 
ing it  forward  by  the  direct  method  is  provided  in  this  volume.  Selec- 
tions for  reading  are  well  chosen  and  there  is  a  sufficient  vocabulary  at 
the  close  of  the  volume  as  well  as  an  index  that  will  aid  the  pupil  in  find- 
ing the  proper  solution  for  any  difficulties  that  may  arise  in  the  course 
of  his  stxidies. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  By  John  Calvin  Metcalf,  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  in  Richmond  (Va.)  College.  B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing 
Company,  Richmond,  Va. 

This  book  is  attractive  in  its  arrangement,  illustrations,  maps,  etc. 
There  are  many  biographical  sketches  that  give  it  a  human  interest.  It 
covers  the  period  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  or  Old  English  times  down  to 
and  including  the  Victorian  era.  Although  covering  so  long  a  period  it  is 
compact  and  comprehensive;  and  owing  to  the  paragraph  arrangement, 
is  both  readable  and  teachable.  It  seems  to  be  an  admirable  text  book 
of  English  literature. 
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A  FIEST  LATIN  EEADEE.  By  H.  C.  Nutting,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin  in  the  University  of  California.  American  Book  Com- 
pany.   Price,  60  cents. 

This  reader  is  intended  for  beginners  and  encourages  the  pupil  to 
translate  at  sight.  The  subject  matter  is  taken  largely  from  early  Amer- 
ican history,  —  a  unique  idea  and  one  well  calculated  to  interest  the  be- 
ginner in  Latin  in  a  way  and  degree  far  beyond  that  of  the  ordinary 
Latin  text  books  that  deal  with  events  in  a  far  away  time. 

INTEODUCTOEY  AMEEICAN  HISTOEY.  By  Henry  Eldridge  Bourne 
and  Elbert  Jay  Benton,  Professors  of  History  in  Western  Eeserve  Univer- 
sity.   D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    Price,  60  cents. 

A  new  book  on  a  new  plan  embodying  the  course  for  the  sixth  year  as 
recommended  by  the  Eeport  of  the  Committee  of  Eight  of  the  American 
Historic  Association.  The  plan  emphasizes  three  or  four  lines  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  world's  history,  leading  up  to  American  History.  The 
plan  is  adapted  to  actual  school  conditions  and  will  prove  of  interest  and 
value  in  actual  use. 

DAILY  LESSON  PLANS.  A  teachers'  manual.  By  Walter  L.  Hervey, 
Ph.  D.  and  Melvin  Hix.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     Price,  75  cents. 

This  is  a  very  helpful  book  for  teachers  of  reading.  It  recognizes  the 
fact  that  primary  reading  is  a  complex  process  involving  many  mental 
acts  that  must  be  co-ordinated.  There  are  daily  lessons  in  reading,  with 
hints  and  suggestions  that  will  be  helpful  alike  to  teacher  and  pupil. 

THE  GOLDEN  LADDEE  BOOK.  A  school  reader.  By  E.  Hersey 
Sneath,  Ph.  D.  LL,  D.,  George  Hodges,  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  Edward  Lawrence 
Stevens,  Ph.  D.,  L.  H.  D.    The  Macmillan  Company.    Price,  30  cents  net. 

This  book  belongs  to  the  Golden  Eule  Series,  a  well  graduated  set  of 
readers  embodying  a  graded  system  of  moral  instruction.  The  metho»' 
of  teaching  is  indirect.  The  moral  lessons  are  imparted  by  means  of  fairv 
tales,  myths,  fables,  parables,  stories  of  real  life,  etc.  In  the  multitude 
of  Eeaders,  this  series  seems  to  have  a  special  reason  for  its  existence 
and  it  should  attain  wide  popularity  with  teachers  who  feel  the  impor- 
tance of  the  moral  aspects  of  education. 

CAEOLA  WOEEISHOFFEE,  HEE  LIFE  AND  WOEK.  Published  by 
the  class  of  1907  of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

This  is  a  memorial  volume  of  a  most  interesting  young  girl,  who  four 
years  ago  "suddenly  appeared  among  the  social  workers  of  New  York 
City."  She  was  the  granddaughter  of  Anna  Ottendorffer  "to  whose  cour- 
age and  intelligence  the  country  owes  one  of  its  most  fearless  and  liberal 
newspapers,  — 'The  New  Yorker  Staats  Zeitiung'. "  The  volume  should 
be  read  for  its  human  interest.  Its  heroine  was  an  intense  character, 
with  a  vision  of  the  great  possibilities  in  the  way  of  improvement  of 
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social  conditions  for  the  working  classes.  She  gave  her  life  unsparingly 
to  this  work  until  she  was  suddenly  killed  in  an  automobile  accident, 
"like  a  soldier  at  his  post  in  the  discharge  of  her  self-imposed  task  of 
learning  and  helping."  The  book  includes  a  number  of  memorial  resolu- 
tions as  well  as  the  addresses  of  the  President  and  Professors  of  the  col- 
lege from  which  she  graduated  and  of  some  of  the  leading  social  workers 
in  New  York. 

PETER  RAMUS  AND  THE  EDUCATIONAL  REFORMATION  OF  THE 
SIXTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  Frank  Pierrepont  Graves,  Ph.  D.  Profes- 
sor of  the  History  of  Education  in  the  Ohio  State  University.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.     Price,  $1.25  net. 

The  subject  of  this  volume  was  a  foremost  French  philosopher  of  his 
century  but  has  been  overlooked  by  most  of  the  writers  about  the  period. 
His  work  in  the  realm  of  education  was  important  and  it  is  well  that  a 
qualified  student  of  history  and  education  has  now  brought  to  light  the 
work  and  character  of  this  earnest  student  and  worker  in  a  far  away  age. 

BUD  AND  BAMBOO.  By  John  Stuart  Thomson.  D.  Appleton  &  Com- 
pany. 

This  little  book,  prettily  illustrated  and  well  printed  in  large  type, 
belongs  to  a  series  of  "Stories  of  Primitive  Life"  for  primary  grades. 
It  belongs  in  the  large  and  steadily  increasing  class  of  supplementary 
readers. 

NEWARK  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  NEWARK.  A  course  of 
study  on  Newark,  its  geography,  history  and  civics,  with  biographical 
sketches  and  a  reference  index.  Prepared  by  J.  Wilmer  Kennedy,  Assist- 
ant Superintendent  of  Schools.  Published  by  the  Newark  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  afiother  volume  on  the  plan  of  this. 
It  is  an  excellent  model  for  others  to  follow.  It  presents  a  local  study  of 
the  history,  geography,  civil  government,  public  hygiene,  literature,  cli- 
mate, geology,  natural  history,  and  many  other  conditions  found  in  this 
one  specific  city.  There  are  numerous  illustrations  of  school  houses  and 
their  environment,  other  public  buildings,  parks,  etc. ;  and  biographical 
sketchesVof  men  and  women  who  have  figured  in  Newark's  history. 

A  MANUAL  OF  SHOEMAKING  AND  LEATHER  AND  RUBBER  PROD- 
UCTS. By  William  H.  Dooley,  principal  of  the  Lowell  Industrial  School. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.    Price,  $1.50  net. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  volume  opening  with  a  fine  half-tone  of  an  old- 
fashioned  shoemaker  at  his  bench,  and  giving  a  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industry  to  these  times  of  immense  factories  turning  out 
thousands  of  pairs  of  shoes  daily.  The  book  claims  to  be  the  first  Amer- 
ican book  on  this  important  subject. 
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ATALANTA'S  EACE  AND  THE  PEOUD  KING  (from  "The  Earthly  Par- 
adise").   By  William  Morris.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    Price  35  cents. 

This  volume  belongs  in  Longmans'  Class-Books  of  English  Literature 
Series.  It  is  edited  with  an  introduction  and  notes  for  the  use  of  schools 
and  colleges. 

THE  PEOGEESS  OF  A  UNITED  PEOPLE.  Edited  by  Charles  L.  Bar- 
stow,  New  York.    The  Century  Company.    Price,  50  cents. 

In  the  same  series  with  this  volume  are  the  following  titles :  "Explorers 
and  Settlers" ;  "The  Colonists  and  the  Eevolution" ;  "A  New  Nation" ; 
"The  Westward  Movement";  "The  Civil  War". 

The  general  title  of  the  series  is  "Century  Eeadings  in  United  States 
History".  The  books  are  made  up  from  the  best  of  this  subject  in  the 
Century  and  St.  Nicholas,  for  students  in  the  upper  grammar  grades  and 
the  first  year  high  school.  Like  everything  else  coming  from  the  Century 
Company  the  books  are  in  a  high  degree  artistic  and  refined  in  their  make- 
up. They  are  abundantly  illustrated.  We  can  think  of  nothing  finer  in 
the  way  of  supplementary  reading  for  the  grades. 

EVEEYDAY  ENGLISH,  Book  I.  By  Franklin  T.  Baker  and  Ashley  H. 
Thorndike.    The  Macmillan  Company.    Price,  35  cents  net. 

In  a  direct  and  simple  way  this  books  helps  the  child  to  acquire  a 
good  style  of  speaking  and  writing.  It  is  built  on  a  few  general  princi- 
ples among  which  may  be  named  the  following:  that  language  is  prima- 
rily oral,  that  constant  practice  is  necessary,  that  the  study  of  English 
should  lead  to  an  interest  in  good  literature,  that  this  interest  may  be 
made  use  of  by  the  teachers,  and  that  training  in  art  and  good  taste 
should  begin  with  a  text  book  that  is  correct  in  these  respects.  Teachers 
v/ho  use  this  first  volume  of  the  series  will  look  with  interest  for  the 
following  volumes. 

THE  STOEY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NATIONS.  A  text-book  for  high 
schools.  By  William  L.  Westerman,  Associate  Professor  in  History,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.    D  Appleton  and  Company. 

This  is  a  splendid  addition  to  Appleton's  "Twentieth  Century  Text- 
Book"  series.  It  brings  the  subject  of  ancient  history  into  line  with  pres- 
ent day  knowledge,  and  much  new  light  has  come  during  the  past  half 
century  through  the  researches  of  scholars  and  the  findings  of  excavators 
and  antiquarians  and  other  discoverers.  The  book  is  by  an  expjerienced 
teacher  who  knows  what  is  needed  both  in  high  schools  and  universities. 
It  presents  "the  progress  of  ancient  civilization  as  a  continuous 
and  unified  process."  The  style  is  clear  and  the  paragraph  arrangement, 
with  black  faced  type  for  the  headings,  will  aid  the  pupil  in  memorizing 
as  well  as  in  turning  readily  to  the  proper  page  for  any  desired  informa- 
tion. 
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THE  EXPRESSION  PRIMER.  By  Lilian  E.  Talbert.  Price,  30  cents. 
Ginn  and  Company. 

The  Expression  Primer  has  been  prepared  with  the  following  objects 
in  view,  viz.,  To  provide  interesting  material  within  the  scope  of  the 
child's  experience.  To  bring  into  play  the  child's  ability  to  imitate  either 
vocally  or  dramatically.  To  place  in  the  hands  of  the  child  material  per- 
mitting a  wide  variation  for  oral  expression.  The  book  is  intended  for 
the  use  of  pupils  just  entering  school,  and  is  primarily  a  book  for  foun- 
dation work  for  beginners,  although  it  can  be  used  as  a  supplementary 
reader. 

NIXIE  BUNNY  IN  MANNERS-LAND.  By  Joseph  C.  Sindelar.  A  sup- 
plementary reader  for  second  and  third  grades.  With  64  illustrations  in 
black  and  five  colors  and  decorations  for  cover  and  end  papers  by  Helen 
G.  Hodge.  Music  by  Alys  E.  Bentley,  Director  of  Music,  Washington, 
D.  C.  144  large  pages.  Cloth  binding,  stamped  in  two  colors.  Price,  40 
cents  postpaid.  Gift  edition  in  box,  50  cents,  postpaid.  Beckley-Cardy 
Co.,  publishers,  312  West  Randolph  Street,  Chicago. 

This  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  four  boolss  to  be  published, 
planned  to  teach  little  folks  valuable  lessons  through  the  relating  of 
pleasant  stories. 


Periodical  Notes. 

Among  the  excellent  contents  of  the  December  North  American  Review  Professor 
Irving  Fisher's  able  paper  on  the  economic  question  *'  Is  the  High  cost  of  Living  going 
Higher"?  takes  a  leading  place.  A  story  by  Mark  Twain,  never  before  published,  ap- 
pears in  Harper's  Magazine  for  December.    The  title  is  "  My  Platonic  Sweetheart." 

The  December  number  of  the  Century  Magazine  contains  the  second  feature  of  "After 
the  War  "  series  of  papers.  "  The  Impeachment  of  Johnson  "  is  described  l)y  General  H. 
G,  Otis,  while  General  J.  B.  Henderson  tells  how  he  himself  helped  to  save  .Tohnson. 
"The  New  Woman  in  the  Mohammedan  World,"  an  article  contributed  to  the  December 
Eevieiv  of  Revievos  by  Saint  Nihal  Singh,  awakens  one  to  the  fact  that  the  women  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  are  demonstrating  their  love  for  freedom  in  many  progressive  ways  and 
with  an  lusistanoe  that  is  bound  in  time  to  bring  them  an  equal  opportunity  to  grow 
with  that  enjoyed  by  the  men. 

The  limitations  often  placed  on  the  work  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  is  caustically 
discussed  under  the  title  "  Jails  versus  Schools  "  in  the  December  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

In  the  January  issue  of  McClure's  will  be  found  an  exclusive  and  authorized  article 
describing  in  full  the  revolutionary  discoveries  of  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel.  One  reads  with 
awe  and  admiration  of  the  wonderful  scientific  discoveries  which  have  led  to  the  little 
less  than  miraculous  sur^fical  operations  recently  performed  by  Dr,  Carrel. 

The  January  Lippincott's  is  a  typical  New  Year's  number.  The  short  stories  are  alive 
with  fun  and  pathos.  The  poems  call  for  most  favorable  criticism  and  the  pages  of 
"Walnuts  and  Wine  "  are  a  treat  for  the  laughter-loving  reader. 
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Progressive  High  School  Reorganization 

By  Kansom  a.  Mackie,  M.  A.,  Fellow  in  PsYcnoLOoy, 
Clark  Univeksity,  Woecestek,  Mass. 

I. 

f "»""""""" 'f   FEW  of  the  most  progressive  high  schools  of  the 

United  States  have  put  into  actual  operation  and 
administration,  features  that  are  pretty  nearly  in 
harmony  with  the  fundamental  aims  or  purposes  of 
$iiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiic$  modern  secondary  education  as  stated  by  many 
I  i   prominent   contemporary  educators   and   psycholo- 

I  I    gists. 

^»imiiiiiiiDiiiiimiiiic4>  In  this  article  I  have  described  two  of  these 
advanced  schools  located  in  widely  different  parts  of  the  country ; 
one  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the  other  on  the  Atlantic.  The  reason 
for  the  selection  of  these  two  institutions  was  not  merely  or  solely 
because  they  represent  present  tendencies  but  because,  in  some 
respects,  they  approximate  the  ideal,  and  thus  serve  to  illustrate 
some  admirable  features  in  progressive  high  school  reorganization. 
First  let  us  briefly  consider  the  high  school  of  the  East  which 
is  located  in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

The  Boston  City  High  Schools 

There  are  four  classes  of  high  schools  with  different  aims,  the 
name  indicating  the  purpose  of  each: 

(1)  The  General  high  schools. 

(2)  The  Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

(3)  The  High  School  of  Commerce. 

(4)  The  High  School  of  Practical  Arts.   ;(For  Girls). 
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Commenting  in  a  general  way  upon  the  curricula  of  these 
schools  Superintendent  Stratton  D.  Brooks  says : 

"Because  children  differ  in  mental  attitudes,  tastes,  and  ten- 
dencies, a  system  of  elective  studies  has  been  put  into  operation, 
and  special  courses  and  special  schools  have  been  established 
wherein  each  pupil  may  follow  his  dominant  interests."  (School 
document,  l^o.  10,  p.  5.) 

"The  basis  of  this  reorganization  has  been,  first,  a  more  definite 
emphasis  upon  the  vocational  purpose  of  all  education,  and  sec- 
ond, a  recognition  of  the  differing  vocational  aims  of  pupils.  Con- 
sequently, all  general  courses  have  been  carefully  revised  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  their  vocational  value  and  special  courses 
and  special  vocational  schools  have  been  established  wherein  the 
differing  vocational  aims  of  pupils  may  be  realized."  (id.  p.  109.) 

The  General  High  Schools  of  Boston. 

The  general  high  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston  need  special 
consideration.  The  way  in  which  the  flexibility  of  the  program 
of  studies  is  conducive  to  the  nature  and  needs  of  the  pupils  is 
given  by  Superintendent  Brooks  when  he  says : 

"The  so-called  general  high  schools  offer  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects  from  which  the  pupil  may  choose  those  which  best  suit 
his  abilities,  best  prepare  him  for  his  future  work,  or  appeal 
strongest  to  his  dominant  interests,  in  case  his  abilities,  future 
work,  and  dominant  interests  are  knovm.  Since  many  pupils  at 
the  time  of  entering  the  high  school  do  not  know  their  abilities 
or  their  future  vocation,  the  variety  of  subjects  offered  and  the 
freedom  of  choice  allowed  the  pupil  have  served  an  excellent  pur- 
pose in  enabling  him  to  discover  in  what  direction  his  tastes, 
ability,  and  interest  lay,  and  so  to  find  himself."  (id.  p.  24.) 

"There  are,  of  course,  many  pupils  in  the  high  school  who  are 
in  the  'finding'  process,  and  who  do  not  need  or  wish  to  select 
now  their  future  work.  For  these  it  is  desirable  that  there  be 
provided  the  best  possible  instruction  in  subjects  that  are  likely 
to  find  the  widest  range  of  application  in  adult  life. 

The  large  majority  of  the  pupils  in  the  general  high  schools, 
however,  have  reasonably  definite  ideas  as  to  what  they  are  pre- 
paring to  do.  Eor  the  thousands  who  wish  to  take  up  clerical  work 
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complete  commercial  courses  are  provided.  Those  who  intend  to  go 
to  college  or  normal  school  have  courses  as  rigidly  prescribed 
and  as  definitely  specialized  as  if  they  were  segregated  in  sepa- 
rate schools.  For  those  who  as  yet  have  no  more  definitely  stated 
purpose  than  preparation  for  citizenship  or  for  home  making 
the  present  limited  freedom  of  election  is  ideal/'  (5  p  26). 

Let  us  notice  the  curriculum  of  one  of  these  model  general 
high  schools. 


PROGEAM  OF  STUDIES. 

The  amount  of  work  represented  by  one  period  a  week  for  one  year 
in  any  study  counts  as  one  point  toward  winning  a  diploma.  A  full 
year's  work  consists  of  twenty  points. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

Prescribed  Studies. 

Physical  Training.     (Two  points.) 

Hygiene.     (One  point.) 

English  I.   (Four  or  five  points.)     English  and  American  authors, 

grammar,  composition,  reading,  speaking  and  debating. 
One  of  the  following.     (Four  or  five  points.) 

(a)  Algebra  I,  including  quadratic  .equations,  or — 

(b)  Bookkeeping  I,  including  commercial  arithmetic,  penman- 
ship, and  commercial  forms,  or 

(c)  A  foreign  language   (Latin  I,  French  I,  or  German  I.) 

Elective  Studies. 

History  I. 

Spanish  I. 

Biology  I.     Botany  and  Zoology,  or  either. 

Introductory  Science.     (Three  points  only.) 

Manual  Training  I. 

Drawing  I. 

Choral  Practice.     (One  point  only.) 

Music  I.     (Two  points  only.)     Harmony. 

Any  subject  in  the  prescribed  list  in  any  year  may  be  chosen  as  an 
elective  in  that  year. 
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SECOND  YEAR. 
Prescribed  Studies. 

Physical  Training.  (Two  points.) 

Hygiene. 

English  II.     (Four  or  five  points.)     Continuation  of  English  I. 

Elective  Studies. 

History  II. 
Mathematics  II. 

(a)  Algebra  II ,  or — 

(b)  Algebra  and  plane   geometry,   or — 

(c)  Plane  geometry. 
Greek  I. 

Latin  II. 

French  II. 

German  II. 

Spanish  II. 

Biology  II.     Botany  and  Zoology,  or  either. 

Physics  I. 

Manual  Training  II. 

Drawing  II. 

Choral  Practice.     (One  point  only.) 

Music  II.     (Two  points  only.)     Elementary  harmonic  analysis,  form. 

Bookkeeping  II. 

Phonography  and  Typewriting  I. 

Commercial  Geography. 

Civil  Government. 

Any  study  in  the  first  year's  list  not  already  taken  or  successfully 
completed  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  head-master,  be  taken  this 
year. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Prescribed  Studies. 

Phvsical  Training.     (Two  points.) 

Hygiene. 

English  III.     (Three,  four,  or  five  points.) 

Elective  Studies. 
History  III. 
Mathematics  III. 

(a)  Algebra  and  geometry,  or — 

(b)  Solid  geometry. 
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Greek  II. 

Latin  III. 

French  III. 

German  III. 

Spanish  III. 

Physiology. 

Physics  II. 

Chemistry  I. 

Household  Science  and  Arts. 

Manual  Training  III.  (Application  of  drawing  and  manual  train- 
ing to  industry.) 

Drawing  III. 

Choral  Practice.     (One  point  only.) 

Music  III.  (Two  points  only.)  Advanced  harmonic  analysis,  coun- 
terpoint, form. 

Bookkeeping  III. 

Phonography  and  Typewriting  II. 

Commercial  Law. 

History  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 

Any  study  in  the  earlier  lists  not  already  taken  or  successfully  com- 
pleted may,  with  the  consent  of  the  head-master,  be  taken  this  year. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Prescribed  Studies. 
Physical   Training.      (Two  points.) 

Elective  Studies. 

English  IV.  Literature,  composition,  rhetoric,  history  and  forma- 
tion of  the  English  language,  Chaucer. 

History  IV. 

Mathematics  IV.  Algebra  and  Trigonometry. 

Greek  III. 

Latin  IV. 

French  IV. 

German  IV. 

Chemistry  II. 

Physical  Geography. 

Manual  Training  IV.  Application  of  drawing  and  manual  training 
to  industry. 

Phonography  and  Typewriting  III. 

Drawing  IV. 

Economics. 

Civil  Service. 

Choral  Practice.   (One  point  only.) 
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Any  study  in  the  earlier  lists  not  already  taken  or  successfully  com- 
pleted, may,  with  the  consent  of  the  head-master,  be  taken  this  year. 

Thus  you  see  by  an  examination  of  the  program  of  studies,  that 
the  only  absolutely  required  studies  for  all  pupils  are:  English, 
Physical  Training,  and  Hygiene.  The  rest  of  each  student's 
course  of  study  depends  solely  upon  his  dominant  interests,  needs, 
and  aims  in  life. 

In  regard  to  the  Boston  general  high  schools  the  characteristic 
features  are: 

(1)  The  limited  elective  system. 

(2)  The  flexibility  of  the  course  of  study. 

The  required  studies — Hygiene,  Physical  Training  and  Eng- 
lish— it  is  assumed,  give  some  of  the  instruction  that  every  Amer- 
ican citizen  should  receive,  and  the  electives  give  each  individual 
an  opportunity  to  discover  and  develop  his  dominant  interests, 
which  simply  means  each  student  has  an  opportunity  to  stress  the 
subjects  that  will  be  of  use  later  and  to  study  problems  closely 
related  to  our  social,  civic,  and  industrial  life.  The  program  is 
entirely  flexible  and  offers  numerous  opportunities  for  a  change 
of  course  as  a  student's  inclinations  are  modified  or  his  tendencies 
are  developed. 

The  flexibility  of  the  courses  provides  for  all  students,  no  matter 
what  their  dominant  interests,  capabilities,  and  needs  might  be. 
Thus  the  education  is  made  to  fit  the  individual  and  not  the  in- 
dividual to  fit  the  education. 

The  Boston  general  high  schools  recognize  and  emphasize  what 
the  Committee  of  Nine  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
said  in  1911  that  ^^  the  high  school  period  is  the  testing  time,  the 
time  for  trying  out  different  powers,  the  time  for  forming  life 
purposes.  *  *  *  In  the  high  school  the  boy  or  girl  may  very 
properly  make  a  start  along  the  line  of  his  chosen  vocation,  hut 
final  choice  should  not  he  forced  upon  him  at  the  beginning  of  that 
career.  If  he  makes  a  provisional  choice  early  in  the  course  there 
should  be  ample  opportunity  for  readjustment  later  in  the  high 
school/'  (Proc.  N.  E.  A.  1911,  p.  560). 

High  School  of  Pbaotioal  Arts. 
In  addition  to  these  high  schools  which  have  been  mentioned, 
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Boston  has  what  is  knoAvn  as  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts 
for  girls,  which  not  only  devotes  a  considerable  part  of  the  time 
to  regular  academic  subjects,  but  it  lays  special  stress  on  house- 
hold science,  millinery  and  dressmaking.  The  course  in  house- 
hold science  is  offered  to  girls  who  desire  to  make  an  intelligent 
study  of  the  home  from  the  standpoint  of  sanitation,  furnishing, 
decoration  and  care.  But  this  is  not  the  only  aim.  The  school 
also  provides  definite  industrial  training  of  high  character.  Those 
who  wish  to  take  this  work  receive  instruction  in  some  branch  of 
industrial  labor  paying  good  wages  to  women,  (c.  f.  School  Docu- 
ment, E'o.  10,  p.  46-48.) 

Comments  on  the  Boston  High  School  System. 

If  the  general  high  schools  of  Boston  gave  in  addition  to  the 
present  curricula,  the  instruction  now  offered  in  all  other  high 
schools,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  would  approximate  the  ideal  in 
this  one  respect. 

In  view  of  what  the  great  contemporary  educators  and  psycholo- 
gists say,  it  seems  to  me,  that  in  addition  to  hygiene,  physical 
training  and  English,  the  Boston  high  schools  should  require  some 
instruction  in  civics,  together  with  practical  problems  in  sociology 
and  economics;  for  we  must  bear  in  mind  citizenship  is  the  only 
vocation  in  which  all  must  take  a  part.* 

•  In  the  March  issue  of    Education  the  author  will  present  an  article  on  the 
Berkeley  Plan:   The  Six-Year  High  School. 


Effective  Supervision 

By  J.   L.   Stockton,  Principal  Elementary  School, 
State  ^N'ormal  School,  Winona,  Minnesota. 

I.     The  Superintendent's  Double  Problem. 

I""" «""»'"""«|HE  work  of  the  superintendent  usually  presents  a 

I  ri|p  I  double  problem.  N'ot  only  is  he  required  to  deal 
III  with  strictly  supervisory  (pedagogical)  problems; 
I  I   but  he  must  also  be  responsible  for  administrative 

$iiiiiiimiiiaiiiimiiiiic$  (business)  matters.  This  condition  presents  a  real 
I  I    difficulty.   It  is  the  rock  upon  which  the  work  of  a 

I  I   large  proportion  of  superintendents  is  wrecked,  for 

iMiiiiiiniiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiC'i'  there  are  few  such  officers  who  do  not  at  some  time 
in  their  careers  awaken  to  the  fact  that  the  business  aspect  of  the 
work  is  receiving  much  more  than  its  due  amount  of  time  and 
energy.  They  find  that  they  have  drifted  into  the  habit  of  giving 
their  time  to  office  work,  to  records  of  all  kinds,  to  complaints 
from  parents,  to  projected  buildings,  or  to  something,  at  least, 
aside  from  the  real  work  with  teachers,  and  class-room  problems 
of  instruction.  After  the  superintendent  or  principal  realizes 
that  this  is  his  condition,  it  becomes  for  him  a  constant  struggle 
to  keep  a  proper  balance  between  the  two  kinds  of  work ;  but  more 
often  than  not  that  balance  is  impossible.  Parents  must  be  talked 
to,  or  supplies  or  books  must  be  ordered  or  checked  up,  or  assign- 
ments of  pupils  to  various  buildings  must  be  made,  changed  or  de- 
fended; and  as  such  things  force  themselves  upon  the  attention, 
the  contemplated  pedagogical  problems — the  real  teaching  and 
learning  problems  of  teacher  and  pupil — are  put  off  again  and 
again  to  a  more  convenient  season  which  never  arrives. 

In  a  large  system  the  remedy  consists  in  a  separation  of  ad- 
ministrative and  supervisory  duties.  That  is  to  say,  there  should 
be  a  business  manager  who  is  ultimately  responsible  to  the  super- 
intendent; but  who,  with  a  good  deal  of  independence,  cares  for 
his  one  phase  of  the  work.  This  would  largely  relieve  the  super- 
intendent of  the  specifically  business  problems,  and  allow  him  to 
focus  his  energies  primarily  upon  the  pedagogy  of  the  school. 
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In  small  cities  it  is  j^robably  necessary  to  have  both  responsi- 
bilities, administrative  and  supervisory,  vested  in  one  person,  but 
that  person  will  need  to  exercise  extreme  care  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  one  kind  of  work  is  not  swallowed  up  in  the  other. 

What  we  wish  to  emphasize,  therefore,  as  our  first  point,  is  that 
school-supervision  is  one  thing,  and  school  administration  another; 
and  that  we  lack  a  sound  basis  for  effective  supervision  where  the 
two  are  combined,  or  at  least  where  they  are  inadequately  dis- 
tinguished as  separate  responsibilities. 

II.  The  Superintendent's  Tenure  of  Office. 

The  superintendent  needs  to  be  free  from  the  nightmare  of  a 
yearly  election,  subject  to  the  possible  caprices  of  unstable  men, 
influenced  by  neighborhood  gossip.  His  board  should  elect  him 
for  a  term  of  from  three  to  five  years,  taking  the  proper  precau- 
tions at  the  time  of  election  to  insure  getting  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place.  With  added  stability  in  his  position,  the  superin- 
tendent will  feel  more  enthusiasm  in  his  work.  He  will  have  more 
hope  in  inaugurating  policies  which  he  can  see  a  chance  of  having 
time  to  work  out.  While  he  will,  if  wise,  always  proceed  cau- 
tiously, and  not  try  to  build  the  mountain  in  a  day,  he  will  never- 
theless not  find  it  necessary  to  be  ao  cautious  as  merely  to  mark 
time  instead  of  marching.  It  has  been  said  that  "in  the  United 
States  at  least,  the  function  of  the  superintendent  is  becoming 
more  and  more  that  of  the  diplomat.  Desire  to  hold  his  position  puts 
him  under  continual  pressure  to  inquire  what  he  may  do,  rather 
than  to  search  out  what  he  should  do.  He  is  the  follower  of  what 
he  thinks  to  be  the  safe  course,  and  invariably  this  is  disastrous  to 
progressive  thinking." 

Therefore,  if  provision  is  made  for  all  necessary  safeguards  in 
electing  the  right  man,  his  term  should  be  such  that  he  can  feel 
some  security  in  his  position^  and  through  the  medium  of  his  con- 
tract, weather,  if  necessary,  a  certain  amount  of  storm  until  his 
policies  have  had  a  chance  to  prove  themselves. 

III.  The  Board  as  a  Common  Sense  Chech  upon  the  Superin- 

tendent. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  superin- 
tendent should  have  his  way  without  check.      Truly  he  is    (in 
theory  at  least)  the  pedagogical  expert, — the  trained  man  who  is 
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supposed  to  know  what  he  should  do,  and  supposed  to  be  able  to 
do  it;  but  all  specialists  need  to  be  checked  up  by  the  common 
sense  of  those  for  whom  the  work  is  done.  One  hires  an  archi- 
tect to  make  plans  for  a  house,  and  perhaps  depends  absolutely 
upon  him  for  certain  details,  such  as  strength  of  materials,  etc. ; 
but  even  in  such  matters  he  who  is  to  be  the  house-owner  expects 
that  the  architect  can  make  the  situation  seem  reasonable,  and 
that  he  will  be  willing  to  try  to  do  so.  When  it  comes  to  such 
matters  as  position  and  number  of  windows,  closets,  etc.,  to  decora- 
tion and  design,  even  much  more  initiative  may  be  claimed  by  the 
owner.  He  wishes  plans  from  the  architect,  but  he  wishes  to  ex- 
ercise upon  those  plans  his  own  common  sense,  and  his  knowledge 
of  his  own  needs.  So  the  school  board  which  represents  the  so- 
ciety maintaining  the  school,  has  a  right  to  pass  upon  the  plans  of 
the  superintendent.  These  plans  must  seem  reasonable  to  the 
board,  just  as  the  plans  of  an  engineer  must  seem  reasonable  to 
the  municipal  body  having  in  charge  the  installation  of  a  water 
system.  The  municipal  body  could  not  make  the  plans,  but  it  can 
(if  it  will)  exercise  a  wise  common  sense  check,  and  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  relation  of  superintendent  and  board.  The 
inconsistencies  which  acute  men  of  affairs  every  day  detect  in  the 
plans  of  specialists  in  all  lines,  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the  situ- 
ation. Of  course  there  is  danger  that  the  superintendent  may  be 
over-restricted,  but  society  through  the  board  has  a  right  to  im- 
press itself  upon  the  situation,  and  if  the  superintendent  feels 
that  he  is  not  allowed  to  do  himself  justice,  he  has  always  the 
recourse  of  resignation  from  the  contract.  He  may  again  be 
compared  to  the  architect  who,  if  not  satisfied  to  have  a  given 
house  represent  his  work,  may  refuse  to  authorize  the  building  of 
the  house.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  this  condition  would 
arise  between  a  superintendent  and  a  board,  where  the  latter  had 
been  sufficiently  impressed  with  a  man  to  elect  him  for  a  relatively 
long  term. 

Given,  therefore,  a  superintendent  who  understands  and  re- 
gards the  distinction  between  supervision  and  administration,  who 
is  assured  of  a  reasonable  term  of  office,  and  whose  policies  are 
adequately  checked  up  by  the  common  sense  of  a  lay  board,  what 
else  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  supervision  may  be  made 
effective  ? 
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I.  The  superintendent's  preparation  is  important. 

We  have  already  assumed  that  the  superintendent  should  be  a 
man  especially  trained  for  his  work.  This  fact  should  be  prac- 
tically self-evident,  and  it  is  at  present  very  generally  conceded. 
But  it  is  worth  mentioning  because  it  was  not  so  very  long  ago 
(and  in  some  sections  the  time  is  even  not  yet  past)  when  it  was 
thought  that  anyone  with  a  general  college  or  university  educa- 
tion was  capable  of  pedagogical  supervision,  whether  or  not  he 
had  any  special  preparation  for  the  work.  'No  one  should  be 
thought  of  for  the  position  of  superintendent  who  is  not  trained 
in  the  aims  of  education,  in  certain  sections  of  biology,  sociology, 
and  psychology  (together  with  their  pedagogical  applications), 
and  who  is  not  able  to  make  courses  of  study,  and  intelligently  to 
judge  of  their  application  in  general  or  specific  teaching  situa- 
tions. 

All  of  this,  however,  is  saying  nothing  more  than  that  before 
he  tries  to  supervise  the  pedagogy  of  others,  the  superintendent 
must  himself  have  gained  possession  of  a  pedagogy  of  the  right 
stamp,  and  must  continue  to  revise  it  in  the  light  of  daily  ex- 
perience. He  must  have  been,  and  must  continue  to  be,  a  student 
of  education  in  the  best  sense  of  that  term. 

II.  The  method,  by  means  of  which  the  superintendent  at- 
tempts to  get  his  right  pedagogy  into  right  operation  in  the  school 
room,  is  most  important  of  all. 

That  superintendents  differ  widely  in  their  ideas  of  method  is 
very  evident.  That  there  is  a  growing  discontent  with  certain 
methods  is  shown  by  such  quotations  as  the  following  from  an 
editorial  in  the  "Atlantic  Educational  Journal":  "It  is  not  the 
business  of  supervisory  officials  to  visit  class  rooms,  assume  a 
critical  air,  find  as  much  fault  as  possible,  and  go  away  to  enter 
in  some  mysterious  volume  a  record  of  the  teacher's  deficiencies." 
This  suggests  more  or  less  specifically  the  superintendent  who 
sits  snugly  in  his  office  and  writes  out  theories  of  what  ought  to 
he,  sends  copies  of  these  theories  to  his  teachers,  and  then  goes 
around  occasionally  to  see  how  well  his  plans  are  being  carried 
out,  to  make  suggestions  as  to  details  where  failure  has  occurred, 
and  finally  to  rate  teachers  according  to  their  ability  to  follow 
directions. 
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But,  quoting  from  an  essay  of  Swift's,  "Human  nature  is  too 
flexible  to  be  adequately  treated  by  mimeogi'aphed  prescriptions." 
The  superintendent  may  have  right  theory  of  what  '^ought  to 
be",  but  he  must  also  plunge  into  the  midst  of  things  "as  they 
really  are"  in  the  guise  of  his  own  particular  problem.  Then  in 
the  light  of  the  two  points  of  view,  he  may  begin  the  task  of  nar- 
rowing the  gap  between  the  real  and  the  ideal.  But  he  can  not 
do  it  successfully  through  direct  imposition  of  his  ideas, — 
through  the  planning  of  specific  procedures  which  teachers  must 
follow.  On  the  contrary  his  method  should  he  that  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  individual  teacher,  through  sympathetic  coopera- 
tion. This  implies  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent  a  willing- 
ness, and  an  ability,  to  enter  into  close  personal  relations  with 
each  teacher.  He  should  know  her  strength  and  her  weakness, 
and  should  try  to  help  by  increasing  the  former  and  eliminating 
the  latter;  hut  he  should  hegin  luith  the  strength  and  not  with 
the  weakness.  He  should  find  some  good  in  the  poorest,  foster 
that,  and  then,  using  as  a  motive  power  the  encouragement  and 
enthusiasm  thus  engendered,  he  is  prepared  gradually  to  attack 
difficulties  arising  either  from  inability  or  inactivity  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  teacher  is  cast  down  and 
discouraged  at  the  start  by  severe  adverse  criticism  there  is  little 
hope  that  she  will  have  the  reserve  force  to  rise  above  it. 

So  the  superintendent  should  work  with  his  teachers,  and  not 
apart  from  them.  The  work  should  be  done  together.  The  su- 
perintendent should  sometimes  go  to  a  teacher's  room  to  teach, 
as  well  as  to  go  there  to  see  her  teach.  If  there  is  a  program  of 
study  or  recitation,  or  a  list  of  supplementary  reading  to  be  made 
out,  he  will,  if  wise,  take  his  teachers  into  his  confidence,  and  be 
ready  to  receive  valid  opinions  either  for  or  against  his  o^vn  par- 
ticular ideas.  In  fact  he  will  consult  with  his  teachers,  either 
as  a  body  or  as  individuals,  upon  all  subjects  vital  to  the  school 
work,  not  only  because  they  will  be  more  in  sympathy  with  the 
resulting  policy,  but  also  because  the  familiarity  gained  through 
seeing  and  helping  the  plan  to  grow,  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
teachers  to  be  infinitely  more  intelligent  in  putting  it  into  opera- 
tion. If  it  is  argued  that  teachers  are  not  capable  enough  to 
enable  such  a  plan  to  be  feasible,  a  very  reasonable  reply  might 
be  that  this  plan  develops  capable  teachers  out  of  incapables,  while 
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the  imposition  of  a  specific  brand  of  pedagogy  and  its  routine 
does  the  reverse. 

And  yet  a  superintendent  might  think  he  had  fulfilled  all  of 
the  requirements  thus  far  mentioned,  and  still  entirely  miss 
the  most  vital  thing  (already  implied,  but  not  specifically  stated)  ; 
viz.,  that  besides  being  upon  the  personal,  cooperative,  pedagogi- 
cal basis,  his  work  must  deal  largely  with  principles  instead  of 
with  detail.  In  detail  right  pedagogy  is  flexible  as  human  nature 
is  flexible.  Hence  the  bulk  of  supervision  should  deal  with  the 
broad  underlying  principles  of  aims,  materials,  and  methods  of 
education,  and  let  the  teacher's  growing  sense  of  these  gradually 
correct  the  smaller  errors,  but  at  the  same  time,  let  her  do  it  in 
her  own  way.  The  superintendent  might  perhaps  be  regarded  as 
the  wielder  of  a  lens  which  brings  to  a  focus  (to  the  exercise  of 
a  common  policy  or  ideal)  all  of  the  rays  represented  by  a  given 
corps  of  teachers  (himself  included)  ;  but  the  result  of  such 
focusing  should  still  leave  it  possible  to  recognize  the  individu- 
ality of  the  rays  both  before  and  after,  and  also  in  the  result. 
Thus  a  group  of  teachers  becomes  a  unity  and  yet  remains  a  di- 
versity. Thus  is  set  up,  a  beacon  of  hope  for  the  individual 
teacher,  and  an  inexhaustible  impetus  to  her  effort.  In  this  re- 
lation of  "give  and  take",  where  if  any  demand  at  all  is  made  it 
is  a  demand  for  results  rather  than  for  specific  precedures,  she 
may  be  directed  and  trained,  but  she  may  still  be  natural  and 
not  artificial  in  what  she  does;  and  in  a  sense  work  out  her  own 
salvation  and  that  of  her  pupils.  The  relief  from  the  tyranny 
of  petty  rules  enables  her  to  assume  the  close  personal,  human 
relation  toward  her  charges,  instead  of  the  colder  analytical  one. 
She  has  assimilated  her  pedagogy  as  principles,  the  strength  of  it 
is  hers,  but  its  trammels  are  discarded.  The  superintendent  who 
can  get  such  a  result  has  a  supreme  right  to  be  happy.  If  he 
cannot  approximate  this  result  he  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  failure, 
but  it  needs  to  be  said  that  if,  in  the  long  run,  there  are  found 
certain  individual-  teachers  who  are  unable  to  come  into  the  fo- 
cus,— into  line  with  the  operation  of  the  superintendent's  general 
policy, — the  only  remedy  for  such  a  situation  seems  to  be  the 
elimination  of  such  teachers  from  the  corps. 

But  you  ask,  "In  how  large  a  system  is  it  possible  for  the 
superintendent   to  have   the   suggested   intimate   relation   to   the 
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individual  teacher,  —  to  be  her  personal  friend  and  co-worker  ?" 
We  must  at  once  admit  that  to  some  extent  we  have  been  de- 
scribing an  ideal  situation, — a  situation  impossible  as  regards 
many  school  systems.  But  the  goal  outlined  is  a  perfectly  feasible 
one  for  a  small  school  of  twenty-five  or  possibly  fifty  teachers.  It 
can  also  be  maintained  (more  or  less  at  second  hand)  in  a  very 
considerable  degree,  for  a  much  larger  number,  if  the  superin- 
tendent learns  to  work  intelligently  by  means  of  assistants  such  as 
principals  and  other  supervisory  officers,  through  whose  work 
he  gains  much  of  the  familiarity  and  cooperation  which,  because 
of  the  numbers  involved,  he  cannot  attain  by  personal  contact. 
But  as  the  numbers  continue  to  increase,  the  possible  familiarity 
decreases,  as  does  also  the  personal  (although  not  necessarily  the 
real)  cooperation,  until  in  a  large  city  the  superintendent  may 
come  to  have  a  very  vague  personal  relation  to  his  teachers.  But, 
nevertheless,  some  supervisory  official  should  have  the  close  re- 
lation which  has  been  described,  and  the  superintendent  must  see 
to  it  that  it  is  so,  and  that  through  such  persons  he  retains  what 
intimacy  he  can. 

In  such  a  case  (and  perhaps  even  where  the  more  directly 
personal  relation  can  be  maintained  also)  it  may  be  well  for  the 
superintendent  to  call  for  certain  reports,  dealing  with  results 
only,  which  he  verifies  by  tests  sent  out  from  the  office.  The 
teacher's  estimate  of  what  she  has  accomplished  (verified  or  dis- 
proved by  the  test)  is  very  valuable  to  the  superintendent,  both 
in  making  his  judgment  of  a  teacher,  and  of  the  general  success 
of  a  system.  If  the  course  is  very  elastic  these  reports  may  be 
necessary  as  often  as  twice  a  month,  but  there  will  be  need  for  a 
less  number  if  the  course  is  relatively  fixed.  In  this  connection 
it  might  be  well  if  there  were  a  record  to  accompany  each  class 
as  it  passes  from  teacher  to  teacher,  in  which  record  each  teacher 
could  set  down  from  time  to  time  her  impressions  of  the  class  as 
a  whole,  of  some  special  individuals,  and  in  general,  the  results 
which  she  feels  that  she  has  accomplished.  In  the  absence  of 
time  to  keep  complete  records  of  individual  pupils,  such  a  class 
record  would  prove  next  in  order  of  value.  Each  new  teacher 
could  make  much  use  of  it  as  the  years  passed,  and  there  might 
be  accumulated  in  it  many  valuable  pedagogical  data  of  a  certain 
sort.     In  general,  however,  reports  and  clerical  work  should  be 
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reduced  to  a  minimum, — should  be  verbal  wherever  possible,  and 
the  energy  of  the  teacher  set  free  for  other  purposes.  If  the 
superintendent  is  as  familiar  as  he  should  be  with  the  work  of 
each  teacher  (either  personally  or  through  his  agents)  he  will 
need  few  teachers'  reports  to  supplement  his  knowledge. 

Reviewing  briefly  the  points  of  this  discussion  we  would  say 
that  effective  supervision  consists  in  (1)  a  separation  of  the 
problems  of  administration  from  those  of  supervision,  either  by 
assigning  them  to  another  individual,  or  by  confining  them  to 
their  proper  place  in  the  work  of  a  single  individual;  (2)  in  giv- 
ing to  the  superintendent  an  adequate  tenure  of  office;  (3)  in 
having  the  work  of  the  superintendent  checked  up  by  the  common 
sense  of  a  lay  board;  (4)  in  requiring  that  the  superintendent 
possess  right  pedagogical  ideas  which  he  gets  into  the  school  room 
through  sympathetic  cooperative  development  of  the  individual 
teacher. 


The  Little  Leader 

By   Fked   Brush,    M.    D., 

Winifred  Masterson  Burke  Relief  Foundation, 
ISTew  York,  ]^.  Y. 

f  """"""°»'"""""f  WELVE  years  ago  he  came,  the  new  teacher, 
I  rjrn  |  eighteen  years  of  age — farm  born,  with  the  last 
I  I  I  four  years  in  a  small  city.  The  impression  he 
I  I    gave,    in    a    community    of    exalted    weight    and 

|]iiiiiiiiiiiic]iiii c|  m^^scle,     was     that    of    head  —  a     fine     cleaving 

I  I   head,  that  seemed  almost  to  carry  a  light.     There 

I  I   was  a  good,  small,  surprisingly  efficient  body  under 

*^"'" """""•""It*  it,  as  we  learned  later. 

The  neighborhood  was  at  low  point — farms  giving  bare  sub- 
sistence or  less,  timber  stripped,  church  closed  alternate  Sundays, 
grange  wavering,  and  the  boys  going  five  miles  to  hear  noises  and 
jump  trains,  and  do  strength  tests  on  railroad  iron. 

Nineteen  pupils  met  him,  first  day;  and  not  one  but  had 
something  to  try  to  tell  that  night.  He  had  looked  at  them, 
held  up  small  ones  to  look  into  eyes,  felt  of  them,  had  them  push 
him — had  laughed  open-mouthed  three  times  in  study  hours,  and 
closed  fully  a  half  hour  early  to  have  them  help  fix  the  stove  pipe 
where  it  had  smoked  for  years.  George  Finch  had  wrestled  Mart 
Gurney — what  they'd  talked  about  for  three  years,  since  both 
grew  up  so.  He  set  them  at  it,  and  made  them  clinch  three 
times.  George  threw  him  all  three,  though  he  tried  to  quit  after 
the  first.  "There,  that's  settled,"  the  new  teacher  had  said*. 
"Wondering  and  waiting  don't  pay.     'Now  we  can  go  on." 

The  parents  were  doubtful ;  and  at  the  month's  end  the  doubts 
were  no  smaller.  But  he  had  got  around,  friendly,  to  know  them 
all ;  they  liked  him  and  would  wait.  The  entire  school  out  during 
mid-session  measuring  Furman's  pig  lot,  or  watching  a  thunder 
shower  come  through  the  notch,  or  standing  around  a  little  water- 
fall in  the  ditch,  were  certainly  carrying  the  unusual  plenty  far. 

The  mothers  came  out  for  him  first,  one  after  another, — sensing 
vaguely  the  unusual  stir  and  questing  in  their  children's  minds. 
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By  the  holidays,  the  little  teacher  was  the  quiet  leader  there — 
leading  plainly  to  better  education,  more  and  better  society,  and 
to  the  renewal  of  lapsed  hopes  and  ambitions.  The  school  had 
increased  to  near  thirty,  older  boys  especially  leaving  work  for  it. 

He  first  pushed  the  school  outside  the  book  covers  and  the  four 
drab  walls,  into  the  life  three  miles  around;  then  brought  some 
of  that  life  to  flow  constantly  through  the  school  room.  Land 
and  wood,  roof  and  cloth,  lumber  and  coal  measures  were  taught 
in  the  measuring  and  weighing  of  these  very  things,  so  readily 
near  at  hand.  The  first  quarry  was  opening,  and  with  its  forge 
and  pulleys  and  levers,  and  its  baring  of  the  hill  strata,  it  became 
the  class  room  of  some  good  hours.  Along  these  ways  he  taught, 
linking  school  and  place  and  life — books  and  sports  and  profit 
and  loss. 

The  first  reading  circle,  athletic  field  day,  toboggan,  boxing- 
gloves,  skees,  local  and  natural  history  study,  came  in  through 
him  —  and  have  held,  mainly.  There  had  been  no  base-ball  team 
for  ten  years.  The  material  was  unpromising,  but  he  organized 
one  that  after  almost  ludicrous  early  defeats,  reached  out  for 
members  to  adjoining  neighborhoods,  and  has  become  successful 
and  respected,  and  a  large  factor  in  developing  the  wider  coopera- 
tive life. 

"Just  before  Westerman's  time,"  they  are  still  saying;  or 
"that  came  after  Westerman."  He  left  standards  for  school,  for 
sports  and  organization,  for  cheer  and  friendliness,  that  are 
potent  after  the  years;  and  they  know  the  little  master  with  the 
clear  head  started  the  turning  of  the  tide  that  has  since  borne 
steadily  forward. 


Training  for  Social  Efficiency 

Laura  H.  Wild,  Peofessor  in  Lake  Erie  College, 
Painesville,  Ohio. 

CHAPTER  VIL 
What   Education  is  For 

"Are  we  not,  as  individuals,  guilty  of  heartless  cruelty  to  our 
brothers  and  sisters,  in  allowing  them  to  he  disinherited  of  their 
share  in  the  great  treasures  of  spiritual  goods  heaped  up  by  the 
labors  of  past  generations?^* 

Thomas  Davidson. 

f """"""°"' 'f  Y  BOY  is  fifteen.    Last  year  he  was  at  the  parting 

I  m  m  i  ^^  ^^®  ways,  the  dividing  line  between  the  elemen- 
I  jm/l  I  tary  school  and  the  high  school.  He  chose  the 
I  *  ^  *  I  straight  and  narrow  path  of  course,  the  high  school. 
liiiiiiniiiHaiHiiiiiiiiitl  He  could  not  have  imagined  himself  not  doing  so, 
I  I   for  it  has  been  assumed  ever  since  he  began  to  go 

I  I   to  the  kindergarten.    However,  the  majority  of  his 

*" ""'D""'"»'w*  class-mates  not  only  imagined  themselves  out  in 

the  broad  highway  free  from  the  restraints  of  school,  but  they 
are  there,  having  turned  their  backs  on  their  privileges  as  if 
school  were  a  prison-house  from  which  to  escape.  And  my  own 
boy  now  begins  to  question,  "What  is  the  use  V^  "What  is  it  for  V* 
When  an  algebraic  problem  tries  him  and  a  Latin  root  entangles 
him,  he  comes  home  a  cynic,  with  why's  bristling  on  his  tongue. 
This  is  natural,  a  stage  to  be  expected  in  the  development  of  every 
boy,  but  were  I  not  there  to  tell  him  why,  to  give  him  an  answer 
which  appeals  to  his  reason,  I  am  sure  he  would  take  matters  into 
his  own  hands  and  simply  stop  some  day,  at  any  rate  like  so  many 
boys,  find  himself  a  job  by  the  end  of  his  second  year. 

Of  course  he  will  go  to  college.  I  have  no  fears  that  he  will  not 
keep  up  the  family  tradition,  but  were  there  no  family  tradition  I 
should  have  fears  that  an  independent  position  in  the  business 
world  would  appeal  much  more  strongly  than  four  more  years  of 
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study.  I  can  therefore  appreciate  some  of  the  reasons  imderlying 
the  great  exodus  of  our  boys  from  school  before  they  have  gone  half 
way  through  high  school,  and  I  can  especially  appreciate  some  of 
the  dilemmas  of  the  parents  who  must  be  hard  put  to  it  to  answer 
the  insistent  why's,  if  they  have  no  scholarly  traditions  nor  any 
logical  conceptions  of  the  reasons  which  have  actuated  school- 
boards  and  committees  of  fifteen  and  educational  associations  in 
prescribing  studies.  To  explain  the  inexplicable  is  a  difficult 
task,  satisfying  to  neither  boy  nor  parent. 

As  for  my  daughter,  she  did  not  ask  why  when  she  went  to  col- 
lege. She  simply  came  home  one  day  saying  she  wanted  to  go.  This 
fanned  my  pride  into  a  conspicuous  blaze,  and  I  said  to  myself, 
"Behold,  the  scholarly  instincts  of  the  ancestral  stock  are  begin- 
ning to  bud!"  But,  alas!  the  parental  glow  was  suddenly  quenched 
when  she  announced  that  it  was  only  because  her  chum  was  going. 
And  this  I  imagine  seems  the  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  many 
a  girl's  decision. 

Kow  how  do  I  answer  my  child's  questionings  ?  He  comes  home 
and  declares  vehemently  that  he  does  not  see  what  use  Latin  is 
going  to  be  to  him  and  I  reply  that  an  educated  man  ought  to 
know  Latin,  that  our  own  English  language  can  be  much  better 
understood  if  we  know  the  Latin  derivatives,  that  if  he  is  going 
to  study  science  he  needs  it  for  his  scientific  terms,  that  we  need 
ancient  history  and  an  ancient  literature  to  give  us  perspective, 
that  he  will  want  to  be  a  man  of  breadth  of  vision  and  depth  of 
culture  and  not  superficially  educated.  And  this  appeals  to  him 
because  he  is  my  boy,  but  what  should  I  say  if  it  was  Olaf  Oleson 
or  Joseph  Petroski  who  asked  me  that  question  ?  He  comes  home 
another  day  and  says  he  has  no  head  for  mathematics  and  sees  no 
sense  in  algebra  and  I  explain  that  a  man  of  affairs  today  wants 
to  know  how  to  compute  most  rapidly,  and  he  struggles  on.  An- 
other time  it  is  English  that  he  "simply  hates"  and  a  theme  is 
the  bugbear  of  his  life.  This  time  I  have  the  best  leverage  of  all, 
for  I  produce  a  letter  of  application  for  a  position  from  a  bright 
and  otherwise  promising  young  man,  but  who  can  neither  spell 
nor  use  his  words  properly,  and  who  is  of  course  turned  down. 

!N'ow  these  arguments  happen  to  be  effective  with  my  boy;  they 
might  not  with  Olaf  or  Joseph.  And  all  the  time  I  am  conscious 
that  they  are  superficial,  and  are  more  or  less  against  my  prin- 
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ciples,  at  least  are  stopping  short  of  the  real  reasons  for  an  educa- 
tion. In  the  first  instance  I  left  my  boy  with  the  distinct  impres- 
sion that  the  end  of  an  education  was  to  enable  him  to  become  a 
gentleman  of  culture,  in  the  second  that  it  was  to  become  efficient 
in  industry,  in  the  third  to  get  a  higher  salary.  'None  of  these  is 
the  fundamental  reason  for  an  education,  and  the  real  nature  of 
the  real  boy  instinctively  feels  that  it  is  not,  and  unless  some  more 
vital  reason  grips  him  he  drops  his  Latin  and  slights  the  algebra 
and  cuts  the  English  altogether.  Unless  he  enjoyed  his  physical 
training  he  would  see  very  quickly  that  ^'sl  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body"  was  only  a  means  to  an  end.  The  boy  wants  to  live;  he 
wants  to  get  all  the  enjoyment  there  is  out  of  life.  That  enjoy- 
ment may  consist  in  testing  his  strength  physically  or  mentally, 
or  showing  that  he  is  no  moral  weakling,  but  it  is  life  he  wants, 
life  spelled  with  capital  letters.  If  he  can  be  made  to  understand 
that  an  education  helps  him  to  get  experiences  in  Life  which  he 
could  never  know  otherwise, — interesting,  enticing  experiences, 
— he  will  want  an  education,  for  he  wants  experiences  and  he 
wants  to  test  his  powers.  A  normal  child  is  an  eager,  investigating 
creature.  He  wants  to  know  and  an  education  should  supply  the 
means  of  satisfying  this  thirst. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  idleness  of  a  long  vacation 
is  most  unnatural,  that  the  difference  between  play  and  work  is 
an  artificial  difference  suggested  to  the  child,  not  born  with  him. 
At  any  rate,  most  boys  are  far  from  idle  in  vacation.  If  they  do 
not  have  the  healthy  interests  of  building  canoes  or  sailboats  or. 
climbing  mountains  or  making  a  garden,  they  are  playing  craps 
or  stealing  apples  or  becoming  nuisances  generally,  because  they 
must  have  experiences,  the  most  interesting  they  can  think  up. 
And  the  boy  is  right.  He  must.  And  so  must  we  all.  And  edu- 
cation should  help  us  to  get  them.  Phaeton  wanted  to  prove  him- 
self the  son  of  Phoebus  and  drive  the  chariot  of  the  Sun  one  day. 
The  more  his  father  told  him  of  the  dangers  of  the  path  and  the 
unruly  spirit  of  the  horses  the  more  eager  was  the  boy  to  hold  the 
reins  himself.  Not  until  the  snorting  steeds  darted  forward  and 
outran  the  morning  breeze  did  Phaeton  begin  to  realize  what  he 
had  done.  But  when  they  left  the  travelled  road  and  scorched 
the  stars  and  burnt  the  earth  he  began  to  tremble  and  wish  he  had 
never  touched  his  father's  horses.     Phaeton  was  a  typical  boy. 
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the  trouble  was  not  his  desire  for  an  interesting  and  exciting  ex- 
perience, but  his  lack  of  training.  Education  should  introduce 
us  to  just  such  interesting  experiences  and  teach  us  how  to  drive 
the  chariot  of  the  Day.  But  young  America  does  not  yet  know 
how  to  spare  the  whip  and  hold  the  horses. 

Yet  education  is  not  simply  to  direct  the  energies  of  the  normal 
child,  but  to  remove  the  fetters  from  the  handicapped.  We  are  all 
of  us  hampered  more  or  less  and  the  great  work  of  the  world  is 
to  release  those  who  are  bound  and  to  set  right  those  who  face  life 
at  a  wrong  angle.  In  fact  a  great  majority  of  the  every-day  busi- 
ness of  the  world  from  a  bicycle  shop  to  the  lawyer's  and  the  doc- 
tor's professions,  is  to  repair  things  which  have  gone  wrong.  And 
one  of  the  great  parts  of  the  business  of  education  is  to  make  the 
crippled  and  the  weak  able  to  walk  straight  on  life's  road.  We  some- 
times think  things  can  never  be  made  right,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  overcoming  heredity  and  accident,  but  wonderful  educa- 
tional discoveries  are  being  made  just  as  wonderful  medical  dis- 
coveries have  come  to  light  within  the  last  ten  years.  An  educator 
who  has  no  faith  for  the  mentally  crippled  and  the  morally  inert 
is  as  culpable  today  as  a  physician  who  has  no  faith  in  modern 
theropeutics. 

The  most  vivid  illustration  of  what  education  is  for  in  un- 
shackling the  spirit  and  releasing  its  capacities  is  given  us  in  the 
life  of  Helen  Keller,  a  child  doubly  handicapped  in  entering  into 
normal  experiences.  We  are  told*  that  when  at  six  years  of  age 
a  teacher  was  secured  for  her  she  was  completely  unresponsive  to 
all  endeavors  to  teach  her  anything,  even  of  the  ordinary  neces- 
sary functions  of  physical  existence.  Attempt  after  attempt  was 
made  to  try  to  make  her  understand  the  meaning  of  the  things 
she  was  touching,  but  without  avail,  until  one  day  Miss  Sullivan 
had  her  out  in  the  open  field  by  the  side  of  a  stream  and  she  held 
her  hand  under  the  cool,  flowing  water.  It  occurred  to  her  then 
that  she  would  try  once  more  what  she  had  tried  in  other  ways 
before,  spelling  the  name  of  this  thing  which  she  was  touching, 
the  water,  into  her  hand.  Suddenly  the  meaning  of  those  strange 
motions  flashed  on  Helen's  mind.  This  was  water,  then  what 
must  all  the  other  objects  be  which  she  was  touching?  Running 
into  the  house,  she  brought  her  playthings,  her  doll,  her  horse,  to 

•See   Helen   Keller— The    Story  of  My  Life. 
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know  what  they  were,  and  she  almost  made  herself  ill  in  her 
eagerness  to  know  during  the  next  few  months.  That  eagerness 
has  never  ceased  through  youth  and  young  womanhood,  through 
school  and  college,  until  today  she  is  an  exceptionally  well-educated 
woman  notwithstanding  the  handicaps  of  both  blindness  to  earth's 
sights  and  deafness  to  all  sounds.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the 
meaning  of  life  for  her,  that  little  word.  The  door  was  opened 
then  which  released  her  imprisoned  mind. 

That  was  a  master  stroke  of  teaching,  to  begin  to  spell  out  the 
meaning  of  life  to  a  soul.  That  is  all  true  teaching  is.  And  that 
is  why  we  teachers  should  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  great  Master- 
Teacher,  for  that  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  his  work.  The 
disciple  who  knew  him  best  caught  the  significance  of  his  mission 
when  he  called  him  the  Word,  the  simplest  expression  of  thought 
that  Grod  could  give  to  open  blind  eyes  and  unstop  deaf  ears. 

And  this  is  what  education  is  for,  to  teach  human  beings  to 
spell  out  the  meaning  of  the  experiences  of  life. 


Significant  School  Statistics 

By  James  E.  Downey,  Head  Mastee, 
High  School  of  Commerce,  Boston,  Mass. 

f '" "ainiiiiiimc|j^  ORDER  that  a  principal  may  know  how  the  de- 
l—I tails  of  his  school  are  progressing,  it  is  necessary 
I  I  I  for  him  to  collect .  significant  statistics  frequently. 
I  *  i|  He  ought  not  only  have  full  confidence  in  the 
$3iiiiiiiiimDiiiiiiiiiiiic5  progress  of  his  school,  but  he  also  ought  to  have 
j  I    ways  of  measuring  that  progress.     ITot  so  much 

I  I   time  should  be  spent,  however,  in  collecting  sta- 

$]iiiiiiiHiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiE$  tistical  information  as  to  handicap  the  school  in 
doing  its  fundamental  work,  but  enough  should  be  collected  to 
know  how  well  that  fundamental  work  is  being  done,  as  far  as 
statistics  and  tables  can  show. 

The  aim  of  this  article  is  to  present  some  of  the  tables  that  have 
been  helpful  to  us  in  our  work;  most  of  the  tables  presented  are 
alike  interesting  to  the  teachers  and  principal  of  the  school,  and 
some  of  them  are  equally  interesting  to  the  pupils. 

Attendance — The  need  of  good  attendance  is  evident.  In  order 
to  measure  our  efficiency  in  this  regard,  the  following  table  is 
kept  posted  from  month  to  month: 

TABLE  L 

Showing  the  percentage  of  attendance  at  the  Boston  High  School 
of  Commerce,  by  months  and  years. 

Sept.     Oct.     Nov.     Dec.     Jan.     Feb.   March  April     May     June    Year 


1906^7 

94.32 

97.06 

79.10 

96.00 

94.12 

95.49 

94.70 

96.00 

95.97 

94.92 

95.46 

1907-08 

95.48 

97.35 

96.89 

96.56 

95.91 

94,98 

94.59 

93.87 

94.44 

93.31 

95.38 

1908-09 

98.26 

96.17 

96.85 

96.19 

95.70 

95.40 

96.17 

94.40 

95.68 

94.75 

95.97 

1909-10 

95.99 

96.72 

96.30 

96.02 

95.83 

96.00 

95.64 

94.95 

95.19 

94.09 

95.80 

1910L11 

98.31 

94.98 

97.09 

96.37 

96.19 

94.66 

95.48 

93.80 

95.14 

94.69 

95.42 

1911-12 

98.68 

97.10 

97.23 

96.90 

96.12 

96.69 

96.87 

96.30 

96.35 

99.80 

96.93 

In  this  school  the  home  room  is  the  unit  of  organization,  and 
rivalry  for  all  school  honors  is  between  home  rooms  rather  than 
between  classes.     In  order  to  help  in  capitalizing  home  room  loy- 
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alty  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  attendance,  such  a  report  as  the 
following  is  issued  to  the  entire  school  at  the  end  of  each  month : 


TABLE  11. 

Showing  the  records  for  attendance  for  the  different  home  rooms 
for  the  month  of  May,  1912. 

Efficiency  Bulletin  '^o.  56. 

June  3,  1912. 

''What  are  you  trying  for?'* 


If 

Ille 

Ila 

IVc 

Hid 

Ilf 

Id 

IL 

IK 

He 

He 

Illa 

IVb 

IB 

IIIc 

Illb 

IVa 

la 

lid 

IVd 

le 

Ic 

He 

Ig 
Ih 


Percentage  of  Attendance 

dumber  Tardy 

99.26 

3 

98.18 

12 

98.07 

0 

97.50 

5 

97.43 

4 

97.27 

5 

97.23 

2 

97.19 

3 

97.07 

6 

96.98 

9 

96.94 

6 

96.93 

5 

96.10 

13 

95.82 

5 

95.80 

4 

95.80 

4 

95.78 

19 

95.67 

1 

95.65 

6 

95.53 

6 

95.15 

2 

94.59 

5 

94.19 

2 

93.94 

0 

93.14 

3 
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School  attendance  for  May,  1912  96.35 

Best  previous  attendance  for  May  was  in  1906,  95.97 

Attendance  for  June,  1911,  94.69 

Best  previous  attendance  for  June  was  in  1906,  94.92 

As  a  reward  for  being  at  the  head  of  the  list  the  winning  home 
room  is  intrusted  with  the  guardianship  of  the  school  seal  for  the 
month;  this  trophy  is  a  gold-plated  shield  presented  to  the  school 
by  the  first  graduating  class — the  class  of  1908.  There  is  real 
competition  for  creditable  position  on  this  monthly  report.  The 
attendance  of  the  school  during  the  past  year  as  shown  in  Table  I 
is  evidence  whether  such  a  method  of  promoting  attendance  is 
helpful  or  not.  Competition  is  encouraged  not  only  between  home 
rooms  from  month  to  month,  but  also  between  the  school  record 
for  any  month  and  the  record  for  the  same  month  for  previous 
years,  and  also  between  the  yearly  record  of  the  school  and  those 
of  other  high  schools  in  the  city. 

Scholarship.  Reports  are  issued  five  times  a  year.  At  the  end 
of  each  two  months  the  marks  are  collected  from  the  individual 
teachers,  as  a  result  of  which,  among  other  tables,  the  following 
has  been  made : 

TABLE  III. 

Showing  the  distribution  of  marks  by  grades  at  bi-monthly  periods 
and  for  the  year. 

Sept.  Nov.  Jan.  Mar.  May 

Oct,  Dec.  Feb.  April  June  Year 

1910-11  A  10.50%  13.24%  14.89%  14.04%  14.86%  13.34% 

B  34.45  33.99  33.63  32.32  31.21  32  50 

C  37,20  37.43  33  52  34  24  35.80  37.53 

C-  9.51  6.64  9.93  8.83  7.85  7.78 

D— E— F  8.35  8.70  8.02  10.57  10.28  8.85 


1911-12  A 

B 
C 

C— 
D— E— F 


100.01 

100,00 

99.99 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

10.61 

11.91 

12.14 

12.53 

14.12 

11.23 

30.63 

31.01 

27.51 

27  98 

29.18 

29.51 

36.49 

36.29 

34.58 

35.05 

35.90 

38.84 

12.47 

10.24 

11.05 

10.88 

9.02 

10  30 

9,79 

10.55 

14.72 

13.56 

11.77 

10.11 

100.00      100,00      100.00      99.99      99.99 


At  regular  intervals  of  two  weeks  special  reports  are  sent  to  the 
homes  of  boys  who  are  doing  failing  work.  From  reports  sub- 
mitted by  the  home  room  teachers,  the  following  report  is  issued  to 
the  pupils  and  teachers  of  the  school: 
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TABLE  IV. 
Showing  the  distribution  of  special  reports  issued  May  29,  1912. 


la 

If 

lie 

Illd 

English 

9 

English 

9 

German 

2 

Bookkeeping 

History 

2 

History 

3 

French 

1 

Chemistry 

German 

4 

German 

8 



English 

Algebra 

3 

Algebra 

4 

3 

German 

Science 

8 

Science 

7 

lid 

History 

Bookkeeping 

6 
32 

Bookkeeping 
Ih 

8 
39 

Physics 

He 

1 

Economics 
Type  W. 

16 

•  English 

3 

English 

6 

lb 

History 

7 

History 

2 

English 

4 

German 

9 

Math. 

5 

Ille 

History 

4 

Aglebra 

8 

Science 

2 

Typewriting 

9 

German 

10 

Science 

12 

Type  W. 

1 

German 

5 

Algebra 

7 

Bookkeeping 

8 

English 

2 

Science 

2 



16 

History 
Spanish 

3 

Bookkeeping 

8 

47 

3 



IK 

__ 

35 

0 

Ilf 
Phonog. 
German 

4 
1 

22 

Ic 

Math. 

1 

IVa 

English 

6 

Com.  Geo. 

7 

Law 

3 

History 

3 

IL 

Bookkeeping 

4 

German 

6 

History 

5 



Algebra 

6 

German 

1 

17 

IVb 

Science 

7 

Penmanship 

10 

Law 

8 

Bookkeeping 

5 

Math. 

4 

Phonog. 

4 





Ilia 

^ 

32 

20 

Chemis. 
English 
German 

7 
4 
4 

12 

Id 

Ua 

Spanish 

5 

IVc 

English 

11 

Math. 

4 

Chemistry 

2 

History 

6 

English 

6 

20 

Economics 

3 

German 

6 

German 

2 

Type  W. 

1 

Algebra 

5 

Bookkeeping 

2 

Science 

6 

Spanish 

2 

Illb 

6 

Bookkeeping 

3 

History 

4 



16 

Chem. 

6 

37 

Bookkeeping 

1 

IVd 

Type  W. 

1 

Phonography 

1 

Hb 



Law 

1 

le 

English 

1 

12 

Type  Writ. 
Chemistry 

English 

6 

German 

7 

4 

History 

7 

Math. 

3 

Bookkeeping 

1 

German 

2 

Physics 

2 

Hie 

German 

2 

Algebra 
Science 

1 

Phonog. 

6 

Bookkeeping 

1 

— 

1 



Chem, 

4 

16 

Bookkeeping 

8 
26 

19 

English 

6 
11 

IM 
Penmanship 
English 

1 
1 

To  understand  the  real  significance  of  this  report,  the  follow- 
ing report  is  issued  at  the  same  time: 
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>     TABLE  Y. 

Giving  a  summary  of  special  reports  issued  for  the  year  up  to 

May  29,  1912. 


Sept. 

Occ. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

May 

la 

19 

27 

30 

30 

27 

30 

38 

35 

41 

34 

36 

46 

23 

32 

lb 

35 

42 

32 

27 

40 

36 

46 

31 

33 

44 

35 

42 

33 

35 

lo 

23 

26 

29 

42 

38 

44 

46 

36 

37 

42 

48 

46 

46 

32 

Id 

22 

24 

41 

31 

38 

22 

49 

55 

48 

40 

54 

42 

28 

37 

le 

21 

29 

22 

14 

31 

12 

31 

19 

16 

30 

36 

35 

27 

26 

If 

22 

23 

33 

24 

30 

24 

44 

31 

35 

35 

33 

40 

32 

47 

£ 

22 

18 

26 

14 

28 

27 

37 

29 

25 

30 

35 

42 

30 

39 

28 

26 

33 

19 

19 

33 

19 

31 

28 

39 

42 

37 

42 

47 

Ik 

4 

26 

22 

35 

42 

16 

55 

41 

33 

24 

48 

59 

31 

0 

IL 

0 

14 

15 

8 

19 

11 

14 

19 

17 

16 

28 

37 

27 

20 

lla 

6 

12 

14 

22 

30 

6 

23 

35 

29 

18 

22 

28 

27 

16 

nb 

9 

20 

29 

36 

54 

33 

36 

37 

56 

19 

39 

37 

29 

19 

nc 

8 

18 

23 

26 

25 

15 

22 

33 

40 

21 

27 

17 

13 

3 

lid 

0 

26 

26 

82 

39 

18 

19 

44 

41 

26 

30 

36 

24 

1 

He 

6 

19 

21 

12 

18 

4 

12 

31 

25 

26 

36 

20 

26 

16 

nf 

20 

31 

41 

28 

37 

19 

25 

23 

39 

18 

32 

43 

25 

17 

Ilia 

8 

9 

24 

24 

27 

13 

25 

21 

24 

8 

28 

24 

19 

20 

Illb 

12 

24 

30 

80 

37 

15 

29 

37 

31 

26 

13 

34 

27 

12 

Illc 

7 

14 

16 

23 

21 

11 

18 

24 

21 

12 

15 

12 

11 

11 

Uld 

6 

16 

23 

18 

28 

.18 

26 

38 

22 

6 

20 

21 

17 

16 

Ule 

10 

21 

36 

34 

40 

22 

33 

39 

45 

30 

19 

33 

16 

22 

IVa 

7 

11 

11 

7 

14 

1 

0 

20 

9 

10 

6 

3 

10 

3 

IVb 

14 

33 

33 

32 

33 

20 

33 

34 

33 

21 

12 

18 

19 

12 

IVo 

1 

11 

19 

4 

9 

1 

20 

30 

12 

7 

19 

11 

17 

6 

IVd 

5 

22 

33 

33 

30 

18 

21 

38 

26 

18 

27 

25 

16 

16 

V 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Im 

2 

6 

9 

5 

8 

0 

7 

2 

3 

11 

6 

9 

3 

2 

317 

549 

671 

610 

762 

468 

728 

813 

769 

604 

746 

797 

616 

506 

Reports  to  Elementary  Schools.  In  order  that  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  city,  public  and  private,  may  work  to  best  advan- 
tage with  the  school,  the  following  report  is  made  out  by  each 
boy  of  the  school : 

My  marks  for  the  last  bi-monthly  period  have  been  as  follows : 

Subject  Mark 


Times  absent 
Times  tardy 
Conduct 

l^ame  &  Division  - 
Elementary  School- 
Date 


These  reports  are  forwarded  to  the  office;  they  are  sent  to  the 
elementary  schools  with  such  a  letter  as  the  following: 
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TABLE  YI. 
Showing  distribution  of  marks  by  classes  for  a  bi-monthly  period. 

(Letter) 

To  Principals  of  Districts: 

Enclosed  please  find  copies  of  marks  received  by  pupils  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce 
from[yoar  school  daring  the  last  bi-monthly  period. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  all  the  marks  of  the  school  during  the  same  period. 

A  B  C  C-  D  E  F  Total 

Ist  year  class              240  810  919  306  253  9  1  2637 

2nd  year  class             151  449  655  179  120  6  2  1461 

Srd  year  class                95  304  399  140  114  2  1  1065 

4th  year  class              139  242  276  111  67  836 

Marks  for  the  entire  school  were  distributed  as  follows : 

A 
B 
C 

C- 
DKF 

99.99% 

Enclosed  also  please  find  the  honor  list  of  pupils  for  this  same  period.  A  boy  earns  his 
place  on  this  list  by  receiving  as  marks,  including  conduct,  all  A's  and  B's,  at  least  three  of 
which  shall  be  A. 

Boys  from  your  school  who  left  during  the  last  bi-monthly  period : 


I  should  be  glad  to  receive  any  suggestion  from  you  in  regard  to  these  boys. 

Very  truly  yours, 


It  is  evident  that  such  cooperation  between  high  and  elementary 
schools  has  many  benefits  in  it,  more  than  enough  to  offset  the 
inconvenience  of  carrying  out  such  a  scheme. 

Mortality.  The  mortality  of  a  school  cannot  be  watched  too 
closely.  It  is  very  helpful  to  know  just  why  and  where  the  mor- 
tality is.  Desire  for  this  information  has  prompted  the  making 
of  the  following  tables : 
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TABLE  YII  (Corrected  to  July  1,  1912). 
Showing  Mortality  by  montlis  and  years. 


I 


19064)7 


1907-08 


1909.10 


1910-11 
1911.12 


1 

"2 

a 

a 

1 

3 
OS 

1 

1 

a 

r 

00 

§ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

'a« 

Q 

1 

f 

2 

Sept  Oct  Nov  Dec  Jan  Feb  Mar  Apr  May  June 

^ 

1 

5 

^ 

1 

I 

142 

3       6 

3        4        18 

5 

II 

3 

1 

1                 1        4 

6 

19 

(2) 

6 

III 

2 

2 

1        1        1 

1      *2        1        1 

7 

9 

6 

3 

IV 

2 

1 

1                1 

1 

39 

3 

1 

4 

V 

*1  died 

3 

4 

1 

(    )  certif.  &  Dip.  same  year 

I 

221 

5 

1 

*3       3       4 

2       3       3       4 

24 

II 

5 

3 

16       3 

3       3        2       2 

22 

III 

1 

1 
1 

2        4        3 
2 
*1  died 

3       2        1 
1                1 

t6 

4 
84 
4 

2 

tl  entered  col.  at  end  of  3  years 

I 

302 

4        4 

2 

12       6 

2       2       5        3 

26 

1 

1 

II 

5 

3 

15        2 

10       5       9       3 

20 

1 

m 

2       5 

2 

2        1 

4        3        3        2 

14 

3 

IV 

2       2 

2        2 

4                 1        2 

16 

108 

I 

301 

1        1 

6 

6        9        3 

3        15        2 

28  ■ 

3 

11 

2 

5 

14        2 

3        1      11        3 

32 

1 

1 

ni 

1        4 

6 

2        4        1 

4        4        3        4 

134 

1 

I 

325 

2       6 

1 

2        6        3 

4        6      14        3 

32 

2 

II 

1        3 

1 

4        3        1 

6        4        4        5 

213 

I 

441 

6      14 

6 

8      16        6 

6        7      16      16 

341 

1 

TABLE  VIII  (Corrected  to  July  1,  1912). 
Re-arrangement  of  Table  VII. 


a" 


1906-07 
Pupils  en- 
tered 1906-07  142 


Sept  Oct  Nov  Dec  Jan  Feb  Mar  Apr  May  June  p^ 
?       6  3       4       1       8      118 


I 

I- 

|C5 


6    113 


SI 

^  0H 


1907-08 
Pupils  entered 
1906-07    113 
1907-08    221 


Totals 


84       6      84       19 
193      24    169 


(2) 


13        4 
*1  died 


4        3        3        4        8      277      30    263        19 
(2)  rec'd  cert.  &  dip.  same  year 


2    6 
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for 
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1908-09 

P.  entered 

1906-07 

84 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

*2 

1 

1 

67 

7 

63 

9 

6    3 

1907-08 

169 

6 

3 

I 

6 

3 

3 

3 

-     2 

2 

142 

22 

120 

1908-09 

302 

4 

4 

2 

1 

2 

6 

2 

2 

6 

3 

270 

26 

244 

1 

Totals 

656 

4 

11 

7 

3 

8 

10 

6 

7 

8 

6 

469 

66 

417 

9 

7    3 

*1  died 

1909-10 

P.  entered 

1906-07 

53 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

7 

39 

3    1 

4 

1907-08 

120 

1 

1 

2 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

99 

6 

93 

4 

1908-09 

244 

6 

3 

1 

6 

2 

10 

5 

9 

3 

200 

20 

180 

1 

1909-10 

301 

1 

1 

6 

6 

9 

3 

3 

1 

6 

2 

262 

28 

234 

8 

Totals 

718 

1 

9 

11 

9 

18 

9 

14 

9 

16 

6 

664 

64 

614 

43 

6    2 

4 

1910-11 

P.  entered 

1906-07 

7 

3(2)* 

4    1 

1907-08 

93 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

6 

84 

2 

1908-09 

180 

2 

6 

2 

2 

1 

4 

3 

3 

•2 

163 

14 

139 

3 

UK'9-10 

234 

2 

6 

1 

4 

2 

3 

I 

11 

3 

200 

32 

168 

1 

1 

1910-11 

326 

2 

6 

1 

2 

6 

3 

4 

6 

14 

3 

277 

32 

246 

2    1 

Totals 

839 

4 

12 

9 

6 

11 

7 

12 

10 

~29 

8 

634 

78 

668 

91(2)* 

6    2 

~2 

(2)  cert&  dip 

1.  same  year 

1911-12 

P.  entered 

1907-08 

6 

4 

»2 

1908-09 

139 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

1 

2 

16 

108 

1909-10 

168 

1 

4 

6 

2 

4 

1 

4 

4 

3 

4 

134 

1 

1910-11 

245 

3 

4 

3 

1 

6 

4 

4 

5 

213 

1911-12 

441 

6 

14 

6 

8 

15 

6 

6 

7 

16 

16 

341 

1 

Totals 


10      23      13      14      24      10 


15      23      27      704  113        1    2 

*did  not  try  for  certificate 


An  investigation  into  the  causes  of  the  withdrawals  for  the  past 
year  has  disclosed  the  following  facts: 


Withdrawn  on  account  of  family  circumstances 

Cause  of  withdrawal  unknown 

Low  in  scholarship,  truancy,  etc. 

Withdrawn  temporarily;  will  re-enter  next  year 

To  go  to  work 

Withdrawn  on  account  of  sickness 

Transferred  to  other  high  schools 

Removed  from  city 

Present  only  a  few  days 


21 

8 

64 

10 

36 

19 

9 

5 

7 


Total, 


179 
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A  similar  investigation  into  the  causes  of  those  who  failed  to 
return  in  September,  1911,  disclosed  the  following  facts: 

Cause  unknown  13 

To  go  to  work  20 

Low  in  scholarship,  etc.           •  25 

To  enter  other  schools  9 

Pamilj  circumstances  3 

Removed  from  city  7 

Sickness  1 


78 

The  above  information  is  submitted  to  the  educational  world 
not  as  a  set  of  tables  in  which  we  take  pride ;  they  are  submitted 
as  matters  of  interest  only.  It  should  be  our  earnest  ambition  in 
succeeding  years  to  have  better  tables  to  report  than  we  have  had 
in  the  first  six  years  of  the  school's  history. 


The  College  Boy 

By  IIaery  Pkeble  Swett,  Franklin,  N.  H.  . 

|3HiHniimnmiiiiiiiiii|jjE  chief  characteristics  of  the  college  boy  spring 
I  rw%  I  from  his  feelings  of  independence.  In  the  high 
gin  school  or  the  preparatory  school  the  pupils  are  under 
I  I    the  close  supervision  of  parents  or  teachers,   and 

$]iiHiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiii[^  their  actions  are  watched,  to  some  extent,  during 
I  I    the  full  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day.     This  super- 

I  I   vision  of  the  preparatory  student  is  supposed  to 

•|r3iiiiiniiiiiainiiiiiiiiic<i*  ^pij^g  about  a  certain  degree  of  intellectual  and 
moral  maturity,  which  the  college  presupposes  of  every  one  that 
is  admitted  to  membership.  After  entering  college,  the  student 
finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  conditions  radically  different  from 
what  he  has  hitherto  experienced.  He  is  expected  to  be  at  cer- 
tain places  at  certain  times,  but  for  most  of  the  day  or  night  there 
is  no  superior  to  overlook  his  conduct ;  he  is,  in  a  word,  presented 
with  a  freedom  that  is  surprising  and  delightful. 

It  takes  some  time  to  master  the  new  situation,  but  it  is  uni- 
versally recognized  that  the  college  boy  does  this  to  his  satisfaction 
by  the  beginning  of  the  second  year.  His  peculiar  activities — 
hazing,  the  jubilant  songs,  the  unrestrained  yells,  the  outlandish 
antics,  the  new  gait — are  superficial  indications  of  his  inner 
mental  state,  which  is  one  of  overflowing  joy  because  of  the  dis- 
covery of  personal  independence. 

It  is,  however,  the  feeling  of  independence,  not  actual  inde- 
pendence, which  he  attains.  A  man  may  show  ability  and  skill 
by  the  conclusion  of  his  college  course,  but  complete  independence 
in  our  complex  civilization  does  not  come  to  any  one  at  such  an 
age.  But  the  feeling  of  independence  is  the  best  start  that  one 
can  get  toward^  real  mastery  of  self  and  circumstance  later  on. 
Accordingly,  society  with  great,  though  probably  nearly  uncon- 
scious, insight  into  its  own  needs  has  made  conditions  extraordi- 
narily favorable  for  the  growth  of  this  feeling.  The  students  live 
away  from  home ;  their  organizations  are  but  little  regulated  from 
without,  and  in  many  cases  they  are  secret;  they  are  of  the  age 
and  physical  vigor  to  compose  conquering  armies,  yet  they  are 
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not  self-supporting,  since  they  live  on  means  that  others  supply, 
or,  if  they  have  to  support  themselves,  it  is  considered  hy  all 
proper  for  them  to  pick  up  the  necessary  funds  in  ways  that  would 
be  considered  beneath  their  dignity  were  they  in  the  economic 
world  like  most  of  the  men  of  their  age.  Society  grants  them 
these  conditions  suitable  for  the  development  of  independence  in 
the  realization  that  independent  men  are  necessary  for  civiliza- 
tion, and  in  the  hope  that  these  conditions  will  produce  nobly  in- 
dependent characters. 

These  facts  are  true  not  only  for  the  present,  but  they  have 
always  been  true  of  college  men.  In  the  early  days  of  the  college, 
or  the  university,  as  it  was  then  called,  in  the  time  of  the  middle 
ages,  the  evidence  was  even  more  striking.  The  excesses  of  the 
students  were  wilder  than  they  are  now,  but  the  state  scarcely 
heeded  their  actions.  The  universities  were  given  by  the  state 
authorities  almost  full  control  over  the  students;  they  were  even 
empowered  to  try  and  punish  a  student  that  was  guilty  of  so  great 
a  crime  as  murder,  without  reference  to  other  legal  processes. 
There  has  been  much  change  since  then,  but  probably  college  boys 
are  still  granted  more  freedom  than  any  other  body  of  persons. 
Alumni  returning  to  their  alma  mater  after  service  in  the  world, 
frequently  lay  aside  the  responsibilities  of  their  maturer  state, 
and  enter  the  feelings  and  actions  of  the  old  care-free  college  days. 

Closely  associated  with  this  feeling  of  independence  is  a  deeply 
rooted  seriousness.  It  is  easy  for  an  observer  to  overlook  this 
characteristic.  The  young  man  of  twenty,  who  is  dancing  like  a 
Mohican  chief  around  a  bonfire,  may  appear  for  the  moment  to  be 
incapable  of  deep  seriousness,  but  his  very  antics  may  be  but  a 
disguise  to  cover  his  real  interests  and  aspirations.  With  true 
independence,  he  does  not  care  if  he  is  misunderstood,  and,  in 
sincerity,  he  would  prefer  to  have  his  genuine  purposes  underesti- 
mated than  to  make  a  false  display  of  them. 

There  are  ways  of  detecting  this  seriousness,  disguised  though 
it  commonly  is.  The  college  oration  is  one  of  the  best  tests.  As 
a  single  instance,  there  will  be  in  any  collection  of  orations  some 
on  questions  of  the  day, — a  wrong  that  exists,  or  a  right  that 
ought  to  become  more  potent.  The  treatment  of  these  pertinent 
topics  shows  that  the  students  naturally  are  interested  in  large, 
live  problems,  and  they  view  them  with  earnestness.     This  inner 
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seriousness,  moreover,  like  their  independence,  has  always  been 
characteristic  of  students  worthy  of  membership  in  a  college,  and 
has  likewise  been  directly  expressed  not  seldom  by  apparently 
contradictory  actions.  The  historian  Green  says  that  the  brawls 
of  the  students  of  the  ancient  universities  often  foretold  political 
events  of  great  moment.  "A  murderous  town  and  gown  row  pre- 
ceded the  opening  of  the  Baron's  War.''  He  also  quotes  an  old 
rhyme :  "When  Oxford  draws  the  knife,  England's  soon  at  strife. '^ 

Society  is  now  turning  a  searching  eye  upon  the  college,  perhaps 
as  never  before.  It  is  certain  that  reforms  are  to  be  demanded, 
but  it  is  also  apparent  that  the  value  of  the  college,  as  an  institu- 
tion for  social  improvement,  is  not  doubted.  Many  of  the  grosser 
evils  of  an  earlier  time  have  been  removed ;  there  are  not  now  the 
open  "drinking,  quarreling,  and  dicing"  that  there  were  once;  the 
"roysterer  and  reveller"  are  not  so  evident,  but  there  seems  to  be 
a  searching  for  the  more  hidden  faults,  which  make  the  college 
less  of  a  power  than  it  might  be. 

Society  has  the  right  to  expect  that  the  college  will  adapt  itself 
to  modern  conditions,  and  the  criticisms  are  evidently  not  based 
upon  the  same  standards  as  were  accepted  a  hundred,  or  even 
twenty,  years  ago ;  but  there  are  certain  permanent  principles  that 
may  be  used  in  reaching  new  critical  decisions.  It  would  be  an 
interesting  question  to  consider  whether  the  college  boy  is  worse 
than  he  has  been,  or  whether  the  public  is  becoming  more  critical 
in  its  demands.  Practically,  however,  it  makes  no  difference  which 
is  the  fact,  or  whether  both  are  true.  If  either  one,  or  both  are 
true,  the  sensible  conclusion  remains  the  same,  namely,  that  the 
college  and  the  students  ought  to  change  their  standards  in  order 
to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  time.  Also,  whatever  the  change  in 
conditions  and  whatever  the  causes  for  this  may  be,  the  two  con- 
stant characteristics  of  these  students,  which  have  been  named, 
independence  and  seriousness,  give  us  principles  for  determining 
what  society  may  wisely  demand  of  the  student,  and  what  the 
students  may  wisely  accept  as  just. 

To  go  back  to  the  first  principle,  then,  however  much  may  be 
demanded  of  the  college  boy,  society  can  never  afford  to  refuse 
him  the  independence  that  he  has  always  enjoyed — real  inde- 
pendence, not  a  false  glitter  of  it.  It  takes  bravery  on  the  part 
of  society  to  grant  to  such  a  body  of  men  great  independence.  They 
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are  likely  to  question  everything;  they  may  question  ideas  and 
customs  that  have  become  time-honored,  and  these  questionings 
might  lead  the  student  into  inextricable  mazes,  or  ultimately  pro- 
duce changes  in  society  itself.  This  is,  however,  a  foundation  for 
sound  progress.  Still,  the  accompanying  dangers  are  real,  and 
there  will  always  be  a  chance  for  discussion  as  to  where  the  di- 
viding line  between  liberty  and  license  may  be  judiciously  drawn. 

But  if  society  in  its  wisdom  must  be  fearless  in  allowing  stu- 
dents to  criticise  its  functions  and  practices,  without  deaden- 
ing restriction,  it  must,  just  as  truly,  be  resolute  in  declaring  what 
limits  it  will  not  suffer  to  be  overstepped.  Our  modern  civiliza- 
tion is,  or  ought  to  be,  decided  as  to  some  of  the  gains  it  has  se- 
cured, which  it  will  not  allow  to  be  overthrown.  Three  such  may 
be  mentioned.  The  first  is  respect  for  human  life.  But  little 
need  be  said  concerning  this;  great  strides  have  been  made  here 
within  recent  years,  as  is  seen  by  the  restrictions  that  have  been 
put  upon  hazing.  While  college  fooling  will  have  to  be  allowed, 
if  it  goes  to  the  extent  of  endangering  life,  it  is  going  too  far. 
It  is  going  too  far,  also,  when  the  physical  body  of  a  student  is 
intentionally  hurt  or  disabled,  whether  in  games  or  otherwise. 
To  do  this  is  to  have,  in  our  day,  too  little  respect  for  human  life. 

The  second  restriction  that  may  wisely  be  made,  refers  to  the 
majesty  of  the  law.  We  have  struggled  so  long  and  hard  to  reach 
a  conception  of  lawful  action  that  these  men,  who  are  looked  to 
for  leadership  in  advanced  directions,  cannot  well  be  permitted  to 
be  lawbreakers  with  impunity.  On  the  contrary,  those  who  are 
privileged  should  feel  bound  to  obey  the  law  more  than  others  less 
privileged,  and  not  seek  exemption  from  any  phase  of  it.  It 
is,  in  truth,  a  brainless  type  of  independence  which  is  exhibited 
by  deeds  that  are  befitting  only  the  lowest  stratum  of  society. 
If,  however,  a  college  boy  commits  an  act  that  would  be  considered 
unlawful  for  a  citizen  of  the  same  age,  who  is  not  in  a  higher 
school,  the  student  should  be  regarded  impartially  by  the  courts, 
and  treated  like  any  other  malefactor.  We  have  passed  the  stage 
when  the  college  authorities  may  be  allowed  to  punish  acts  for 
which  there  is  a  legal  penalty. 

The  third  relates  to  respect  for  women,  and  to  the  family  as  a 
fundamentally  important  institution.  The  student  that  trans- 
gresses here,  even  if  otherwise  he  has  much  attractiveness,  should 
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be  considered  by  the  college  authorities  persona  non  grata,  and 
there  should  be  a  stronger  tendency  on  the  part  of  students,  who 
are  not  of  this  stamp,  to  ostracise  such  individuals. 

The  college  is  one  of  the  institutions  which  society  uses  as  an 
agency  for  the  promotion  of  its  own  ends.  The  student,  therefore, 
may  claim  no  privileges  that  do  not  conduce  to  that  aim.  So- 
ciety is  only  showing  a  consciousness  of  its  own  purposes  when 
it  insists  that  such  limitations  as  these  shall  not  be  passed  without 
an  appropriate  penalty. 

These  requirements,  on  the  whole,  are  comparatively  easy  to 
determine;  they  are  easily  stated  and  as  easily  understood.  If, 
however,  the  attempt  is  made  to  say  how  much  seriousness  a  stu- 
dent shall  have,  the  problem  becomes  much  more  indefinite  and 
difficult.  But  it  is  right  here,  it  would  seem,  that  most  of  the 
criticisms  of  the  students  are  now  made — that  they  are  indif- 
ferent and  do  too  little  work.  If  progress  has  been  made  other- 
wise, it  is  much  more  debatable  whether  the  college  boy  is  as 
serious  as  in  the  days  when  he  exhibited  more  rudeness  than  he 
does  now.  To  quote  from  Green  again,  the  rough  mediaeval  stu- 
dent, in  spite  of  his  coarseness,  had  "a  keen  thirst  for  knowledge, 
a  passionate  devotion."  "The  turbulance  and  stir"  of  those  days 
"was  a  stir  and  turbulence  of  life." 

Does  the  college  boy  now  have  a  thirst  for  knowlegde  and  a 
passionate  devotion  for  anything  worthy  of  devotion?  Does  he, 
in  his  activities,  exhibit  a  stir  of  real  life  ?  Yes,  many  of  them 
measure  up  to  these  standards,  but  some  do  not.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  all  students  will  be  serious  beyond  criticism.  It 
is  easy  to  abuse  leisure  and  freedom  by  doing  as  little  as  one  may. 
Such  passivity,  or  purposeless  action,  is  even  supported  by  the 
widespread  theory  that  time  is  profitably  spent  in  college,  if  only 
the  associations  and  extraneous  influences  have  an  effect  upon  the 
character  of  the  student.  This  theory  presupposes  that  a  college 
environment  is  superior  to  the  less  artificial  influences  of  society, 
as  a  moulding  agency,  and  is  untenable.  The  fact  is  that  only 
strong-willed,  purposeful  students  can  be  expected  to  profit  much 
by  a  college  course.  The  habit  of  loafing  is  a  bad  one  to  acquire, 
never  mind  the  source,  and  no  institution  is  justified  in  allowing 
it  to  develop  without  protest;  those  students  that  cannot  escape 
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the  disease  would  be  of  greater  social  service,  if  they  entered  an- 
other type  of  school,  or  retired  to  a  self-supporting  business. 

The  college,  as  such,  is  interested  in  the  higher  problems  of 
life ;  it  is  not  a  place  for  the  acquisition  of  efficiency  in  a  special 
direction,  nor  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  but  rather,  for  the 
laying  of  a  foundation  for  understanding  and  interpreting  life, 
to  the  end  that  the  graduates  may  be  fitted  ^^to  perform  justly, 
skilfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the  offices  both  private  and 
public"  which  it  may  be  their  opportunity  to  have.  If  the  col- 
lege cannot  arrange  its  courses,  and  teach  the  subjects  in  such 
a  way  as  to  interest  the  normal  mind,  it  is  at  least  partly  the 
fault  of  the  college  if  the  students  lack  seriousness.  It  would 
seem  to  be  the  constant  aim  of  the  college  to  adjust  itself  to  life 
in  its  most  central  aspects,  and  then  to  appeal  to  the  natural, 
human  interests  of  the  students.  A  healthy  civilization  is  mo- 
bile, and  our  age  seems  to  be  conscious  that  it  has  difficult  problems 
to  solve.     The  college  has  here  its  greatest  opportunity. 

The  enrollment  of  students  has  increased  so  rapidly  that  colleges 
may  now  consider  the  quality  of  the  student  body,  without  fear 
that  there  will  be  lacking  sufficient  numbers  for  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  their  purposes.  One  hesitates  to  think  that  it  is 
impossible  to  find  enough  young  men  to  make  joyous  seriousness 
an  apparent  characteristic  of  college  life.  Why  cannot  these 
men  accept  the  opportunities  of  a  leisurely  freedom,  and  devote 
a  vigorous  energy  to  the  study  of  nature  and  man,  with  such  a 
high  constructive  purpose,  that  the  value  of  a  college  training  will 
be  beyond  question  ?  If  our  colleges  cannot  attract  and  develop 
students  of  this  type,  and  make  it  evident  to  the  public  that  they 
are  actually  doing  this,  the  American  college,  as  a  general  insti- 
tution, will  finally  give  way  to  institutions  that  have  more  special 
aims. 

Tennyson  gives  a  picture  of  the  conditions  that  he  found  upon 
returning  to  the  room  where  he  used  to  meet  with  Hallam  and 
others  of  common  interests,  and  in  doing  so  he  describes  two  op- 
posite types  of  students: 

Another  name  was  on  the  door: 
I  linger'd;  all  within  was  noise 
Of  songs,  and  clapping  hands,  and  boys 
That  crash'd   the  glass   and  beat  the  floor. 
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Where  once  we  held  debate,  a  band 
Of  youthful  friends,  on  mind  and  art, 
And  labor,  and  the  changing  mart, 

And  all  the  framework  of  the  land. 

It  may  be  that  both  types  of  students  will  always  be  represented. 
But  conditions  ought  to  be  made  such  that  they  will  be  manifestly 
conducive  to  securing  in  our  colleges  fewer  and  fewer  of  the 
former,  and  more  and  more  of  the  latter,  without  curtailing  the 
independence  that  the  college  boy  must  be  granted. 


The  Gold  in  the  Gold 

How  little  serves  to  purchase  happiness ! 

Yet  scorn  not  money  wherewith  wise  men  buy 

I^ot  idleness  but  liberty, — the  high 
Rare  privilege  in  labor  to  express 
The  whole  best  self!     Oh  they  themselves  possess 

For  use  they  will;  their  hearts  they  satisfy 

With  work  they  choose,  wherein  hope's  pictures  lie ; 
Their  way  is  smoothed;  straight  onward  they  may  press 

But  oh,  the  poor  who  fail,  by  penury  driven 
To  irksome  paths,  the  fit  way  being  crossed 

By  iron  barriers ;  all  the  strong  years  given, — 

Manhood  enslaved  till  circumstance  controls, — 
For  means  to  live,  while  Hf e  itself  is  lost ! 

Holy  the  gold  that  ransoms  captive  souls ! 

Stokely  S.  Fishbe. 


The  Training  of  the   Industrial   Teacher 

By  Arland  D.  Weeks,  Peofessok  of  Education, 
IToETH  Dakota  Agrioulturai.  College,  Fargo. 

jjHJniiiiiiiaiiHiiiiiiiit*oKTUISrATELY  it  is  no  longer  questioned  that 
I  w-f  I  special  training  for  teachers  is  necessary.  Germany 
I  r  I  and  France  train  and  test  all  teachers  before  they 
I  I   enter  service.     In  the  United  States  nearly  three 

SiiiiiiiiiiiiidiiiiiiiiiiiieS  hundred  colleges  and  universities  have  established 
I  I    courses     for     training     teachers.       Nearly     every 

I  I    state    has    from    one    to    twelve    public    normal 

4»3iiiiiiiiiiiiaNiiiiiiiiiifi>  schools.  Pedagogical  preparation  is  generally  re- 
quired for  teaching  positions  throughout  the  public  school  sys- 
tem. Indeed,  the  professional  teacher  has  driven  the  non- 
professional into  the  most  poorly  paid  positions  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, village  and  city  positions  being  filled  by  the  trained  teacher. 
The  days  are  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close  when  any  person  may 
teach  without  at  least  a  modicum  of  vocational  or  professional 
preparation. 

Vocational  training  is  required  for  the  lawyer,  physician,  den- 
tist, trained  nurse,  electrician,  barber  and  forester,  and  the  hitherto 
unskilled  vocations  of  agriculture  and  housekeeping  are  being 
professionalized.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  pleasing  to  believe 
that  the  education  and  development  of  childhood  and  youth,  a 
process  the  most  fundamental  and  strategic  in  social  economy,  is 
no  longer  felt  to  be  the  one  employment  for  which  special  training 
is  not  required. 

The  problem  of  training  the  industrial  teacher  is  not  essentially 
different  from  that  of  training  any  teacher.  It  has  been  a  half 
accepted  view  that  almost  any  sort  of  teacher  would  do  to  teach 
industrial  subjects.  This  view  is  false  and  unjust.  The  child 
who  studies  agriculture  or  any  of  the  so-called  industrial  branches 
is  entitled  to  as  good  instruction  as  any  other  child.  Teachers  of 
partial  education  and  little  skill  are  no  more  wanted  to  teach 
industrial  subjects  than  they  are  wanted  to  teach  other  subjects, 
nor  will  it  do  to  call  the  industrial  teacher  a  "special''  teacher, 
and  thus  excuse  the  lack  of  professional  qualifications.     Really 
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any  teacher  today  is  a  special  teacher,  that  is  to  say,  a  teacher  of 
certain  special  subjects.  But  culture,  breadth  of  information 
and  grasp  of  educational  principles  are  necessary  in  all  cases. 

Says  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey,  speaking  of  the  training  of  teachers  of 
agriculture:  "The  training  of  teachers  for  the  group  of  subjects 
embraced  under  the  term  'agriculture'  can  not  be  isolated  from 
other  training.  It  is  not  alone  a  question  of  giving  the  teachers 
the  necessary  technical  knowledge  and  skill  in  agricultural  sub- 
jects, but  also  of  providing  training  and  experience  in  methods  of 
teaching,  and  in  developing  a  point  of  view  and  a  right  estimate 
of  education  in  general.  There  is  great  danger  in  the  technical 
teaching  of  agriculture,  even  though  it  be  well  taught,  if  the  teacher 
is  not  also  well  grounded  in  the  social  and  pedagogical  principles 
and  problems  involved  in  all  education ;  and  any  such  irrelevant  or 
unrelated  teaching  will  in  the  end  react  disastrously  on  the  very 
movement  that  it  is  intended  to  promote." 

What  Dr.  Bailey  says  applies  as  well  to  teachers  of  domestic 
science  and  manual  training.  In  fact,  there  is  no  place  in  the 
public  school  system  for  any  but  master  workmen.  Well  balanced 
views  of  educational  aims,  means,  problems  and  principles  are  not 
gained  over  night,  but  teaching  that  is  misguided  and  confused  is 
a  grave  misfortune. 

The  preparation  of  the  industrial  teacher  involves  a  combina- 
tion of  three  kinds  of  subject  matter.  The  industrial  teacher 
should  be  in  touch  with  the  best  in  literature  and  general  science. 
He  should  be  cultured  and  refined.  The  demand  which  the  cul- 
tivated world  makes  upon  the  educated  person  he  should  be  able 
to  meet.  First,  then,  let  us  say  a  knowledge  of  cultural  and 
academic  subjects.  Second,  knowledge  and  skill. in  the  industrial 
branches  taught.  A  large  part  of  the  industrial  teacher's  prepa- 
ration should  consist  of  this.  The  teacher  of  agriculture  must 
know  agriculture,  its  spirit,  atmosphere  and  possibilities.  A  mere 
perfunctory  smattering  does  not  suffice.  A  four  year  college 
course  with  agriculture  in  the  ascendant  is  none  too  much.  There 
is  a  tendency  today  to  short  circuit  the  industrial  teacher's  indus- 
trial preparation.  This  is  an  error,  which  perhaps  must  be  tol- 
erated for  a  while.  It  is  not  fair  to  industrial  subjects  to  have 
them  taught  superficially  by  persons  with  but  the  slightest  techni- 
cal experience  in  the  subject  offered.     Self  teaching  schemes  for 
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manual  training  represent  the  extreme  point  in  the  tendency  to 
present  industrial  work  superficially.  Intensive  and  sympathetic 
knowledge  of  the  newer  subjects  is  a  prerequisite  to  their  success- 
ful presentation. 

Third,  pedagogical  or  educational  training.  This  includes  the 
history  of  education,  child  and  general  psychology,  methods  and 
principles  of  teaching,  a  philosophy  or  evaluation  of  education, 
school  organization  and  administration,  school  law  and  compara- 
tive legislation,  methods  of  educational  observation  and  research, 
and  a  familiarity  with  present  day  problems  and  educational 
progress  in  this  and  other  countries.  The  industrial  teacher  should 
not  be  dazed  on  finding  himself  in  a  conference  of  educators  or 
among  well  versed  instructors  from  the  public  schools.  He  should 
be  able  to  hold  his  own  in  educational  meetings  or  in  the  profes- 
sional press.  He  8houl<J  especially  be  conversant  with  the  bear- 
ings of  industrial  teaching  upon  the  social  order. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  menace  to  democracy  today  is  the  pur- 
biindness  of  the  industrial  teacher  or  advocate  who,  by  over-empha- 
sis of  trade  school  subject  matter  plays  into  the  hands  of  interests 
that  desire  skilled  hands  rather  than  skilled  heads.  We  must  not 
forget  that  along  with  industrial  training  there  should  be  civic, 
moral  and  rationalizing  instruction.  The  manufacturer  that 
seeks  boys  who  will  not  want  to  rise,  who  will  be  content  with 
mere  factory  routine,  should  not  find  his  views  carried  out  by  the 
teacher.  We  want  men,  whole  men,  and  good  citizens  rather  than 
mere  operatives.  Broad  professional  training  for  the  industrial 
teacher  will  be  good  ballast. 

Actual  experience  in  teaching  and  observation  of  effective  in- 
blindness  of  the  industrial  teacher  or  advocate  who,  by  over-empha- 
tors  who  might  profit  by  criticism  of  their  methods.  How  much 
more  would  the  prospective  public  school  teacher  profit  by  timely 
suggestions  and  supervision  ?  In  fact  the  differentiation  of  train- 
ing between  the  industrial  teacher  and  others  is  chiefly  in  the 
kind  of  subject  matter  to  be  taught.  Aside  from  this  difference 
the  training  of  the  industrial  teacher  does  not  greatly  diverge. 
On  the  side  of  professional  and  liberal  culture  the  industrial 
teacher  should  be  fully  equipped. 

The  well  trained  industrial  teacher  has  not  arrived  as  yet  very 
generally  either  in  Europe  or  America.    The  compounding  of  the 
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necessary  elements  of  preparation  has  but  recently  been  under- 
taken. When,  however,  general  knowledge,  technical  knowledge 
and  knowledge  of  the  pedagogic  arts  and  sciences  are  blended, 
under  favorable  auspices,  the  product  will  do  honor  to  the  best 
traditions  and  ideals  of  the  educational  profession. 

Under  recent  act  of  congress  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts  throughout  the  country  are  authorized  to  train 
teachers,  funds  being  designated  for  ''providing  courses  for  the 
special  preparation  of  instructors  for  teaching  the  elements  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts."  A  large  number  of  these  insti- 
tutions are  now  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  teachers,  and  others 
are  planning  teachers'  courses.  The  state  normal  schools  in  the 
various  states  will  very  likely  develop  courses  that  will  enable 
teachers  to  present  in  the  elementary  schools  the  rudiments  of 
industrial  subject  matter.  But  for  the  supervision  of  such  teach- 
ing and  for  doing  the  class  work  which  the  high  schools,  whether 
general  or  industrial,  should  present,  the  broadly  trained  indus- 
trial teacher — the  college  graduate  with  special  preparation  for 
teaching  the  industrial  subjects — will  be  imperatively  demanded. 
!For  such  specialists  we  must  look  to  the  institutions  where  the 
elements  of  preparation  may  be  properly  combined.  The  eyes  of 
the  country  will  be  turned  upon  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts  in  their  efforts  to  supply  one  of  the  most  important 
demands  of  modem  education — adequately  trained  industrial 
teachers. 


Further  Thoughts  on  the  Teaching  of  Modern 

Languages 

By  Anna  G.  Diehl,  Instructor  of  Modern  Languages 
AND  Music,   Formal   College   of  Vocal  Art, 

Kewark,  ]N'ew  Jersey. 

|3iiiiiiiiiiuDiiiiiiiiniic|oE  several  years  past  I  have  been  impressed  with 
-      ^^       I    the  thought  that  a  word  to  the  American  people 


Ih         I   from    an   experienced    foreign    teacher   would    be 
2  I   appropriate,  but  I  had  to  acquire  more  experience, 

$iiiiiiiiiiiiinHiiiiiiiiiic$   ^^^  gather  more  material  so  as  to  be  able  to  make 
I  I    my  appeal  successful   and  to   the  point.     Before 

=  I    coining  to  this  country  eight  years  ago,  I  had  the 

^jiimiiiiiiiDmiiiiiiiiit^  opportunity  to  teach  German,  French  and  English, 
in  almost  every  country  of  Europe,  to  all  kinds  of  nations.  When 
I  started  to  teach  in  this  country,  I  hoped  for  a  wonderful  success 
—  Americans  being  known  in  our  European  countries  as  the 
brightest,  the  farthest  advanced,  the  most  aggressive;  in  a  word, 
if  I  am  allowed  to  use  the  coloring  of  a  little  slang,  as  being  "it." 
Shall  I  say  I  feel  disappointed  or  discouraged?  No,  I  am  not, 
but  my  experience  has  convinced  me  most  imperatively  that  there 
is  something  wrong  in  the  method  of  teaching  foreign  languages 
in  this  country.  In  saying  this,  I  may  strike  the  sympathetic 
chord  of  many  a  heart,  thinking  as  I  do  about  this  theme,  being 
connected  with  it  as  I  am.  How  I  wish  I  could  find  the  right 
words  to  express  just  exactly  what  I  know  so  well.  It  seems, 
Americans  start  their  foreign  languages  in  too  advanced  an  age. 
This  is  the  foremost  difficulty  in  getting  the  wished-for  results. 
It  is  evident  that  young  ladies  of  sixteen  to  nineteen  years  age 
cannot  adapt  themselves  any  more  to  the  absolutely  necessary 
discipline  and  methods  a  beginner  requires,  so  as  to  have  the  right 
results  for  the  acquiring  of  a  foreign  language.  To  them  the 
routine  seems  somewhat  dry  and  uninteresting,  whereas  a  younger 
child  eagerly  takes  in  the  very  first  steps.  There  is,  for  instance, 
the  shape  of  the  mouth  for  the  different  vowels,  the  phonetic  sounds 
of    the    consonants,     a     most    important    factor    for    a    pure 
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pronunciation  both  in  French  and  German.  I  would  rather,  as  a 
teacher,  hear  a  well  pronounced  sentence  and  understand  the  words, 
placed  maybe  not  so  perfectly,  than  to  listen  to  the  most  correct 
French  sentence,  pronounced  so  atrociously  that  no  matter  how 
hard  you  listen  and  strain  your  intellect,  you  cannot  make  head 
or  tail  of  it.  Little  do  Americans  realize  that  age  and  willingness 
are  the  two  most  prominent  factors  which  create  full  harmony 
between  scholar  and  teacher.  I,  therefore  as  an  experienced 
educator  with  the  best  intentions  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  parents  and  school  principals  of  this  country,  after  the  many 
disappointments  I  went  through,  would  advise  that  children  whose 
parents  are  anxious  for  them  to  secure  the  best  results  for  later 
life  in  their  foreign  languages  should  be  sent  as  early  as  five  years 
old  to  a  kindergarten  based  on  elementary  teaching  of  both  French 
and  German,  combined  with  the  learning  of  those  charming 
popular  songs,  with  their  thrilling,  sweet  melodies  and  words, 
that  so  many  a  time  have  brought  back  to  the  mind  of  mothers  and 
grandmothers  the  early  years  of  their  own  happy  childhood.  I  am 
sure,  the  woes  and  puzzles  of  ever  so  many  school  principals  would 
be  at  an  end,  for  nobody  but  they  and  their  foreign  faculty  realize 
the  eminent  difficulties  in  placing  satisfactorily  in  the  different 
grades,  young  ladies  entering  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  nineteen 
years,  who  have  had  no,  or  no  thorough  methodical  training  in 
French  or  German.  American  parents  need  somewhat  to  be  roused 
to  the  fact  that  speaking  foreign  languages  in  itself  is  an  important 
element  of  culture. 

Another  disadvantageous  side  of  this  momentous  question  I 
think  will  be  done  away  with  in  following  the  given  advice  of  an 
early  instruction.  I  am  speaking  of  a  preparatory  drilling  to  enter 
college.  The  very  mention  of  the  latter  instantly  used  to,  and  still 
does,  stifle  my  most  ardent  wish  to  enter  a  position  in  a  school. 
The  curtailing  of  our  beautiful  languages  just  for  a  narrow 
purpose,  is  to  us  a  heart  rending  fact,  but  I  realize  the  meaning 
and  the  necessity  thereof  more  and  more,  if,  as  I  above  said,  young 
ladies  have  no,  or  an  insufficient  instruction  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
which  necessitates  a  hurried,  condensed  heaping  up  of  French  and 
German  so  as  not  to  cripple  or  keep  back  the  whole  English 
education.  Therefore,  would  it  not  make  matters  on  all  sides 
ever   so    much    easier,    if   it   were    made    possible    that    young 
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children  should  be  able  to  enter  as  early  as  five  years  old 
what  I  would  like  to  term-  ^'foreign  kindergartens/'  inculcating 
the  elementary  steps  of  French  and  German,  and  by  this,  doing 
aAvay  with  almost  insurmountable  hindrances  in  later  years  ? 

Thus  the  ground  will  be  prepared,  the  seed  sown,  and  I  am 
positive,  a  surprising  result  will  be  ours,  ours,  who  for  almost  a 
life-time  have  been  laboring  under  such  unbearable  conditions  as 
to  make  of  us  grouchy,  embittered  pedagogs. 

Let  us  rise  to  the  occasion,  let  us  become  Pestalozzis,  Froebels, 
Comeniuses  in  the  requirements  of  our  own  up-to-date  age,  and 
thus  create  a  generation  with  more  developed,  broadened  tastes 
for  highest  culture,  able  to  appreciate  and  discern  in  their  original 
language,  deep  meanings  of  a  Goethe,  Schiller,  Buckert,  Eacine, 
Corneille,  Moliere,  La  Fontaine. 


Fair    Liberty 

By  Mary  Halt.  Leonard. 

Fair  Liberty,  the  radiant  star 

Upon  thy  forehead  shines  afar 
With  heavenly  lustre.    Thy  Evangel  rings 

With  joyfnl  prophecies ;  it  sings 
Of  Paradise,  and  hope  eternal  brings. 
It  tells  of  broken  fetters,  eyes  once  blind 
Seeing  again,  new^  courage  for  mankind, 
Eeleasing  from  the  curse   of  Eden's   fall. 
Full  opportunity  for  each  and  all, 
Kich  store  of  blessings  for  a  world  set  free 

From  sin  and  misery. 

At  thy  incentive  timorous  souls  are  stirred 
To  valiant  deeds.     Inspiring  songs  are  heard. 
Thou  art  the  warrior's  aim,  the  patriot's  hope, 

The  universe  thy   scope. 
Yet  in  the  toilworn  heart  that  opens  well 
Its  swinging  portal  thou  wilt  come  to  dwell, 

And  where  the  mind  is  free 

Is  thy  best  empery. 

Slow  are  thy  steps,  O  Daughter  of  the  Light, 
Yet  still  the  dawning  crimsons  on  our  sight, 
Driving  away  the  shadows  of  the  night. 
And  never  backward  shall  thy  footsteps  be, 
Freedom  at  length  to  every  land  and  race 
Is  of  thy  promised  grace. 

The  pledge  is  sure  and  we 

Hope  on  and  wait  for  thee ; 

And  this  is  the  goal  we  see. 

That  when  God  and  man  agree 

Then  cometh  Liberty. 


Examination  Questions  for  "  The  House  of  Seven  Gables  " 

Maud  E.  Kingsley. 

1.  Mention  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  characteristics  of  Haw- 
thorne's works  of  fiction.  Show  that  these  characteristics  are  in  evi- 
dence in  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 

2.  From  a  study  of  The  House  of  The  Seven  Gables  and  from 
what  you  have  learned  regarding  the  peculiarities  of  Hawthorne's 
work,  draw  a  comparison  between  Hawthorne's  novels  and  other  novels 
of  repute  with  which  you  are  familiar. 

3.  Give  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  Hawthorne.  ''Episodes  from 
the  writer  s  own  family  history  furnish  the  groundwork  of  this  novel.** 
— Enumerate  those  episodes  and  explain  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
woven  into  the  story. 

4.  In  describing  his  novel,  Hawthorne  said,  "All  hut  thirty  or 
forty  pages  of  the  story  refer  to  the  present  time"  Give  an  abstract 
of  these  introductory  pages  and  explain  their  bearing  upon  the  story 
proper.  Give  the  date  of  the  action  of  the  story.  Where  is  the  scene 
of  the  story  laid? 

5.  Describe  in  full  the  character  of  Colonel  Pyncheon.  Why  is 
a  detailed  description  of  his  person  and  character  necessary  in  the 
study  of  the  story  ? 

6.  What  question  of  moral  obligation  does  the  author  raise  in  the 
introduction  to  The  House  of  The  Seven  Gables.  How  does  he 
solve  the  question  as  the  story  is  developed? 

7.  Repeat  the  "Maule  curse"  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  pronounced.  What  part  does  it  play  in  the  development  of  the 
story  ?    At  what  point  are  you  first  reminded  of  it  ? 

8.  Give  a  character  sketch  of  Hepzibah.  Of  what  does  Hawthorne 
intend  her  to  be  a  type  ?  By  what  episodes  does  the  scene  of  the  first 
day's  shop-keeping  bring  out  Hepzibah's  most  conspicuous  traits  of 
character?    Describe  each  episode. 

9.  When  does  Clifford  come  into  the  tale  ?  Is  he  directly  or  indi- 
rectly brought  first  to  the  reader's  notice?    Explain  and  illustrate. 

10.  Tell  the  story  of  Clifford.  Show  the  extent  to  which  he  is 
connected  with  the  plot  of  the  novel.  Give  a  brief  character  sketch 
of  Clifford.  Does  he  seem  to  you  a  pleasing  or  an  unpleasing  per- 
sonage ? 

11.  How  is  Clifford's  character  revealed,  by  action,  by  conversa- 
tion, or  by  some  other  method  ?  Illustrate. 

12.  Justify  the  author's  apparent  fondness  for  Clifford.  How 
does  Hawthorne  characterize  that  selfishness  which  is  the  most  prom- 
inent trait  in  Clifford's  character. 
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18.  Give  reasons  why  the  adjective  "morbid^^  is  so  often  used  in 
descriptions  of  this  novel.  Which  of  the  actors  in  the  story  serves 
as  a  striking  contrast  to  these  morbid  elements? 

14.  Tell  the  story  of  Phoebe.  Draw  a  word  picture  of  her  in  each  of 
five  different  scenes  6f  the  story.  How  does  she  aid  in  the  plot  de- 
velopment ? 

15.  Describe  The  House  of  The  Seven  Gables  in  each  of  its 
various  aspects.  Carry  out  Hawthorne^s  idea  that  "the  house  is  sym- 
bolical of  the  family." 

16.  What  is  the  theme  of  The  House  of  The  Seven"  Gables? 
The  plot?  Tli^'^Moyal ?  Of  these  features  which  does  the  author 
regard  least  important  ? 

17.  Tell  the  story  of  Holgrave.  What  sort  of  a  man  did  he  seem 
to  the  author  ?  What  sort  of  a  man  does  he  seem  to  you  ?  What  pur- 
pose is  served  by  the  story  of  his  life  which  Holgrave  relates? 

18.  Describe  the  devices  by  which  the  author  envelops  his  story 
in  an  atmosphere  of  mystery  throughout.  Illustrate  the  author's 
method  of  disclosing  a  fact  to  his  readers  by  means  of  mysterious 
hints. 

19.  Point  out  those  descriptive  passages  which  seem  to  you  most 
excellent.  Reproduce  the  description  of  the  scene  from  the  arched 
window  and  of  night  in  the  empty  house.  Why  should  the  death  of 
Judge  Pyncheon  be  criticised  as  "the  most  over-described  incident  in 
the  English  language"? 

20.  What  does  Hawthorne  mean  by  saying,  (1)  "It  seemed  Clif- 
ford's nature  to  he  a  Sybarite";  (2)  "Life  is  made  up  of  marble  and 
mud"? 

21.  In  what  way  is  the  plot  of  The  House  of  The  Seven  Gables 
connected  with  the  witchcraft  persecutions  of  the  seventeenth  century  ? 
Describe  these  witchcraft  superstitions  as  manifested  in  Salem. 

22.  Hawthorne  calls  The  House  of  The  Seven  Gables  a  ro- 
mance, not  a  novel.  What  is  the  distinction  between  the  two  classes 
of  fiction? 

23.  Point  out  the  few  humorous  touches  in  this  gloomy  story.  How 
would  you  describe  the  quality  of  Hawthorne's  humor? 

24.  Compare  the  daily  life  in  the  'New  England  of  1850  with  that 
of  today,  using  the  material  furnished  by  the  text. 

25.  Mention  the  scenes  which  stood  out  most  clearly  in  your  mind 
after  you  had  finished  reading  the  story.  What  philosophical  and  re- 
flective passages  did  you  remember  best  ? 


American  Notes — Editorial 

The  Bureau  of  Education  describes  as  follows,  an  admirable  plan 
whereby  the  high  school  at  McComb  City,  Miss.,  and  the  Illinois 
Central  Eailroad  co-operate,  boys  in  the  high  school  earning  from  $12 
to  $18  a  month  regularly  while  attending  school.  The  boys  attend 
school  one  day  and  w^ork  in  the  railroad  shops  the  next.  The  "stu- 
dent apprentices",  as  they  are  called,  are  paid  for  their  work  in  the 
shops,  the  minimum  wage  being  12  cents  an  hour.  After  four  years 
of  combined  high  school  attendance  and  shop  work,  the  boy  is  pre- 
pared to  enter  college  or  draw  a  man's  pay  at  his  trade. 

The  railroad  officials  declare  that  after  actual  tests  it  is  shown  tliat 
the  plan  of  co-operation  is  not  only  feasible,  but  that  it  is  working  out 
in  a  manner  entirely  satisfactory,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  for  the  best 
interest  of  the  railroad  company  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  the  appren- 
ticeship system  as  far  as  possible  with  co-operative  apprentices.  Su- 
perintendent Hughes,  of  the  school  system,  is  equally  enthusiastic 
over  results  from  the  school's  point  of  view.  He  believes  the  plan 
offers  one  solution  of  the  problem  of  keeping  boys  in  school;  that  it 
fosters  a  boy's  spirit  of  independence  and  satisfies  his  commendable 
ambition  to  get  into  the  game  of  life. 

A  very  thoroughgoing  experiment  along  the  same  general  line  is 
being  tried  in  the  Bureau  of  Printing  at  Manila,  P.  I.  and  may  be 
said  to  have  now  passed  the  experimental  stage  and  to  have  become  a 
permanent  institution.  It  is  interestingly  described  by  Samuel  H. 
Musick,  Craftsman  Instructor,  Bureau  of  Printing,  and  affords  one 
of  the  best  demonstrations  of  the  profound  significance  and  value  of 
technical  and  vocational  education  that  can  be  found  anywhere.  We 
believe  our  readers  will  be  grateful  to  us  for  giving  them  the  following 
suggestive  paragraphs  from  Mr.  Musick's  brochure: 

"Although  this  is  an  age  of  specialization,  it  is  believed  that  the 
most  efficient  workman  is  one  trained  in  all  of  the  operations  per- 
taining to  his  trade,  making  him  more  adaptable  as  a  competent  spe- 
cialist. This  method  also  provides  a  mobile  force,  advantageous  alike 
to  employer  and  employed. 

"A  system  of  instruction  whereby  each  workman  becomes  thoroughly 
conversant  with  all  of  the  details  of  his  trade  makes  him  superior  to 
that  neglected  class  which  is  subjected  to  a  monotonous  grind  on  one 
class  of  work.  It  places  him  thoroughly  in  line  with  the  principles  of 
so-called  scientific  management,  because  during  his  apprenticeship  he 
unconsciously  acquires  much  of  what  such  systems  are  now  endeavor- 
ing to  establish. 

"The  first  class-period  of  six  months  is  considered  ample  in  which 
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to  determine  an  apprentice's  fitness  for  the  trade  to  which  he  has 
been  assigned.  If  he  shows  inaptitude,  particularly  with  respect  to 
mechanical  details,  he  is  advised  to  seek  other  fields  of  labor.  Justice 
to  the  employee  as  well  as  to  the  employer  demands  frankness  in  a 
matter  that  influences  the  formative  period  of  a  boy's  life.  If  an 
apprentice  demonstrates  aptitude  during  his  first  class-period  but  is 
unable  to  qualify  for  promotion  within  the  prescribed  period  of  six 
months,  he  is  retained  in  the  class  until  he  has  thoroughly  mastered 
the  specialties  of  that  class  period.  The  extension,  however,  in  no 
case  exceeds  three  months.  If,  after  three  months'  extension,  an  ap- 
prentice fails  to  qualify  for  promotion,  he  is  separated  from  the  ser- 
vice. It  has  been  demonstrated  that  changing  an  apprentice's  classi- 
fication, with  a  corresponding  increase  in  compensation,  confers  a  mark 
of  distinction  and  gives  him  an  incentive  to  maintain  his  interest  in 
the  work.  As  new  kinds  of  work  are  introduced  at  the  beginning  of 
each  class  period,  it  may  readily  be  surmised  that  an  apprentice  will 
put  forth  his  best  efforts  to  master  the  specialties  of  his  current  class 
in  order  to  advance  from  the  monotony  of  a  class-end  period  to  the 
welcome  change  afforded  by  new  duties. 

"A  prerequisite  to  the  success  of  any  apprenticeship  system  is  the 
employment  of  instructors  who  are  thoroughly  skilled  in  their  work. 
They  must  have  not  only  unusual  ability  and  the  faculty  of  imparting 
their  knowledge,  but  also,  what  is  more  important,  the  disposition  to 
impart  that  knowledge  in  the  freest  manner  and  to  the  fullest  extent. 

"In  the  Bureau  of  Printing  the  attitude  of  a  craftsman  instructor 
toward  an  apprentice  is  similar  to  that  of  a  teacher  and  pupil  in  a 
school.  The  instructor  instills  into  the  mind  of  the  student  the 
importance  of  exerting  every  effort  toward  attaining  efficiency.  The 
apprentice  is  given  a  scheduled  task  and  shown  the  proper  manner  in 
which  it  should  be  performed.  He  is  never  permitted  to  become  a 
mere  animated  machine.  Instructors  take  a  personal  interest  in  the 
work  of  each  apprentice,  carefully  explaining  every  operation.  The 
apprentice  is  never  forced  to  acquire  his  knowledge  through  chance  con- 
tact with  other  workmen.  *  *  * 

"The  success  which  has  attended  the  technical  training  of  appren- 
tices in  the  Bureau  of  Printing  has  demonstrated  beyond  peradven- 
ture  that  the  application  of  system  to  vocational  training  will  produce 
efficient  workmen  in  any  of  the  skilled  trades." 


A  subject  which  should  be  taken  up  frequently  for  discussion  in 
teachers'  meetings,  parents'  associations,  and  similar  organizations, 
is  the  street  manners  of  the  pupils  in  our  schools.  In  very  many  in- 
stances the  groups  of  children  passing  to  and  from  school  are  centers 
of  offensive  words  and  actions  which  are  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization 
and  a  menace  to  society.  Profanity,  obscenity,  uncouth  antics,  rough- 
ness amounting  to  assault,  insults  to  women  and  aged  people,  malicious 
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mischief  resulting  in  broken  windows,  the  ruin  of  flower  beds  and 
valuable  shade  trees,  the  larceny  of  fruit,  the  defacement  of  buildings, 
fences,  etc.,  all  these  are  common  happenings  in  the  neighborhood  of 
some  school  houses.  Sometimes  they  are  endured  and  even  condoned 
on  the  plea  that  they  are  the  thoughtless  deeds  of  those  who  are  "only 
school  children.^'  But  for  the  children's  own  sakes,  if  not  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  suifer  from  them,  such  things  should  be  stopped. 
Such  lawlessness  if  permitted,  becomes  a  veritable  school  of  vice  which 
trains  our  young  people  for  careers  of  crime.  It  is  witliin  the  power 
of  parents  and  school  authorities  to  combine  and  stop  them.  It  is  a 
duty  which  confronts  us  and  which  should  not  be  shunned  because 
it  is  disagreeable.  The  welfare  of  our  children,  the  good  name  of  the 
communit}^,  and  the  vital  interests  of  society  are  all  at  stake.  Shall 
we  not  keep  everlastingly  at  it  until  we  have  rooted  out  these  common 
evils  and  taught  our  children  to  be  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  in 
school  and  on  the  way  to  and  from  school,  as  well  as  at  home  and  in  the 
presence  of  their  parents  and  older  friends  ? 

In  the  above  connection  we  wish  to  say  a  word  about  the  relation 
of  the  sexes  in  the  school  life.  It  has  come  to  our  notice  that  in  many 
localities  there  is  a  carelessness  and  looseness  of  attitude  toward  each 
other  on  the  part  of  the  boys  and  girls,  that  is  ominous  for  the  future 
and  that  imposes  a  present  obligation  upon  parents  and  teachers  to  use 
their  best  endeavors  to  bring  about  a  change.  The  evils  referred  to 
arise  from  immaturity  and  thoughtlessness  for  the  most  part,  but  lead 
almost  inevitably  to  habits  and  practices  later  on  which  are  exceed- 
ingly serious.  The  boys  should  be  instructed  in  the  manly  qualities  of 
courtesy  and  chivalry  toward  the  girls.  They  should  learn  to  respect 
womanhood  and  to  stand  as  the  protectors  of  the  girls  of  their  school 
in  all  things  that  require  the  exercise  of  self-forgetfulness,  courage, 
masculine  endurance  and  physical  strength.  The  girls,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  in  their  keeping,  very  largely,  the  ideals  which  the  boys 
shall  be  led  to  form  of  womanhood  and  of  womanly  modesty  and 
virtue.  If  they  allow  liberties,  whether  of  word  or  act,  that  should  be 
forbidden,  they  not  only  degrade  themselves,  but  they  lower  also  the 
moral  standards  of  the  boys,  of  the  school,  of  the  community  and  of 
the  race.  The  appeal  should  be  made  not  infrequently  to  the  girls  of 
our  public  schools  to  keep  themselves  pure  and  clean  and  sweet,  as 
they  will  by  and  by  wish  that  they  had,  when  some  true  man  asks 
them  to  unite  their  fortunes  with  his  in  that  tenderest  and  most 
enduring  of  all  unions  which  God  himself  has  ordained  for 
our  temporal  and  eternal  good.  If  we  can  only  get  them 
to  stop  and  think,  and  make  them  realize  how  much  they  are 
doing  for  the  boys  themselves  in  keeping  them  in  their  place 
and  elevating  their  ideals  of  true  womanhood,  we  shall  be  doing  for 
the  girls  and  for  the  boys   alike  the  greatest  and  most   beautiful 
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service.  We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  dangers  of  a  careless  and  loose 
attitude  toward  these  matters,  great  and  ominous  as  these  dangers 
are.  It  is  better  to  make  our  appeal  to  the  positive,  constructive  ideals, 
— to  the  inherent  manliness  of  the  boys  and  womanliness  of  the  girls. 
Such  appeals  seldom  fail  to  do  good.  But  of  all  mistakes,  let  us  not 
make  the  fatal  one  of  silence.  False  modesty  has  numbered  its  victims 
b^^  the  thousand.  Let  us  no  longer  permit  it  to  take  its  toll  from  the 
boys  and  girls  in  our  public  schools. 

Dr.  George  Ketschensteiner,  the  German  vocational  expert,  is  enthu- 
siastic in  his  estimates  of  the  success  of  the  American  public  schools 
in  the  work  of  assimilating  foreigners.  "What  the  great  cities  have 
been  doing  in  transforming  immigrants  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
into  thinking  citizens,"  he  declares,  "seems  to  me  from  my  personal 
observations  in  the  country  itself  to  be  unexampled  in  the  history  of 
education  of  civilized  natio:9s." 


The  Ohio  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Education 
and  Eural  Life  published  recently  an  illustrated  pamphlet  giving  de- 
tails about  more  than  thirty  lecturers  and  their  subjects  which  are 
available  in  country  communities  throughout  the  state,  at  prices  that 
range  from  five  to  eighteen  dollars.  Some  excellent  suggestions  are 
made  concerning  the  value  of  such  lecture  courses  to  the  young  peo- 
ple of  the  rural  communities,  thousands  of  whom  by  this  means  might 
be  brought  "into  touch  with  a  great,  cultured  soul  who  has  a  thrilling 
message,  capable .  of  firing  the  ambition  of  a  boy  or  awakening  the 
slumbering  ideals  of  a  girl."  The  following  instructions  are  given  on 
the  subject  of  "How  to  Get  a  Course  of  Lectures  and  Entertain- 
ments." 

"First. — Have  a  community  mass-meeting  to  determine  how  expen- 
sive a  course  can  be  sustained  and  to  elect  a  lecture-course  committee. 

Second. — This  committee  should  immediately  make  a  selection  of 
talent  from  this  Booklet  and  write  to  the  members  of  the  Bureau  thus 
selected  for  their  engagement  and  an  arrangement  of  dates. 

Third. — Advertise  the  local  course  and  sell  season  tickets. 

Fourth. — Get  everybody  throughout  the  countryside  to  attend  the 
lectures  and  entertainments. 

Note. — It  is  also  suggested  that  a  half  dozen  persons  of  the  com- 
munity get  together  and  pledge  themselves  to  be  financially  responsible 
for  the  success  of  the  course.  As  a  course  of  five  numbers  can  be  se- 
cured for  $100,  or  less,  the  loss  in  the  event  of  failure  could  not  be 
burdensome  to  any  one  individual,  and  a  great  amount  of  good  would 
come  to  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  the  community. 

Eural  churches,  Sunday  schools,  public  schools,  and  local  clubs  may 
be  enabled  to  raise  funds  for  their  organizations  by  patronizing  this 
Bureau. 

Let  there  be  something  doing  in  the  open  country." 


Foreign   Notes 

England.  University  extension.  The  movement  for  turning  uni- 
versity teaching  to  the  service  of  working  men  in  England  has  passed 
through  several  stages,  of  which  the  latest  is  that  of  tutorial  classes 
established  by  the  joint  action  of  representatives  of  a  university  and  of 
the  working  people.  This  form  of  university  extension  started  in 
Oxford,  and  although  other  universities  have  adopted  it,  the  Oxford 
center  leads.  The  purpose  here  is  to  call  attention  to  the  possible 
outcome  of  this  enterprise  in  the  after  career  of  the  working-class 
students  as  discussed  in  a  report  of  the  classes  issued  by  the  Clarendon 
Press,  Oxford. 

Among  the  positions  of  responsibility  held  by  working  people,  for  the 
efficient  discharge  of  which  higher  education  is  essential,  the  following 
are  enumerated:  Officers  of  trade  unions  and  co-operative  societies; 
representatives  of  labor  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  other  public 
bodies ;  teachers  of  the  tutorial  classes.  "With  respect  to  the  first  class 
of  positions,  it  appears  that  "There  are  in  Great  Britain  1,153  trade 
unions  (some  of  them  with  several  hundred  branches),  237  trade 
councils,  93  federations  of  trade  unions,  6  federations  of  trade  coun- 
cils, 3  Parliamentary  Committees  appointed  by  trade  union  con- 
gresses, 209  conciliation  and  arbitration  boards,  389  friendly  societies, 
and  2,646  workmen's  co-operative  societies.'' 

The  numbers  suggest  a  very  broad  and  inviting  field  of  effort,  whose 
importance  to  the  working  people  is  even  less  than  to  the  general 
welfare.  This  consideration  has  led  the  university  to  adopt  measures 
looking  to  the  eventual  admission  of  select  students  from  the  classes 
of  workmen  for  a  period  of  residential  study  at  Oxford  leading  to  a 
special  certificate.  In  relation  to  this  movement  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Trade  Union  Congress  at  its  session  in  September  last, 
are  significant.  They  instructed  their  Parliamentary  committee  to 
press  for  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission,  which  shall  have 
on  it  a  majority  of  representatives  elected  by  the  trade  unions  and 
among  many  matters  the  Commission  is  instructed  to  inquire  into : — 

"The  finances  of  the  universities  and  of  the  great  public  schools; 
and  to  issue  a  report  containing  a  statement  of  the  history  and  present 
value  of  those  endowments  which  were  originally  intended  for  the 
poor." 


The  Movement  for  Modern  Studies  in  Germany.  When 
Nietzsche,  several  years  ago,  denounced  the  faults  of  German  educa- 
tion which  "  made  a  machine  of  the  student,"  his  voice  was  that  of 
one  crying  in  the  wilderness  without  echo  or  response.  Today  the 
opponents  of  the  gymnasium  system,  as  it  has  developed,  are  numerous 
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and  they  are  becoming  every  day  more  violent  in  their  criticisms. 
Chief  among  them  is  Dr.  Ostwald,  the  celebrated  professor  of  chem- 
istry, who  in  his  book  the  "Grosse  Manner",  published  in  1909,  con- 
demns the  system  because  it  annihilates  "the  autonomy  of  thought/' 
This  book  was  followed  by  "Wider  das  Schulelend"  and  by  public 
lectures  which  have  aroused  general  attention  to  his  educational 
opinions.  His  propaganda  has  won  for  the  cause  of  modern  studies 
much  greater  support  than  the  imperial  rescript  of  1900  which  gave 
the  "real  schools"  equal  standing  with  the  gymnasia. 

Of  all  the  German  states,  Bavaria  has  held  most  tenaciously  to  the 
classical  program,  and  even  now  there  are  but  four  "real  gymnasia" 
in  the  kingdom.  Their  necessity,  however,  is  amply  shown  by  the  rapid 
increase  in  their  attendance.  In  1910  the  gymnasia  registered  22,165 
students  against  18,663  in  the  modem  or  "real  gymnasia";  in  1912  the 
gvmnasia  students  were  20,554  and  the  students  of  the  "real  schools", 
21,750.  This  change  in  relative  numbers  is  the  sign  of  an  irresistible 
movement  toward  studies  of  vital  importance  under  present  conditions. 

The  necessity  of  reducing  the  time  devoted  to  the  dead  languages, 
even  in  the  classical  gymnasia,  was  recognized  in  Prussia  by  the  order 
of  October  21,  1911,  which  suppressed  the  "extemporale."  This  ex- 
ercise consisted  of  an  improvised  theme  in  Latin  upon  a  subject  drawn 
from  a  recent  lecture.  The  exercise  was  required  once  a  week  in  all 
classes  up  to  the  Untersekunda,  after  that,  once  a  fortnight. 

Evidence  of  the  strength  of  the  movement  toward  modern  studies 
is  given  by  the  foundation  of  a  review  (Oct.  8,  1910)  bearing  the 
title  "Geschaftsauschuss  fiir  Schulreform  im  Sinne  staatsbiirgerlicher 
Erziehung^^  and  of  a  review,  "Vergangenheit  und  Gegenwart"  advo- 
cating instruction  in  history  and  civic  affairs  as  essential  parts  of 
liberal  education. 


Movements  in  the  French  Universities.  The  University  of 
Lyons  has  established  an  institute  of  economic  and  political  sciences 
intended  particularly  for  students  who  aspire  to  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice, to  be  labor  inspectors,  or  to  positions  in  banks. 

In  1886  there  was  created  a  section  for  the  scientific  study  of  re- 
ligions, in  the  Ecole  pratique  des  Hautes-Etudes,  Paris.  The  com- 
pletion of  twenty-five  years  of  the  work  of  this  division  was  made  the 
occasion  for  an  elaborate  review  of  its  results  by  the  Director  of  the 
school.  Dr.  Frangois  Picavet,  which  was  published  in  the  Revue  inter- 
nationale  de  Venseignement  for  September  15,  1912. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  the  foundation  of  a 
similar  school  of  research  in  connection  with  the  recently  organized 
University  of  Mexico. 

A.  T.  S. 


Book  Notices 

MATHEMATICAL  WKINKLES.  By  Samuel  I.  Jones,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  Gunter  Biblical  and  Literary  College,  Gunter,  Texas. 
Published  by  the  author  at  the  above  address.  Price,  $1.65,  net.  This 
book  consists  of  "Knotty  problems ;  mathwnatical  recreations,  answers 
and  solutions ;  rules  of  mensuration ;  short  methods ;  helps,  tables,  etc." 
It  is  intended  for  teachers  and  private  students  and  all  those  who  have 
a  mathematical  turn  of  mind  and  love  to  work  out  problems.  Such  will 
find  abundant  material  in  this  volume  for  the  exercise  of  their  brains  and 
the  entertainment  of  their  friends.  The  Puzzle  Editor  of  the  home 
paper  or  magagine  will  find  it  a  most  convenient  handbook  whose  re^ 
sources  are  practically  inexhaustible.  But  aside  from  these  incidental 
uses,  the  book  is  very  valuable  for  school  use.  Teachers  of  mathematics 
will  find  here  abundant  suggestion  for  original  and  supplementary  prob- 
lem work  by  which  to  test  their  pupils'  real  knowledge  of  principles  and 
their  proficiency  in  applying  them.  For  this  purpose  we  cordially  recom- 
mend the  volume  as  the  most  elaborate,  ingenious  and  entertaining  book 
of  its  kind  that  it  has  ever  been  our  good  fortune  to  examine. 

CORRECT  PRONUNCIATION.  By  Julian  W.  Abernethy,  Ph.  D.  The 
Charles  E.  Merrill  Company.     Cloth,  173  pages.     Price,  75  cents. 

This  is  a  convenient  little  manual  which  should  be  found  on  every  teach- 
er's desk  and  on  every  home  center  table.  It  contains  two  thousand 
words  that  are  often  mispronounced.  There  are  also  eight  hundred  prop- 
er names  and  some  practical  exercises. 

THE  MAKING  OF  POETRY.  A  Critical  Study  of  its  Nature  and 
Value.  By  Arthur  H.  R.  Fairchild,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English, 
University  of  Missouri.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  author  of  this  attractive  volume  modestly  calls  it  "a  critical  essay 
toward  a  consistent  view  of  poetry."  He  claims  no  finality  for  his  view 
but  hopes  that  the  book  will  stimulate  thought  and  be  of  real  service  to 
teachers  and  students  of  literature,  and  that  it  will  also  aid  the  man  of 
affairs  "to  recognize  in  poetry  the  highest  manifestation  of  principles 
that  control  all  his  best  practical  attainments."  The  first  chapter  dis- 
cusses the  question:  "Can  poetry  be  defined?"  The  conclusion  is  that  no 
finally  satisfactory  definition  has  ever  been  given.  The  author's  discus- 
sion of  the  various  attempts  to  define  poetry  is  trenchant  and  mentally 
stimulating.  The  function  of  poetry  is  disclosed  in  this  chapter.  Then 
follow  chapters  on  The  Material  of  Poetry;  the  Making  of  Poetry;  How 
the  Poet  First  Deals  with  his  Material;  The  Combining  of  Images; 
Versifying ;  The  Nature  of  Poetry ;  Its  Need  and  Value ;  and  Some  Forms 
of  Poetry  Examined.  The  book  is  of  great  value  and  interest  to  the 
general  student  of  literature  and  makes  a  first  class  text  book  of  the 
subject. 
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A  MEMOIR  OF  GEORGE  PALMER  PUTNAM  together  with  a  Record  of 
the  Earlier  Years  of  the  Publishing-  House  founded  by  him.  By  George 
Haven  Putnam.  Octavo,  476  pages.  With  photogravure  frontispiece.  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.    Price,  $2.50,  net.    By  mail,  $2.70. 

Lovers  ©f  literature  and  all  those  who  have  discovered  the  fascination 
of  biography,  —  in  which  the  problems  of  human  life  are  unfolded  in  the 
concrete,  with  so  much  that  is  universal  and  therefore  illuminating  for 
the  individual  reader,  —  will  find  here  a  book  to  be  read  and  re-read 
with  ever  increasing  delight  and  satisfaction.  Mr.  Putnam  was  in  touch 
with  great  literature  and  great  business  throughout  his  long  life.  He 
was  identified  with  the  entire  history  of  the  International  Copyright 
movement  and  was  "the  working  man"  in  the  Executive  Committee  of  each 
successive  Copyright  League  or  Association.  There  are  chapters  reflecting 
life  in  London  in  the  early  40's  and  there  are  references  to  men  of  letters 
and  other  persons  of  distinction  on  both  sides -of  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Put- 
nam had  personal  relations  with  Louis  Napoleon,  Washington  Irving, 
Bayard  Taylor,  Fenimore  Cooper,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Charles  Sumner, 
Sergeant  Talfourd,  Elisee  Reclus,  Fredrika  Bremer,  Susan  Warner,  Long- 
fellow, Dana,  Emerson,  Curtis,  the  alleged  Dauphin  (Louis  XVII),  Com- 
modore Perry,  Lincoln,  Bryant,  and  many  other  noteworthy  characters 
of  generations  that  have  passed. 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  best  of  recent  additions  to  the  steadily  grow- 
ing store  of  suggestive  and  stimulating  American  biography. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  By  Ben- 
jamin M.  Davis,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education  in  Miami  University. 
170  pages,  8  vo.  cloth ;  net  $1.00,  postpaid  $1.12.  The  University  of  Chica- 
go Press,  Chicago,  111.  Agents :  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company,  New  York ; 
The  Cambridge  University  Press,  London  and  Edinburgh;  Th.  Stauffer, 
Leipzig;  The  Maruzen-Kabushiki-Kaisha,  Tokyo,  Osaka,  and  Kyoto. 

The  subject  of  agricultural  education  is  today  attracting  more  general 
attention  than  almost  any  other  educational  question.  Its  development 
is  due,  first,  to  the  large  number  of  people  dependent  on  agriculture  for 
a  living;  second  to  the  economic  value  of  agricultural  products,  which 
has  made  it  important  to  organize  agencies  to  improve  agricultural  con- 
ditions throughout  the  country ;  third,  to  the  necessity  for  developing  an 
educational  system  that  shall  make  farm  activities  attractive  to  intelli- 
gent and  well-trained  people,  in  order  to  prevent  the  exodus  from  rural 
districts  to  the  cities ;  fourth,  to  the  general  belief  that  the  opportunities 
presented  by  farm  life  are  a  valuable  means  of  training  children. 

As  the  result  of  these  strong  motives  for  the  development  of  the  sub- 
ject as  a  part  of  the  educational  system,  agriculture  is  being  taught  in  th© 
elementary  school,  the  agricultural  high  school,  and  the  agricultural  col- 
lege. But  in  each  of  these  institutions  difficulties  of  organization  are  en- 
countered: in  the  elementary  school,  the  difficulty  of  deciding  what  ele- 
ments of  the  subject  to  teach ;  in  the  agricultural  high  school,  the  danger 
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of  its  becoming-  the  ordinary  high  school,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  its 
neglecting  the  cultural  for  the  agricultural  studies ;  in  the  college,  the 
difficulty  of  finding  suitable  agricultural  courses,  and  of  maintaining  a 
proper  balance  between  them  and  the  conventional  academic  courses.  A 
difficulty  common  to  all  is  the  dearth  of  trained  teachers,  due  to  the  fact 
that  those  with  practical  experience  lack  the  scientific  training  for  teach- 
ing, those  with  training  lack  experience.  The  result  of  the  whole  situa- 
tion is  that  many  efforts  are  being  made  to  teach  agriculture  from  text- 
books —  and  until  now  there  has  been  no  adequate  textbook. 

In  Agricultural  Education  in  the  Public  Schools,  Professor  Benjamin 
M.  Davis  has  attacked  the  problem  of  the  co-ordination  of  all  the  agen- 
cies now  at  work  on  the  problem  of  agricultural  education.  He  has  per- 
formed a  service  which  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  have  any  large 
knowledge  of  the  problem  and  of  the  difficulties  which  the  movement  en- 
counters. He  has  made  an  effort  to  canvass  the  whole  field  and  to  give 
a  detailed  exposition  of  the  forces  employed  in  building  up  a  rational 
course  of  agricultural  education.  He  has  presented  more  fully  than  any- 
one else  the  materials  which  define  the  problem  and  which  make  it  possi- 
ble for  the  teacher  to  meet  it  intelligently.  The  annotated  bibliography 
at  the  end  of  the  book  will  do  much  to  make  the  best  material  available 
for  any  one  desiring  to  get  hold  of  this  material  through  independent 
study.  The  book  serves,  therefore,  as  a  general  introduction  to  the  study 
of  agricultural  education. 

Professor  Davis'  book  is  not  a  textbook  of  the  ordinary  type.  It  is  an 
introductory  encyclopaedia  rather  than  a  brief  summary.  The  student 
in  the  normal  school  who  is  trained,  not  merely  to  understand  the  con- 
tent of  a  single  textbook,  but  to  take  a  bibliography  in  hand  and  follow 
its  guidance  into  the  larger  body  of  literature,  will  have  an  independent 
mastery  of  the  subject  which  cannot  be  gained  by  the  simple  perusal  of  a 
single  textbook.  Professor  Davis  has  performed  a  genuine  service,  there- 
fore, for  normal  schools  in  preparing  a  type  of  textbook  which  encourages 
the  student  to  go  to  the  original  sources  and  shows  him  how  to  get  at  the 
different  types  of  material  which  he  will  need  in  his  own  practical  pro- 
fessional life. 

The  teacher  who  has  graduated  from  the  normal  school  and  is  in  prac- 
tical service  often  finds  the  textbooks  offered  too  elementary  and  too 
closely  confined  to  the  kind  of  material  with  which  he  has  already  ac- 
quainted himself.  Such  a  book  as  that  which  Professor  Davis  presents 
overcomes  these  difficulties.  He  has  opened  up  for  the  teacher  not  only  the 
possibility  of  reading  his  own  book,  but  also  the  possibility  of  securing 
without  serious  difficulty  an  extensive  body  of  productive  literature  to 
which  this  book  serves  as  a  stimulating  introduction. 

Finally,  the  professional  student  of  education  will  find  in  this  book 
material  which  will  give  him  a  general  view  of  one  phase  of  industrial 
education  that  will  be  very  helpful  to  him  in  the  discussion  of  the  whole 
subject  of  educational  reform.  If  one  wishes  to  discuss  the  best  methods 
of  organizing  courses  for  the  industrial  classes,  he  should  certainly  be- 
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gin  with  a  review  of  that  which  has  already  been  undertaken  in  agricul- 
ture. There  are  some  bibliographies  of  agricultural  literature, 
and  there  are  scattered  discussions  of  the  different  organizations 
which  deal  with  this  problem,  but  nowhere  is  there  a  carefully  selected 
summary  of  the  whole  movement.  Professor  Davis  has  in  this  respect 
performed  a  service  which  will  be  appreciated  by  students  of  education 
and  by  the  later  historian  of  education  who  wishes  to  secure  in  com- 
pact form  a  statement  of  what  is  now  being  undertaken. 

THE  EARLY  SEA  PEOPLE.  (Industrial  and  Social  History  Series, 
Book  IV) ,  by  Katharine  E.  Dopp.  of  the  Extension  Division  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  Illustrated  by  Howard  V.  Brown  and  Kyohei  Inukai. 
Cloth,  224  pages.    Price,  50  cents.    Eand  McNally  &  Company. 

The  story  of  the  sea  people  follows  logically  the  narrative  of  the  cave 
men  and  traces  a  further  step  in  the  progress  of  the  human  race.  The 
settlement  on  the  seaboard  of  a  wandering  tribe  of  the  Stone  Age,  the 
familiarity  they  gradually  form  with  their  new  surroundings,  the  progress 
they  make  through  inventions,  which  are  impelled  by  necessity,  and  their 
final  development  from  fishermen  along  the  coast  to  sea  f arers  —  these 
are  the  stages  of  growth  on  which  the  stories  rest.  Each  incident  is  alive 
with  interest  and  warm  with  color.  A  wealth  of  stirring  illustrations 
have  been  added  to  the  text,  in  part  by  the  illustrator  of  the  first  three 
books  of  the  series,  Howard  V.  Brown,  and  in  part  by  a  promising  Japan- 
ese artist,  Kyohei  Inukai. 

CAUSES  AND  EFFECTS  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY.  By  Edwin  W. 
Morse.    New  York.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    Price,  $1.25,  net. 

Here  is  a  compact  and  comprehensive  account  of  "The  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  the  nation."  It  ignores  details.  It  concerns  itself  rather 
with  "the  large  currents  of  thought,  feeling  and  action  which  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  especially  through  the  economic  and  intellectual  in- 
fluences of  each  period,  have  modified  and  shaped  the  destinies  of  the 
American  people."  Beginning  with  the  Northmen,  who  migrated  to  Ice- 
land and  Greenland  and  sailed  down  to  Nova  Scotia,  he  traces  the  dis- 
coveries of  Columbus,  of  Da  Gama,  the  Cabots,  Balboa,  Magellen,  Drake, 
Cortez,  Pizarro,  De  Soto,  Coronado,  Cartier,  Hawkins,  etc.  He  follows  the 
different  streams  of  colonists  who  put  their  impress  on  Plymouth,  or  Bos- 
ton, or  New  York,  or  Philadelphia,  or  Maryland,  or  Virginia.  This  is  a 
fresh,  strong  book  and  will  lead  many  readers  to  engage  in  wider  histori- 
cal reading.    The  forty-six  illustrations  are  admirable  and  up-to-date. 

WORKING  ONE'S  WAY  THROUGH  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY.  By 
Calvin  D.  Wilson.     Chicago.    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.     Price,  $1.00,  net. 

The  author  of  "Making  the  Most  of  Ourselves,"  has  packed  this  book 
with  an  immense  amount  of  information  invaluable  to  poor  young  men 
and  women  who  are  anxious  to  get  a  college  education.     Probably  never 
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before  has  any  one  furnished  such  a  complete  and  up-to-date  guide  to 
paths  and  opportunities  to  earn  an  education  at  American  colleges  and 
universities.  In  these  381  pages  one  gets  a  comprehensive  idea  of  tuit- 
ion fees  and  all  other  expenses  at  about  all  our  institutions  of  learning, 
and  the  chances  to  earn  part  or  all  of  one's  expenses,  and  at  what  kinds 
of  employment.  Also,  how  Senator  Beveridge  and  other  brave  fellows 
worked  their  way  is  graphically  described,  and  there  are  many  other 
good  things.  It  is  good  reading  for  all  our  young  people,  and  will  be  a 
boon  for  many. 

LATIN  DEILL  AND  COMPOSITION.  By  Ernest  D.  Daniels,  Ph.  D.,  of 
the  Boys'  High  School,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Cloth.  124  pages.  D.  C. 
Heath  iS;  Co.     40  cents. 

This  book  is  prepared  to  accompany  the  reading  of  the  four  books  of 
Caesar's  Gallic  War.  It  is  based  on  the  theory  that  the  essential  of  first 
importance  for  the  student  of  Latin  is  the  perfect  mastery  of  forms ; 
that  next  in  importance  is  a  thorough  mastery  of  vocabulary,  and  in  the 
third  place,  of  the  simpler  and  more  common  principles  of  syntax.  Each 
lesson  is  prepared  to  accompany  a  definite  section  of  the  Gallic  War  and 
provides  ample  means  for  drill  and  review  in  forms  and  in  syntax.  It  is 
hard  to  imagine  a  more  serviceable  and  more  compact  book  giving  exact- 
ly what  every  good  teacher  of  Latin  must  get  before  his  class  in  some 
form  or  other. 


AMERICAN  POEMS  (1625-1892).  Selected  and  edited,  with  illustrative 
and  explanatory  notes  and  a  bibliography  by  Walter  C.  Bronson,  Litt.  D., 
Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Brown  University.  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press.     Price,  $1.50,  net. 

Professor  Bronson  has  done  a  real  service  to  teachers  and  students  of 
literature  by  preparing  this  volume.  It  is  a  truly  adequate  presentation 
of  American  poetry.  It  shows  it  in  its  historic  development  from  its 
meagre  and  timid  beginnings  in  William  Morrell's  "New  England"  and 
"The  Whole  Booke  of  Psalmes"  (Anonymous),  in  1625,  on  through  the 
steadily  growing  consciousness  of  a  divinely  inspired  necessity  for  ex- 
pression, to  the  splendid  achievements  of  Longfellow,  Whittier  and  Bry- 
ant in  the  19th  Century.  Many  of  the  selections  are  complete  poems,  as 
Snow-Bound,  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  and  Evangeline.  Some  rare  works 
have  been  reprinted  which  are  probably  to  be  found  in  no  other  collec- 
tion. Most  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  poems  are  repro- 
duced from  first  or  very  early  editions. 

The  Notes  include  the  poet's  own  theory  of  poetry ;  the  circumstances  of 
the  poem  as  given  by  the  poet  or  his  friends ;  explanations  of  words,  -al- 
lusions, etc.,  whose  meaning  might  be  missed  by  the  ordinary  reader ; 
variant  readings  in  a  few  instances,  notably  that  of  "Thanatopsis" ; 
quotations  showing  the  poet's  literary  relationships  and  his  way  of  using 
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his  materials ;  and  specimens  of  contemporary  criticism  as  found  in  the 
periodicals. 

This  book  will  be  most  welcome  in  High  School  and  College  classes  and 
it  is  a  very  delightful  volume  to  have  at  hand  in  the  home,  for  reference 
and  recreation. 

SMITH'S  PUPIL'S  NOTEBOOK  AND  STUDY  OUTLINE  IN  ENGLISH 
HISTORY.  By  Francis  A.  Smith,  A.  B.,  Master,  Head  of  the  History  De- 
partment, Girls'  High  School,  Boston.  Paper,  7V4  by  8 14  inches,  142 
pages.    Price,  25  cents.    American  Book  Company. 

This  notebook  is  so  planned  that  it  will  give  the  pupil  a  better  under- 
standing of  English  history,  a  clearer  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of 
events,  than  will  the  use  of  a  textbook  alone.  The  Study  Outline  is  a 
skeleton  of  topics,  with  indications  of  subdivisions  and  blank  spaces  in 
which  the  student  must  insert  the  necessary  facts  that  will  complete 
the  outline.  At  frequent  intervals  special  topics  are  provided  which  are 
to  be  filled  out  similarly  with  notes  resulting  from  the  pupil's  outside 
reading.  The  chronological  table,  which  may  be  used  in  a  general  review, 
"will  be  of  assistance  in  gaining  perspective.  Fourteen  outline  maps  are 
provided  which  are  to  be  filled  in  with  the  essential  geographical  data. 
The  blank  pages  at  the  back  are  for  notes  on  outside  reading,  review 
topics,  further  maps,  drawings,  etc.  Cross  section  paper  for  diagram 
drills  is  included. 

MEZGER  AND  MUELLER.  KREUZ  UND  QUER  DURCH  DEUTSCHE 
LANDE.  By  Robert  Mezger,  Barringer  High  School,  Newark,  and  Wilhelm 
Mueller,  late  Principal  of  the  Fifteenth  District  School,  Cincinnati.  Cloth, 
16mo,  260  pages,  with  notes,  conversational  questions,  vocabulary,  map, 
and  illustrations.     American  Book  Company.     Price,  60  cents. 

This  German  reader  for  second  year  classes  gives  an  account  of  the 
trip  of  two  Americans  through  Germany,  commencing  with  the  ocean 
voyage,  landing  at  Hamburg,  and  proceeding  thence  through  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  the  Empire.  Conversations  and  letters  are  intro- 
duced to  vary  the  style  of  the  narrative,  while  numerous  anecdotes,  stories, 
ballads,  and  songs  illustrate  the  characteristics  of  the  German  people,  and 
their  customs  and  institutions.  The  language  is  simple  and  idiomatic,  the 
vocabulary  practical  and  modern,  with  frequent  repetition  of  words. 

DINSMORE'S  THE  TRAINING  OF  CHILDREN.  By  John  Wirt  Dins- 
more,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Pedagogy  and  Dean  of  the  Normal  School  of 
Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky.  Cloth,  12mo.,  336  pages.  American  Book  Com- 
pany.    Price,  $1.00. 

A  book  for  young  inexperienced  teachers,  and  especially  country 
teachers,  furnishing  sound  instruction  on  the  training  of  children,  based 
upon  well-known  and  fundamental  truths.  It  includes  as  much  of  ele- 
mentary psychology  as  is  necessary,   and  possesses  many  commendable 
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features  not  found  in  more  technical  works.  The  practical  is  happily 
combined  with  the  theoretical  in  a  manner  that  is  helpful  and  inter- 
esting- as  well  as  easy  of  comprehension.  The  constant  application  of  the 
important  principles  and  the  inclusion  of  numerous  suggestions  make 
this  new  work  as  valuable  for  teachers  as  the  author's  previous  volume, 
"Teaching  a  District  School,"  which  has  met  with  such  wid«  favor. 

NUTTING'S  FIRST  LATIN  EEADEE.  By  H.  C.  Nutting,  Ph.  D.,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  California.  Cloth,  12  mo.  250  pages. 
American  Book  Company.    Price,  60  cents. 

Intended  for  beginners,  especially  those  in  the  upper  grammar  grades, 
this  reader  encourages  the  pupil  to  translate  "at  sight"  in  the  most  natu- 
ral manner  possible.  The  stories  in  the  book  are  drawn  largely  from  early 
American  history,  and  not  only  are  full  of  human  interest  but  at  the  same 
time  afford  a  most  admirable  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  the  vo- 
cabulary and  syntax  of  Latin  historical  narrative. 

SCHRAKAMP'S  DEUTSCHE  HEIMAT.     Edited  by  Josefa  Schrakamp. 

Cloth,  16mo,  404  pages,  illustrated ;  with  notes,  conversational  ques- 
tions, and  vocabulary.    American  Book  Company.     Price,  80  cents. 

This  work  gives  in  short  compass,  and  simply,  a  general  survey  of  the 
German  nation,  which  will  be  of  value  to  the  student  in  his  subsequent 
reading.  It  treats  the  various  divisions  of  Germany  in  geographical  se- 
quence, and  gives  short  descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  national  and 
local  customs,  student  life,  important  historical  events,  famous  buildings, 
the  traditions  and  tales  associated  with  them,  and  numerous  poems.  An 
appendix  contains  a  selection  of  proverbs  and  travel  dialogues,  and  treats 
of  the  political  constitution  of  Germany,  money,  units  of  measure,  inven- 
tions, etc.,  the  whole  followed  by  a  series  of  questions  for  use  in  conver- 
sation. 

SYMBOL  AND  SATIRE  IN  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  By  Ernest 
F.  Henderson,  Ph.  D.,  L.  H.  D.  With  171  illustrations.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     Price,  $4.00. 

Says  the  author  of  this  sumptuous  volume :  "More  interesting  in  their 
wealth  of  symbols  than  even  the  speeches  and  writings  of  the  time  are 
pictorial  satires  and  allegories,  great  numbers  of  which  have  been  pre- 
served. They  are  documents  of  real  historical  importance  and  have 
been  hitherto  much  neglected.  They  reveal  the  spirit  of  the  time  as  no 
mere  printed  words  ever  do.  They  are  products  of  this  special  Revolution, 
for  nothing  like  them  had  ever  been  known  before. 

They  filled  a  real  need,  for  they  appealed  even  to  the  illiterate ;  and 
three-fourths  of  the  population  of  France  at  that  time  could  neither  read 
nor  write.  They  shpw  us  the  Revolution  as  it  was  shown  to  the  common 
men  of  the  period." 
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These  words  disclose  the  purport  and  place  of  the  book.  Throughout 
its  pag-es  the  reader  will  find  beautiful  half-tone  reproductions  of  some 
of  the  leading  cartoons  of  the  time,  with  expert  explanations  and  deduc- 
tions, the  result  being  a  most  interesting  and  illuminating  new  contri- 
bution to  French  history.  The  book  has  an  important  relation  to  the 
French  and  to  the  History  departments  in  schoc^s  and  colleges  and  will 
be  of  deep  interest  to  students  of  history  everywhere. 

KIMBALL'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  By  Lillian  G.  Kimball,  formerly 
Head  of  English  Department,  State  Normal  School,  Oshkosh,  Wis.  Cloth, 
12mo.     271  pages.     American  Book  Company.     Price,  60  cents. 

A  textbook  in  grammar,  distinguished  by  its  common  sense,  in  which 
the  subject  is  simplified  and  robbed  of  all  unnecessary  and  minor  techni- 
calities. For  this  reason  it  will  make  an  immediate  and  convincing 
appeal  to  the  pupil,  as  well  as  to  the  teacher.  The  treatment  is  original 
and  interesting,  while  the  style  is  simple,  clear,  and  concise.  Throughout, 
the  practical  side  of  the  subject  has  received  special  attention,  many 
exercises  being  given  in  which  the  substitution  of  correct  forms  for  com- 
mon errors  in  speech  will  be  of  great  benefit  in  improving  the  pupil's 
language  in  both  speaking  and  writing.  Frequent  outlines  and  sum- 
maries are  also  presented.  The  method  of  instruction  is  positive,  calling 
forth  the  constructive  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  in  practical  exer- 
cises and  making  a  continual  demand  upon  its  own  initiative.  The  illus- 
trative sentences  have  been  chosen  for  their  literary  excellence  as  well 
as  for  their  fitness  for  the  purpose. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  PHYSICS,  for  college  students.  By  Daniel  W.  Hering, 
C.  E.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Prof,  of  Physics,  New  York  University.  Price,  $1.75, 
net. 

A  text  book  for  undergraduates  and  a  lecture  course  and  reference 
work  for  teachers  and  other  students  of  physics. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  READING.  By  Joseph 
S.  Taylor,  Ph.  D.,  Dist.  Supt.  of  Schools,  New  York.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.    Price,  90  cents,  net. 

YOUTH  AND  THE  RACE.  A  study  in  the  psychology  of  Adolescence. 
By  Edgar  James  Swift,  Prof,  of  Psychology  and  Education,  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Price,  $1.50,  net. 

THE  SEXUAL  LIFE  OF  THE  CHILD.  By  Albert  Moll,  translated  from 
the  German  by  Dr.  Eden  Paul.    The  Macmillan  Company.    Price,  1.75,  net. 

PERSONAL  HYGIENE  AND  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  FOR  WOMEN.  By 
Anna  M.  Galbraith,  M.  D.,  N.  Y.  Academy  of  Medicine.  W.  B.  Saunders 
Company.    Price,  $2.00,  net. 
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CYCLOPEDIA  OF  EDUCATION.  Edited  by  Paul  Monroe,  Ph.  D.,  Prof, 
of  the  History  of  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  with 
the  assistance  of  departmental  editors  and  more  than  one  thousand  indi- 
vidual contributors.  Volume  three.  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price,  $5.00, 
net.    Previous  volumes  reviewed  in  former  numbers  of  Education. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PERSONAL  HYGIENE.  Proper  living  upon  a  physio- 
logic basis  by  eminent  American  specialists.  Edited  by  Walter  L.  Pyle, 
M.  D.,  Asst.  Surgeon  to  the  Wills  Eye  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  W.  B. 
Saunders  Company.     Price,  $1.50,  net. 

NUTRITIONAL  PHYSIOLOGY.  By  Percy  G.  Stiles,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Physiology  in  Simmons  College,  Instructor  in  Physiology  and  Per- 
sonal Hygiene  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston.  W. 
B.  Saunders  Company.    Price,  $1.25,  net. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMIC  ZOOLOGY.  By  L.  S.  Daugherty,  :SL  S., 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology,  State  Normal  School,  Kirl<sville,  Mo.,  and 
M.  C.  Daugherty,  Kirksville,  Mo.  W.  B.  Saunders  Company.  Price,  $2.00, 
net. 

Sunshine  and  Shadow  Series.  AFTER  LONG  YEARS  AND  OTHER 
STORIES.  Translations  from  the  German  by  Sophie  A.  Miller  and  Agnes 
M.  Dunne,  Principal  Public  School  165,  New  York,  N.  Y.  The  A.  S.  Barnes 
Company. 

A  FIRST  BOOK  IN  METAPHYSICS.  By  Walter  T.  Marvin,  Collegiate 
Church  Professor  of  Logic  and  Mental  Philosophy  in  Rutgers  College.  The 
Macmillan  Company.     Price,  $1.50,  net. 

ADMISSION  TO  COLLEGE  BY  CERTIFICATE.  By  Joseph  Lindsey 
Henderson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education  and  Visitor  of 
Schools,  University  of  Texas.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
Price,  $1.50. 

Periodical  Notes. 

The  February  Atlantic  Monthly  opens  with  an  historical  article  of  peculiar  interest. 
The  narrative  is  from  the  diary  of  a  Vermont  Quaker,  Cyrus  Guernsey  Pringle,  who  re- 
fused for  conscientious  reasons  to  serve  when  drafted  into  the  Union  Army.  He  held  to 
his  determination  and  won  his  fight  against  the  whole  force  of  the  United  States  which 
was  used  in  an  attempt  to  coerce  his  "Quaker  conscience". 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  the  great  temperance  movement 
to  Dr.  Horatio  C.  Wood's  Treatise  on  "  The  Habitual  Use  of  Alcohol ",  to  be  found  in 
Lippincott'8  Magazine  for  February. 

The  February  JSt.  Nichohia  appeals  as  usual  not  to  the  young  folks  alone,  but  to  every 
one  who  enjoys  good  reading.  Ariadne  Gilbert's  "  More 'Than  Conquerors"  and  Jules 
Jusserand's  "The  Boy  and  the  Man"  are  articles  of  special  merit. 

♦•Scotticisms  and  Americanisms"  is  the  title  given  to  Professor  Lounsbnry's  paper 
In  Barper'8  Magazine  for  February,  in  which  he  tells  some  interesting  facts  regardmg 
words  now  in  general  use  which  were  rejected  by  the  best  authorities  only  a  century  ago. 

Among  the  heaviest  papers  contained  in  the  February  issue  of  the  Century  Magattine 
is  the  leading  article  by  James  Davenport  Whelpley  on  "Japan's  Commercial  Crisis." 
The  article  is  helpfully  Illustrated  and  is  of  great  educational  value. 

Two  articles  of  special  interest  appear  in  //arper's  /?azar  for  February.  "Building 
up  a  Business  "  by  Mary  Hatch  Willard,  in  which  she  tells  how  a  woman  made  a  million- 
dollar  enterprise  out  of  a  bowl  of  soup,  and  "Right  Living  and  Right  Thinking"  by  Dr. 
Samuel  McCoomb  of  the  Emanuel  Movement. 
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Improvement  of  Elementary  Evening  Schools 

By  Samuel  M.  Levin,  Prii^cipal  of  The  Russell 
EvENiN^G  School,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

jjiiiHiiHiiiamiiiimiitjHE  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
I  r«  I  the  year  ending  June,  1911,  shows  that  there 
III  ^^^  ^  total  enrolment  in  elementary  evening 
I  I    schools  for  that  year,  of  about  281,000,  counting 

^]iiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiic^  <^^ly  those  cities  of  10,000  population  and  over  that 
I  I   had  furnished  him  with  reports.  In  evening  second- 

I  I    ary  schools,  the  total  enrolment,  in  round  numbers, 

*"'"""""°""""""^*  was  104,000.  It  is  clear  from  these  figures  and 
also  from  the  fact  that  they  came  from  thirty-two  states  in  the 
Union,  that  the  evening  school  has  gained  an  important 
position  in  our  educational  systems,  and  that  its  adoption  as  a 
means  to  combat  illiteracy  or  to  satisfy  keen  and  generally  per- 
vasive educational  wants  is  countrywide.  Yet  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted how  completely  the  subject  of  evening  schools,  particu- 
larly the  elementary  school,  has  failed  to  engage  the  minds  of 
educational  thinkers.  It  seems  that  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  mere  columns  of  Arabic  numerals,  though  these  are  as 
far  from  answering  our  needs,  as  the  tabulation  of  the  number 
of  bushels  of  wheat  and  corn  and  oats  grown  on  a  tract  of  land 
can  answer  the  needs  of  one  who  would  know  the  time  and  best 
manner  of  ploughing,  sowing,  and  fertilizing,  so  that  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  land  may  be  at  its  highest.  Nevertheless,  even  this  pit- 
tance is  to  be  treasured  in  our  hunger  for  substantial  literature  con- 
cerning our  theme,  for  it  is  seldom  that  the  eye  of  a  reader  of  ped- 
agogical papers  will  alight  on  an  article  wherein  it  is  discussed  to 
the  measure  of  its  importance. 
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What  is  needed  is  a  careful  study  of  the  problems  of  our  ele- 
mentary evening  schools,  with  a  view  toward  systematizing  their 
activities,  fixing  their  purpose  or  purposes,  and  ordering  the 
method,  curriculum,  and  administration  to  realize  these  purposes 
in  the  most  efficient  manner.  That  there  are  problems  to  solve, 
that  the  entire  system  is  in  an  unsettled,  perhaps  probative  state, 
is  attested  by  a  cursory  examination  of  the  statistical  report 
already  alluded  to.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  nights  devoted  to 
these  schools  vary  from  20  in  the  to^vn  of  Everett,  Wash.,  to  204 
in  San  Francisco,  Cal.  In  Denver  and  Louisville  there  were  140 
nights,  Baltimore  121,  !N"ashville  120,  while  in  Chicago  there 
were  only  75  nights,  Detroit  84,  Rochester  74,  New  York  90, 
Cleveland  96,  Pittsburg  60,  Philadelphia  71.  Again  it  will  be 
seen  that  while  all  the  cities  that  sent  in  reports,  170  in  number, 
had  elementary  evening  schools,  100  of  them  did  not  have  even- 
ing high  schools.  Further,  the  average  attendance  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  was  94,173,  33%  of  the  total  enrolment;  that 
in  the  evening  high  schools,  38,538,  or  36%.  The  average  atten- 
dance in  the  elementary  evening  schools  in  Philadelphia  was  23% 
of  enrolment,  25%  in  Rochester,  32%  in  'New  York,  against 
50%  in  Detroit,  53%  in  Chicago,  and  84%  in  Pittsburg.  Even 
these  facts,  entirely  of  a  numerical  nature,  suggest  at  once  the 
need  of  constructive  treatment  of  evening  school  problems. 

It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  if  at  any  time,  our  evening  schools  will 
be  able  to  show  the  same  perfection  of  organization  that  our  day 
schools  do,  for  there  are  numerous  disturbing  features  to  cope  with, 
troublesome  irregularities  of  an  endemic  sort,  that  constantly  dis- 
order things  for  both  teacher  and  administrator.  The  remark  made 
by  one  teacher  to  the  writer,  that  her  worst  stumbling  block  was 
the  fact  that  she  never  had  the  same  class  to  teach,  is  only  a  hint 
to  the  situation.  It  is  true  that  attendance  is  not  compulsory, 
but  further  than  this,  the  grades  are  not,  perhaps  cannot,  be 
accurately  adjusted;  the  rooms  are  necessarily  filled  with  people 
of  different  nationalities,  experiences,  characters,  temperament, 
and  knowledge;  young  boys  and  girls  must  be  placed  in  the 
same  rooms  with  men  and  women  old  enough  to  be  their  parents, 
at  times  even  their  grand  parents.  The  readers  and  texts  are 
very  largely  those  used  in  the  day  schools.  Grovm  up  people  are 
therefore  obliged  to  spend  their  time  learning  words  that  they 
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do  not  need,  and  reading  exercises  prepared  for  the  intelligence 
of  little  children.  Again  there  is  the  difficulty  of  selecting  satis- 
factory teachers,  for  the  day  teacher  is  very  apt  to  carry  with 
her,  methods  suited  to  the  young;  on  the  other  hand  teachers 
selected  because  they  understand  the  language  of  the  class  of 
foreigners  alloted  to  them  are  often  without  the  slightest  sense 
of  teaching  technique. 

With  these  difficulties  in  mind,  the  problem  is  to  do  away  with 
them  wherever  possible,  otherwise  to  reduce  their  ill  effects  to 
a  minimum.  An  average  attendance  of  only  33%  of  the  total 
enrolment  of  170  cities  of  10,000  population  and  over,  is  a  most 
cogent  argument  for  a  revitalization  of  the  entire  system.  When 
we  think  that  the  pupils  in  our  elementary  evening  schools  are 
recruited  not  only  from  the  masses  of  adult  foreigners,  both  male 
and  female,  but  also  from  the  population  of  young  workers  who 
have  been  in  this  country  for  a  shorter  or  longer  period  of  time, 
who  desire  to  better  their  circumstances,  and  from  the  tremendous 
number  of  boys  and  girls,  fourteen  years  and  over,  who  leave  the 
grades  for  the  office  or  factory,  the  proportionately  small  number 
that  these  schools  actually  do  cater  to  is  astonishing.  They  must 
be  made  so  useful,  so  attractive,  that  not  only  will  a  larger  num- 
ber of  those  who  come,  stay,  but  many  more  be  induced  to  come 
to  them. 

It  is  useless  to  argue  the  question  of  expense  in  opposition 
to  a  program  of  elaboration  and  improvement.  This  is  merely 
a  shadow  of  the  laissez  faire  philosophy,  an  erstwhile  idol,  that  like 
Dagon  of  old,  is  now  lying  "upon  his  face,  on  the  ground,"  with- 
out hands  and  feet,  its  worshippers  covered  with  sorrow  and 
shame.  Who  today  upholds  their  creed  that  a  govern- 
ment exists  for  the  performance  of  the  bloodless,  ener- 
vated functions  of  merely  preventing  force  and  fraud?  The 
cry  that  a  community  was  stepping  beyond  its  bounds  was  heard 
when  public  grammar  schools  began  to  be  established  in  this 
country;  it  was  heard  again  when  free  public  education  reached 
forth  into  the  domain  of  secondary  schools.  In  spite  of  such 
conventional  protestations,  the  drift  has  been  in  the  direction 
of  larger  and  ever  larger  expenditures  for  educational  purposes. 
The  1910-1911  report  of  Superintendent  Elson  of  Cleveland,  as 
a  mere  instance,  gives  a  list  of  twenty-three  types  of  schools, 
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supported  by  public  funds,  among  them  being  open  air  schools, 
schools  for  defectives,  cripples,  deaf,  blind,  and  epileptics.  Even 
so  pronounced  a  sceptic  in  matters  of  governmental  paternalism 
as  John  Stuart  Mill,  has  this  to  say  in  support  of  public  educa- 
tion :  "Those  who  most  need  to  be  made  wiser  and  better,  usually 
desire  it  least,  and  if  they  desired  it  would  be  incapable  of  finding 
their  way  to  it  by  their  own  lights."^  There  is  the  further  fact 
that  no  public  community  can  do  more  to  prevent  force,  fraud,  or 
moral  corruption  than  by  a  discreet,  conservative  planning  and 
development  of  educational  institutions,  to  meet  in  the  most 
effective  manner  the  variety  of  wants  felt  by  its  members.  Ex- 
penditures for  such  purposes  lead  to  sure  and  steady  social  bet- 
terment. "They  are  literally,"  as  Edward  T.  Devine  forcefully 
remarks,  "a  husbanding  of  resources,  a  safeguard  against  later 
unprofitable  but  compulsory  expenditures,  a  repair  in  the  social 
organism,  which  like  the  repair  of  a  leaky  roof  may  avert  dis- 
aster."2 

Is  there  anything  more  vital  to  our  land  than  the  Americaniza- 
tion of  our  vast  population  of  foreigners,  the  influxes  of  past 
years,  and  the  newcomers,  who  settle  on  our  soil  day  after  day? 
Exquisite  pains  are  taken  with  our  young  in  our  educational  insti- 
tutions, at  a  prodigious  expense,  all  in  the  expectation  of  a  future 
character  efficiency  and  service  to  the  land,  politely,  socially,  and 
economically.  In  the  evening  schools  we  are  placed  in  contact  with 
a  class  to  whom  responsibility  is  not  an  expectation,  but  a  true  and 
concrete  fact.  As  husbands  or  fathers,  as  wives,  mothers,  factory 
hands,  business  managers,  the  question  of  efficiency,  character, 
and  serviceability,  becomes  immediate  and  pressing.  Most  of  the 
men,  too,  will  sooner  or  later  have  thrust  upon  them  the  duty  of 
making  their  choice  for  the  bewildering  variety  of  elective  offi- 
cers from  ward  alderman  up.  How  fruitful  of  good,  then,  the 
work  of  gathering  in  this  vast  army  of  foreign  residents  and 
subjecting  them  to  the  most  helpful  influences  that  we  are  capable 
of  controlling! 

By  doing  this,  evening  schools  will  not  only  achieve  positive 
results  in  educating  the  stranger  to  live  with  and  for  his  new 
country,  but  will  be  of  extreme  service  negatively  by  keeping 

1  —Principles  of  Political  Economy,  New  York  1864.  V.  2,  p.  573. 
'—Misery  and  Its  Causes,  New  York,   1909,  p.   272. 
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him  away,  or  at  least  help  to  keep  him  away  from  the  many 
agencies  for  vulgar  pleasures  that  surround  him  on  every  side, 
and  that  lend  a  helping  hand  to  a  career  of  physical  and  moral 
dilapidation.  He  will  have  less  occasion  and  much  less  desire  to 
frequent  the  saloons  or  pool  rooms,  and  glut  himself  with  coarse 
excitements  in  the  cheap  vaudeville  houses.  The  allurements  of 
the  many  commercial  agencies  for  amusement  are  keenly  felt  by 
the  hardworking  man  as  well  as  youth.  An  hour  or  two  given  to 
strong  drink,  low  raillery,  dice,  cards,  or  to  watching  the  lascivious 
contortions  of  a  scantily  dressed  girl,  might  appeal  more 
to  the  rough  factory  denizen  than  an  hour  or  two  over  a  children's 
book  to  elucidate  dark  and  silly  meanings.  That  evening  schools 
may  successfully  compete  against  these  agencies,  adults  and 
adolescents  must  not  only  feel  that  the  instruction  they  gain  there 
is  of  tremendous  consequence  to  them,  they  must  not  only  have 
a  broader  basis  for  acquiring  information  and  that  in  a  manner 
consonant  with  their  degree  of  intelligence,  but  they  must  find 
there  opportunities  for  occasional  relaxation  and  amusement; 
these  wants,  too,  must  be  gratified. 

Our  men  and  women  who  give  their  lives  that  the  lives  of  the 
poor  may  be  made  more  bright  and  happy,  having  a  keen  sense 
of  the  misery  due  to  maladjustment,  have  sometimes  had  exalted 
notions  about  the  education  of  the  masses.  Jane  Addams,  writ- 
ing on  the  education  of  the  workingman,  speaks  of  the  necessity 
of  giving  him  "a  social  consciousness  of  the  value  of  his  work, 
and  at  least  a  sense  of  participation  and  a  certain  joy  in  its  ulti- 
mate use."^  Further,  that  it  is  ^^essential  to  create  in  him  some 
historic  conception  of  the  development  of  industry  and  the 
relation  of  his  individual  work  to  it."^  The  educator,  she 
says,  is  "to  insist  that  he  shall  be  a  cultivated  member  of  society 
with  a  consciousness  of  his  industrial  and  social  value.  .  .  . 
He  must  have  a  conception  that  will  include  not  only  himself  and 
his  immediate  family  and  community,  but  the  industrial  organi- 
zation as  a  whole."^  It  is  hard  to  see  how  a  mere  conception,  an 
abstract  principle,  "a  social  consciousness  of  the  value  of  his 
work",  can  mitigate  the  lot  of  a  man,  whose  bitter  sorrows  are 
perhaps  mainly  due  to  the  tyrannizing  demtods  of  an  advanced 

—Democracy  And  Social  Ethics,  New  York,  1902,  p.  214. 
—Ibid,  p.  212,  213 
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industrial  system,  that  must  needs  have  every  man  perform  a 
minute  task  for  days,  and  months,  and  years.  It  is  hard  to  see, 
too,  how  the  sense  of  a  remote,  shadowy  participation,  in  the 
manner  that  an  epidermal  cell  participates  in  the  life  process  of 
the  body,  will  bring  a  feeling  of  joy  in  the  heart  of  the  toiling 
automaton.  It  may  be  that  the  words  of  Jane  Addams  express 
an  ideal  of  education  which  is  to  be  broad,  comprehensive,  morally 
and  intellectually  stimulating.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  problem  we  are  grappling  with  is  not  how  to  attain  an 
end  remote  and  idealistic,  but  more  immediately,  how  to  raise 
the  foreign  laborer  to  the  position  of  the  best  class  of  American 
workingmen,  so  that  his  appreciation  of  American  life,  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  opportunities  to  be  found  here,  will  quicken 
his  mind  lead  him  to  do  his  utmost  to  better  his  circumstances, 
and  fill  him  with  a  desire  to  contribute  honestly  and  willingly 
whatever  share  of  service  the  community  may  demand  of  him. 

To  this  end  as  far  as  they  may  help  to  realize  it,  the  elemen- 
tary evening  schools  may  well  devote  themselves  and  with  all 
the  means  at  their  command.  As  far  as  the  first  needs  of  the 
alien  pupil  are  concerned,  these  means  need  not  be  elaborate.  The 
ordinary  process  of  elementary  instruction  is  perhaps  the  best. 
The  curriculum,  if  that  austere  word  may  be  used  for  the  sub- 
jects taught,  is  very  simple  indeed.  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
spelling,  a  little  history,  compose  the  customary  and  almost  the 
entire  substance  of  the  educational  nutriment,  dispensed  in  vary- 
ing quantities,  to  those  who  recognize  its  far-reaching  value  to 
them.  Insofar  as  the  arts  of  reading,  writing,  spelling,  form  the 
only  ready  vehicle  by  which  they  may  be  led  into  the  arena  of 
American  life,  the  teaching  of  these  arts  is  absolutely  demanded. 
Again,  as  the  elementary  evening  school  does  not  pretend  to  be 
comprehensive  or  intensive,  such  subjects  must  form  the  basis  of 
the  work  of  instruction,  to  be  taken  up  consistently  and  per- 
severinajlv. 

It  is,  however,  altogether  improper  that  the  elementary  school 
should  stop  at  that  point.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  young  boy 
or  girl  of  fourteen,  fifteen,  or  sixteen  years,  who  was  born  in  this 
country,  or  who  lived  in  it  long  enough  to  read  and  write  its 
language,  should  have  to  dabble  in  the  surface  water  of  book 
learning,  or  to  drag  along  slowly,  painfully,  over  the  same  nar- 
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row  path,  with  people  two  or  three  times  older  than  he  or  she  is, 
and  whose  wants  are  vastly  different.  A  differentiation  in  the 
evening  school  curriculum,  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  various 
classes  that  go  there,  or  that  might  be  induced  to  go  there,  some- 
what similar  to  the  differentiation  that  has  marked  the  progTess 
of  day  schools,  is  indispensably  needed. 

It  is  absurd,  no  doubt,  to  insist,  as  has  already  been  shown, 
that  the  work  of  the  elementary  evening  school  shall  be  adjusted 
with  the  same  nicety  of  detail,  with  the  same  cunningness  of  exe- 
cution as  our  regular  high  and  grammar  schools  are.  But  we 
should  recognize  that  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  boys  and 
girls  whose  needs  are  similar  in  kind  to  the  needs  of  those 
who  attend  our  day  classes,  and  to  whom  these  classes  are  inacces- 
sible. Let  the  boys  be  given  an  opportunity  in  the  elementary 
schools  to  take  up  something  practical,  something  that  will  help 
them  to  earn  their  bread  honestly  and  joyfully.  The  boy  of- 
poor  parents  needs  that  practical  schooling  that  will  give  him  a 
chance  at  vocational  success;  he  is  eager  to  get  it  and  to  profit 
by  it.  If  necessary  let  him  divide  his  time  between  book  work 
and  handwork,  but  we  certainly  can  pardon  his  lack  of  interest, 
his  irregular  attendance,  indeed  his  speedy  departure,  if  asked 
to  spend  two  hours  wearily  in  doing  a  sort  of  work  that  is  re- 
motely useful  or  not  useful  at  all.  It  is  true  that  many  evening 
high  schools  give  industrial  courses,  but  high  schools  are  few  and 
far  between.  They  are  not  accessible  to  people  who  are  spread 
out  to  the  four  corners  of  an  extensive  city.  That  the  practical 
courses  offered  in  the  evening  high  schools  are  appreciated,  is  sho^vn 
by  the  large  enrolments,  but  they  are  available  only  to  a  limited 
number  who  are  favored  because  of  the  location  of  their  homes, 
or  because  of  previous  preparatory  training.  There  are  hosts  of 
workers  who  would  like  to  attain  a  higher  and  broader  level  of 
industrial  efficiency  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  secondary 
schools. 

If  an  extension  of  elementary  evening  school  work  in  the  di- 
rection of  vocational  subjects  is  needed  for  boys,  there  is  an 
equal  demand  for  an  extension  of  the  curriculum  into  the  field 
of  domestic  arts,  for  girls.  A  limited  number  of  girls,  some 
quite  young,  others  of  an  age  actually  to  be  looked  upon  as  women, 
wander  into   the  evening  schools   and  come  there  more  or  less 
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regularly  night  after  night.  As  a  rule  most  of  them  have  had 
training  in  a  public  or  parochial  school.  What  is  their  recom- 
pense for  their  trouble?  They  are  taught  a  little  spelling,  read- 
ing, writing,  grammar,  things  which  they  already  know,  it  mat- 
ters not  with  what  degree  of  thoroughness.  They  are  treated  to 
a-  measure  of  puzzling  arithmetical  abstractions  and  processes 
such  as  involution,  advanced  fractions,  proportions,  cancellation. 
Are  these  lessons  designed  to  show  them  a  way  to  lead  happier 
lives  as  grown  up  women,  to  give  them  an  insight  into  their  duties 
as  wives  and  mothers? 

The  girls  who,  at  present,  are  availing  themselves  of  evening 
school  opportunities,  are  typical  of  a  far  larger  class  who  do  not 
avail  themselves  because  opportunities  as  far  as  their  needs  are 
concerned,  do  not  exist.  The  girls  who  would  come  to  our  even- 
ing schools  are  the  daughters  of  fathers  and  mothers  who  do  not 
possess  the  means  to  endow  them  with  academic  or  literary  cul- 
tivation. Most  of  them  are  obliged  in  their  early  teens  to  begin 
the  life  of  a  factory  hand  with  all  its  cheerless  and  unspeakable 
monotony.  Marriage,  family  life,  is  a  hope  which  these  girls  all 
look  forward  to;  they  eagerly  await  the  time  when  they  will  be 
delivered  from  their  days  of  bondage  in  the  shop.  Will  cancella- 
tion or  percentage,  a  knowledge  of  the  location  of  European 
seaports  or  capitals,  help  them  to  make  their  homes  pleasant,  and 
provide  for  the  needs  of  a  husband  and  children?  I^othing  is 
more  decidedly  wanted  in  our  elementary  evening  schools,  than 
those  courses  designed  to  give  girls  an  insight  into  the  ways  and 
means  of  ministering  to  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  home.  We 
can  teach  them  nothing  better  than  how  to  make  home  more  en- 
joyable and  lovely. 

By  looking  after  needs  of  this  sort,  our  schools  will  come  to 
touch  the  lives  of  these  girls  actually,  and  not  fictitiously.  More- 
over, they  will  touch  the  lives  of  a  much  larger  number  than 
they  do  now.  The  following  item,  taken  from  a  recent  annual 
report  of  Mr.  Wales  C.  Martindale,  formerly  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Detroit,  is  quite  pertinent  in  this  connection.  "In 
!N'ovember  classes  in  cooking  were  formed  at  the  Franklin  School, 
and  these  classes,  three  each  week,  were  continued  during  the 
rest  of  the  season.  Over  120  ladies  were  enrolled  in  these  three 
classs  and   the  attendance  was  gratifying  during  the  time  the 
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classes  continued."  This  enrolment  is  as  large  as  the  total  en- 
rolment, male  and  female,  of  many  an  evening  school  where  the 
conventional  book  work  is  rigidly  adhered  to,  to  the  exclusion 
of  everything  else.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  schools  where,  in 
addition  to  cooking,  courses  in  dressmaking,  embroidery,  and 
hygiene,  were  offered,  would  be  a  source  of  inspiration  and  help 
to  large  numbers  of  girls  whose  needs,  otherwise,  are  neglected. 

Though  a  broadening  of  the  curriculum,  as  outlined  above,  is 
a  decided  necessity  for  raising  the  status  of  the  evening  schools, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  older  subjects  are  still  to  be 
maintained.  They  are  to  be  taught,  but  more  attention  devoted 
to  an  improvement  of  the  means  and  methods  of  teaching  them 
than  heretofore.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  think  that  anyone  who  under- 
stands our  language  possesses  also  the  ability  to  impart  it  in  a 
wholesome  way  to  those  who  do  not  understand  it,  that  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  bring  a  lot  of  people  who  do  not  know  in  the 
same  room  with  a  person  who  knows,  and  that  any  haphazard 
means  which  he  may  choose  to  make  use  of  will  do. 

The  matter  of  securing  efficient  teachers  for  evening  schools 
is  of  no  little  importance.  The  teacher  of  foreigners  ought  not 
only  to  understand  the  language  of  the  foreigners,  but  he  ought 
also  to  have  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  life,  character,  and 
sentiments  of  the  people  under  him.  He  ought  to  be  an 
American  in  his  mind  and  in  his  soul,  so  that  they  might  learn 
from  him  to  cherish  their  new  home.  And  there  is  still  this  re- 
quirement; the  teacher  of  foreigners  ought  to  have  a  sense  of 
pedagogical  system,  an  idea  of  the  safest  and  speediest  roads 
over  which  to  lead  his  charges  from  "brooding  Darkness",  the 
desert  where  ignorance  dwells,  to  a  sunny  land  of  new  thoughts, 
inspirations  and  hopes. 

Above  everything  else,  the  evening  school  teacher  must  have 
a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  his  work.  Too  often  we  are  apt  to  send  to 
the  foreign  classes,  as  teachers,  men  and  women  who  merely  want 
another  opportunity  to  increase  their  day's  earnings,  and  who, 
as  a  rule,  regard  with  positive  aversion  the  work  imposed  on 
them.  What  results  can  we  expect  from  these  people?  The 
evening  school  teacher  must  recognize  that  his  work  is  hardly 
less  vital  than  that  of  the  teacher  of  boys  and  girls  in  our  day 
schools.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  influence  may,  at  times,  be  even 
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more  telling,  by  the  strength  of  his  inspirational  power,  in  affect- 
ing the  ideals  of  men  and  women,  fathers  and  mothers.  I 
know  a  mother  of  nine  children,  who  rarely  missed  a  night 
in  the  school  under  my  charge,  and  who  would  bring  to 
her  teacher,  now  and  then,  little  bouquets  of  flowers,  as  a  mark 
of  a  heartfelt  thankfulness. 

But  a  word  of  caution  is  needed.  We  must  not  expect  too 
much  of  our  teachers  unless  we  give  them  the  needful  implements- 
to  work  with.  One  serious  handicap  constantly  hampering  them 
in  their  work  is  the  lack  of  texts  suited  to  the  needs  of  their 
pupils.  How  stupid  it  is  for  a  stalwart  laborer  to  dally  in  the 
thoughts  and  images  that  a  little  child  of  five  or  six  dabbles  with- 
in the  first  or  second  grade!  Perhaps  the  men  may  glean  from 
these  books  some  words  which  they  may  use,  but  uninterestingly, 
and  at  the  cost  of  surcharging  their  minds  with  words  which  they 
need  never  use.  A  series  of  texts  that  will  address  itself  by  vo- 
cabulary, subject  matter,  and  thought,  to  the  distinct  needs  of 
grown  up  people,  is  indispensable  for  success  in  evening  school 
work.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  interest  teachers  are  taking  in 
the  educational  needs  of  foreigners,  to  see  that  readers  specifically 
designed  for  them,  have,  in  the  last  few  years,  been  published. 

With  the  right  sort  of  texts  the  foreigner  will  be  able  to  gain 
a  mastery  of  those  words  that  will  be  useful  to  him  in  his  home 
life,  and  life  as  a  wage-earner.  He  will  be  able  to  see  more  clearly 
the  good  he  is  getting  by  devoting  his  evenings  to  school  atten- 
dance.    The  element  of  interest  will  become  more  telling. 

Interest  should,  in  truth,  as  far  as  possible,  be  made  a  motive 
force  in  helping  to  accomplish  the  ends  that  the  evening  school 
has  set  for  itself.  We  must  see  that  a  feeling  of  apathy,  where 
it  exists,  should  give  way  to  a  quickening  sense  of  true  wants  that 
must  be  satisfied.  It  is  in  this  field  that  opportunities  for  the 
talented  teacher  present  themselves.  The  teacher  that  is  content 
with  a  mere  reading  of  one,  two,  or  three  pages  of  text,  the  spelling 
of  a  column  of  words,  all  in  a  dry,  perfunctory  way,  will  soon 
find  his  class  overcome  by  a  stupefying  feeling  of  dullness.  Be- 
fore long  the  better  part  of  it  will  have  gone  from  his  sight.  If, 
however,  these  lessons  are  to  the  total  work  of  the  evening,  in  a 
manner  what  the  skeleton  is  to  the  living  body,  part  merely  of  a 
fresh  and  living  entity,  a  different  spirit  will  pervade  the  class- 
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room.  Let  the  lessons  be  made  the  basis  for  the  imparting  of 
real,  vital  points  of  knowledge  and  experience,  so  that  the  pupils 
may  get  something  more  than  detached  words  or  thoughts.  Let  the 
teacher  think  over  the  work  for  the  evening  and  see  wherein  he 
may  improve  his  opportunity  to  give  them  something  which  they 
will  receive  gladly  and  advantageously. 

In  addition  to  the  work  the  teacher  may  do,  there  is  another 
means  whereby  a  more  abiding  interest  in  the  evening  schools 
may  be  aroused,  and  that  is  entertainment.  This  may  be  at  once 
for  education  as  well  as  pleasure.  Most  day  schools  are  provided, 
nowadays,  with  stereopticons  which  may  be  used  to  good  advan- 
tage in  the  evening.  In  the  moving  picture  and  the  modern 
phonograph,  too,  there  is  excellent  material  for  entertainment 
that  educates  as  well  as  pleases.  The  social  centers,  now  being 
established  in  many  schools,  to  a  large  extent,  are  working  in  this 
direction,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  people  who  devote  all 
their  time  to  the  routine  of  instruction  should  not  be  permitted 
to  profit  by  whatever  facilities  for  entertainment  a  school  posesses. 
And  if  a  school  lack  the  objects  needed  for  this  purpose,  it  were 
better  that  something  be  done  to  bring  about  a  change.  The 
argument  of  lack  of  facilities  is  never  a  fundamental  one. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  stated  that  there  are  tremendous 
potentialities  for  educational  achievement  in  the  elementary 
evening  schools.  Interest  in  them  must  not  be  lax  and  flickering. 
We  must  see  that  they  share  in  the  progressive  improvements 
which  are  characterizing  the  advance  of  our  educational  systems 
in  general.  By  broadening  the  curriculum,  by  the  selection  of 
earnest  and  worthy  teachers,  by  the  use  of  texts  adapted  to  the 
specific  needs  of  grown  up  foreigners,  by  providing  means  for 
pleasurable  and  instructive  entertainment,  the  vitality  of  our 
evening  elementary  schools  must  increase  tenfold.  They  will 
then  become  a  factor,  the  extent  of  whose  effectiveness  in  helping 
untold  numbers  of  men  and  women,  and  younger  boys  and  girls, 
it  would  be  hard  to  calculate. 


An  Experimental  Course  in  English 

By  E.  a.  Ckoss,  The  State  Teachers  College  of  Colorado. 


'I^IGH  SCHOOL  teachers  of  literature  and  English 
I  Y  Y  i  ^^^  ^^®  ^^^^  *^  teach  what  they  will,  without  a 
I  wr%  i  thought  of  the  college  entrance  requirements  and 
I  I    some  particular  association  of  colleges  and  high 

liiMHin 7    schools,  are  exceedingly  fortunate.     They  can  ex- 

I  I   periment.     If  they  fail,  they  have  other  resources 

I  I    than   a  rearrangement  of  their  material.      They 

4»3iuiiNmiiDmiiiiunit4>  ^^j^  ^^^^  ^^^  altogether;  they  can  find  new  pieces; 
they  can  try  new  methods — methods  which  do  not  demand  as 
results  intellectual  attainments  to  be  judged  largely  by  memory 
tests.  The  high  school  of  The  State  Teachers  College  of  Colorado 
is  a  part  of  an  educational  laboratory.  Most  of  its  graduates  go 
on  into  The  Teachers  College  or  out  into  the  world's  work.  A 
few  go  to  other  colleges,  choosing  for  the  most  part  the  universities 
and  colleges  within  the  state.  These  schools  accept  our  work  at 
its  face  value  without  reference  to  its  conformity  to  any  set  of 
college  requirements.  Consequently,  we  are  at  liberty  to  try  any 
experiment  we  may  choose.  The  course  in  literature  and  Eng- 
lish outlined  in  this  article  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments 
carried  on  during  the  past  three  years. 

Comprehension,  enjoyment,  and  usefulness  were  the  three  words 
kept  in  mind  in  arranging  the  course.  Perhaps  enjoyment  should 
have  been  the  first  of  the  three,  for  no  piece  is  insisted  upon  un- 
less it  gives  pleasure  to  most  of  the  class.  If  a  teacher  finds 
that  a  piece  which  was  popular  with  a  class  last  term  does  not 
"go"  with  a  new  class,  the  selection  is  disposed  of  as  quickly  as 
possible.  IsTo  matter  how  good  a  piece  of  literature  is,  from  the 
adult  point  of  view,  it  is  not  put  into  the  course  unless  it  comes 
within  the  oomprehonsion  of  adolescents.  Usefulness  needs  a 
little  more  explanation  than  any  other  of  the  three  words.  It 
covers,  in  the  first  place,  the  ground  of  the  composition  work.  The 
pupils  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  simple  mechanics 
of  writing.  The  drudgery  usually  attendant  upon  the  acquisi- 
tion of  this  skill  may  be  alleviated,  even  banished,  by  the  selec- 
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tion  of  interesting  material  to  write  about,  by  careful  training  in 
sentence  and  paragraph  structure,  and  by  a  sympathetic,  helpful, 
and  accurate  criticism  of  what  is  written.  On  the  side  of  liter- 
ature the  word  usefulness  may  seem  inapplicable.  The  main 
purpose  in  teaching  literature,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  create  a  desire 
to  read  good  literature,  so  that  after  a  hard  day's  work  the 
plumber,  or  skirt-fitter,  or  housekeeper  (our  pupils  grown  up) 
may  find  diversion,  instruction,  fulness  of  experience  in  reading 
literature  with  a  meaning,  rather  than  mere  time-killing  enter- 
tainment in  melodramatic  picture  shows,  yellow  newspapers,  and 
the  cheapest  magazines.  Usefulness  here  means  enlargement  of 
capacity  for  intellectual  and  emotional  experience.  Whatever 
gives  a  wider  sweep  to  the  imagination  or  lifts  the  mind  above 
per  cents,  and  the  where-with  to  be  clothed,  and  the  cost  of 
things  and  gives  it  play  in  the  larger  external  world  or  room 
within  for  the  growth  of  the  spirit,  has  served  a  purpose  useful 
in  the  very  largest  way. 

Chronology,  college  requirements,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
whole  field,  an  adult  understanding  of  all  the  pieces  studied — 
these  were  intentionally  disregarded  in  making  the  course. 

The  results  of  the  experiment  in  making  a  new  course  in  Eng- 
lish are  set  down  in  the  pages  following.  This  arrangement  is  to 
be  regarded,  however,  only  as  an  experiment.  In  its  present  form 
the  course  has  been  used  only  a  year.  Sometimes  the  results 
obtained  have  been  poor,  oftener  very  encouraging.  There  is  no 
probability  that  this  arrangement  of  the  material  will  be  perma- 
nent, but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  indication  of  a  desire  to  go  back 
to  the  old  principles  of  arranging  a  course  in  literature  and  Eng- 
lish. Whatever  revisions  we  make  will  in  all  probability  be  made 
with  the  intention  of  keeping  these  studies  within  the  compre- 
hension of  the  adolescent  mind,  useful  either  in  making  a  living 
or  expanding  mind  and  soul  into  larger  capacities  for  living,  and 
sources  of  pleasure  to  the  student  as  he  is,  and  not  as  he  is  to 
become,  or  possibly  may  become. 

The  material  is  here  arranged  by  semesters,  covering  four 
years.  To  adjust  it  to  a  three  term,  instead  of  a  two  semester, 
arrangement  is  not  difficult. 
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First  Year. 
First  Semester — 1.     Literature  and  Composition. 
Second  Semester — 2.     Literature  and  Composition. 
Elective — 3.     Word  Study. 

Second  Year. 
First  Semester — 4.     Grammar  and  Composition. 
Second  Semester — 5.     A  History  of  Literature. 
Elective — 6.     Oral  Composition. 

Third  Year. 

First  Semester — 7.     Lyric  and  I^arrative  Poetry. 
Second  Semester — 8.     The  Short  Story. 
Elective— 9.     The  Essay. 

Fourth  Year. 
First  Semester — 10.     The  Novel. 
Second  Semester — 11.     The  Drama. 
Elective— 12.     The  Epic. 

A  fuller  explanation  of  each  course  foUov^s. 

1.  Literature  and  Composition. — The  pieces  read  in  this  sem- 
ester are  interesting  narratives  in  prose  and  verse,  such  as  ^'Guy 
Mannering'',  "Ivanhoe",  "Kennilworth",  ''The  Sketch  Book", 
"Treasure  Island",  "Kidnapped",  "Gareth  and  Lynette",  "The 
Coming  of  Arthur",  "Enoch  Arden",  and  "Sohrab  and  Rustum." 
The  amount  of  reading  offered  would  suggest  that  no  very  deep 
study  is  to  be  undertaken.  The  teacher  should  be  thankful  if  the 
pupils  understand  the  words,  and  can  read  the  pieces  with  intel- 
ligence and  pleasure.  This  does  not  give  the  teacher  much  oppor- 
tunity to  display  her  technical  knowledge  of  allusions,  textual 
minutiae,  and  such  like,  and  she  may  feel  the  want  of  "something 
to  do"  in  recitation  period.  The  pupils  will  be  better  off  for  the 
little  to  do,  and  the  teacher  might  have  a  happy  time  with  her 
class  if  she  and  they  could  read  to  each  other  orally  and  comment 
and  elucidate  informally  as  they  read. 

Two  themes  a  week  are  required,  and  two  of  the  recitation 
periods  each  week  are  set  aside  for  the  composition,  one  of  these 
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periods  being  taken  up  for  assignments,  class  directions,  and 
general  criticisms,  the  other  for  consultation  with  individual 
students  concerning  the  themes  which  have  been  marked  and  are 
ready  to  be  returned. 

2.  Literature  and  Composition. — This  semester  continues  the 
work  of  the  first  in  every  partixjular  except  the  kind  of  pieces. 
Plays  that  are  easily  read,  are  lively  in  dialog,  interesting  in 
situation,  and  embody  themes  well  within  the  comprehension  of 
boys  and  girls  of  fourteen  are  used.  The  recitation  is  again  oral 
expression,  with  informal  comment.  Such  plays  as  "Julius  Cae- 
sar", "The  Merchant  of  Venice",  "As  You  Like  It",  "Henry  the 
Fourth",  "The  Kivals",  and  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  are  used. 
The  teacher  may  also  bring  in  recent  plays  not  published  in 
school  editions  and  read  them.  In  these  two  courses  there  should 
be  just  enough  attention  given  to  technic  to  point  out  the  larger 
features  of  narrative  and  dramatic  structure.  The  composition 
here  is  the  same  as  in  course  one.  Topics  may  be  drawn  from  the 
reading  if  that  is  the  most  interesting  material  for  the  pupil  to 
write  about.  Usually  it  is  not.  Any  other  theme  material  that 
will  call  out  a  more  spontaneous  expression  of  thought  should  be 
freely  used. 

3.  Word  Study. — In  every  class  there  are  pupils  deficient  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  necessary  technical  elements  of  speech  and 
writing.  An  elective  course  to  be  substituted  for,  or  given  in 
addition  to,  the  usual  courses  is  added  for  each  of  the  first  two 
years  to  help  those  who  need  instruction  in  the  mechanics  of 
expression.  A  study  of  words — prefixes  and  suffixes,  spelling, 
etymology,  exact  meaning,  connotation,  etc. — is  the  elective 
formal  work  given  in  the  ninth  grade.  There  is  no  regular  theme 
work  given  with  this  course. 

4.  Grammar  and  Composition. — Somewhere  in  the  high 
school  a  semester  is  needed  for  a  careful  drawing  together 
of  the  grammar  facts  possessed  by  most  boys  and  girls  of  fifteen. 
Perhaps  no  better  place  can  be  found  than  the  second  year. 
This  course  should  be  more  than  a  mere  review  of  the  technical 
grammar  of  the  eighth  grade.  It  should  make  sure  of  a  syste- 
matic knowledge  of  the  structure  of  English  sentences  in  a  way 
that  will  give  the  student  the  power  accurately  to  judge  his  own 
speech. 

A  technical  study  of  English  grammar  is  a  very  great  help  in  the 
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study  of  foreign  languages.  Where  the  students  expect  to  study  for- 
eign languages  this  grammar  work  might  be  put  into  the  first  high 
school  year.  If  this  is  not  desired,  something  worth  while  is  gained 
by  deferring  the  grammar  till  the  second  year,  thus  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  maturer  mind  if  these  pupils. 

Composition  again,  as  in  the  first  year.  If  you  succeed  in 
keeping  lively  subjects  before  your  students,  interesting  points  of 
view,  and  ^'snappy''  treatment,  the  long  apprenticeship  will  not 
be  a  dull  one.    Use  both  oral  and  written  composition. 

5.  A  History  of  English  and  American  Literature. — Stu- 
dents of  the  theory  of  education  frequently  object  to  a  chronologi- 
cal history  of  literature  unless  it  is  used  as  background  for  a 
chronological  reading  course. 

We  have  no  chronological  reading  course  and  don't  want  any, 
but  we  do  want  our  pupils  to  know  something  of  the  periods  and 
movements  in  literature,  and  of  the  civil  history,  the  art,  the 
architecture,  and  the  social  customs  of  time  and  country  that  in- 
fluence the  makers  of  literature  and  in  a  measure  determine  its 
form.  This  should  be  a  rapid,  superficial  sketch  covering  in  one 
semester  both  English  and  American  literature.  Many  illustrative 
examples  should  be  read  as  the  course  proceeds.  Pupils  should, 
at  the  end  of  this  study,  be  familiar  with  the  chief  authors  and 
pieces  of  the  different  periods — so  familiar  that  the  name  of 
Ben  Johnson  would  not  suggest  a  living  writer  at  home  in  Piqua, 
Ohio,  Henry  Van  Dyke,  an  English  poet  who  originated  the 
Van  Dyke  beard,  or  Burns,  the  author  of  "An  Essay  Composed 
in  a  Cemetery  Courtyard." 

Themes  again,  of  course. 

6.  Oral  Composition, — This  is  a  practice  course  in  oral  ex- 
pression used  in  the  second  year  for  those  whose  speech  is  ungram- 
matical  or  badly  organized. 

7.  Lyric  and  Narrative  Poetry. — The  pupil  reads  a  large 
number  of  poems,  chiefly  lyric,  to  determine  the  meaning  and  to 
study  the  technical  means  by  which  the  poetic  effects  are  pro- 
duced. Material  for  this  course  is  now  easily  available  in  such 
books  as  Gayley  and  Flaherty's  "Poetry  of  the  People",  Seward's 
"^N'arrative  and  Lyric  Poems",  Hutchison's  "British  Poems", 
Page's  "Chief  American  Poems,"and  "British  Poets  of  the  N"ine- 
teenth  Century."  The  technic  of  poetry  should  be  taught  by  the 
teacher  without  a  student's  text  book. 
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8.  The  Short  Story. — l^o  text  book  suitable  for  high 
school  use  is  available  for  the  short  story  course,  but  one  is  to 
be  issued  soon.  A  number  of  books  on  technic  are  in  print. 
These  the  teacher  might  use,  drawing  the  material  for  class  study 
from  collections  of  stories,  and  from  the  magazines.  The  short 
story  is  the  most  popular  form  of  literature  today.  The  themes 
embodied  are  varied,  and  the  technic  definite,  and  yet  it  has  been 
altogether  neglected  in  the  schools.  The  class  work  consists  of 
orai  readings,  and  oral  composition  in  the  narrative  form  (giving 
synopses  of  the  stories  that  have  been  read  outside  of  class),  ex- 
position (making  clear  the  author's  method,  his  theme,  and  his  use 
of  technic),  and  argumentation  (discussions  of  the  truth  of  the 
author's  themes,  and  the  problems  raised  by  the  situations). 

There  is  no  regular  written  work,  but  occasionally  a  student 
may  want  to  try  his  hand  at  writing  a  short  story. 

9.  The  Essay. — The  essay  is  the  elective  study  for  the  third 
year.  InteresHng  material  must  be  used.  Could  not  such  essays 
be  found  in  the  prose  of  Lamb,  De  Quincey,  Arnold,  Hazlitt, 
Stevenson,  Holmes,  and  Dr.  Crothers,  Mr.  xirnold  Bennett,  and 
others  of  our  present  day  writers  ? 

10.  The  Novel. — The  novel  is  studied  for  technic  and  theme. 
One  novel  is  read  very  carefully,  e.  g.  ''Silas  Marner",  and  then 
a  number  of  others  less  in  detail. 

11.  The  Drama. — The  technic  and  themes  of  a  number  of 
serious  plays  are  much  more  carefully  studied  in  the  fourth  year 
than  when  plays  were  read  in  the  first  year  for  pleasure  alone. 
"Macbeth"  and  "Hamlet"  might  be  selected  from  Shakespeare, 
and  a  number  from  the  recent  playwrights. 

12.  The  Epic. — Somewhere  high  school  students  should  be- 
come familiar  with  the  great  epics,  "The  Iliad",  "The  Odyssev", 
"The  Aeneid",  "The  ^ibelungenlied",  "Beowulf",  "The  Idylls 
of  the  King",  "The  Song  of  Roland",  etc.  So  far  as  the  pupil's 
interest  is  concerned  these  might  be  read  earlier  than  the  fourth 
year,  but  mechanical  complexities  would  probably  consign  them 
to  students  a  little  more  mature  than  those  of  the  first  or  second 
years.  During  the  last  year  of  this  course  the  composition  work 
should  be  made  effective  by  less  frequent  but  more  serious  effort 
than  before.  I  have  not  attempted  in  this  article,  however,  to 
lay  this  work  out  in  detail. 
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Finally,  I  may  add,  the  mahing  of  a  logical  course  does  not 
insure  success.  We  deal  with  two  great  unknown  quantities — 
the  teacher  and  the  student.  I  hear  of  teachers  who  are  at  a  loss 
in  their  recitation  periods  for  something  to  do.  Classics  with 
many  notes  and  with  questions  on  the  text  concerning  classical 
or  literary  allusions  and  obscure  meanings  once  furnished  a  basis 
for  a  monotonous  drone  of  questions  and  answers.  Remove  that 
possibility  at  one  fatal  sweep  and  many  a  teacher  finds  her  stock 
depleted.  She  has  not  yet  learned  to  substitute  expression  as  a 
test  of  appreciation.  She  does  not  perceive  that  literature  is  an 
art  like  music,  dead  if  studied  about,  emotionally  alive  if  effectu- 
ally voiced — and  effectually  voiced  means  so  as  to  make  another 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  author.  If  adequate  expression 
is  made  the  core  of  the  recitation,  there  will  surround  it  the  con- 
versation— the  informal  interchange  of  thought  between  pupil 
and  teacher — that  cannot  fail  to  make  the  class  in  English  a  de- 
light instead  of  a  "job."  Only  one  contingency  can  cause  a  fail- 
ure in  such  a  recitation — paucity  of  ideas.  Too  many  people  are 
trying  to  teach  English  who  have  no  insight  into  literary  art,  too 
many  who  have  not  even  read  what  they  are  teaching  their  pupils, 
not  to  mention  the  almost  infinite  volume  of  what  constitutes 
the  world's  best.  An  uncultured  teacher  of  literature  is  im- 
possible. 

Consider  the  other  unknown  quantity — the  student.  In  its 
human  material  the  high  school  deals  with  the  mystery  of  mys- 
teries— the  adolescent  mind,  ''the  budding  girl  and  the  boy  in  his 
teens."  Unfortunately,  most  of  us  forget  what  we  were,  what  we 
thought,  what  we  were  interested  in,  what  our  ambitions  were, 
who  our  ideal  man  or  ideal  woman  was,  at  fifteen  and  sixteen. 
If  we  could  suddenly  realize  the  emotional  world  of  sixteen,  we 
should  probably  smile  at  many  of  our  literary  selections  and  teach- 
ing methods. 

Before  one  rearranges  a  course  in  English  one  has  to  consider 
what  the  college  is  going  to  do  with  the  high  school  graduate  who 
has  not  had  the  prescribed  English  course.  I  am  assured  by  high 
school  principals  and  by  college  men  as  well,  that  the  colleges 
are  ready  to  accept  students  who  can  write,  and  who  have  been  im- 
pressed by  their  studies  of  literature  no  matter  what  those  studies 
have  been,  if  sufficient  in  quantity. 


The  Tower  of  Ivy — Scene  of  Gray^s  "  Elegy  " 

By  Elizabeth  Webbek,  Bath,  Maine. 

f3""""""°""""'"«tEAYEL  where  you  will  the  world  o'er  you  will 

I       rw^      I  find  few  such  charming  pictures  as  that  presented 

I         I        I  by  Stoke  Poges,    the    churchyard,    which    is    the 

I  I  scene  of  Gray's  ''Elegy",  one  of  the  best  known 

liiuiiuiiiiiaiiini it|  Voeras  of  the  English  language.     Visitors  to  old 

I  I  England  miss  one  of  the  gems  of  the  British  Isles,- 

I  I  i^  ^bey  omit  this  picturesque  spot  from  their  itin- 

4>]iiiiiiiiiiiiciiiiiiiiiiiiic^  erary 

The  drive  from  Windsor  is  ideal,  passing  through  Eton,  where 
the  students  in  top  hats  and  Eton  jackets,  with  turned  down. col- 
lars, look  as  if  they  were  miniature  grandfathers  of  several  gen- 
erations ago.  The  road  leads  past  the  cricket  field  and  when  we 
were  there  in  August,  the  lads  were  just  starting  off  for  a  camp- 
ing expedition,  a  huge  bag,  filled,  I  suppose,  with  the  necessities 
of  the  trip,  hung  over  their  shoulder.  The  Burnham  beeches  we 
saw  on  our  left  and  soon  afterward  arrived  at  Stoke  Park,  where 
we  first  inspected  a  huge  monument  set  at  one  end  of  the  field 
and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  poet,  Gray.  Crossing  the 
meadow,  we  went  through  the  gate  and  found  ourselves  in  the 
heart  of  one  of  the  most  attractive  cemeteries  imaginable.  The 
graves  were  remarkably  well  kept  and  there  were  flowers,  flowers 
everywhere.  In  this  peaceful  yard  we,  too,  felt  the  air  holding  "a 
solemn  stillness"  and  we  thought  the  parishioners  must  be  almost 
willing  to  die,  in  order  to  sleep  the  long  sleep  in  such  a  heavenly 
spot  as  that. 

In  the  background  rose,  picturesque  against  the  sky,  "the  ivy- 
mantled  tower,"  pointing  the  way  heavenward.  Beside  the  en- 
trance was  the  yew  tree,  with  bare  branches,  over  one  thousand 
years  old.  "Have  you  some  post  cards  of  the  tree?",  questioned 
an  American  gentleman.  "N'o,  we  haven't",  courteously  replied 
the  woman  attendant.  "I  have  tried  to  persuade  the  vicar  to 
have  some  pictures  of  the  tree  to  sell,  but  he  firmly  says :  'Ko,  there 
shall  be  no  post  cards  of  that.    It  is  far  too  sacred'." 

The  oldest  existing  portion  of  the  church  is  the  north  wall  of 
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the  chancel,  which  contains  a  small  Norman  window,  as  well  as 
two  early  English  lancet  windows  and  a  fifteenth  century  door- 
way, all  formerly  blocked  up.  The  doorway,  now  reopened,  gives 
access  to  the  new  cloister  and  vestry.  The  floor  of  the  tower  is 
occupied  by  the  large  square  pew,  constructed  by  Mr.  John  Penn 
a  century  ago  and  at  that  time  used  faithfully  by  his  family, 


earnest  members  of  the  parish.  An  interesting  feature  of  the 
building  is  the  private  entrance  to  Stoke  Park,  through  the  clois- 
ter, opposite  the  porch.  This  cloister,  panelled  with  oak  and 
lighted  by  four  painted  windows,  leads  into  a  lower  hall,  or  vesti- 
bule, in  which  there  is  some  old  glass  of  considerable  interest. 
Here  also  is  the  so-called  bicycle  window,  named  from  a  figure 
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that  bestrides  a  contrivance  resembling  the  ancient  hobby  horse, 
which  he  pushes  with  one  foot,  while  he  blows  a  trumpet.  One 
piece  bears  the  date,  1643. 

The  tomb  of  Gray  is  not  inside  the  church,  but  outdoors,  under 
the  east  window  of  the  chapel.  His  own  name  is  not  upon  it,  but 
a  tablet  in  the  wall  opposite  records  his  burial  ^'in  the  same  tomb 
upon  which  he  has  so  feelingly  inscribed  his  grief  at  the  loss  of  a 
beloved  parent."     That  inscription  runs  as  follows: 

In  the  Vault  beneath  are  deposited, 
In  Hope  of  a  joy  full-Resurrection 
the  remains  of 
Mary  Antrobus, 
She  died  unmarried,  November  5,  1749, 
Aged  66. 
In  the  same  pious  confidence, 
beside  her  friend  and  sister, 
here   sleep   the   remains  of 
Dorothy  Gray 
Widow,  the  careful,  tender  Mother 
of  many  children,  one  of  whom  alone 
had  the  misfortune  to  survive  her. 
She  died  March  11,  1753, 
Aged  67. 

Mrs.  Gray  and  her  sister  lived  at  the  West  End  Farm,  a  mile 
away,  now  enlarged  and  modernized  into  the  mansion  of  Stoke 
Court,  the  residence  of  H.  E.  Allhusen,  Esq.  There  the  poet 
frequently  visited  and  stayed  for  long  periods.  "Gray's  Walk" 
in  the  grounds,  and  the  arbour,  where  he  is  said  to  have  composed 
the  "Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College"  are  still  pointed 
out.  Gray  died  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  on  July  30,  1771, 
and  by  his  own  desire  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  mother,  and 
in  the  churchyard,  where  his  genius  is  made  famous. 
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Progressive  High  School  Reorganization 

By  Eansom  a.  Mackie,  M.  A.,  Fellow  in  Psychology, 
Claek  Univeesity,  Worcester,  Mass. 

II. 

pmummmmmzf^YING  presented  some  of  the  admirable  features 
j  WW  I  of  a  high  school  located  in  ]^ew  England,-^  let  us 
I  rA  g  now  consider  the  high  school  in  the  Far  West, 
I  I   which  is  at  Berkeley,   California.- 

^jiMiMiiMirairiiimmii^   rp^^^  Berkeley  Plan — The  Six-year  High  School. 

Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Mr.  Frank  F. 
Bunker,  has  instituted  a  progressive  policy  of  edu- 
cational reorganization  which  has  not  been  merely  formulated  in 
theory,  but  reduced  to  actual  practice  with  striking  success  in 
Berkeley,  California. 

Instead  of  the  usual  eight  years  for  elementary  and  four 
years  for  high  school  work,  the  twelve  grades  of  the  public  schools 
in  Berkeley  are  divided  into  elementary  education  comprising  the 
first  six  grades  and  secondary  education  comprising  the  grades 
seven  to  twelve  inclusive. 

The  question  naturally  suggests  itself:  What  is  the  reason  for 
so  radical  a  change  from  the  ordinary  divisions  of  the  curricu- 
lum? Why  does  Berkeley  have  just  six  years  for  elementary 
education?  To  answer  this  question  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  aim  of  the  first  six  years  of  schooling.  The  fundamental  aim 
is  to  obtain  the  use  of  the  tools  of  learning;  that  is,  the  pupil 
should  learn  to  read  and  write  fairly  well  and  to  perform  accur- 
ately and  with  some  degree  of  rapidity  the  fundamental  opera- 
tions of  arithmetic.  Of  course  other  studies  may,  and  should  be 
added,  but  obtaining  the  use  of  the  "tools  of  learning"  is  the  main 
purpose. 

Six  years  is  certainly  long  enough  to  accomplish  this.  To 
spend  more  time  than  six  years  on  elementary  education  exager- 

»  See  Education  for  February,  1913. 
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ates  its  importance  and  leads  to  the  belief  that  it  is  education 
itself  instead  of  preparation  for  an  education. 

Many  prominent  educators  and  psychologists,  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  Drs.  Hall,  Butler,  Eliot,  Burnham,  Hanus, 
Dewey,  Jordan,  Judson,  Cubberley,  and  Davis,  have  long  held 
this  view. 

C.  O.  Davis  says  that  the  first  six  years  of  school  should  empha- 
size chiefly  the  formal  aspects  of  education.  The  mission  of  ele- 
mentary education  is  to  ^^prepare  for  further  school  work.  It 
aims  not  at  knowledge  itself,  but  at  supplying  the  tools  of  the  mind 
and  at  inculcating  attitudes  and  habits  of  mind  that  will  enable 
the  individual  later  to  pursue  knowledge  and  industry."* 

Superintendent  Frank  F.  Bunker  of  Berkeley,  California,  says : 
"Statistics  show  that  the  masses  are  held  in  school  no  longer  than 
through  the  fifth  grade,  and  that  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  grade 
they  drop  out  in  very  large  numbers  which  means,  educationally, 
that  whatever  is  to  be  taught  to  the  masses  must  be  given  in  the 
first  five  or  six  years." 

"By  terminating  a  cycle  of  work  with  the  sixth  year,  unques- 
tionably the  tendency  will  be  to  hold  such  pupils  in  school  at 
least  one  year  longer,  namely  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade." 

Something  should  be  said  briefly  concerning  the  curriculum  of 
this  unique  school.  The  first  six  years  of  the  course  is  "uniform 
for  all  children  and  somewhat  narrow  in  its  scope."  The  studies 
emphasized  are  those  "which  the  masses  must  have  if  they  get 
on  at  all."  "Whether  or  not  anything  else  is  gotten"  the  children, 
learn  "how  to  read,  how  to  write,  how  to  use  their  own  language, 
both  orally  and  in  written  form,  how  to  perform  with  facility  and 
accuracy  the  simple  operations  of  arithmetic  and  of  accounting" 
and  they  also  get  in  these  first  six  years  to  use  Superintendent 
Bunker's  own  words  again,  "somewhat  of  a  sympathetic  knowl- 
edge of  their  city,  state  and  national  government,"  and  in  addi- 
tion the  pupils  learn  "the  elementary  things  about  sanitation 
and  health  conditions  which  everybody  needs  to  know,  not  only 
to  protect  themselves  as  individuals,  but  to  protect  society  as  well." 
All  of  this  is  efficiently  accomplished  in  the  six-year  elementary 
school  at  Berkeley. 

*Eduo,  Revi'fw,  Oct.,  1911. 
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Education  for  March 


In  the  next  section  we  shall  examine  the 

Bekkeley  City  High  School. 

The  Berkeley  High  School  curriculum,  six  years  in  lengthy 
is  divided  into  two  periods  of  three  years  each.  The  In- 
troductory or  Junior  high  school  comprises  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  grades,  while  the  Senior  or  High  School  Proper  is 
made  up  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  grades.* 

By  an  examination  of  the  following  progTam  you  may  see  what 
subjects  are  taught  in  the  Introductory  or  Lower  high  school: 


COURSE  OF  STUDY— LOWER  HIGH  SCHOOL 
SEVENTH,  EIGHTH  AND  NINTH  GRADES 


SEVENTH  GKADE 

Pds. 

3 
2 

5 

5 
2 
2 

EIGHTH  GRADE 

Pds. 

3 

2 

5 

5 

NINTH  GRADE 

Pds. 

Language,  Composition 

and  Spelling 

Reading  and  Literature 

Language,  Composition 

and  Spelling 

Reading  and  Literature 

English 

5 

Geography  and  World 
History  through 
Biography 

American  History  and 
Citizenship 

(3)  VV  oriel's  Work  and 
Pacific  Coast  Problems 

5 

The  Arithmetic  of 
Measurements 

The  Arithmetic  of  the 
Household  and  of  Trade 

Domestic  and  Manual 
Arts 

Free  Hand  Drawing 

(1)  Personal  Hygiene 

(1)  Community  Hygiene 

(1)  Vocational  Informa- 
tion 

i4)  Science— Field 
Excursions 

(4)  Science— Field 
Excursions 

(2)  Chorus 

(2)  Chorus 

(2)  Chorus 

Select  One 

5 

Select  One  or  Two 

5 

Select  Two  or  Three 

French — beginning 

French — continued 

French— begin,  or  con. 

5 

German — beginning 

5 

German — continued 

5 

German — begin,  or  con. 

5 

Latin — beginning 

5 

Latin— continued 

5 

Latin — begin  or  con. 

5 

Extra  English 

5 

Extra  English— con't. 

5 

General  Mathematics 

5 

Free  Hand  Drawing 

5 

General  Science 

5 

Domestic  Arts 

o 

Free  Hand  Drawing 

5 

Manual  Arts 

5 

Domestic  Arts 

5 

(5)  Printing  Arts 

5 

Manual  Arts 

(5)  Printing  Arts 

5 
5 

*In  the  Upper  or  Senior  High  School  the  only  required   studies  are  English    (3 
years),  Science  (1  year),  and  United  States  History  and  Government  (1  year). 
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(The  periods  are  forty  minutes  long.  Five  per  week  for  a 
year  entitles  the  pujoil  to  one  credit.) 

[1].  These  courses  are  given  in  the  form  of  talks  and  illus- 
trated lectures.  ISlo  special  preparation  for  them  is  required  of 
the  pupils. 

[2].  Each  principal  arranges  his  school  program  so  that 
eighty  minutes  per  week  shall  be  given  to  music,  including  the 
chorus. 

[3].  This  course  is  prescribed  for  all  who  do  not  intend  enter- 
ing the  Upper  High  School ;  optional  for  those  who  do. 

[4].  From  time  to  time  Saturday  trips  are  made  under  the 
leadership  of  skilled  scientists.  All  who  can  do  so  are  expected 
to  go. 

[5].  The  teachers  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  MUST  per- 
mit a  part  of  each  recitation  period  to  be  used  for  study  purposes. 
During  this  time  the  teacher  shows  the  pupils  how  to  study. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  law  which  says:  ^''No  pupil  under  the 
age  of  fifteen  shall  be  required  to  do  home  study.'' 

Superintendent  Bunker  says  that  the  children  enter  the  In- 
troductory high  school  "at  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  adol- 
escence, when  by  nature  they  naturally  crave  an  opportunity  to 
dip  into  a  wide  range  of  subjects  and  activities,  which  is  [N'ature's 
way  of  insuring  a  freedom  of  choice  in  determining  occupation." 

The  work  of  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades  comprising 
the  Introductory  high  school  is  related  "very  closely  to  life  and 
as  far  away  as  possible  from  that  which  is  purely  academic  in 
education.  Much  emphasis  is  placed  on  learning  how  to  study, 
and  how  to  use  the  library." 

The  work  of  the  Introductory  High  School  is  arranged  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  a  more  easy  transition  from  the  work  of  the 
elementary  grades  to  the  work  of  the  high  school  proper. 

Furthermore,  Superintendent  Bunker  says:  "The  explanation 
for  the  break  in  attendance  between  the  ninth  and  tenth  years, 
which  experience  shows  to  be  a  heavy  one  under  the  usual  group- 
ing of  grades,  lies  largely  in  the  fact  that  the  pupil  coming  into 
the  high  school  from  the  grades  fails  to  make  a  proper  adjustment. 
In  consequence  he  begins  to  fail  in  his  work,  he  becomes  dis- 
heartened and  discoura2:ed  and  quite  before  he  reaches  the  tenth 
grade,  and  worst  of  all  he  quits  because  he  has  failed.     Throwing 
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the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades  together  in  a  second  grade  of 
work  which  shall  have  distinguished  characteristics  from  that 
which  precedes  it  as  well  as  from  that  which  follows;  arranging 
everything  connected  therewith  to  make  his  work  a  three-year 
transition  period  from  the  elementary  school  to  the  upper  high 
school,  and  yet  shaping  the  work  so  that  it  is  a  unit  in  itself  which 
can  be  terminated,  if  necessary,  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  year,  will 
not  only  tend  to  hold  the  pupil,  who  would  otherwise  drop  out 
at  the  end  of  the  eighth  year,  a  year  longer,  but  he  will  go  very 
far  toward  insuring  a  complete  adjustment  to  the  conditions  which 
])revail  in  the  upper  high  school.  It  likewise  offers  at  the  end  of 
the  ninth  year  an  opportunity  for  the  pupil  to  check  up  his  own 
judgment  and  to  determine  whether  his  circumstances  as  well  as 
his  tastes,  are  such  as  to  justify  him  in  going  on  for  three  years 
more  in  secondary  work.  If,  after  making  a  careful  survey  of 
such  matters,  he  decides  to  leave  school,  he  leaves  conscious  of 
having  succeeded  rather  than  because  he  had  failed — causing  a 
very  different  reaction  upon  his  character.'* 

Then  in  summing  up  the  actual  results  of  the  two  years'  ex- 
perience at  Berkeley,  Superintendent  Bunker  emphatically  says: 
"The  response — in  lessening  the  mortality  between  the  ninth 
and  tenth  grades  through  arranging  our  school  work  in  three 
cycles,  has  been  so  immediate  and  decisive  as  to  admit  of  no 
doubt  respecting  the  tendency.'' 

But  he  says:  "Perhaps  the  consideration  of  greatest  signifi- 
cance which  such  a  plan  of  school  organization  offers  lies  in  the 
opportunity  which  it  gives  of  radically  changing  the  nature  and 
content  of  the  courses  of  study." 

Advantages  of  the  Berkeley  Plan. 

The  six-year  elementary  school  may  be  completed  and  the 
jnipils  will  be  ready  to  enter  the  Introductory  high  school  when 
they  are  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age. 

This  age  is  recognized  by  distinguished  psychologists  as  the  be- 
ginning of  adolescence.  There  are  good  reasons  why  the  begin- 
ning of  adolescence  should  be  the  beginning  of  secondary  edu- 
cation. 

First. — It  is  conceded  by  most  educators  that  young  adoles- 
cents should  be  taught  more  by  men  teachers  than  they  are  under 
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the  present  regime.  Since  there  are  more  male  teachers  in  the 
high  schools,  the  pupils  have  an  opportunity  to  come  in  contact 
with  masculine  personalities. 

Dr.  Hall  says:  "The  positive  scandal  that  the  vast  majority  of 
boys  and  girls,  perhaps  nineteen  out  of  twenty,  and  often  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred,  leave  school  forever  without  ever  having 
been  for  a  single  day  under  the  influence  of  a  male  teacher,  would 
be  minimized,  and  when  they  reach  the  teens  and  their  manhood 
begins  to  bourgeon,  they  would  not  instantly  think  of  school  as 
a  "sissy"  affair,  to  be  thrown  off.  Ten  years  of  secondary  edu- 
cation in  Europe  is  essentially  in  the  hands  of  men." 

Second. — As  the  departmental  plan  exists  in  practically  all 
high  schools  the  pupils  at  the  dawn  of  adolescence  will  receive 
the  benefit  of  "daily  contact  with  several  personalities  instead 
of  that  all-day  association  with  one  teacher  which  often  breeds 
abnormal  psychic  atmosphere." 

Y.  E.  Kilpatrick  says  that  "the  variety  of  teachers,  equipment, 
methods,  and  general  conditions,  the  physical  relief  in  changing 
rooms,  the  continuity  of  superior  teaching,  the  greater  educative 
freedom,  all  serve  to  stimulate  the  child  to  his  best  endeavor. 
^N'o thing  is  more  deadening  to  a  child  than  to  listen  to  the  same 
voice,  see  the  same  surroundings,  witness  the  same  methods,  and 
all  within  the  narrow  confines  of  a  single  room,  and  under  the 
eye  of  the  same  teacher.  Children  become  weary  from  the  eter- 
nal sameness." 

Third. — It  would  give  the  pupils  the  advantage  of  being  taught 
by  teachers  specially  trained  for  the  different  branches,  the  gain 
coming  from  the  better  teaching  that  results  from  the  adaptation 
of  the  teacher  to  the  work  for  which  he  is  best  fitted  and  for  which 
he  has  made  special  preparation.     (K.  E.  A.,  1908,  p.  625). 

Fourth. — "It  would  mitigate  the  present  abruptness  of  the 
transition  from  the  elementary  schools,  and  check  the  loss  of 
pupils  at  this  critical  period."     (Ibid). 

Fifth. — The  six-year  high  school  curriculum  is  fully  consistent 
with  established  principles  of  genetic  psychology  and  pedagogy 
for  the  beginning  of  adolescence  means,  according  to  genetic  psy- 
chologists that  new  matter  and  methods  must  be  introduced. 

Some  contend  that  if  we  could  get  the  student  well  settled  in 
the  high  school  course  of  study  even  a  little  before  he  reaches  the 
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adolescent  period,  we  should  have  a  better  opportunity  to  interest 
and  inspire  him  in  the  work  of  the  high  school. 

This  is  precisely  the  view  held  by  some  of  the  prominent  educa- 
tors and  psychologists  whom  I  have  already  mentioned.  One  of 
these  authorities,  G.  S.  Hall,  in  regard  to  this  point  contends 
that  'Ve  must  take  account  of  the  nature  of  the  great  up- 
heaval at  the  dawn  of  the  teens,  which  marks  the  pubescent 
ferment,  and  which  requires  distinct  change  in  matter  and 
method  of  education."  It  is  a  period  of  very  rapid,  if  not  ful- 
minating, psychic  expansion.'^  ^'The  drill  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected,  before  pubescence  becomes  irksome  when  they 
reach  this  crisis."     (Educational  Problems,  p.  546). 

And  speaking  of  the  six  year  high  school,  he  says:  "It  would 
bring  about  the  change  of  external  conditions  which  always  ought 
to  mark  the  great  change  within,  that  takes  place  at  the  dawn  of 
pubescent  years,  which  our  system  now,  instead  of  stressing  as 
the  world — savage  and  civilized — has  everywhere  done,  tends  to 
obliterate.  Mankind  throughout  all  its  history  has  marked  the 
faint  dawn  of  sexual  maturity  by  initiations,  training  in  new 
modes  of  life,  confirmation,  etc.,  as  befits  the  nature  and  needs  of 
this  stage  of  evolution.  Children  are  now  approaching  maturity 
and  are  impressed  in  a  very  new  and  strong  way  by  the  lives  of 
those  older  than  themselves  and  by  adults,  and  it  is  just  this  asso- 
ciation and  spur  that  the  present  system  cuts  off,  for  the  boy  in 
the  upper  grammar  grades  has  no  higher  classmen  to  admire  and 
imitate.  These  two  evils,  namely,  the  obliteration  of  pubescence 
and  the  elimination  of  the  influence  of  those  older,  are  very  real 
and  very  grave  evils  in  our  system  which  must  be  remedied  if  we 
are  to  work  with  and  not  against  nature. 

"I  am  iuUy  convinced",  says  the  same  authority,  speaking  fur- 
ther of  the  six  year  high  school,  ''that  the  interests  of  both  com- 
munity and  child  demand  some  such  extension  downward  and  also 
that  it  is  inevitable.  Of  course,  it  would  involve  some  additional 
expense  to  bring  boys  of  twelve  under  more  male  teachers  and 
larger  appropriations,  but  as  it  is  needed,  this  change  must  come." 
(Ibid,  p  648). 
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The  six  year  secondary  school  course,  arranged  in  two  three- 
year  periods  and  placed  in  a  complete  curriculum,  is  shown  in 
the  following  diagram:^ 


Educational   Periods 

Schools 

Ages 

Grades 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

Primary  School 

6  to    9 

Elementary 

Grammar  School 

9  to  12 

Junior  or  Introduc- 

tory High  School 

12  to  15 

8 
9 

Secondary 

Senior  or  High 

10 

School  Proper 

15  to  18 

11 

12 

College  or  Tech- 

nical School  . 

18  to  21 

Higher  Education 

Professional  or 
University  Grad- 

uate School 

21  to  24 

*  cf.  Hanus,  The  Modern  School,  p.  108. 
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Oral  Instruction  in   Modern  Lemguages 

'  A  FIRST  STEP  TOWARD  THE  SOLUTIOE"  OF  THE 

PROBLEM. 

Louis  J.  Tesson    (Officee  of  the  Academy),  Boston,  Mass. 

f  HE  September  number  of  "Education"  contains  an 
I  article  written  by  Mr.  James  Geddes,  Jr.,  and  Mr. 
I  Louis  Tesson,  concerning  oral  instruction  in  modern 
I   languages,  and  the  League,  which  has  as  its  aim 

^iimiiiiiiiiaii iiiiitS   ^^®   establishment   of  this   instruction   in   the  ele- 

I  mentary  schools.  The  publication  of  this  article 
I  has  brought  us  a  large  number  of  subscriptions, 
4'iiHiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiic<i*  addressed,  by  readers  of  the  review,  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  league,  Mr.  James  Geddes,  Jr.,  professor  of  romance 
languages  at  Boston  University.  This  result,  for  which  we  are 
very  grateful  to  ''Education",  is  not  at  all  surprising;  it  is  the 
natural  manifestation  of  the  great  interest,  which  the  question  of 
oral  instruction  arouses  among  professors,  and  of  their  desire  to 
unite  in  order  to  study  it  to  greater  advantage.  More  gratifying 
still,  is  the  belief  that  the  interest  will  increase  greatly  upon  an- 
nouncement of  the  publication  of  "Methode  naturelle  et  rationnelle 
pour  apprendre  en  meme  temps  a  parler  correctement,  a  lire  et 
a  ecrire  le  fran§ais"  (The  natural  and  rational  method  of  learning, 
at  one  time,  to  speak  correctly,  to  read  and  to  write  French.) 
published  by  Ch.  Amat,  Paris.  This  is,  then,  the  first  step  of 
the  league  toward  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  oral  instruction 
in  modem  languages. 

To  make  this  plan  practical,  we  think  that  oral  instruction 
should  be  adapted  to  the  conditions,  whatever  they  are,  which  it 
finds  in  the  majority  of  schools.  It  is  a  question  then,  of  observ- 
ing actual  methods,  and  of  seeing  how  they  meet  these  conditions. 
The  more  recent  methods  seem  to  have  lost  their  prestige,  and, 
in  every  case,  they  have  this  disadvantage,  that  they  can  hardly  be 
followed  successfully  except  by  professors,  to  whom  the  language 
to  be  taught  is  the  mother-tongue.  Moreover,  one  can  not  think 
seriously  of  restricting  oral  instruction  to  a  few  fragments  of 
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conversation  learned  from  the  lips  of  a  foreign  professor.  A  trial 
of  this  has  been  made  already.  The  time  set  apart  for  the  study 
of  foreign  languages  in  the  schools  is,  in  general,  very  limited.  It 
is  not  sufficient  to  enable  a  student  to  learn  to  speak  well  from  the 
lips  of  a  foreign  professor;  moreover  it  is  necessary  to  learn  to 
write  and  to  read  the  language,  if  not  to  become  acquainted  with 
its  literature.  The  question  of  oral  instruction  is,  above  all,  a 
question  of  method,  of  the  invention  of  a  method  adapted  to  the 
conditions  of  instruction,  a  method,  which  will  make  up  for  the 
insufficiency  of  the  time  devoted  to  the  lessons,  and  for  the  limited 
knowledge  of  pronunciation  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of 
teachers.  This  is  a  method,  by  means  of  which  a  professor  will  be 
able  to  teach  the  student  to  read  correctly,  and  to  speak  a  foreign 
language,  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  student  will  be  able,  if  neces- 
sary, to  carry  on  a  short  conversation.  The  time  which  the 
teacher  may  devote  to  conversation  is  very  limited.  It  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  that  the  text-book  make  up  for  this  disadvantage, 
that  it  "talk"  to  the  student,  that  is,  that  it  give  very  faithfully 
the  pronunciation  of  each  word  and  phrase,  in  such  a  way  that 
the  reader  may  learn  to  speak  just  by  reading.  In  the  elementary 
classes,  where  the  teacher  is  retarded  by  exercises  of  translation, 
he  may  employ  the  time  most  usefully  by  giving  the  students 
texts  with  translations,  which  they  will  study  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  able  to  reply  to  questions  from  the  teacher. 

It  is  very  easy  to  give  in  a  text-book  the  exact  pronunciation  of 
languages  like  Italian  and  Spanish,  of  which  the  orthography  is 
almost  phonetic.  A  few  rules,  and  possibly  a  few  diacritic  signs, 
are  sufficient  to  do  justice  to  their  peculiarities,  and  to  simplify 
them  for  the  study  of  the  spoken  language,  by  making  it  possible 
for  the  student  to  learn  to  speak  by  reading.  However,  in  the 
case  of  languages  like  English  and  French,  the  very  irregularities 
of  their  orthography  make  it  difficult  to  learn  to  speak  them  well, 
since  the  orthography  does  not  indicate  the  pronunciation  ade- 
quately. Two  methods,  then,  present  themselves,  ordinarily,  the 
phonetic  method,  pure  and  simple,  and  a  notation  of  the  ortho- 
graphy by  means  of  diacritic  signs. 

The  international  phonetic  system  which  is  the  most  wide- 
spread, has  incontrovertible  rights  to  the  consideration  of  teachers 
.of  language ;  it  aims  to  perform  a  very  useful  role,  simplifying  the 
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study  of  languages  by  means  of  a  universal  alphabet.  Moreover, 
it  aims  to  give  a  common  notation  to  the  pronunciation  of  these 
languages,  at  the  same  time  serve  as  the  organ  of  the  science  of 
phonetics,  ^o  one  can  dispute  its  services  in  the  domain  of  inter- 
national phonetics,  and  in  the  higher  studies.  But  does  not  this 
very  perfection  make  it  too  delicate  and  too  complicated  an  in- 
strument for  the  elementary  study  of  a  language,  and  for  stu- 
dents who  will  perhaps  learn  no  other  language  than  their  own? 
Why  complicate  their  task  needlessly,  by  making  them  learn  two 
alphabets  when  one  will  suffice  ?  The  international  alphabet  is  in- 
deed of  such  a  character  that  as  long  as  it  is  not  used  to  transcribe 
all  languages,  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  being,  foreign  to  the 
language  studied.  Its  notation  of  pronunciation  is  a  transposition 
of  strange  looking  symbols  applied  to  the  sounds  of  the  language 
studied,  instead  of  a  simplification,  or  an  improvement  of 
the  usual  writing  by  means  of  diacritic  signs.  By  the  second 
method,  that  of  diacritic  signs,  each  letter  has  the  same  well- 
known  value  in  all  its  transformations,  so  that  one  passes  from 
the  phonetic  notation  to  the  usual  writing  by  a  natural  evolution. 
The  notation  of  the  pronunciation  and  the  usual  writing  are  the 
two  extremes  of  a  long  chain,  of  which  the  inner  links  form  the 
evolution  from  the  first  to  the  last.  As  for  the  notation  of  the  pro- 
nunciation by  diacritic  signs,  a  notation,  such  that  it  may  be 
given  in  the  elementary  schools  to  teach  young  children  to  read 
English,  has  the  disadvantage  of  complicating  this  study  by  giving 
the  child  two  things  to  learn  at  the  same  time,  namely  the  sound 
(the  pronunciation)  of  words,  and  their  orthography,  which  does 
not  always  regularly  represent  the  sound. 

Our  natural  and  rational  method  obviates  these  difficulties  by 
studying,  first,  the  sound,  and  then  the  orthography,  following 
out  the  desire,  expressed  frequently  by  professors,  of  having  oral 
instruction  of  the  spoken  language  precede  that  of  the  written 
language,  a  thing  which  is  in  accordance  with  nature  and  reason. 

Oral  instruction,  especially  when  it  is  practised  under  difficult 
conditions,  must  make  use  of  all  the  means  procurable.  Reading 
and  writing  are  not  excluded,  provided,  of  course,  that  they  are  the 
reading  and  writing  of  sounds,  which  must  not  be  confused  with 
the  deciphering  and  reproducing  of  orthography,  but  which  ought 
to  proceed  toward  this  latter  accomplishment  by  as  natural  an 
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evolution  as  possible.  This  first  writing  of  sounds,  which  one 
gives  to  the  child,  being  purely  phonetic,  ought  to  vary  as  little 
as  possible  from  the  usual  alphabet.  That  is  to  say,  it  must  repre- 
sent each  of  the  sounds,  which  compose  a  language,  by  a  sign  bor- 
rowed from  the  usual  alphabet,  and  having  the  same  value,  or  the 
value  which  it  has  most  commonly  in  this  alphabet.  The  di- 
graphs are  represented  by  their  first  letters.  Diacritic  signs  are 
the  ordinary  signs  of  punctuation  placed  in  such  a  way  that  they 
are  not  confused  with  them.  The  whole  is  combined  to  secure  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  have  the  sound  symbols  printed  on  all 
presses  provided  with  ordinary  Roman  characters,  even  without 
accents.  The  following  is  an  example  in  French:  ^^La  lig  de 
l.a-s':eg-ma.a  oral  de'l.ag  viv.at  d.a  le'z  e'kol  prim:er." 

An  adult,  knowing  how  to  read  his  own  language,  in  a  short 
time  learns  a  phonetic  writing  of  this  sort.  If  he  be  given,  in  this 
writing,  v/ell  graduated  exercises  in  dialogue  form  with  the  trans- 
lation into  his  own  language  on  the  opposite  page,  with  explana- 
tions of  the  grammar  of  the  spoken  language,  he  will  soon  have- 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  how  to  pronounce  a  good  number  of 
words,  and  short  phrases,  of  which  his  book  gives  clearly  the  pro- 
nunciation and  meaning.  In  a  word,  he  begins  to  speak,  and' 
what  is  more,  he  can  continue  to  learn  to  speah  by  himself,  with- 
out a  teacher  because,  for  the  student  who  really  desires  to  learn,, 
the  book  will  take  the  place  of  a  teacher. 

The  true  grammar,  that  of  the  spoken  language  is  more  im- 
portant than  that  of  the  written  language;  and  certain  parts,  in 
particular,  for  example,  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  are  learned  bet- 
ter, orally,  and  with  practice  in  the  writing  of  sounds,  than  is 
possible  to  acquire  them  by  means  of  the  conventional  orthography. 

Here,  in  a  :few  words,  is  the  outline  of  the  oral  course,  which 
would  take  one  or  two  years  in  the  elementary  school.  The  exer- 
cises of  conversation  and  of  grammar  have  been  prepared  under 
the  titles  of  "Conversational  French  for  beginners  and  tourists" 
and  "Phonetic  French  Grammar.'^ 

After  this  course,  which  is  essentially  Oral,  the  students  would 
enter  the  secondary  school  with  a  certain  practical  knowledge 
of  the  spoken  language,  and  of  its  general  grammar,  and  then 
would  commence  the  study  of  the  written  language — the  ortho- 
graphy.    Instead  of  passing  from  the  writing  of  sounds  to  that 
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of  orthography  by  an  abrupt  transposition,  as  is  the  case  today, 
the  student  will  find  himself  in  a  position  to  make  the  transition 
unconsciously,  for  the  reason  that  our  phonetic  writing  is  de- 
rived from  the  usual  writing,  and  is  closely  related  to  it.  There- 
fore, it  is  easy  to  introduce  into  it  all  the  graphic  variations  of 
the  conventional  orthography  just  as  they  occur.  This  is  over- 
coming the  difficulties  by  attacking  them  separately;  and  it  has, 
too,  the  great  advantage  of  marking  the  pronunciation.  Take, 
for  example,  the  same  French  phrase  previously  given  and  writ- 
ten according  to  the  sound,  "La  lig  de  l.as:eg-m.a  de'  Lag  viv.at 
d.a  le'z  e'kol  prim:er."  We  now  begin  the  evolution  from  this 
phonetically  written  phrase  to  that  of  its  conventional  ortho- 
graphy. At  first  the  student  is  taught  that  the  usual  orthography 
employs  many  letters  which  are  not  pronounced.  These  letters 
will  be  found  italicised:  "La  ligue  de.l.ans :eg-nem.ant  de's  l.SLngues 
viv.  &ntes  d.ans  le'z  e'koles  primieres."  When  the  student  thor- 
oughly understands  this,  he  will  then  be  taught,  at  inter- 
vals, with  the  aid  of  texts  as  numerous  as  is  desirable,  that  the 
nasal  sound  "an"  is  written  also  "en",  that  the  sound  "z"  is  writ- 
ten also  "3"  (,s),  and  the  sound  :e  "ai"  and  so  forth.  Finally,  we 
arrive  at  the  usual  orthographic  writing  wherein  also  appears  at 
the  same  time  the  notation  of  the  pronunciation,  or  the  phonetic- 
orthographic  transcription:  "La  ligue  de  Fenseig^iement  de's 
lemguea  vivantes  dans  le's  ecoles  primair(?s.  Even  this  notation 
may  be  simplified  by  giving  certain  general  rules  of  orthography. 
It  is  then  necessary  to  mark  only  the  exceptions.  This  evolution 
to  the  conventional  orthography,  is  a  study  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  writing. 

So  much  for  the  pronunciation,  so  important,  especially  in  the 
study  of  certain  languages,  and  for  the  usual  writing,  which  is, 
above  all,  a  question  of  practice.  As  for  translation,  which  plays 
so  great  a  part  in  the  study  of  languages,  and  which  has  its  ardent 
defenders  as  well  as  its  bitter  enemies,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
it  is  not  only  useful  but  in  many  cases  unavoidable  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  study  of  a  language.  We  mean  of  course  "mental 
translation."  If  one  points  out  a  door  to  an  Englishman,  at  the  same 
time  giving  it  the  name  "porte",  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  word  "door"  be  spoken  or  not.  The  word  "door"  presents  it- 
self immediately  and  irresistibly  to  the  mind  of  the  student,  as  the 
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natural  link  between  the  foreign  word  "porte"  and  the  English 
equivalent.  Under  the  conditions  such  as  they  exist  here  in  our 
midst,  the  most  simple  and  the  most  practical  way  to  secure  satis- 
factory results,  is  to  give  in  the  text-book  not  only  the  meaning  of 
foreign  words,  but  the  meaning  of  entire  phrases.  Translation, 
as  it  is  taught  today  with  the  help  of  the  vocabulary  and  dictionary, 
we  leave  until  later,  when  the  students  have  acquired  by  reading, 
and  by  conversation  a  good  knowledge  of  the  foreign  language  and 
its  vocabulary.  In  the  meantime  the  texts,  which  we  give  them, 
have  for  their  aim  to  teach  them  the  pronunciation,  the  meaning 
of  words,  and  the  correct  construction.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  much  time  is  wasted  today  in  the  class  room  in  repeating  a 
few  words  in  an  attempt  to  impress  the  pronunciation  on  the 
minds  of  the  students.  Xo  less  time  is  wasted  in  making  them 
translate  texts,  with  almost  the  sole  aim  of  ascertaining  whether 
they  have  learned  the  meaning  of  the  words  by  looking  them  up 
in  the  vocabulary  or  dictionary.  The  time  wasted  in  these  ways 
may  be  employed  more  usefully  in  exercises  of  conversation  in 
which  it  is  possible  for  the  teacher  to  determine  by  the  replies 
made  to  his  questions  whether  the  students  have  studied  the  texts 
with  sufficient  intelligence  to  give  replies  adequately  correct,  both 
as  regards  pronunciation  and  phraseology. 

One  may  see  by  this  summarized  explanation,  how  the  natural 
and  rational  method  differs  from  the  methods  in  actual  use.  It 
gives,  at  one  time,  to  the  teacher  as  well  as  to  the  student,  a  good 
pronunciation  by  means  of  a  form  of  writing  which  proceeds  natur- 
ally from  phonetics  to  orthography.  It  gives,  also,  the  meaning  of 
the  foreign  text,  in  order  that  the  student  may  be  absolutely  sure 
of  the  exact  rendering,  and  may  be  enabled  to  attempt  in  the  class 
practical  conversational  exercises.  In  this  way  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  of  the  lesson  may  be  devoted  to  oral  instruction,  lead- 
ing to  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  spoken  word,  which  is  asso- 
ciated closely  with  the  study  of  grammatical  forms. 

This  method  is  the  result  of  long  years  of  study  on  the  part  of 
a  professor  of  French  in  the  l^ew  England  College  of  Languages, 
who  has  divided  his  time  between  journalism  and  teaching.  A 
large  number  of  pamphlets  dealing  with  the  subject  of  French 
pronunciation  and  oral  instruction,  mark  the  stages  of  his  work. 
He  has  also  conducted  a  long  and  vigorous  campaign  in  the  French 
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magazines  in  America  in  order  to  disseminate  his  ideas.  The 
French  government  has  just  given  him  the  title  of  Officer  of  the 
Academy,  to  repay  him  for  his  work,  and  to  induce  him  to  con- 
tinue. Experience  has  taught  him  the  difficulty  of  getting  new 
ideas  accepted,  especially  when  scattered  through  dozens  of  pamph- 
lets, instead  of  being  brought  together  in  a  single  work,  answering 
completely  the  demands  of  the  school  program.  For  this  reason 
he  has  resolved  to  emphasize  the  essentials  of  his  system  for  ac- 
quiring a  foreign  language  beginning  with  that  part  of  his  method 
which  is  easiest  to  demonstrate — the  utility  of  the  language  pre- 
cisely as  it  is  pronounced,  making  its  sounds  the  basis  of  a  natural 
evolution  to  its  orthography.  This  is  nothing  other  than  making  a 
test  of  the  principal  instrument  of  oral  instruction,  the  spoken 
word.  This  first  experiment  is  limited  to  French,  but  it  must  be 
obvious  that  the  results  obtained  will  have  the  same  value  for  other 
languages.  Therefore,  no  one  who  is  interested  in  the  progress 
of  modern  language  instruction  can  remain  indifferent  to  it.  The 
book,  which  is  to  be  used  for  this  experiment,  "Methode  naturelle 
et  rationnelle  pour  apprendre  en  meme  temps  a  parler  correcte- 
ment,  a  lire,  et  a  ecrire  le  frangais",  is  now  in  press.  Ch.  Amat, 
Paris. 

Any  one  who  has  studied  French  by  the  methods  in  use,  with- 
out being  able  to  pronounce  well,  will  be  in  a  position  to  state  the 
advantage  of  our  method  of  learning  to  speak  and  to  read  cor- 
rectly ;  but  the  most  prompt  and  decisive  experiment  will  be  made 
upon  the  illiterate  French.  It  is  they  who  show  best  the  advan- 
tage, which  the  method  offers  to  adults,  of  being  able  to  study 
alone.  All  by  themselves,  the  illiterate  learn  the  different  forms 
of  the  letters  after  the  teacher  has  taught  them  how  by  means  of 
a  novel  presentation  which  appeals  at  once  to  the  interest  of  the 
learner.  The  different  forms  of  each  letter  are  arranged  in  a 
column,  the  printed  characters  above,  the  written  characters  be- 
low— capital  and  small  letters.  In  the  center  is  a  picture,  repre- 
senting an  object,  whose  name  begins  with  the  sound,  which  the 
letters  accompanying  the  picture  represent.  For  example,  the  pic- 
ture of  a  donkey  (ane)  gives  the  sound  "a",  represented  by  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  letters,  which  accompany  this  picture. 

Since  phonetic  writing  is  regular  and  gives  a  faithful  represen- 
tation of  the  word,  it  soon  teaches  the  student  to  spell  and  to  read. 
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After  the  student  knows  the  writing,  according  to  sound,  he  can 
read  the  French  word  with  the  same  confidence  as  a  musician 
reads  the  notes  of  a  piece  of  music.  Consequently,  he  has  the 
double  advantage  of  being  able  to  learn  to  spell  well  in  reading 
this  writing  of  sounds,  and,  later,  of  being  able  to  read  the  ortho- 
graphy in  speaking — with  his  book.  The  book,  indeed,  takes  the 
place  of  the  teacher,  and  plays  its  part  better,  for  it  is  always 
present,  and  is  never  weary  of  teaching.  It  pronounces  well,  and 
at  the  same  time  introduces  the  student  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
orthography  in  a  more  natural  and  rational  method  than  the 
teacher  can  do  by  the  usual  method. 

Another  criticism  of  these  methods  is  that  children  are  not 
made  to  write  until  they  know  how  to  read.  It  is  evident  that  the 
act  of  making  a  letter  engraves  on  the  memory  the  form  of  the 
letter,  and  the  meaning  which  one  attaches  to  it.  Why  not  profit 
by  this  advantage  when  beginning  to  study  by  giving  the  children 
the  written  forms  of  letters  and  by  making  them  write  them? 
Kature  and  reason  unite  in  recommending  this  procedure,  for 
children  like  to  imitate  and  to  make  an  attempt  at  drawing,  and 
adults  prefer  written  exercises,  which  they  can  do  alone,  at  their 
leisure,  rather  than  oral  exercises  directed  by  a  teacher. 

It  is  easier  to  begin  an  elementary  course  by  writing.  This  is 
not  at  all  a  question  of  good  penmanship,  but  simply  of  impressing 
upon  the  minds  of  the  beginner  the  forms  of  the  letters,  and  the 
sounds  which  they  represent,  and,  later  on,  of  teaching  them  to 
combine  letters  to  form  words  and  syllables ;  in  short,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  teaching  them  to  read  the  sounds  while  writing  them ;  and 
a  pencil  will  sufiice  for  these  exercises. 

To  teach,  in  a  general  way,  writing  before  reading,  or  rather, 
reading  by  means  of  writing,  and  particularly  the  writing  and 
reading  of  the  sounds  of  the  French  word,  before  the  reading  and 
writing  of  its  orthography ;  to  teach  a  good  pronunciation,  the  cor- 
rect construction,  in  a  word,  the  general  grammar  of  the  spoken 
language,  before  the  special  rules  of  the  written  language,  or  the 
orthography ;  to  make  the  writing  of  sounds  the  surest  and  easiest 
means  of  opening  a  way  through  the  difficulties  of  orthography  by 
an  evolution,  as  slow  as  is  desirable,  and  where  the  usual  graphic 
spellings  are  incorporated  one  after  another  into  the  sound  tran- 
scription, which  serves  as  the  basis  for  the  conventional  spelling. 
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— this  is  a  method,  assuredly,  which  is  the  opposite  of  the  tradi- 
tional method  which  has  been  followed  for  many  generations. 

If  in  a  field-glass  one  sees  objects  very  far  away  and  indistinctly, 
it  is  because  the  glass  is  held  by  the  wrong  end  and  it  is  necessary 
to  turn  it  about  so  as  to  hold  it  by  the  opposite  end.  It  is  this, 
that  we  have  done;  and  as  this  reversing  process  is  dictated  by 
nature  as  well  as  by  reason,  we  believe  that  this  method  may  ap- 
proximately be  called,  "the  natural  and  rational  method." 

Whatever  name  be  given  to  it,  this  method  answers  the  needs 
of  France,  and  the  needs  of  the  foreign  country,  at  the  same  time. 
It  permits  learning  to  read  with  so  great  facility  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  excuse  for  the  illiterate  to  remain  so.  The  indicating 
of  sounds  by  writing  them  is  the  practical  means  of  carrying  out 
the  instruction  of  the  natives  of  the  French  colonies.  Foreigners, 
themselves,  will  find  the  instrument  of  oral  instruction  in  French, 
in  the  writing  of  the  spoken  sounds  of  the  language,  which  is  a 
sure  guide  to  its  pronunciation,  and  the  evolution  of  which  leads 
the  student,  as  it  were,  by  the  hand,,  to  the  knowledge  of  ortho- 
graphy. We  have  the  deepest  conviction  that,  in  this  way,  our 
method,  in  making  easy  the  elementary  study  of  French,  will  con- 
tribute greatly  to  its  propagation  throughout  the  entire  world. 

Monsieur  L.  Bascan,  director  of  I'Institut  de  Phonetique  Fran- 
gaise,  of  Rambouillet,  France,  has  offered  to  make  an  experiment 
with  the  "natural  and  rational  method"  with  illiterates,  soldiers, 
and  children.  The  importance  to  the  French  government  of 
decreasing  the  number  of  illiterates  by  increasing  the  amount  of 
instruction  to  the  natives  of  the  colonies  is  very  generally  recog- 
nized. Therefore,  this  experiment,  by  Director  Bascan,  of  the 
"natural  and  rational  method"  upon  French  illiterates,  soldiers 
and  children,  will  be  watched  by  the  French  government  with  keen 
interest.  Likewise  foreigners,  to  whom  the  acquisition  of  the 
spoken  word  has  ever  proven  a  serious  problem,  will  watch  with 
no  less  interest  the  progress  of  the  method  in  the  secondary,  schools. 
Its  success  means  a  first  step  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
oral  instruction  in  modern  languages  not  only  in  the  elementary 
schools,  but  all  along  the  line  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
university. 
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j3iiMmiiMinimiiiiiiiir|.A^  THIS  day  when  so  many  of  our  young  people  go 
I    to  college  the  duty  of  the  high  school  is  a  compli- 
I   cated  and  difficult  one.     The  parents  expect,  and 
I    with  reason,  that  their  boys  and  girls  shall  be  well 
|.......,..nn..........iJ   prepared  for  college  by  the  high  school;   the  de- 

I  I   mand  is  also  made  of  us  that  the  boy  or  girl  whose 

I  I   systematic  education  ends  with  his  high  school  di- 

^MtHMWHaHiHimiiic^*  ploma,  shall  be  suitably  equipped  to  enter  the  life 
of  business  or  the  home.  We  can  no  longer  submit  all  our  pupils 
to  the  same  training,  concentrating  our  attention  and  our  energies 
upon  teaching  well  a  few  esesntial  subjects,  but  we  must  scatter 
our  efforts,  must  offer  a  variety  of  courses  to  meet  the  various 
demands  of  the  pupils.  We  must  offer  a  classical  course,  a  scien- 
tific, a  general,  and  a  commercial  course,  and  not  only  in  the 
larger  high  schools  is  this  specialization  demanded,  but  in  the 
smaller  schools  as  well.  The  high  school  with  a  membership  of  a 
hundred  boys  and  girls  and  a  corps  of  three  or  four  teachers,  must 
offer  as  wide  a  diversity  of  subjects  as  the  school  with  fifty  teachers, 
and  must  prepare  pupils  to  enter  college  on  an  equal  footing  with 
those  prepared  in  the  larger  schools.  And  so  it  is  that  the  stress 
is  being  felt  particularly  by  the  small  high  schools,  ^ow  that  our 
whole  public  school  system  is  being  placed  so  ruthlessly  in  the 
lime-light,  a  tremendous  responsibility  is  being  placed  upon  the 
high  school,  and  against  it  much  criticism  is  being  aimed.  That 
some  of  this  criticism  is  not  unjust  and  that  we  are,  in  many  of 
our  high  schools,  failing  to  maintain  the  highest  possible  standard 
of  efficiency,  is  beyond  dispute,  for  Avith  the  scattering  of  efforts 
over  a  larger  field,  comes  the  necessity  for  better  trained  and  more 
skillful  teachers,  in  order  that  our  teaching  in  being  made  more 
extensive  shall  not  become  the  less  intensive.  ]^ow  if  it  is  true 
that  our  high  schools  are  not  maintaining  the  highest  possible 
standard  of  efficiency,  where  does  the  responsibility  lie?     Surely 
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every  high  school  of  any  standing  accepts  on  its  teaching  force, 
none  but  college  graduates  who  come  well  recommended  by  the 
college.  Does  it  not  naturally  follow  that  the  responsibility  rests 
with  the  college  ?  And  if  the  college  is  failing  in  a  great  many 
instances,  to  furnish  well  equipped  high  school  teachers,  what  is 
the  reason  for  this  failure  ?  Every  high  school  teacher  knows  that 
it  is  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  college  to  give  normal  training. 

What  teacher  will  ever  forget  that  first  day,  when  she  stood  be- 
fore a  class  of  expectant  boys  and  girls  who  seemed  to  say,  "Well, 
here  we  are,  now  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  us  ?"  And  how 
does  she  know  just  what  to  do  with  them  ?  The  grade  teacher  has 
had  a  two  or  three  years  course  of  training  in  methods  of  teaching, 
she  has  had  actual  experience  in  practice  school  work,  and  she 
comes  to  her  first  school  prepared  to  meet  the  task  that  confronts 
her.  The  college  graduate,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  spending 
years  in  study,  has  been  acquiring  information,  culture,  mental 
power,  etc.,  but  what  has  she  been  taught  about  how  to  teach? 
Perhaps  she  has  taken  some  course  in  pedagogy,  but  it  was  all  so 
theoretical,  so  far  from  being  practical,  that  it  fails  to  come  to  her 
rescue  as  she  stands  before  the  class  and  asks  herself,  "How  am  I 
to  go  to  work  ?" 

Someone  will  say,  "But  she  has  had  the  advantage  of  studying 
under  excellent  instructors  in  college,  why  doesn't  she  observe  those 
methods  and  apply  them?"  In  the  first  place,  because  college 
methods  cannot  be  applied  successfully  in  high  schools ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  because  she  has  been  so  occupied,  during  her  college 
course  in  preparing  her  lessons  that  she  has  had  little  time  or 
inclination  to  observe  the  methods  which  were  being  used  in  her 
education.  The  view-points  of  teacher  and  pupil  are  diametri- 
cally opposite,  and  the  college  student  prepares  his  or  her  lessons 
from  the  student  view-point.  The  college  says  to  its  graduate, 
"You  have  been  well  taught,  now  go  and  teach.''  This  is  as 
ridiculous  as  saying  to  the  utterly  inexperienced  cook,  "You  are 
accustomed  to  eating  good  bread,  now  go  and  make  some."  In  order 
to  be  a  good  cook,  one  needs  instruction,  then  experience,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  teacher,  instruction  should  precede  experience.  At 
present  the  young  high  school  teacher  must  learn  how  to  teach 
through  actual  experience.  She  (I  say  she  because  I  am  referring 
particularly   to   the   high   school   assistants,   most   of  whom   are 
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women)  must  try  one  method,  then  another,  eliminating  the  ones 
that  prove  nnsuccessful,  and  perfecting  those  that  seem  to  hring 
good  results.  After  a  while  she  has  learned,  in  the  training  school 
of  experience,  to  be  a  good  teacher,  but  what  of  the  pupils  upon 
whom  she  has  been  experimenting  ? 

Every  superintendent  and  every  member  of  a  school  commit- 
tee realizes  that  the  first  year  of  a  teacher's  career  is  of  more 
value  to  her  than  to  her  classes,  and  so  it  is  that  an  inexperienced 
teacher  is  a  drug  in  the  market.  She  is  placed  in  much  the  same 
position  as  the  young  minister  who  couldn't  get  a  pastorate  be- 
cause he  wasn't  married,  and  couldn't  afford  to  marry  because 
he  had  no  pastorate.  Every  year  thousands  of  embryo  teachers 
are  turned  out  by  the  colleges,  and  after  a  nerve-racking  period 
spent  in  visiting  teachers'  agencies  and  school  committees,  most 
of  them  find  places  in  small  high  schools.  Then  comes  the  period 
of  experimenting,  so  hard  on  both  teacher  and  pupil,  at  the  end 
of  which  period  the  teacher,  if  she  has  made  good,  is  promoted  to 
a  better  position,  leaving  the  small  high  school  at  the  mercy  of 
another  candidate  for  experience.  And  so  the  teaching  in  the 
small  schools,  where  the  most  versatile  teachers  are  needed,  is  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  inexperienced  and  unprepared. 

A  large  majority  of  the  graduates  from  our  women's  colleges  take 
up  teaching  either  as  a  life  work  or  as  a  temporary  occupation 
during  a  few  years,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  college  to  see  that  its 
graduates  are  properly  prepared  for  their  future  vocation.  Peda- 
gogical courses  of  a  practical  nature  should  be  given  on  lines 
similar  to  those  used  in  normal  schools,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  practice  school  work  could  not  be  arranged  for  seniors 
who  are  prospective  teachers.  It  would  then  seem  wise  on  the 
part  of  the  college  to  require  that  all  candidates  for  recommenda- 
tion as  teachers  should  take  these  courses  and  to  withhold  such 
recommendation  from  those  who  failed  to  do  satisfactory  work  in 
them.  Such  a  method  would  certainly  be  of  great  help  to  the 
young  teacher,  would  make  more  efficient  work  in  our  high 
schools  possible,  and  would  save  the  colleges  from  the  inconsistency 
of  furnishing  highly  recommended  teachers  for  high  school  posi- 
tions, and  then  criticising  the  preparation  given  by  these  same 
teachers  to  the  incoming  college  freshmen. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

What  Life  is  For 

To  know  the  universe  itself  as 
a  road — as  many  roads — 
as  roads  for  travelling  souls, 

Walt  Whitmax. 

ROAD !    What  different  conceptions  children  have 

A  I  of  roads!  The  New  England  child  thinks  of  a 
g  public  way  winding  about  among  the  hills  and  be- 
I  side  the  brooks,  now  passing  through  the  woods, 
now  coming  out  in  the  sunshine,  now  mounting  a 
slope  where  there  is  a  magnificent  view,  and  then 
pitching  down  the  other  side  so  steep  that  lit'tlo 
ifimmmunmrnm^  children  almost  slide  off  the  seat.  The  charm  of 
a  New  England  road  is  its  variety,  the  hidden  mystery  beyond 
the  next  curve,  and  the  constant  touches  of  beauty  and  picturesque- 
ness  that  make  one  want  to  linger  right  here,  stop  and  let  the 
horse  rest  because  it  rests  one's  own  soul,  sit  down  on  a  log  now 
and  then  and  drink  in  deeper  draughts  of  the  elixir  of  life,  be- 
cause that  elixir  is  here,  on  the  road.  But  with  all  its  charm 
which  makes  this  uncertain  and  changing  pathway  a  joy  in  itself, 
there  is  the  certainty  that  it  is  going  somewhere,  to  some  town,  to 
some  man's  farm,  to  some  definite  goal  which  is  quite  worth  while, 
even  if  it  is  only  a  rough  road  to  the  pasture,  used  once  a  week  for 
salting  the  cattle. 

Now  there  are  other  kinds  of  roads.  A  child  in  the  prairie  states 
thinks  of  section  lines  cutting  through  the  landscape  into  exact 
mathematical  squares,  a  mile  each  way.  He  knows  his  road  is 
to  be  straight,  without  curves,  unless  by  some  happy  chance  it  i» 
necessary  to  avoid  "&,  draw"  by  going  around  it.  It  is  also  usually 
treeless,  unless  he  must  go  down  into  ^'the  draw"  for  a  little  way 
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or  unless  some  farmer  has  sacrificed  his  corn  crop  sufficiently  to 
allow  a  few  cottonwoods  or  box-elders  to  be  planted  by  the  road- 
side. 

This  kind  of  a  road  has  its  advantages.  For  one  thing,  you 
can  see  all  the  surrounding  country,  acres  upon  acres  of  rustling 
corn,  miles  upon  miles  of  waving  wheat,  a  beautiful  sight  it  is,  for 
the  west  has  a  beauty  all  its  own,  quite  unexcelled  by  any  other. 
You  can  also  see  the  sky  and  it  is  a  great  thing  to  see  the  sky,  to 
watch  the  shifting  cloud  effects,  to  live  on  the  road  in  the  evening 
when  the  sun  is  setting  and  later  in  the  twilight  when  the  after- 
glow is  still  tinging  the  clouds  with  exquisite  colors,  softer  and 
more  delicate  than  anything  you  could  imagine.  And  if  there  are 
no  trees  there  are  the  weeds,  the  common,  despised  roadside  weeds, 
which  become  rarely  beautiful  in  the  fall,  beautiful  in  their  har- 
monies of  richest  shades  and  in  their  graceful  bending  to  the 
constant  breeze,  sturdy  enough  to  serve  the  birds  as  resting  places, 
those  brilliant,  dashing,  rollicking  birds  of  the  west,  blue  and  red 
and  yellow  and  green;  and  these  alone  are  enough  to  make  you 
know  that  life  is  worth  living  as  you  travel  the  road.  The  boy 
can  tell  you,  too,  exactly  how  far  it  is  to  your  next  stopping  place^ 
one  mile  to  your  right,  two  miles  to  your  left,  then  half  a  mile 
to  your  right  again  and  you  will  be  there.  And  this  neither 
young  nor  old  can  tell  in  New  England,  even  the  truthful  guide- 
posts  being  most  deceiving.  But  if  you  ask  a  young  westerner 
where  your  road  is  going,  that  is,  to  what  ultimate  spot  it  is  sup- 
posed to  lead,  he  looks  at  you  in  amazement — it  simply  goes  on^ 
for  is  not  the  land  divided  by  regular  section  lines  ?  If  a  town 
happens  to  be  located  on  one  of  those  lines,  then  you  will  get  to 
the  town  by  following  the  line,  and  if  you  wish  to  go  to  the 
county  seat  you  must  make  the  correct  number  of  right-angled 
triangles  and  you  will  arrive.  But  with  all  the  mathematical 
exactness  of  this  mode  of  travel  there  is  the  uncertainty  of  feel- 
ing that  your  road  really  as  a  road  goes  nowhere, — it  simply  goes. 

And  ''to  know  the  universe  itself  as  a  road — as  many  roads — 
as  roads  for  travelling  souls",  is  to  know  it  much  in  this  way.  To 
some  life  is  a  definite  road  and  they  seem  to  know  just  where  they 
are  bound,  and  even  though  there  are  curves  and  steep  hills  and 
guide-posts  may  deceive,  they  are  as  sure  of  getting  to  the  desti- 
nation they  start  for  as  they  are  that  the  sun  rises  and  sets.     But 
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to  others  there  is  the  constant  anxiety  of  wondering  if  they  have 
taken  the  right  section  line,  and  made  the  necessary  number  of 
angles.  They  dare  liot  be  very  much  absorbed  in  landscape  or 
sunset  for  fear  of  missing  the  right  turn.  But  whichever  the  kind 
of  road  the  traveller  finds  himself  on,  he  is  wise  who  lives  as  he 
goes  and  knows  the  joy  of  the  road,  for  a  road  has  peculiar  joys 
all  its  own  and  is  not  simply  a  means  to  a  far-off  and  more  or 
less  uncertain  end.  Especially  are  the  uses  of  a  road  being  dese- 
crated when  it  is  considered  solely  as  a  highway  over  which  hogs 
may  be  carried  to  the  market  and  merchandise  to  the  home. 

What  kind  of  a  road  do  I  wish  my  child  to  travel  ?  I  may  not 
be  able  to  choose  my  ideal  way,  for  the  child  himself  will  have 
something  to  say  as  well  as  the  spot  where  he  is  born.  But  this 
much  is  certain,  I  do  not  want  him  to  consider  his  road  as  simply 
a  means  of  getting  over  the  ground  in  the  shortest  time,  oblivious 
of  landscape  and  sunset,  of  the  glory  of  earth  and  heaven. 

Education  is  for  life,  for  living  as  one  travels  the  road  and 
therefore  it  is  not  primarily  for  the  sake  of  industry  nor  for  the 
sake  of  income  nor  for  social  position ;  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  art, 
for  art  is  but  the  flower  of  a  beautiful  plant;  it  is  not  even  for 
health,  although  it  should  teach  us  how  to  secure  it.  For  all  of 
these  presuppose  something  more  fundamental  yet,  and  all  people 
in  their  sober  thinking  moments  recognize  that  there  is  a  sub- 
stratum of  reality  for  which  all  of  these  things  are  but  the  prepara- 
tion. To  cultivate  the  appreciation  of  the  satisfying  realities  of 
life  is  the  end  of  education.  Its  ultimate  aim  and  object  is  noth- 
ing short  of  life  itself,  life  in  all  its  fulness,  life  as  it  was  meant 
to  be. 

This  is  a  very  broad  and  all-inclusive  definition  and  may  seem 
vague  and  utterly  idealistic  to  the  plain,  everyday  man.  He  does 
not  care  to  have  his  head  in  the  clouds,  above  all  his  child  must 
have  his  feet  upon  the  ground,  and  to  say  that  he  wants  his  boy 
to  be  educated  in  order  that  he  may  draw  a  higher  salary  or  his 
girl  in  order  that  she  may  be  a  teacher  or  a  better  homekeeper, 
means  much  more  to  him  than  to  say  he  wants  them  educated  for 
life.  And  so  when  a  man  has  succeeded  very  well  himself  with- 
out much  education,  succeeded  as  the  world  counts  success,  and 
is  tolerably  happy,  he  has  a  hard  time  deciding  just  why  his  son 
should  have  any  more  of  an  education  than  he  had.     He  cannot 
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see  it  at  all  until  some  friend  points  out  to  him  that  the  times  are 
rapidly  changing  and  his  boy  cannot  begin  where  he  did  because 
economic  conditions  from  banking  to  farming  are  absolutely  dif- 
ferent. And  when  it  comes  to  the  education  of  his  daughter,  if 
there  is  no  need  of  her  helping  out  the  family  purse  and  he 
wants  her  companionship  at  home,  he  does  not  see  why  she  should 
get  the  college  fever,  and  welcomes  the  argument  that  college  life 
is  not  good  or  necessary  for  all  girls.  If  he  is  poor,  he  favors  the 
shortest  cut  to  an  immediate  salary  to  piece  out  his  own  stipend 
which  can  hardly  be  stretched  to  cover  the  dresses  and  furbelows 
of  all  his  girls  until  they  shall  be  married.  This  is  the  average 
man's  way  of  reasoning.  Life  is  not  a  road,  an  adventure,  but  a 
stopping  place,  where  he  would  like  to  gather  around  him  as  many 
material  possessions  as  possible. 

If  the  mother  takes  things  into  her  hands  he  has  nothing  to 
say,  but  mothers,  average  mothers,  while  longing  and  working  for 
the  happiness  of  their  children  more  than  for  aught  else,  cannot 
see  how  their  happiness  is  to  be  especially  furthered  by  an  edu- 
cation. If  the  boy  wants  an  education  and  he  thinks  that  will 
make  him  happy  she  will  work  for  it,  she  will  engineer  family 
affairs  until  he  gets  it,  and  so  with  the  daughter;  but  how  often 
they  do  not  want  it  is  overwhelmingly  attested  by  the  fact  that 
only  six  per  cent,  of  all  our  children  graduate  from  the  high 
school.  Certainly  our  educational  system  as  now  planned  is  not 
for  life,  for  the  great  majority  of  lives  are  getting  along 
without  it. 

Possibly  we  need  to  readjust  our  conceptions  of  what  life  is  for 
and  have  a  popular  campaign  among  fathers  and  mothers  and 
boys  and  girls — for  they  are  imitators — if  we  would  call  our  edu- 
cational system  a  success. 

And  our  educational  system  to  be  a  success  in  a  democratic  land 
must  not  take  as  its  basis  the  standards  of  any  certain  group  of 
people  and  impose  them  upon  the  rest.  For  democracy  is  not  a 
set  of  principles  so  much  as  a  state  of  mind,  that  state  of  mind 
being  a  great  desire  to  see  everyone  have  fair  play,  everyone  have 
a  chance  to  express  himself,  his  true  self,  in  his  own  best  way.  It 
means  freedom  and  therefore  not  conformity.  It  cannot  mean 
that  we  all  come  to  a  common  level  but  to  a  common  faith,  a  great, 
powerful,  generous  faith  in  each  other.     And  such  a  faith  is  dis- 
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tinctly  spiritual,  it  is  that  belief  in  the  life  of  humanity,  in  the 
possibilities  of  the  individual,  that  draws  out  the  best  in  him  and 
makes  him  believe  in  himself.    This  is  Christian  faith. 

And  this  is  the  difference  between  a  pagan  and  a  Christian 
system  of  education,  that  the  former  sets  up  absolute  standards 
of  conformity,  standards  prescribed  by  the  few  without  consulting 
the  many,  fixing  a  great  gulf  between  the  educated  and  the  un- 
educated, the  superior  and  the  inferior,  the  upper  classes  and 
the  lower  classes,  the  people  we  associate  with  and  the  people  we 
do  not.  The  latter  does  not  mean  license,  nor  lack  of  standards, 
hut  openmindedness  towards  all  and  a  belief  in  the  sacredness  of 
originality  found  in  each  individual.  It  means  discarding  the 
prerogative  of  blame  and  assuming  the  privilege  of  sympathy. 
Our  present  educational  scheme  is  largely  pagan  on  the  one  side 
-and  utilitarian  on  the  other;  pagan  because  built  on  classic  lines 
with  Greek  and  Roman  and  mediaeval  models,  just  as  our  re- 
ligion is  largely  pagan,  without  our  knowing  it,  presenting  the 
-accumulation  of  its  devious  journey  down  the  ages  through  pagan 
society,  rather  than  the  simple,  generous  faith  in  men  of  the 
Galilean  Jesus.  It  is  largely  utilitarian  because  of  the  insistent 
clamor  of  modern  industry  which  makes  such  a  din  that  even  the 
-classic  quiet  of  cloistered  halls  is  being  disturbed  by  the  noise.  If 
we  are  to  have  a  truly  democratic  scheme  of  education,  we  shall 
not  throw  away  the  lofty  and  noble  ideals  of  life  and  scholarship 
we  have  gained  from  our  classical  training  nor  shall  we  provide 
chiefly  for  the  six  per  cent,  of  fortunate  youth  and  let  the 
ninety-four  per  cent,  loose  in  the  great  field  of  industry  to  track 
out  their  own  road  as  best  they  may,  but  we  shall  provide  for  all 
ideals  and  all  possibilities. 

This  is  coming  close  to  the  aim  of  life.  There  is  an  Eastern 
fable  of  a  man  suspended  over  a  well,  clinging  desperately  to  the 
branch  of  a  tree.  Over  him  is  a  glaring  beast,  beneath  him  at 
the  bottom  of  the  well  is  a  fearful  dragon,  and  black  and  white 
mice  are  steadily  gnawing  away  at  his  branch.  Xow  this  fable 
represents  the  state  of  mind  which  takes  possession  of  many  men 
and  women  in  our  own  so-called  land  of  freedom,  a  state  of  fear. 
The  well  is  the  future  and  in  it  is  the  fearful  dragon  of  Industry 
opening  wide  its  cruel  jaws.  Behind  is  the  past,  lack  of  ade- 
•quate  training,  glaring  down  upon  the  victim,  while  he  clings 
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with  desperation  to  his  little  twig  of  temporary  employment  know- 
ing that  even  that  will  be  gnawed  off  soon  by  old  age  creeping  on. 
Worry  spells  out  life's  meaning  for  him  which  is  "a  diluted,  drib- 
bling fear,  long-drawn  out."  This  is  far  removed  from  that  peace 
of  mind  necessary  for  one's  best,  far  removed  from  faith  in  one's 
self  and  one's  possibilities,  to  say  nothing  of  faith  in  one's  brother. 
If  this  is  all  there  is  in  life  year  in  and  year  out,  no  wonder  the 
light  goes  out  in  the  eye  and  men  ^'feel  their  souls  withering  within 
them."     Life  then  truly  is  a  baffling  riddle. 

But  there  is  a  great  healthy  protest  that  this  is  not  what  life 
is  for.  The  philosophers  who  are  leading  the  vanguard  of  thought 
are  telling  us  that  humanity  as  a  whole,  society  as  a  unit,  with  all 
its  various  creative  energy  and  its  inheritance  of  the  past,  is  stead- 
ily progressing,  boring  its  way  like  an  auger  into  the  future,  in 
other  words  is  making  its  own  future.*  The  industrial  trend,  the 
economic  trend,  the  educational  trend,  the  religious  trend,  are  but 
the  expression  of  humanity  as  a  whole  of  that  primal  creative 
•energy  which  cannot  be  quiescent.  That  is,  humanity  itself  is 
one  great  organism  binding  up  in  one  body  its  various  living 
parts  from  head  to  feet,  and  all  moving  together  to  make  the 
future.  There  is  no  stand-still,  there  is  constant  motion,  constant 
progress  somewhere,  just  as  the  physical  body  changes  even  in 
sleep  and  carries  our  physical  organism  onward  from  stage  to 
stage  of  development.  The  very  nature  of  this  creative  energy  is 
motion,  activity.  It  is  of  primal  force,  not  itself  to  be  created, 
but  constantly  creating  the  new.  It  may  be  regulated,  it  may  be 
perverted,  it  may  be  caused  to  turn  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left, 
but  somewhere  it  is  going,  never  resting,  never  stationary.  If 
at  any  time  man  thinks  he  has  found  a  place  of  repose,  a  secure 
retreat  where  life  will  not  change,  he  is  simply  harboring  a  de- 
lusion. Even  changeless  China  awakes  from  her  sleep  not  the 
same  as  when  she  abandoned  herself  to  the  worship  of  the  past. 
Something  has  been  going  on.  The  creative  energy  has  been  at 
work. 

Here  is  great  room  for  the  imagination.  Humanity  is  on  the 
road  to  somewhere.  Life,  life,  throbbing  life,  seems  to  be  encased 
in  the  most  material  things.     Touch  the  world  anywhere  and  you 

•  Compare  Simon  Patten,  The  Social  Basis  of  Religion  —  Bergson,  Creative  Ev- 
olution —  The  Meaning  of  Life. 
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touch  life,  nay,  beyond  this  little  world  the  great  cosmos  seems 
to  enclose  a  cosmic  consciousness  which  is  moving  on  to  some  great 
end.  What  is  that  end?  Who  knows?  This. is  the  great  mys- 
tery, the  great  adventure. 

^'When  the  bugler  morn  shall  wind  his  horn. 

And  we  wake  to  the  wild  to  be, 

Shall  we  open  our  eyes  on  the  selfsame  skies 

And  stare  at  the  selfsame  sea  ? 

O  new,  new  day !  though  you  bring  no  stay 

To  the  strain  of  the  sameness  grim, 

You  are  new,  new,  new — new  through  and  through 

And  strange  as  a  lawless  dream." 

ITow  if  this  philosophy  of  life  is  right,  it  puts  new  enthusiasm 
into  us.  We  are  not  mere  cogs  in  a  wheel.  We  are  not  working 
out  a  destiny  already  fixed.  We  are  making  our  own  destiny,  we 
are  creators,  originators,  because  we  may  regulate  this  primal 
energy  bearing  us  onward  over  life's  sea.  Neither  may  the  foot 
say  of  the  hand,  "What  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ?"  We  are  bound 
together  and  must  consult  each  other.  This  is  not  a  new  phil- 
osophy. It  is  the  restatement  of  an  old  idea,  but  a  restatement 
much  needed  just  now,  because  industrially  we  are  in  danger  of 
becoming  machines,  economically  we  have  taken  it  for  granted 
that  things  are  as  they  are  by  divine  fiat,  educationally  we  have 
worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  past  ideals,  and  religiously  we  have 
lost  that  powerful  dynamic,  that  enthusiasm,  of  being  consciously 
workers  together  with  God,  which  caused  the  early  Christian  cen- 
turies to  teem  with  vital  energy.  We  may  never  go  back  to  the 
old;  if  we  try  to  hold  it  fast  without  change  it  crumbles  in  our 
hands.  But  we  may  go  on  to  the  new,  a  new  economic  situation, 
a  new  outlook  for  the  common  man,  a  new  freedom  for  women,  a 
new  educational  ideal,  a  new  spiritual  vision,  a  new  race,  God's 
finest  product  yet  to  be.    And  we  are  to  have  part  in  it ! 

It  is  this  kind  of  a  faith  which  will  revive  our  wasted  courage 
and  set  tired  hearts  throbbing  with  new  life,  which  will  stop  the 
copious  cursing  of  the  undertrod,  which  will  relieve  the  bitter  re- 
sentment of  the  cynic,  which  will  spur  us  on  to  undertake  prodigi- 
ous tasks,  and  to  control  the  fever  of  our  impatience.     It  is  this 
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spirit  of  democracy  which  does  not  level  us  down  to  a  common 
plane,  but  draws  each  individual  up  to  his  highest  power. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  latent  capacity  of  the  individual  has  hardly 
been  discovered,  that  there  is  reserve  upon  reserve  to  draw  upon, 
that  we  might  surprise  ourselves  more  often  than  we  do  by  rising 
to  the  occasion.^  then  here  is  the  chance  of  education,  to  make  an 
appeal  to  those  hidden  reserves  which  shall  draw  them  forth  by  an 
irresistible  magnetism. 

We  are  told  that  "our  present  system  of  education  is  wrecked  in 
a  foggy  sea."  But  a  truly  democratic  faith  in  human  possibilities 
when  it  becomes  universal,  will  be  the  sun  to  clear  the  fog.  Life 
is  for  service,  such  service,  and  education  must  be  the  training 
for  efficient  service.  And  if  it  is  true,  as  some  believe,  that  the 
beautiful  efforts  for  social  service  thus  far  embodied  in  such  a 
movement  as  the  social  settlement  are  not  permanent  in  form,  but 
are  simply  initiating  a  greater  movement  still;  that  these  move- 
ments are  already  changing  and  passing  over  much  of  their  activ- 
ity and  many  of  their  ideas  to  other  agencies, — then  here  is  the 
great  chance  for  education,  for  education  is  the  expression  of  the 
national  belief  in  democracy,  an  institution  provided  for  the  peo- 
ple by  the  people.  And  the  beautiful  lesson  which  has  been  learned 
already  by  the  few,  that  the  handicapped  and  the  stranded  are 
delivered  from  their  trammels  only  by  brotherly  belief  in  their 
possibilities,  this  lesson  will  become  the  possession  of  the  many. 

Here  then  is  a  call  to  those  fired  with  the  divine  passion  to  be  of 
service^— the  same  kind  of  a  call  which  aroused  a  Saint  Francis 
and  an  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  in  days  of  old,  and  which  has 
aroused  the  rare  spirits  in  England  and  America  during  the  last 
fifty  years  to  consecrate  their  energies  to  a  more  scientific  solution 
of  our  social  problems.  It  is  a  call  to  the  school  teacher  who  gets 
his  living  by  the  profession,  to  the  board  member  who  serves  with- 
out pay,  to  the  parent  whose  child  is  the  center  of  interest,  to  the 
citizen  who  votes  once  a  year  at  the  polls.  It  is  a  practical,  plain 
appeal  to  prove  what  we  may  do  with  life. 

which  will  make  us  call  Hail!  to  our  fellowman  whoever  he  is, 
for  "there  is  a  destiny  that  makes  us  brothers."     And  this  is  that 

♦  See  W^illims  James  —  The  Energies  of  Men. 


Collateral  Work  in  Connection  with  the  Study 

of  American  Literature  in  Preparatory 

Schools  and  Reading  Clubs 

11.     SECOND   PEEIOD    OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE— The 

Period  of  the  Revolution,  1732-1800. 

1.  Study  of  the  Period  (Use  any  good  text  took). 

2.  Subjects  for  Special  Research. 

a.  Biographical  Sketches. 
(1).     Benjamin  Franklin. 
(2).     Philip   Freneau. 
(3).     Thomas  Paine. 

(4).     Charles  Brockden  Browne. 

b.  Miscellaneous  Subjects  Suggested  by  the  Study  of  the  Period. 
(1).     Chief  Subjects  of  Thought  and  Discussion  in  this  Era: 

Consequent  Character  of  the  Literature. 

(2).     Value  of  the  Literary  Output  in  the  History  of  Literature. 

(3) .  "Hail  Columbia'' ;  "Star  Spangled  Banner'' :  Their  History 
and  Value. 

(4).     Franklin's  "Autobiography'';  Its  History  and  Character. 

(5).     A  Critical  Review  of  Franklin's  "Autobiography." 

(6).     Place  in  Literature  of  Franklin's  "Autobiography." 

(7).     Franklin's  Political  Influence. 

(8).     Franklin  as  a  Utilitarian. 

(9).     Jonathan  Edwards:  His  Theology. 

(10).     Jonathan  Edward's  Influence  in  his  Era. 

(11).     "The  Great  Awakening." 

(12).  Puritanism  in  New  England:  Its  Effect  upon  the  Intel- 
lectual Development  of  New  England. 

(13).     Influence  of  Thomas  Paine  unon  the  Thought  of  the  Age. 

(14).  Literature  of  New  England  Contrasted  with  the  Litera- 
ture Outside  of  New  England.  (In  the  period  under  dis- 
cussion). 

(15).     Literary  Value  of  Washington's  "Addresses". 

(16).  Political  Literature  of  the  Colonies:  The  Great  Names 
Connected  with  it. 

(17).     The  Orators  of  the  Revolutionary  Period. 

(18).     The  First  American  Novelist. 

(19).     The  Drama  in  America. 

(20),     Almanacs:  Review  of  "Poor  Richard's  Almanac." 

(21).     The  Newspapers  of  the  Period:  The  Federalist. 
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(22).     Satire:  The  Satires  of  the  Eevolutionary  Period. 
(23).     The  Eevolution  in  Poetry  and  Fiction. 
(24).     The  Corresponding  Period  in  English  Literature. 
(25).     Social  Conditions  During  the  Revolutionary  Period. 

3.  Reference  Books. 

a.  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  Literary  History  of  the  American  Revolution. 

b.  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  American  Lands  and  Letters. 
e.     James  Parton,  Biography  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

d.  D.  D,  Addison,  The  Clergy  in  American  Life  and  Letters. 

e.  Clarence  Stedman,  An  American  Anthology:  Philip  Freneau. 

f.  John  Bigelow,  Biography  of  Franklin. 

4.  Books  for  Reading  and  Study  in  Connection  with  the  Study  of 

the  Revolutionary  Period. 

a.  Philip  Freneau's  Poems — "Eutaw  Springs",  "The  Wild  Honey- 

suckle",  "The   Indian  Burying  Ground".      (From   Sted- 
man's  American  Anthology) . 

b.  Franklin^s  "Autobiography." 

c.  Paul  Leicester  Ford's  "The  Many-Sided  Franklin." 

d.  Winston  ChurchilFs  "Richard  Carvel." 

e.  S.  Weir  MitchelFs  "Hugh  Wynne." 

f.  Patrick  Henry's  "Liberty  or  Death"  Speech. 

g.  Washington's  "Farewell  Address." 
h.     James  Fenimore  Cooper's  "Spy." 

i.     "The  Declaration  of  Independence." 

j.     Lamb's  "Essays  of  Elia:  A  Quakers'  Meeting." 

Note — The  books  and  articles  chosen  for  reading  and  study  are 

those  which  may  be  procured  easily  by  any  instructor,  no  matter  what 

the  library  facilities  may  be. 

5.  For  the  Note  Book. 

a.  Names  to  Remember : — Jonathan  Edwards,  The  Federalist,  Poor 
Richard,  John  Woolman,  Mercy  Warren,  Phillis  Wheatley, 
Patrick  Henry,  James  Otis,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Timothy  Dwight,  Joseph  Hophinson,  Francis 

'        Scott  Key,  "Charlotte  Temple",  "Columbia,  Columbia,  to 
glory  arise''.  Battle  of  the  Kegs,  "Hasty  Pudding",  Lind- 
ley  Murray, 
h.     Passages  from  the  Literature  of  the  Period. 
( 1 ) .     From  "Poor  Richard's  A  Imanac." 

(a).     Silks  and  satins,  scarlets  and  velvets,  put  out  the  kitchen 
fire. 

(b).     He  that  goes  a-borrowing,  goes  a-sorrowing. 

(c) .     A  small -leak  will  sink  a  great  ship. 

(d).     Fools  make  feasts,  and  wise  men  eat  them. 

(e).     Buy  what  thou  hast  no  need  of,  and  ere  long  thou  shalt 
sell  thy  necessaries. 
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(2).     From  the  Statesmen  of  the  Period, 
(a).     We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  that  all  men  are 
created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
(b).     The  native  brilliancy   of   the  diamond  needs  not  the 
polish   of   art;   the   conspicuous   features   of   preeminent 
merit  need  not  the  coloring  pencil  of  imagination,  nor  the 
florid  decorations  of  rhetoric, 
(c).     I  know  not  what  course  others  may  take;  but  as  for  me, 

give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death ! 
(d).  Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  political 
prosperity,  religion  and  morality  are  indispensable  sup- 
ports. In  vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of  pa- 
triotism, who  should  labor  to  subvert  these  great  pillars 
of  human  happiness,  these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of 
men  and  citizens, 
c.     Topics  for  Discussion. 

(1).     Position  of  Jonathan  Edwards  among  American  Philoso- 
phers. 

(2).     "The  Autobiography  is  the  only  American  book  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  lives  today.^' 

(3).     "Franklin^s  great  defect  was  a  lack  of  spirituality.^' 

(4).     "Franklin's  genius  ranks  him  with  the  Galileos  and  New- 
tons  of  the  Old  World." 

(5).     The  Gospel  of  Poor  Eichard's  Almanac. 

(6).     Washington's  "Eules  of  Conduct." 

(7).     Jefferson's  "Decalogue." 

(8).    "The  ecclesiastical  literature  of  Puritanism,  abundant  as 
it  was,  produced  but  one  work  of  power.'' 

(9).     The  Southern  Historians. 

(10).     Franklin  bears  the  title  of  "The  First  American."   Why? 


American  Notes — Editorial 

Why  not  make  an  effort  to  give  a  touch  of  real  refinement  to  those 
uncouth  girls  and  rough  boys  of  yours  ?  Probably  the  thought 
instantly  arises,  with  the  asking  of  the  question,  "Oh,  if  the  Editor 
could  only  see  them  and  know  them  he  would  never  think  of  making 
such  a  suggestion !"  But  the  worker  in  granite  or  marble  tackles  the 
rough  block  of  stone  and  chips  and  saws  and  rubs  and  polishes,  and  lo ! 
the  beautiful  statue  of  Venus  or  the  bust  of  Socrates  or  Lincoln 
emerges.  The  housewife  is  not  discouraged  by  the  tarnished  surface 
of  her  silver  ware.  She  knows  that  good  metal  lies  beneath  the  dull 
exterior.  x\nd  from  the  mire  of  the  bog  springs  the  beauty  and  the 
fragrance  of  the  pond  lily. 

Persistent  effort  to  cultivate  the  taste  of  young  people  is  as  sure  to 
be  rewarded  with  results  as  it  is  certain  that  the  falling  of  the  rain 
drops  in  April  will  cause  the  green  grass  and  spring  flowers  to 
awaken  and  clothe  the  earth  with  beauty.  Taste  can  be  taught. 
Beauty  can  be  made  to  appear  to  the  dullest  mind  more  desirable 
than  ugliness.  The  child  who  is  privileged  to  attend  our  public 
schools  for  a  shorter  or  a  longer  time  should  go  out  with  a  truer  eye 
for  color,  a  keener  ear  for  harmony  of  sound,  a  deeper  conception  of 
the  rhythm  of  nature,  a  stronger  preference  for  order  and  method  in 
his  environment  and  in  his  own  conduct,  a  more  profound  respect  for 
the  laws  of  the  universe  and  of  human  society.  There  are  earnest, 
faithful,  red-blooded  teachers  who  realize  this  and  are  measuring  up 
to  the  great  responsibilities  of  their  office.  There  are  others  who  are 
going  through  the  motions  and  drawing  their  salaries.  It  is  indeed  a 
great  task  to  become  a  great  teacher.  Indeed  we  may  well  ask,  "Who 
is  suffieient  for  these  things".?  It  is  worth  something  to  face  the  mat- 
ter and  make  the  effort.  Little  by  little,  day  by  day,  chip  away  the 
uncouthness  and  smoothe  down  the  roughness  and  bring  out  the  in- 
telligence, the  harmonious  lines,  the  rhythm  and  the  beauty  that 
slumbers  in  the  unpromising  material  that  chances  to  have  been 
dumped  in  your  class  room.  It  is  fascinating  work.  And  by  and 
by,  in  at  least  some  instances,  your  reward  will  be  altogether  out  of 
proportion  to  your  effort  no  matter  how  strenuous  the  latter  may  be. 


Western  Eeserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  always  alert  to  the 
best  educational  methods,  is  offering  through  its  Department  of  Eco- 
nomies a  series  of  one  hour  courses  in  selected  fields  of  economic  enter- 
prise. The  co-operation  of  experts  in  each  field  is  secured  and  the 
students  are  thus  enabled  to  secure  an  accurate  knowledge  of  present 
methods  as  well  as  the  general  theory,  history  and  principles  of  the 
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subject  under  consideration.     The  official  announcement  states  the 
objects  in  view  as  follows : 

"It  is  desired  that  these  courses  may  furnish,  within  reasonable 
compass,  the  knowledge  about  important  fields  of  human  endeavor 
that  would  be  appreciated  by  people  of  culture :  that  the  subjects  pre- 
sented may  be  of  value  in  widening  students'  range  of  choice  in  de- 
termining their  future  careers :  and  that  their  minds  may  be  brought 
to  such  a  state  of  cultivation  that  they  can  speedily  begin  to  produce 
creditable  results  in  businesses  into  which  they  may  eventually  go.  It 
is  hoped,  also,  that  the  university  may  establish  another  point  of  con- 
tact with  the  community  and  increase  its  usefulness  by  offering  addi- 
tional important  educational  opportunities  to  persons  at  present  not 
within  its  'range  of  influence'." 

The  first  course  in  the  series  will  be  on  life  insurance. 
The  special  lectures  for  the  course  include  the  following: 
"The  History  and  Theory  of  Life  Insurance."  Mr.  WUliam  Fred- 
erick Dix,  Secretary  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  "Actu- 
arial Methods  and  Policy  Contracts."  Mr.  E.  E.  Ehodes,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Insurance  Company.  "The  Selection  of 
Lives — Medical,  Moral  and  Sub-Standard."  Dr.  Franklin  C.  Wells, 
Senior  Medical  Director  of  the  Equitable  Life.  "The  Work  and 
Problems  of  the  Executive  Department."  Mr.  George  E.  Ide,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Home  Life  Insurance  Company.  "The  Field  and  the 
Agent."  Mr.  Lincoln  K.  Passmore,  Vice-President  of  the  Penn 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  "Life  Insurance  —  Protec- 
tion and  Investment."  Mr.  J.  H.  Clark,  President  of  the  Union  Cen- 
tral Life  Insurance  Company.  "The  Practical  Uses  of  Life  Insur- 
ance." Mr.  Courtney  Barber,  General  Agent,  The  Equitable  Life. 
"Essential  Principles  of  Life  Insurance".  Mr.  J.  A.  Jackson,  Liter- 
ary Bureau  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  "The  Adaptation 
of  Different  Styles  of  Policies  to  the  Needs  of  the  Insured."  Mr. 
Isaac  Miller  Hamilton,  President  of  the  Federal  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. "Life  Insurance  Investments."  Mr,  J.  M.  Holcombe,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  "Legal  and 
Legislative  Aspects  of  Life  Insurance."  Mr  .William  W.  McClench, 
President,  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  "Insur- 
ance for  the  Wage  Earners."  Mr.  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  Statistician, 
The  Prudential  Insurance  Company. 


Messrs.  Ginn  and  Company  call  attention  to  the  value  of  an  original 
idea  of  Mr.  Lewis  B.  Allen  of  the  Weetfield  (Mass.)  Normal  School, 
who  is  at  once  teacher  of  chemistry  in  the  said  school  and  chemist  of 
the  Board  of  Health  of  the  town  of  Westfield.  Mr.  Allen's  idea  is  to 
so  educate  his  pupils  "that  they  will  know  the  difference  between  good 
and  bad  foods.     The  strawberry  Jam  of  apple  sauce,  coal  tar  and 
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clover  seed,  the  candy  with  the  liberal  treatment  of  injurious  dye, 
and  the  canned  peas  which  have  been  colored  with  copper  are  all 
brought  into  his  laboratory  and  analyzed  by  his  students.  Good 
food  products,  too,  are  brought  into  the  class  and  investigated,  and 
these  find  their  place  on  the  approved  list,  while  the  former  are 
placed  in  the  ^chamber  of  horrors'  and  are  thereafter  shunned  by  the 
well-instructed  families  of  Westfield."  The  Westfield  Board  of 
Health  now  publishes  a  pamphlet  with  a  long  list  of  approved  foods. 
And  there  are  indications  that  many  other  schools  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  will  carry  out  the  same  idea  for  the  value  of  the  method 
to  the  students  themselves  and  to  the  public. 


We  call  our  readers'  attention  to  the  exceedingly  valuable  work  of 
The  Division  of  Education,  Eussell  Sage  Foundation,  400  Metropoli- 
tan Tower,  New  York,  N.  Y.  As  is  well  known,  this  is  a  purely  scien- 
tific and  benevolent  organization  for  research  work  and  the  improve- 
ment of  methods  for  the  uplift  of  humanity  and  the  profit  of  the 
community.  Pamphlet  No.  124,  just  issued,  is  devoted  to  "A  Com- 
parative Study  of  Public  School  Systems  in  the  Forty-eight  States.'* 
This  pamphlet  has  been  prepared  to  aid  legislators,  school  workers 
and  others  who  are  interested  in  educational  affairs  in  getting  at  the 
salient  facts  relating  to  school  conditions  in  the  United  States.  The 
data  have  been  secured  from  official  sources  and  are  thoroughly  re- 
liable. Many  diagrams  and  tables  are  given  which  are  highly  inter- 
esting and  illuminating.     Here  are  some  of  the  subjects  discussed: 

"Children  in  School  and  Out";  "Half  a  Billion  a  Year  for  Schools"; 
"Investment  in  School  Plant";  "Expenditure  per  Child  of  School 
Age" ;  "Days  of  Schooling  per  Year" ;  "Compulsorv  Attendance  Legis- 
lation"; "Daily  Cost  per  Child  Attending";  "Text  Book  Legislation"; 
"Medical  Inspection  Legislation";  "School  Mortality  and  Survival"; 
"Workers  and  Wages";  and  manv  other  topics.  The  document  may 
be  obtained  for  15  cents  at  the  address  given  at  the  beginning  of  this 
paragraph.    Nearly  ten  thousand  copies  have  already  been  circulated. 


As  we  go  to  press  a  Dental  Nurse  Bill  is  being  presented  before 
the  Legislature  of  Masachusetts  which  is  of  so  much  importance  as 
to  have  enlisted  the  active  support  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  many  of  the  leading  superintendents  of  schools  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  bill  provides  for  the  licensing  of  registered  nurses  who 
may  be  employed  by  schools  and  institutions  to  clean  the  teeth  of 
pupils  and  inmates,  directions  for  all  their  work  being  given  by  a 
registered  dentist.  The  bill,  if  enacted,  will  enable  parents  to  provide 
for  the  regular  and  thorough  prophylactic  treatment  of  children's 
teeth,  which  is  essential  to  the  prevention  of  decay,  and  it  will  also 
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enable  the  schools  to  greatly  extend  the  work  of  medical  inspection  of 
the  teeth  of  the  pupils  at  a  minimum  cost,  thus  preventing  a  large 
amount  of  needless  suffering  and  ultimate  expense.  It  is  claimed  by 
the  highest  authorities  that  dental  decay  and  disease  may  be  reduced 
75%  by  the  monthly  cleansing  of  the  teeth.  It  would  take  one-half 
the  dentist's  working  time  to  give  this  treatment  to  one  hundred 
patients  monthly,  and  it  is  work  which  can  be  successfully  done  with- 
out extended  training  and  should  therefore  be  delegated  to  nurses, 
leaving  the  highly  trained  dentist  free  to  give  himself  to  the  repair 
and  constructive  work  of  his  profession. 

We  trust  that  this  important  measure  will  be  enacted.  We  under- 
stand that  a  similar  bill  was  passed  in  Connecticut  in  1907  and  has 
worked  out  admirablv. 


Beyond  the  Dust  of  the  School  Room 

By  R.  Estox  Phyfe,  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  good  miller  must  spend  most  of  his  time  in  the  dust  of  his 
shaking  hopper  and  grinding  wheel,  but  he  rejoices  in  watching  the 
golden  grain  he  is  grinding  and  in  seeing,  often  in  reality  and  con- 
stantly in  imagination,  the  product  of  his  labors  going  forth  in  its 
bright  bags  and  barrels  for  the  well-being  of  humanity. 

So  we  teachers  must  si)end  much  of  our  time  amid  the  discomforting 
exactions  and  annoyances  of  our  school  life,  but  we  too  can  rejoice 
supremely  in  really  opening  our  eyes  to  the  golden  grain  of  humanity 
intrusted  to  our  care,  and  in  seeing  our  grand  living  product  go- 
ing forth  to  life's  tasks  and  opportunities  with  mental  strength  in- 
creased, hopes  enlarged,  ambition  deepened  and  imagination  fired  for 
higher  and  nobler  achievement.  Thus  and  thus  only  can  we  feel  the 
real  joy  that  should  be  ours. 


Foreign  Notes 

Industrial  Eevtvals. — The  cultivation  of  peasant  industries  is  a 
iYK)st  interesting  feature  of  the  general  movement  for  rural  uplift 
which  is  extending  throughout  Europe  and  indeed  throughout  the 
world.  These  industries  exist  in  all  countries,  but  as  trade  and  con- 
centrated manufactures  increase  they  fall  into  decay;  the  present 
efforts  aim  to  revive  the  industries,  put  them  upon  a  commercial  basis, 
and  insure  to  the  humble  workers  adequate  returns  for  their  industry. 

A  striking  example  of  such  effort  is  afforded  by  the  revival  of  home 
lace  work  in  Ireland,  which  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  Lady  Aberdeen. 
This  philanthropic  leader  not  only  formed  classes  of  young  women 
and  supplied  patterns,  materials,  and  teachers,  but  with  her  co-workers 
familiarized  herself  with  the  home  life  of  the  young  peasant  girls  and 
gradually  interested  them  in  the  idea  of  sanitary  and  well-ordered 
homes.  The  work  has  grown  far  beyond  the  original  circle  and  in 
parts  of  the  country  is  now  promoted  by  the  government. 

A  siniilar  revival  of  art-metal  industries,  was  l)rought  about  some 
years  ago  at  Five-mile  town  througli  the  efforts  of  another  woman, 
Mrs.  Montgomery  of  Blessingboume.  Her  experiment  began  witli 
embroidery  classes  which  were  so  successful  that  she  resolved  to  under- 
take work  suitable  for  boys  and  men.  For  this  purpose  she  took  a 
course  of  instruction  in  brass  and  copper  work  under  a  teacher  pro- 
vided by  the  Home  Arts  and  Industries  Association,  and  for  some 
time  was  the  only  teacher  of  the  newly  established  art  metal-work  class 
at  Five  miletown.  This  enterprise  has  also  had  large  development 
and  is  now  partly  maintained  by  government. 

In  the  movement  for  rural  improvement  in  Russia  special  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  preservation  of  the  home  industries  which  have 
descended  from  ancient  times  and  have  imparted  a  special  character 
to  the  annual  fairs  held  in  many  districts  of  the  Empire.  In  variety 
and  extent  these  industries  are  quite  remarkable.  Whole  villages  are 
busy  making  wooden  toys,  spools,  bobbins,  dishes  and  kitchen  utensils. 
In  others,  hand  spinning  and  weaving  prevail.  Lace-making  is  ri 
craft  practised  by  the  women  of  all  classes,  the  Russian  laces  being 
distinguished  by  artistic  originality  and  fine  texture.  The  government 
is  fostering  these  industries  and  co-operative  associations  are  encour- 
aged as  a  means  both  of  promoting  the  work,  and  marketing  the 
products. 

British  administration  in  India  seems  to  be  just  awaking  to  the  fact 
that  the  native  arts  and  architecture  may  be  made  the  instrument  for 
a  development  far  greater  than  is  possible  by  a  smattering  of  Western 
knowledge.  This  idea  is  maintained  with  passionate  enthusiasm  by 
Major  J.  B.  Keith  who  went  out  to  India  some  forty  years  ago  as  a 
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military  officer  but  whose  ardent  archaeological  tastes  and  especially 
his  love  of  the  lithic  records  and  monuments  of  the  civilization  of 
India,  soon  led  him  to  exchange  his  place  in  the  army  for  the  more 
congenial  work  of  the  Assistant  Curator  of  Indian  Monuments. 

In  a  recent  discussion  of  the  subject  Major  Keith  says  "In  a  country 
composed  of  so  many  different  tribes,  families  and  communities,  I 
think  the  proper  way  to  revive  Indian  art  is  not  so  much  through 
Delhi  Exhibitions,  as  by  giving  a  helping  hand  to  village  and  local 
industries,  while  making  the  co-operation  of  Native  States  something 
more  than  a  name." 

The  industrial  training  which  is  going  on  in  the  Philippines  under 
American  auspices  is  based  directly  upon  the  native  arts,  such  as  straw 
plaiting,  weaving,  and  embroidery;  the  same  principle  has  been  car- 
ried out  in  the  United  States  at  Berea  College,  in  schools  maintained 
on  the  Vanderbilt  estates  in  North  Carolina,  and  other  similar  insti- 
tutions. 

In  view  of  the  general  interest  in  the  subject  the  English  Board  of 
Education  has  recently  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  peasant  industries- 
of  Germany,  promoted  by  State  and  State-aided  schools. 

These  include  schools  for  woodwork,  basket-weaving,  embroidery, 
lace,  ceramics,  and  glass  in  Bavaria;  for  weaving  and  white  embroid- 
ery in  Wurtemberg ;  for  lace  in  Saxony ;  and  for  small  iron  and  steel 
ware  in  Hesse-Nassau. 

The  effect  of  this  industrial  training  upon  the  characters  and  lives 
of  the  pupils  is  significant.  The  vicar  of  Schonsee,  Bavaria,  who  has 
been  active  in  promoting  the  revival  of  pillow  lace  work,  places  a  high 
estimate  upon  the  effects  in  checking  truancy,  awakening  a  feeling  for 
artistic  form,  inculcating  punctuality,  love  of  order,  carefulness,  and 
attention,  and  supplying  the  inestimable  blessing  of  providing  an  early 
insight  into  the  meaning  of  regular  work,  and  of  a  definite  profession 
in  life. 

The  fear  that  the  standard  of  the  elementary  school  would  fall  if 
the  children  worked  extra  hours  has  been  dissipated.  Examination 
results  show  that  the  girls  working  in  the  lace  school  hold  their  own 
with  those  who  do  not,  or  with  those  who  only  work  intermittently; 
they  also  compare  favorably  with  the  results  from  the  boys'  classes. 

In  this  connection  interest  attaches  to  the  handwork  diploma  insti- 
tuted in  the  Training  Colleges  (Normal  Schools),  of  Scotland.  A 
special  course  of  training  has  been  arranged  for  students  entering  for 
this  diploma,  which  is  intended  to  qualify  a  teacher  to  carry  on  edu- 
cational handwork  from  the  infant  stage  upwards,  and,  in  the  case 
of  women  who  specialize,  for  all  forms  of  infant  and  junior  handwork. 
The  scheme  of  study  as  now  definitely  arranged,  and  approved  by  the 
Department,  includes  methods  and  practice,  and  drawing,  450  hours; 
education,  60  hours;  hygiene,  30  hours;  physical  science  and  me- 
chanics, 60  hours;  nature  study,  60  hours;  English,  90  hours;  math- 
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ematics  and  applied  mathematics,  60  hours  —  a  total  of  810  hours, 
exemption  to  the  extent  of  thirty  hours  being  allowed  onl}^  in  excep- 
tional cases.  Vacation  courses  have  been  arranged  to  enable  teachers 
already  in  the  service  to  qualify  for  the  diploma. 

A.  T.  S. 


In  March 


Oft  in  the  greening  spring, 

By  the  Jbrown  woods,  where  many  wild  birds  sing 
Among  the  junipers  and  birch  boughs  dead, 
Where  brambles  their  arms  fling 

Lit  by  the  red  rose-hips, 
I  love  to  break  the  outworn  flower-tips 
"Whose  empty  seed-pods  lean  to  the  brook,  sped 
Between  the  pebbles'  lips. 

I  love  the  waters'  sound — 
The  liquid  chorus  where  the  froth-drops  bound, 
The  rushing  bass-notes  farther  down  the  stream, — 
Songs  to  the  quickening  ground ; 

Songs  of  the  sky,  whose  haze 

Prophetic  is  of  newer  summer  days — 

Days  like  the  past,  shorn  of  some  cherished  dream, 

"Whose  blue  lights  turned  to  grays  ? 

Look!  in  yon  verdure  grown 

A  Jack-in-the-pulpit's  mottled  spathe  outblown ! 

The  Hand  that  shaped  the  Greek  vase  is  not  dead. 

By  newer  light  the  newer  years  are  sped ; 

ITew  fountain-heads   supply  the   singing  stream — 

Still  with  new  hope  we  nurse  the  oldtime  dream, 

Spring  still  bestows  her  own. 

Helen  Gary  Ghadwick. 


Book  Notices 


OPEEA  STORIES.  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-TWO  OPERAS; 
ALSO  PORTRAITS  OF  LEADING  SINGERS.  Complied  by  Henry  L. 
Mason  and  published  by  the  author  at  188  Bay  State  Road,  Boston,  Mass. 
Price  50  Cents. 

This  is  a  useful  volume  for  all  who  love  high  class  music  and  who  follow 
the  presentation  of  such  upon  the  stage.  It  enables  the  reader  to  get 
the  entire  story  of  each  of  the  leading  Operas  in  condensed  form. 
To  present  the  stories  of  the  Operas  thus,  in  a  lucid  style,  without  omit- 
ting any  essential  features,  is  no  easy  task.  The  author  has  accomplished 
it  successfully  and  the  book  will  promote  patronage  of  the  performances 
and  intelligent  appreciation  of  them.  Students  of  music  everywhere  will 
find  this  a  helpful  and  convenient  manual. 

THE  TEACHER.  By  Florence  Milner.  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company, 
Chicago.     Price  $1.25 

We  wish  every  teacher  in  the  world  would  read  this  book.  Ma'nv 
readers  of  Education  will  recall  the  author's  illuminating  and  helpful 
stories  published  a  few  years  ago  in  Education,  "Where  Mercy  Seasons 
Justice,"  "Fanny  Stone,  a  Pedogogical  Story,"  "The  Sandwich  Islanders" 
etc.  These  stories  reveal  an  insight  into  the  teacher's  problems  and 
a  sympathy  with  teacher,  pupil,  parents  and  school  authorities 
that  is  rarely  found.  Because  it  is  pleasant  and  helpful  to  be  really 
understood,  all  teachers  will  enjoy  this  book.  They  will  inevitably  say 
to  themselves  many  times  as  they  read  its  chapters  "Oh,  I  know  just 
what  she  means !  I  have  had  exactly  that  experience  myself."  And  often 
the  reader  will  add  "Oh,  how  I  wish  I  had  had  the  advice  of  such  a  wise 
counsellor  to  suggest  to  me  such  a  beautiful  solution  of  that  problem 
which  gave  me  so  much  trouble  and  cost  me  so  many  sleepless  nights!" 

Teachers  who  wish  to  gain  a  broad  view  of  their  profession,  to 
understand  its  principles,  its  opportunities,  and  the  conditions  upon  which 
depends  the  attainment  of  a  large  success,  should  own  and  frequently 
consult  Mrs.  Milner's  charming  book. 

VOCATIONS  FOR  GIRLS.  By  Mary  A.  Laselle  and  Katherine  E.  Wiley, 
Instructors  in  the  Technical  High  School,  Newton,  Mass.,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Meyer  Bloomfield,  Director  of  the  Vocational  Bureau  of  Boston. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.    Price  85  cents. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  give  information  about  the  various 
occupations  that  are  open  to  women,  and  directions  how  to  qualify  for  a  ad 
to  secure  positions  in  which  with  self  respect  and  happiness  they  can 
earn  their  own  living.    There  are  chapters  on  salesmanship,  stenography, 
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cooking,  teaching,  nursing,  library  work  and  many  other  occupations. 
The  girl  who  stays  at  home,  and  the  country  girl  are  given  wise  counsel 
as  to  how  to  get  the  most  into  and  out  of  life.  Examples  are  cited  of 
famous  women  workers.  The  book  presents  fresh  facts  and  information 
about  present  day  conditions  and  will  be  a  boon  to  many  inquiring 
young  women  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  taking  up  for  the  first 
time  of  self-supporting  duties,  or  who  wish  to  improve  their  present  op- 
portunities. 

THE  AUTOBIOGEAPHY  OF  BENJAMIN  FEANKLIN.  Edited  by 
George  B.  Alton,  State  Inspector  of  High  Schools  for  Minnesota.  Illur?- 
trated  with  four  half  tones,  and  line  drawings  by  Homer  W.  Colby. 
Cloth,  314  pages.  Price  45  Cents.  Rand  McNally  &  Company,  Chicago 
and  New  York. 

The  Autobiography  of  Franklin  is  both  a  vivid  historical  document  and 
a  revelation  of  the  most  brilliant  and  versatile  character  in  American 
history.  The  rise  of  the  printer's  apprentice  to  the  most  honored  place 
among  the  statesmen  of  his  time,  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  American 
liberty,  his  inventive  skill,  and  the  homely  wisdom  of  "Poor  Richard" 
have  thrilled  and  delighted  readers  for  generations.  But  above  all,  the 
merit  of  the  Autobiography  lies  in  the  account  of  how,  as  a  boy,  Franklin 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  later  successes  by  persistent  self -discipline,  mar- 
velous direction  of  purpose,  and  unceasing  application  to  duty. 

The  illustrations  are  unique.  A  brief  conclusion  summing  up  that  part 
of  Franlclin's  life  which  is  not  recorded  in  the  Autobiography  has  been 
added  by  the  editor,  George  B.  Alton.  Several  pages  of  the  "Sayings  of 
Poor  Richard"  and  a  chronology  supplement  the  usual  notes  and  sugges- 
tions that  are  recognized  as  the  particularly  valuable  features  of  this 
series  of  readers. 

HISTORY  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION.  By  Samuel  Chester  Parker, 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  The  University  of  Chicago.  Ginn  and 
Company.     Price,  $1.50. 

The  "History  of  Modern  Elementary  Education"  is  a  continuous,  con- 
nexjted  narrative  of  institutional  development.  It  is  designed  to  give  the 
educational  student  an  insight,  based  upon  historical  understanding,  into 
the  problems  of  the  eleanentary  school.  The  period  covered  extends  from 
the  present  time. 

Emphasis  is  laid  on  a  relatively  few  movements,  institutions  and  individ- 
uals, selected  as  typical,  and  these  are  given  such  concrete  treatment  as 
to  help  the  student  to  appreciate  the  reality  of  the  historical  development. 
Changes  in  educational  theory  are  traced  in  connection  with  social 
changes,  and  developments  in  actual  school  practice  are  correlated  with 
both.  Among  the  topics  discussed  are  the  growth  of  English  cities  and  of 
town  life  in  New  England,  the  development  of  natural  science,  of  religious 
toleration,  of  national  governments,  and  of  democracy.     School  practice  — 
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changes  in  the  curricula  and  methods  of  school  systems  —  is  especially 
emphasized.  About  two  thirds  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  changes  in  ele- 
the  first  city  elementary  vernacular  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages  down  to 
mentary  education  since  the  publication  of  Rousseau's  "6mile"  in  1762. 

AMERICAN  BEGINNINGS  IN  EUROPE.  By  Wilbur  F.  Gordy.  New 
York.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Mr.  Gordy  who  was  formerly  superintendent  of  schools,  Springfield,  Mass., 
is  a  well-known  educator,  and  ready,  vigorous  writer  on  historical  and  ed- 
ucational themes.  In  this  book,  which  is  intensely  interesting,  he  helps  the 
reader  "to  understand  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Greeks,  the  Romans 
and  other  peoples,  who  have  done  something  to  make  our  civilization  what 
it  is."  It  is  a  rapid  but  admirable  survey  and  will  make  us  all  realize 
that  we  are  the  heirs  of  the  ages,  and  of  the  work  of  innumerable  men 
who  wrought  mightily  and  helped  on  the  progress  of  the  world.  Many 
of  these  in  the  Middle  Ages  have  seldom  received  the  credit  they  deserved. 
The  book  is  fully  and  richly  illustrated.  Each  chapter  is  summed  up  in 
^'Things  to  Remember,"  and  very  useful  notes  "To  the  Pupil."  One  who 
reads  this  intelligently,  will  go  on  to  read  many  useful  books  of  history. 

; 

APPLIED  PHYSICS  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.  By  V.  D.  Hawkins. 
New  Yory.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

The  author  of  this  book,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Science 
in  a  technical  high  school  at  Cleveland,  considers  physics  a  live  subject. 
And  in  this  little  book  of  199  pages  he  sets  out  to  make  it  such  for  every 
one  who  will  study  what  is  here  written.  He  believes  in  "a  brief  text  for 
all  of  which  the  pupil  will  be  held  responsible,  "and  many  inter- 
esting local  applications  to  be  supplied  by  both  teachers  and 
pupils."  Here  are  nine  interesting  chapters  on  machines,  dynamics,  sound, 
light,  heat,  etc.,  closing  with  a  very  valuable  one  on  magnetism  and  elec- 
tricity. It  is  an  up-to-date  book  and  full  of  choice  illustrations.  One  must 
be  dull  indeed  who  does  not  find  Applied  Physics  interesting  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Hawkins. 

CIVICS  IN  SIMPLE  LESSONS  FOR  FOREIGNERS.  By  Anna  A.  Plass. 
:Boston.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Here  is  an  admirable  little  book,  packed  full  of  just  those  things  which 
foreigners  coming  into  this  country  will  wish  to  know.  It  is  bj-  a  practical 
teacher,  who  realizes  that  the  immigrants  pouring  in  upon  us  want  to 
learn  about  our  government  and  the  principles  that  underlie  it.  By  easy 
stages  she  succeeds  in  imparting  a  large  amount  of  information  con- 
cerning the  whole  machinery  of  government  in  city,  state  and  nation  and 
the  reasons  therefor.  This  book  will  help  to  make  good  citizens.  Teach- 
ers and  writers  like  Miss  Plass,  are  doing  untold  good.  The  book  is  well 
illustrated  and  the  last  60  pages  are  devoted  to  a  vocabulary  translated 
Into  eight  languages. 
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Books  Acknowledged  for  Review  in  Education 

MASTERPIECES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  DRAMA.  William  Congreve.  With 
introduction  by  William  Archer,  editor  of  Farquar's  Plays,  etc.  American 
Book  Company,  New  York.     Price,  70  cents. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  Book  Two.  By  Stratton  D.  Brooks,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  formerly  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Boston,  Mass.    American  Book  Company.     Price,  $1.00. 

A  VALIANT  WOMAN.  A  contribution  to  the  Educational  Problem.  By 
M.  F.    Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company.    New  York.    Price,  $1.25  net. 

MOTHER  WEST  WIND'S  CHILDREN.  By  Thornton  W.  Burgess.  Little, 
Brown  &  Company,  Boston,  Mass.    Price,  45  cents,  net. 

THE  ENGLISH  HISTORY  STORY-BOOK.  By  Albert  F.  Blaindell  and 
Francis  K.  Ball.  Little,  Brown  &  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  Price,  50  cents, 
net. 

HELPING  SCHOOL  CHILDREN.  By  Elsa  Denison,  of  the  N.  Y.  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Price,  $1.40, 
net. 

TWO  YEARS'  COURSE  IN  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  By  Charles  Lane 
Hanson.  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  Boston,  Mass.  Ginn  &  Company, 
New  York,  N.  Y.    Price,  90  cents. 

LIFE  STORIES  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  "Emin  Pasha,"  "Achilles," 
"The  Argonautic  Expedition,"  and  "The  Labors  of  Hercules,"  "David  Liv- 
ingston," "General  ('Chinese')  Gordon,"  "Ulysses  of  Ithaca."  Translated 
from  the  German  of  Karl  Freidrich  Becl<er,  by  George  P.  Upton.  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.    Price,  50  cents  each,  net. 

NORSE  TALES  RETOLD.  For  little  children  and  others  who  care  to 
read  them.     By  Ritza  Freeman  and  Ruth  Davis.    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

THE  STUDENTS  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  HOLY"  LAND. 
By  William  Walter  Smith,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  The  Sunday  School  Times 
Company. 

POEMS  AND  STORIES.  By  Bret  Harte.  Selected  and  edited  for  Schools 
and  Colleges  with  an  introduction.     Houghton,  Mifflin  Company. 

FIRST  YEAR  ALGEBRA.  By  Webster  Wells,  S.  B.  and  W^alter  W.  Hart, 
A.  B.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Company. 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Bulletin  52.  EARLY  MAN  IN  SOUTH 
AMERICA.  By  Ales  Hrdlicka,  curator  of  the  Division  of  Physical  Anthro- 
pology U.  S.  National  Museum.     Washington  Government  Printing  OfBce. 

THE  FIRST  FOLIO  SHAKESPEARE.  Complete  in  forty  volumes.  Edi- 
ted with  notes,  introduction,  glossary,  lists  of  various  readings,  and 
selected  criticism.  By  Charlotte  Porter,  editor  of  the  "Cumberwell 
Browning."  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  New  Y^ork.  Price,  $30.00  (cloth 
.edition).  Price,  $40.00  (leather  edition).  Price,  75  cents  each  (cloth). 
Price,  $1.00  each  (leather). 
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OUR  CHILDREN'S  HEALTH  AT  HOME  AND  AT  SCHOOL.  A  report 
of  a  conference  on  diet  and  hygiene  in  public,  secondary  and  private 
schools  held  at  the  Guild  Hall,  London,  May  13,  1912.  With  dietaries,  press 
references,  correspondence  and  other  additional  matter.  Edited  by 
Charles  E.  Hecht,  M.  A.,  National  Food  Reform  Association,  178  St. 
Stephens  House,  Westminster,  1912. 

HEALTH  IN  HOME  AND  TOWN.  By  Bertha  Millard  Brown,  S.  B. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Company. 

PRACTICAL  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  By  Caroline  M.  Gerrish,  A.  B. 
head  of  Department  of  English,  Girls'  Latin  School,  Boston,  and  Marga- 
ret Cunningham,  Department  of  English,  Dorchester  High  School.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Company,  New  York. 

CICERO'S  ORATIONS.  By  Walter  B.  Gunnison,  Ph.  D.  principal  of 
Erasmus  High  School,  and  Walter  S.  Harley,  A.  M.  instructor  of  Latin, 
Erasmus  Hall  High  School.  With  selections  from  the  letters,  De  Senec- 
tute,  and  Sallust's  Belluin  Catilinae.     Silver,  Berdett  and  Company. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  DEBATES.  (Volume  2).  A  year  book  of  college 
debating,  with  records  of  questions  and  decisions,  specimen  speeches  and 
bibliographies.  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Brown,  Williams,  Dartmouth, 
Hamilton,  Pennsylvania  State,  Swarthmore,  Colgate,  Ottawa,  Missouri, 
Ohio,  Wesleyan,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Michigan,  Northwestern,  and  many 
others.  Edited  by  Egbert  Ray  Nichols,  professor  of  English  and  Composi- 
tion and  Public  College,  Wisconsin.    Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge. 

SELECT  POEMS  OF  ROBERT  BROWNING.  Edited  with  introduction 
and  notes.  By  Hugh  C.  Laughlin,  A.  M.  D.  Appleton  &  Company.  Price, 
60  cents. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  MATHEMATICS  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.  By 
Arthur  Schultze.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  $1.25,  net. 

THE  ART  OF  EDUCATION.  By  Ira  Woods  Howerth,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  California.  The  Macmillan 
Company.     Price,  $1.00,  net. 


Periodical  Notes 

Among  the  many  ^ood  things  in  the  March  issue  of  Harper's  Magazine  will  be  foand  the 
fourth  paper  oi  Vilhialmur  Stefansson's  "  My  Quest  in  the  Arctic"  illustrated  with  photo- 

f;raph8,  and  a  most  delightful  description  of  a  trip  "  Up  the  LAkes"  by  Edward  Hungerford. 
n  Lippincott's  Magazine  for  March,  the  leading  article  is  "  A  Foremost  American  Lyrist,'* 
being  an  appreciation  of  the  remarkable  poetical  work  of  Mrs.  Florence  Earl  Coats.  The 
March  American  Review  of  Revieus  covers  a  wide  range  of  timely  topics.  An  article  of  par- 
ticular value  to  educators  is  "  Education  :  A  Keynote  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition."  A 
vitally  interesting  article  on  "  The  Jewish  Invasion  of  America"  appears  in  McClnre's  Maga- 
zine for  March.  The  author,  Burton  J.  Hendrick  shows  by  undeniable  facts  and  authentic 
statistics,  the  steadily  increasing  foothold  which  the  Hebrew  is  securing  in  the  business 
world  of  the  United  States.  The  Century  Magazine  for  March  gives  its  readers  a  veritable 
feast  for  both  mind  and  eye.  Robert  Hichen's  travel  series  on  the  Balkan  peninsula  begins 
in  this  number  and  his  animated  description  of  the  people  of  "  Picturesque  Dalmatia"  Is 
heightened  by  several  exquisite  illustrations  in  color  by  Jules  Guerin.  Mr.  Hichen's  article 
also  has  two  Pennell  pictures. 
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Wanted — A  Theory  of  Education 

Aeland  D.  Weeks,  Professor  of  Education, 
I^ORTH  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  Fargo. 

|3iiimiiiiiinMiiiiniiiit|2;AT  there  is  educational  unrest  is  evident  from 
I  rr%  I  the  attention  everywhere  being  paid  to  education. 
I  I  I  The  teacher  no  longer  is  the  principal  person  con- 
I  I   cerned  with  educational  discussion.    Men  of  affairs, 

$]iiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiic$  ^^  wealth,  of  political  position,  as  well  as  mere 
I  I  parents  and  instructors,  are  wrestling  with  ques- 

I  I   tions  relating  to  the  principles  and  administration 

$3iiiiiuiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiic^   q£  schooling. 

Yet  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  internal  aspects  of  edu- 
cation were  better  understood.  Indeed  the  principles  of  efficient 
instruction  have  become  fairly  clear.  The  child's  nature  is 
known.  Memoriter  teaching,  verbalism,  harsh  discipline  and 
physical  neglect  have  been  relegated  to  the  past  in  an  increasing 
number  of  schools.  Even  if  in  cases  practice  lags  behind  theory, 
it  is  something  to  have  arrived  at  rational  ideals  and  methods  and 
a  consensus  of  enlightenment  among  the  leaders  in  education. 

A  multitude  of  educational  issues  have  been  debated  and  settled. 
Various  studies,  like  geometry,  bookkeeping,  arithmetic,  language, 
and  physics,  have  been  brought  quite  generally  under  rational 
methods,  and  it  is  likely  that  many  subjects  are  as  well  taught 
today  as  they  will  be  a  hundred  years  from  now.  It  is  not  so 
much  in  the  field  of  technique  that  disagreement  appears.  True, 
there  are  still  labors  to  be  performed  for  securing  greater  efficiency 
in  the  multitude  of  adjustments  with  which  the  educator  deals  in 
his  daily  work;  but  glaring  bunglings  and  ill-based  procedure  in 
class  administration  and  in  dealing  with  individual  pupils  are 
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being  superseded  by  such  a  degree  of  scientific  good  sense  that  one 
needs  to  search  in  remote  country  schools,  taught  by  persons  never 
touched  by  the  widening  influence  of  normal  schools,  or  in  uni- 
versities, where  occasionally  may  be  found  the  poorest  of  teaching, 
for  the  horrible  examples  which  at  one  time  in  the  history  of 
education  were  the  rule. 

Certainly  with  the  public  the  interest  in  education  relates  to 
the  general  purpose  and  social  bearing  of  schooling  rather  than 
particular  methods  of  getting  things  done.  It  is  the  question  of 
the  fundamental  relations  of  schools  that  is  uppermost.  The  pub- 
lic is  striving  after  a  modernized  philosophy  of  education.  After 
having  experienced  an  educational  system  for  many  years  the 
public  is  now  beginning  to  ask  what  it  is  all  about.  And  educa- 
tors are  at  variance.  A  writer  says  the  attitude  is  that  of  "be- 
wildered suspense.''  The  time  has  evidently  come  when  the  pon- 
derous thing  which  we  call  the  public  school  system  should  be 
brought  under  consistent  and  clear  social  aims. 

The  bewilderment  as  to  educational  aims  results  largely  from 
the  shift  from  an  individual  to  a  social  viewpoint.  When  the  in- 
dividual success  of  the  student  is  the  only  thing  sought  it  is  easy 
to  write  educational  prescriptions.  If  a  yoimg  woman  wants  to 
become  a  stenographer  the  way  is  clear ;  but  if  her  instructor  has 
a  feeling  that  he  must  lay  out  a  course  that  will  prepare  for  suf- 
frage and  the  prevention  of  race  suicide,  his  task  is  heavier.  It 
is  right  here  where  the  trouble  lies.  'No  longer  satisfied  to  seek 
purely  individual  results  through  the  schools,  the  public  is  feeling 
its  way  to  ulterior  purposes. 

As  late  as  Comenius  the  aim  of  education  was  to  fit  for  the  next 
world.  Then  the  aim  became  that  of  fitting  for  individual  effi- 
ciency. Today  social  welfare  is.  the  dominant  note.  And  it  is 
here  that  confusion  begins,  for  there  can  be  no  harmony  in  regard 
to  what  the  public  school  system  should  accomplish  until  there  is 
agreement  in  regard  to  the  underlying  conception  of  how  society 
should  be  constituted. 

A  fundamental  cleavage  of  opinion  is  appearing.  The  positions 
taken  by  some  imply  a  society  of  classes  corresponding  approxi- 
mately to  the  present  distribution  of  wealth.  Accordingly  a 
dual  school  system  is  held  desirable,  the  liberal  and  general 
studies  to  be  pursued  in  the  main  by  the  children  of  the  more 
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prosperous  classes,  while  an  intensively  industrial  curriculum  is 
advised  for  the  children  of  farmers  and  of  the  wage-earning  class 
in  cities.  The  term  ^'beneficent  kidnapping'*  has  been  applied 
enthusiastically  to  a  curriculum  so  narrowly  vocational  that  it 
would  result  in  impounding  the  farmer's  boys  in  farm  work. 

In  the  past  nothing  has  been  more  foreign  to  our  school  system 
than  ulterior  design.  It  has  always  been  believed  that  any  boy 
had  a  fair  chance,  though  mathematically  small,  of  achieving  the 
White  House.  This  ideal  is  deserted  when  children  are  subjected 
to  social  predestination  through  curriculums. 

There  is  a  prospect  of  a  departure  in  American  public  educa- 
tion. Education,  under  the  more  usual  conception,  has  been  for 
the  equalizing  of  opportunity.  It  has  been  true  to  Huxley's  ideal 
system — one  beginning  in  the  gutter  and  ending  in  the  univer- 
sity. Our  high  schools  have  always  led  directly  from  the  lower 
schools  to  the  door  of  the  university,  and  the  poorest  child  might 
mount  to  the  highest  point,  uninfluenced  by  social  considerations. 

Whether  this  essentially  democratic  ideal  is  to  remain  in  force 
is  the  issue.  Frontier  conditions  have  passed  away.  Our  society 
is  becoming  more  stable  and  graduated.  There  is  larger  proba- 
bility that  the  son  will  follow  his  father's  occupation.  The  day 
when  one  might  embark  in  an  independent  calling  on  a  small  bor- 
rowed capital  is  passing.  Even  young  men  who  graduate  from 
agricultural  colleges  are  not  going  back  to  the  farm  unless  they 
have  the  good  fortune  to  own  farms  or  are  in  line  to  inherit  them. 
Young  agriculturists  without  capital  have  the  same  kind  of  diffi- 
culty in  beginning  farming  that  the  graduate  of  a  business  school 
has  in  starting  a  bank. 

A  democratic  and  individualistic  conception  of  the  function  of 
education  naturally  appeared  when  economic  conditions  were  free 
and  little  capital  was  required  for  entering  upon  business.  An 
abundance  of  natural  resources  and  the  slight  need  of  highly 
skilled  labor  also  contributed  to  the  lack  of  strong  interest  in 
the  social  bearings  of  the  public  schools.  The  schools  were  not 
looked  to,  to  buttress  special  lines  of  manufacturing  or  solve 
problems  relative  to  drift  of  population. 

Under  the  old  order  the  best  training  given  was  that  for  the 
higher  positions  of  society.  The  classical  college  and  academy 
gave  a  training  which  was  of  great  value  to  those  who  became 
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lawyers,  statesmen,  clergymen  and  men  of  affairs.  There  was  no 
direct  training  for  the  less  eminent  stations  in  society.  Those 
who  went  to  school  were  assisted  to  rise  above  the  station  of  their 
parents.  The  result  was  that  industrial  vocations  have  suffered 
for  lack  of  properly  trained  workers.  Of  the  farm  has  this  been 
especially  true.  So  far  as  ''life"  was  identified  with  the  ordinary 
vocations  there  was  little  technical  preparation  for  it  in  the  public 
schools.  The  needs  of  mechanics,  farmers  and  factory  operatives 
were  ignored. 

We  have  reached  a  point  in  specialization  and  scientific  manage- 
ment which  calls  for  special  instruction.  There  is  no  logic  more 
inexorable  than  that  which  conceives  education  as  a  preparation 
for  the  actual  relations  which  one  will  sustain  to  his  environment. 
Hence  there  is  notable  emphasis  upon  special  training,  taking  the 
form  of  a  demand  for  vocational  instruction. 

But  what  of  the  social  after  effects  of  vocational  training? 
Some  vocations  are  more  commanding  than  others.  Historically, 
for  example,  the  lawyer  has  ranked  above  the  carpenter.  Shall 
we  not  in  giving  the  vocational  training  intensify  vocational  and 
professional  distinctions  and  instead  of  a  democracy,  consisting, 
let  us  admit,  of  a  certain  equality  of  inefficiency,  set  up  a  so- 
ciety which  will  be  administratively  more  perfect,  but  consisting 
of  impenetrable  strata? 

Will  vocational  instruction  tend  to  sharper  social  distinctions 
than  would  otherwise  appear?  Perhaps  we  need  first  to  ask  if 
men  are  made  unequal  by  reason  of  the  effects  of  their  occupa- 
tions or  do  men  find  their  places  in  society  by  reason  mainly  of 
their  place  in  the  scale  of  ability.  In  other  words,  is  the  business 
of  digging  in  sewers  rated  low  in  the  scale  of  occupations  because 
the  diggers  of  sewers  are  individually  inferior  from  birth,  or  be- 
cause of  social  pressure?  In  any  case  what  effect  will  special 
training  for  trades  have  upon  that  equality  which  is  assumed  to  be 
the  goal  of  democratic  government  ? 

It  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  social  and  economic  differences 
among  men  are  vastly  greater  than  psychological  and  physical 
differences.  The  king  may  be  of  no  finer  stuff  than  the  pauper. 
Special  breeding  has  never  proceeded  far  enough  in  Anglo-Saxon 
lands  to  make  it  safe  to  predicate  ability  or  lack  of  it  in  the  child 
of  the  laborer  or  of  the  millionaire.      Our  ancestry  is  largely 
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common.  Psychological  differences  corresponding  to  different 
social  classification  are  presumably  non-existent  today.  The  chil- 
dren entering  the  public  schools  from  all  sorts  of  homes  are  found 
surprisingly  alike. 

It  may  be  inferred  therefore  that  social  differences  correspond- 
ing to  wealth  and  occupation  are  very  largely  adventitious.  Vo- 
cational and  professional  rank  is  not  at  all  graduated  on  heredi- 
tary differences.  Men  find  their  place  in  industries  and  profes- 
sions largely  by  accidents  of  birth  and  opportunity.  Superior 
employments  are  not  necessarily  pursued  by  men  of  superior  phy- 
sical or  mental  inheritance.  Social  heredity  is  usually  the 
deciding  factor. 

We  cannot  deny,  however,  that  certain  occupations,  whether  or 
not  pursued  by  superior  beings,  give  those  following  these  occu- 
pations notable  advantages.  For  example,  the  actively  ruling 
class  in  the  United  States  is  the  lawyers.  They  are  the  legislators 
and  governors.  The  vista  of  preferment  which  opens  before 
the  young  lawyer  is  immeasurably  more  promising  than  that  which 
opens  for  the  young  cigar-maker,  assuming  both  of  like  ability  by 
inheritance.  The  advantages  of  certain  occupations  are  derived 
more  largely  from  the  organization  of  society  and  from  tradition 
than  from  the  nature  of  the  individual  in  the  occupation. 

Once  entered  upon  an  occupation,  under  present  conditions, 
the  years  leave  their  marks  indelibly  upon  the  individual.  Ability 
is  added  to  ability  in  some  occupations,  while  in  others,  there  is 
a  narrowing  of  experience  and  a  withering  of  initiative.  Some 
occupations  are  a  misfortune;  others  lead  out  into  broad 
associations. 

If  one  vocation  or  profession  were  as  good  as  another  everybody 
would  favor  vocational  training,  possibly  from  the  cradle.  It  is 
only  because  certain  vocations  have  always  been  degraded  occu- 
pations that  early  training  for  such  vocations  may  be  opposed. 
If  a  boy  were  committed  to  a  trade  at  an  early  age  and  as  a  result 
became  bound  down  to  his  calling,  the  training  would  seem,  from 
the  standpoint  of  his  welfare  and  the  democratic  ideal,  provided 
the  trade  were  an  unpromising  one,  no  less  than  a  calamity.  Yet 
there  must  be  training  for  the  specialized  activities  of  the  day. 
Here  is  the  dilemma — ^how  train  for  industries  without  producing 
undemocratic  conditions  ? 
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What  is  there  to  be  afraid  of  in  the  movement  for  converting 
the  lower  schools  of  the  wage-earning  class  into  vocational  schools  ? 
The  answer  is  this:  It  is  feared  that  the  towering  industrial 
feudalism  of  today,  trust-dominated  industry,  will  cause  the  pub- 
lic schools  to  reflect  its  own  ugly  image.  The  factory  wants  opera- 
tives, preferably  not  connected  with  labor  unions.  A  manufac- 
turer complained  that  the  boys  he  employed  from  a  certain  school 
were  not  what  he  wanted  because  as  soon  as  they  mastered  the 
work  he  wanted  them  to  do  they  wanted  to  do  a  higher  grade  of 
work.  He  wanted  boys  who  would  "stay  put".  The  president  of 
the  school  in  question  said  he  was  not  turning  out  boys  who  would 
be  willing  to  stay  put.  Similarly  a  woman  opposed  a  school  in  the 
southern  mountains  because  the  young  women  students  did  not 
become  "maids''. 

What  is  the  way  out  of  the  woods?  The  school  must  reflect 
life,  but  life  is  crooked.  It  is  unpleasant  to  think  of  the  schools 
playing  into  the  hands  of  exploiters  of  labor  or  becoming  untrue 
to  the  tradition  of  equal  opportunities.  There  has  been  an  infinite 
lift  in  the  vagary  that  the  poor  boy  might  become  president.  If 
vocational  education  means  the  cleaving  of  society  into  classes  and 
the  fixing  of  limits  to  the  free  development  of  the  individual  it 
must  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 

The  amount  of  freedom  one  enjoys  is  related  to  his  education. 
Musical  ability  is  restrained  or  enfranchised  according  to  train- 
ing. As  there  are  natural  differences  among  men  in  powers,  so, 
with  training,  there  are  even  greater  differences,  since  training 
results  in  an  extension  of  powers.  The  natural  differences  among 
men  may  be  greatly  increased  by  ill-ordered  instruction  or  by 
types  of  schools  with  too  divergent  aims.  Consider,  for  example, 
the  divergence  of  two  boys  of  equal  ability,  one  of  whom  is  sent 
through  liberal,  general,  and  professional  courses  and  another 
whose  training  is  exclusively  in  a  manual  training  curriculum. 
Their  final  positions  in  society  will  be  substantially  determined  bw 
the  respective  extension  of  their  powers  by  schooling. 

The  relation  of  vocational  schools  to  democracy  is  a  phase  of 
the  question  of  the  relation  of  specialization  and  the  division  of 
labor  to  democracy.  Must  specialization  result  in  social  planes? 
Is  it  likely  that  with  increasing  division  of  labor  there  will 
ensue  stratification,  or  is  there  some  free  ferment  or  antitoxin  in 
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society  which  will  offset  the  seeming  tendency  for  occupational 
caste  and  undemocratic  distinctions  among  men? 

An  interesting  sidelight  is  thrown  on  this  question  by  the  po- 
litical emergence  of  the  skilled  laborer.  It  was  a  pattern  maker 
who,  in  Milwaukee,  achieved  a  notable  success  in  municipal  ad- 
ministration. The  skilled  workers  of  Germany  largely  constitute 
the  Socialist  party,  which,  as  a  party,  can  lay  claim  to  a  literature 
and  a  reasoned  interpretation  of  society.  Mayor  Seidel  and  sim- 
ilar men  seem  to  furnish  an  argument  against  the  narrowing  effects 
of  trades.  However,  the  Socialist  is  really  a  student  in  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  educational  institutions  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Viewed  in  one  light,  his  party  propaganda  is  an  im- 
mense correspondence  and  extension  school  with  very  positive 
"continuation"  school  features.  The  reading  Socialist  secures  a 
pronounced  familiarity  with  history  and  political  ideas.  Pro- 
vided there  are  sufficient  outlying  opportunities  for  liberal  and 
political  education,  the  tradesman  need  not  fear  that  he  will  be 
swept  into  eddies  of  undemocratic  subordination.  Indeed,  there 
is  perhaps  a  zest  in  study  generated  by  reasonable  diligence  in  a 
trade.  Elihu  Burritt,  "the  learned  blacksmith",  mastered  many 
languages  while  at  the  forge.     Of  course  he  was  in  his  own  shop. 

The  avoidance  of  undemocratic  results  from  trade  education 
can  be  secured,  at  least  for  persons  of  vigorous  initiative,  by 
limitation  of  the  hours  of  labor,  so  that  there  will  be  time  free 
for  reading  and  social  contact  on  an  intellectual  plane.  However, 
the  immense  advantage  of  being  provided  with  cultural  and  civic 
materials  within  the  curriculum  itself  is  evident.  The  danger 
in  the  organization  of  trade  or  vocational  school  curriculums  is  in 
the  omission  of  those  thought  materials  which  breed  superior 
wants  and  give  the  individual  insight  into  ways  for  obtaining 
what  he  wants.  The  type  of  knowledge  of  the  greatest  strategic 
value  is,  of  course,  legal,   sociological  and  political  knowledge. 

The  gradation  of  occupations  at  present  as  to  emolument  and 
social  prerogatives  does  not  really  correspond  to  native  differences 
among  men,  but  rather  reflects  a  gradation  of  power  emanating 
from  differences  in  education — ^using  this  term  to  include  the 
effects  of  one's  whole  social  environment.  The  banker  comes  into 
possession  of  a  quasi-esoteric  knowledge  which  results  in  the  long 
run  in  decided  advantages  over  the  brick-layer.     The  scion  of 
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tlie  ruling  classes  drifts  into  diplomacy,  finance  or  legislation,  and 
takes  a  commanding  position  over  the  bookkeeper,  versed  in  a 
different  lore.  The  farm  boys  of  the  nation  could  be  absolutely 
reduced  to  serfdom  through  the  effective  control  of  their  thought 
materials  for  such  ulterior  purpose.  To  be  sure,  the  curriculum, 
in  these  days  of  the  press,  is  but  one  means  of  control. 

Aside  from  the  inclusion  of  adequate  civic  and  cultural  ma- 
terials in  all  vocational  school  curriculums,  the  fostering  of 
equality  and  democracy  requires  that  fairly  equal  compensation  be 
provided  for  all  occupations.  While  reward  is  theoretically  based 
on  contributions  to  production,  it  is  notorious  that  there  are  no 
measurements  today  for  the  actual  contribution  made  to  the 
wealth  total  by  any  one  person.  Wealth  is  produced  by  joint 
social  effort.  'No  one  can  say  exactly  how  much  he  has  produced. 
Reward  and  productiveness  have  long  since  parted  company.  In 
the  final  analysis,  is  there  any  producer  whose  contribution  to 
wealth  exceeds  that  of  the  school  teacher,  and  is  there  any  worker 
whose  pay  is  more  meager  ?  Many  men  receive  immense  rewards 
for  very  ambiguous  services,  while  there  is  a  saying  that  the 
hardest  labor  is  the  most  poorly  paid. 

Were  services  rewarded  according  to  their  real  value  to  society, 
while  there  would  no  doubt  be  a  considerable  range  of  difference, 
there  could  hardly  be  the  preposterous  over-payment  and  under- 
payment which  is  today  in  evidence  in  even  the  smallest  com- 
munity. With  equitably  adjusted  rewards  for  service  there 
would  need  be  less  anxiety  regarding  the  disadvantage  of  being 
shunted  into  a  given  vocation  at  an  early  age  by  the  pressure  of  cur- 
riculums. Many  a  man  in  town  would  be  glad  to  wear  overalls  on  a 
farm  if  he  would  not  be  financially  penalized  for  being  a  primary 
producer.  The  fault  is  less  with  vocations  than  with  their  remuner- 
ation. So  far  as  social  standing  goes,  there  is  a  sudden  improve- 
ment of  social  standing  when  there  is  an  accession  of  profits. 
The  social  standing  of  the  central  New  York  farmer  and  the  more 
prosperous  western  farmer  correspond  to  differences  of  income. 
The  well  paid  command  respect. 

Under  present  conditions  the  child  who  enters  a  vocational 
school  at  an  early  age  will  be  distinctly  at  a  social  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  the  child  who  is  favored  vdth  the  more  liberal 
training,  but  the  child  who  enters  the  vocational  school  will  be  far 
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better  off  than  if  he  had  no  training. 

To  recognize  the  need  of  vocational  education  and  at  the  same 
time  to  guard  against  deforming  the  public  school  system  to  cor- 
respond to  the  economic  system  is  the  supreme  educational  prob- 
lem. It  may  be  too  early  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  difiiculty.  As 
long  as  society  is  seamed  and  bent  by  fantastic  traditions  there 
may  be  reason  for  not  venturing  a  solution.  But  the  question  is 
upon  us.  Beside  this  question  the  multitude  of  minor  educational 
issues  v^hich  have  been  debated  unheard  by  the  public  seem  minor 
indeed.  The  school  for  the  first  time  rises  into  equal  eminence  of 
political  potentiality  with  war,  parliaments  and  constitutions. 
The  school  is  in  a  position  to  affect  the  fundamental  relations  of 
men  in  society  and  to  promote  or  thwart  democracy.  Do  we  want 
children  trained  for  special  vocations  ?  Do  we  want  equality  of 
opportunity  ?  How  can  we  secure  both  ends  ?  Here  is  the  prob- 
lem of  the  schools,  which  is  preeminently  the  problem  of  society. 

Were  the  age  limit  for  entrance  into  vocational  schools  placed 
high  enough  there  would  need  be  less  concern.  Vocational  special- 
ization should  occur  at  a  suitable  age.  Indeed,  all  professional 
schools  represent  vocational  education.  It  is  when  specialization 
is  tolerated  too  early  that  sinister  results  may  be  feared.  Voca- 
tional training  after  the  college  or  high  school  may  be  agreed  upon, 
but  a  far  different  condition  confronts  us  in  the  attempt  to  set  up 
vocational  lower  schools,  the  result  of  which  must  necessarily  be 
to  apply  pressure  upon  the  child  regarding  what  vocation  he  will 
follow  and  virtually  commit  him  to  a  given  calling. 

Especially  patent  is  the  fact  that  until  the  ideal-forming  period 
of  adolescence  is  lived  through  the  individual  does  not  know  his 
own  mind,  and  frequently  reverses  his  ovm  choices.  Let  any  one 
recall  his  predilections  as  to  occupation  before  the  age  of  18  years, 
and  he  must  admit  the  possible  violence  to  the  child's  nature  by 
premature  attempts  to  assign  his  vocation. 

If  the  adolescent  cannot  make  a  wise  choice  the  choice  may  be 
made  by  advisers  and  teachers.  The  assumption  of  ability  to 
decide  what  vocation  a  given  child  should  follow  implies  at  least 
strong  faith  and  assurance.  To  determine  the  occupation  of  the 
young  by  the  economic  status  of  parents  is  most  objectionable. 

It  will  hardly  do  to  rely  upon  the  cultural  influences  outside 
of  schools  to  supplement  the  partial  training  for  life  given  in 
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the  trade  school.  Historically,  trade  instruction  has  been  left  to 
extra-school  agencies  and  cultural  and  liberal  nurture  has  been 
provided  within  the  schools  themselves.  It  vt^ould  be  an  interest- 
ing inversion  of  practice  were  trades  to  be  taught  in  schools  and 
liberal  culture  left  to  outside  and  possibly  chance  agencies. 
Better,  it  would  seem,  to  protect  the  pupil  in  the  attainment  of  at 
least  a  reasonable  share  of  cultural  materials  while  learning  a 
trade. 

The  tendency  for  machinery  to  replace  skilled  labor  in  various 
industries  should  result  in  diminished  emphasis  upon  quantity  of 
vocational  instruction.  In  mining,  in  the  manufacture  of  steel 
goods  and  in  glass  making  skilled  labor  is  being  largely  displaced 
by  machinery  plus  the  unskilled  imported  laborer.  Should  the 
substitution  of  machinery  for  the  skilled  workman  proceed  to 
far  greater  lengths  it  would  seem  that  the  urgency  of  vocational 
instruction  before  the  age  of  18  years  would  be  less. 

If  vocational  instruction  be  urged  in  the  lower  schools  because 
the  child  must  earn  a  living,  the  objection  to  the  plan  is  evident 
The  schools  should  not  become  the  tail  to  a  child  labor  kite.  If 
need  be,  let  all  children  be  assured  by  the  state  of  support  during 
the  period  when  they  should  be  in  school.  It  is  a  false  motive 
for  special  instruction  that  social  exigencies  against  which  the 
child  is  not  protected  demand  his  speedy  preparation  for  entering 
a  factory. 

Vocational  education  is  necessary  of  course.  One  should  be 
trained  for  his  calling,  his  work,  his  profession.  There  is  no 
work  which  would  not  be  elevated  if  those  who  pursued  it  were 
technically  trained.  The  multiplication  of  human  wants,  their 
diversity  and  insistence,  all  make  for  a  demand  for  vocational 
instruction.  But  in  heeding  the  legitimate  demand  for  vocational 
training,  care  should  be  taken  lest  human  values  be  sacrificed. 
Somehow,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  free  development  of  the  in- 
dividual according  to  inner  laws  and  his  adopted  ideals,  must  be 
fully  protected,  both  for  his  own  interests  and  for  the  larger  social 
good. 


The   Place  of   the    Library   in   High   School 

Education 

LuciLE   r.    Faego,   IToETH   Centeal   High   School  Libraey, 
Spokane,  Washington. 

t'"»"»""°'"""""«f  HE  public  library  is  an  integral  part  of  public  edu- 
I  ^^  ^_^  I  cation."  So  runs  the  legend  on  the  cover  of  one 
I  I        I   of  our  best  known  library  journals.     And  undoubt- 

I  I  edly  it  expresses  the  aim  of  all  up-to-date  library 

Jjiiiimiiiiin iiiiiic^  workers.     What  with  children's  rooms,  class  room 

I  I   libraries,   and   story  hours,   the  grade  schools  are 

liiiiHiiiiiiiDHiniiiiiiKl  rapidly  being  provided  for;  the  university,  with  its 
staff  looks  after  the  maturer  student.  But  high  school  library 
work,  like  the  course  of  study,  is  unsettled  and  uncertain, 
and  in  many  cases  admittedly  inefficient. 

How  can  the  library  become  an  integral  part  of  our  system  of 
secondary  education  ? 

First  of  all,  the  library  must  be  brought  to  the  student.  Here 
some  professional  friend  will  immediately  object; — the  student 
must  be  brought  to  the  library;  he  must  cultivate  the  "library 
habit" ;  he  must  not  be  allowed  to  cuddle  his  own  little  collection 
of  books  and  think  he  has  embraced  the  universe.  ^Nevertheless, 
I  insist  that  his  library  must  be  brought  to  him.  Librarians 
know  by  sad  experience  that  even  the  gentle  reader  fails  to  become 
the  constant  reader  when  constancy  involves  a  car-fare  or  a  two- 
mile  walk.  Bringing  the  book  to  the  pupil  may  mean  bringing 
the  public  library  to  the  school.  But  what  arrangement  could  be 
better?  If  the  city  is  small,  the  library  board  ought  to  be  glad 
to  save  on  rent,  fuel,  and  light,  and  the  school  board  ought  to  feel 
justified  in  incurring  the  expense  of  fitting  up  a  room  or  building 
an  addition.  If  the  city  is  large,  economy  points  in  the  same  di- 
rection. The  high  school  branch  can  be  made  to  serve  both 
pupils  and  parents. 

After  all,  the  important  thing  is  the  cultivation  of  the  book- 
habit.  If  the  school  building  is  unfitted  architecturally  for  pub- 
lic use  (and  many  of  them  are)  or  if  the  location  of  the  public 
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library  and  its  branches  is  already  fixed,  then  there  is  nothing 
for  the  school  board  to  do  but  to  provide  its  own  library.  And 
this  means  vastly  more  than  a  collection  of  books.  It  means  an 
adequate  room,  and  the  hiring  of  a  competent  librarian. 

The  librarian  should  come  first.  A  school  does  not  fit  up  a 
chemical  laboratory  without  the  advice  and  assistance  of  an  ex- 
perienced chemistry  teacher.  ITeither  should  it  undertake  to  fit 
up  a  library  room  or  buy  the  books  for  its  shelves  without  expert 
advice.  Librarianship  is  a  profession,  just  as  teaching  is,  and  it 
is  as  absurd  in  one  case  as  in  the  other  to  expect  efficiency  from 
untrained  workers.  If  the  library  is  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  school  system,  it  must  be  placed  on  a  par  with  other  depart- 
ments. Its  head  must  be  the  peer  of  the  teaching  force  in  edu- 
cation and  experience,  and  must  receive  the  same  salary. 

I  cannot  insist  too  strongly  on  this  matter  of  professional 
training.  The  school  librarian  occupies  a  peculiar  and  sometimes 
delicate  position.  She  must  steer  her  way  tactfully  between 
a  Scylla  of  untrained  and  sometimes  undisciplined  pupils  and  a 
Charybdis  of  experts  who  know  what  they  want  and  insistently 
"want  what  they  want  when  they  want  it.''  It  must  be  confessed 
that  often  Charybdis  is  the  greater  problem.  And  unless  the 
hapless  librarian  knows  her  course  and  is  fore-armed  with  skill 
and  experience,  she  is  more  than  likely  to  go  down. 

Given  the  room  and  the  librarian,  there  are  still  the  books. 
Their  choice  will  of  course  depend  on  local  conditions  and  the 
amount  of  money  available.  But  a  good  general  reference  col- 
lection should  be  the  first  consideration.  And  just  here  let  me 
say  that  it  is  surprising  how  much  reference  material  can  be 
gotten  free  of  charge,  if  the  librarian  knows  her  business.  Old 
magazines  can  be  clipped  and  filed ;  the  United  States  government 
will  send  unlimited  pamphlets  and  documents;  publications  of 
state  departments,  of  commercial  clubs  and  railroads  are  easily 
accumulated;  and  in  these  days  of  industrial  education,  pamph- 
lets issued  by  manufacturing  concerns  describing  processes  and 
machinery  are  wonderfully  valuable.  In  my  own  library  such 
helps  are  eagerly  used  by  students  in  domestic  science,  manual 
training,  and  agriculture,  to  say  nothing  of  the  boys  who  like  to 
write  compositions  on  practical  subjects. 

There  should  be  a  liberal  supply  of  good  magazines — the  kind 
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that  because  of  expense  or  lack  of  taste,  pupils  are  not  likely  to 
find  in  their  own  homes.  Seventy-five  to  one  hundred  dollars 
a  year  put  into  this  sort  of  literature  alone  is  none  too  much  on 
the  average,  especially  if  back  numbers  can  be  bound  and  made 
available  through  The  Reader's  Guide.  Then  there  should  be 
representative  books  from  all  the  best  knovsno.  writers  of  England 
and  America,  and  at  least  a  few  in  French,  Spanish,  German, 
and  Italian.  Plenty  of  good  biographies,  illustrated  books  of 
travel  and  of  art,  scientific  books  of  an  untechnical  but  up-to-date 
nature,  interesting  histories — these  are  the  essentials.  A  case 
full  of  v/holesome  modern  fiction  is  desirable;  but  the  wise  li- 
brarian will  try  to  secure  this  as  a  loan  from  the  public  library, 
thus  making  possible  frequent  change  and  variety.  Moreover, 
if  the  public  library  or  its  branch  is  near,  she  will  go  slow  on  all 
books  of  merely  passing  interest.  Her  boys  and  girls  willingly 
go  out  of  their  way  for  these,  and  economy  forbids  unnecessary 
expense  and  duplication. 

As  soon  as  the  library  is  opened,  questions  of  admittance  and 
discipline  arise.  These  are  matters  of  concern  to  principal  and 
teachers  as  well  as  to  the  librarian.  In  our  own  high  school,  the 
constant  effort  has  been  to  cut  down  red  tape.  Students  may 
come  to  the  library  at  any  time  when  they  have  a  vacant  period, 
provided  they  leave  name  and  destination  with  the  session  teacher 
at  the  beginning  of  the  period.  Once  in,  they  may  spend  their 
time  as  they  choose,  provided  always  that  they  keep  busy  and 
disturb  no  one  else.  The  problem  of  discipline  is  very  simple. 
John,  whose  vacant  periods  are  a  torment  to  his  teacher  because 
of  his  idleness,  and  Jack,  who  always  gets  through  his  lessons  in 
time  to  play  a  little  before  the  bell  rings,  both  put  in  their  spare 
moments  reading  the  "Scientific  American''  or  "Harper's 
Electricity  Book  for  Boys."  Of  course  they  occasionally  yield  to 
temptation  and  devote  a  period  to  frivolity.  Then  a  note  goes 
back  to  their  session  room  teacher  and  they  are  deprived  of  library 
privileges  for  a  week.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  call  of  the 
magazine  rack  and  the  electricity  shelf  has  become  so  insistent 
that  they  are  more  than  glad  to  make  their  peace  with  a  willing 
librarian  and  be  reinstated. 

John  and  Jack  may  thus  get  a  good  deal  out  of  the  school  library 
in  their  own  way.    But  if  the  library  is  to  be  a  really  integral  part 
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of  the  high  school  scheme  of  education,  it  must  be  linked  to  class 
work  and  study  in  more  definite  fashion.  And  since,  for  the 
great  majority  of  students  the  public  library  will  be  the  only  uni- 
versity open  to  them  after  graduation,  it  is  certainly  worth  while 
to  send  them  out  equipped  to  use  it  intelligently.  So  the  in- 
clusion in  the  course  of  study  of  lessons  on  the  practical  use  of 
dictionaries  and  encyclopedias,  card  catalogues,  indexes,  biblio- 
graphies, government  documents,  and  reading  material  of  all 
sorts  becomes  a  logical  next  step. 

To  be  practical,  these  lessons  cannot  be  merely  lectures  on  the 
part  of  the  librarian.  In  every  case,  instruction  must  be  fol- 
lowed up  by  actual  practice  work.  Here  is  the  greatest  argument 
for  having  the  library  in  the  school  building.  You  may  send  a 
class  of  thirty  to  the  public  library  to  hear  a  lecture  on  the  uses 
of  the  card  catalogue ;  but  if  you  must  send  thirty  classes  in  order 
to  include  all  your  students,  you  can  scarcely  expect  the  reference 
department  to  look  after  them,  even  in  relays,  and  carefully  su- 
pervised practice  work  is  beset  with  difficulties,  if  not  actually 
out  of  the  question. 

But  high  school  courses  of  study  are  already  crowded,  and  a  li- 
brary course  can  scarcely  be  added  as  an  additional  subject.  It 
may  be  so  correlated  with  another  subject,  however,  as  to  require 
no  additional  time  on  the  part  of  the  students  and  little  extra  work 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  after  the  first  details  have  been  worked 
out.  That  other  subject  is  English.  All  pupils  are  required  to 
study  it.  Most  of  them  have  four  years  of  it.  Why  not  use  the 
library  as  an  English  laboratory  ? 

This  is  already  being  done  in  many  schools.  The  methods  are 
varied,  but  the  ends  sought  are  similar — to  familiarize  boys  and 
girls  with  books ;  to  develop  discrimination  in  the  choice  of  books 
and  authorities;  to  encourage  initiative.  In  the  I^orth  Central 
High  School  a  course  of  seven  lessons  is  given  by  the  English 
teachers  in  connection  with  regular  class  work,  and  an  eighth 
lesson  on  the  use  of  the  card  catalogue  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  books  on  the  shelves  is  given  by  the  librarian.  These  lessons 
follow  in  a  general  way  the  plan  outlined  in  Gilbert  O.  Ward^s 
Practical  Use  of  Books  and  Libraries.  Each  requires  personal  in- 
vestigation by  the  student  of  books  and  helps.  The  results  of 
these  investigations  are  embodied  in  themes  or  exercises,  which 
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are  graded  and  accredited.  The  full  plan  has  been  in  operation 
less  than  a  year;  it  has  meant  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  in  the  mastering  of  reference  information  and  book 
knowledge  of  a  technical  nature ;  but  the  results  have  been  aston- 
ishingly satisfactory.  Intelligent  reference  assignments  have 
become  the  rule ;  students  who  are  only  bored  by  the  usual  routine 
of  English  work  develop  a  keen  interest  in  this  new  sort  of  labora- 
tory practice ;  and  the  library  is  used,  USED — from  morning  till 
night. 

Such  a  library  course,  more  than  anything  else,  perhaps,  tends 
to  make  libraries,  both  school  and  public,  an  integral  part  of  edu- 
cation. For,  the  boy  or  the  girl  who  has  learned  to  know  books  and 
to  use  them  intelligently  is  in  the  way  of  making  his  own  uni- 
versity. 


Instinct 

A  homing  heart  is  caged  in  every  breast: 

The  forest  foot,  the  fin  that  cleaves  the  foam, 
The  wing  that  wins  beneath  the  midnight  dome 

The  migrant's  dream  of  summer  skies  and  rest, 

All,  urged  by  one  desire,  pursue  one  quest, 
Controlled  alway,  however  far  they  roam, 
By  clinging  memories  clamorous  for  home — 

And  mothering  earth  provides  for  every  guest ! 
Yearning  is  prophecy;  in  cell,  in  soul. 
The  law  of  life,  a  forecast  of  the  goal : 

No  ideograph  of  instinct  leads  astray. 
Oh,  let  me  trust  the  heaven-written  chart. 

For  toward  the  light  I  long  for  climbs  a  way, 
And  real  the  home  faith  pictures  in  my  heart  I 

— Stokely  S.  Fisher. 


IG 
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Louis  W.  Rapeer,  The  N'ew  York  Training  School 
For  Teachers. 

GENERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  SITUATION. 

|jiHiiiu«iiniHiiiiiiiiic|ERMANY  has  succeeded  very  much  better  than  our 
I  own  country  in  solving  the  important  problem  of 
I  securing  permanent,  professionally  trained  men  and 
I   women  as  teachers  of  her  schools.     While  little, 

|:„„.„,„„a„,H iii|  perhaps,  of  the  details  of  an  excellently  managed 

I  I    institution  in  a  monarchial  country  can  be  carried 

I  I  over  bodily  into  a  republic  such  as  ours,  nothing, 

4*]HiniHiiiiaHiiu(iHric«f>  nevertheless,  is  so  stimulatingly  suggestive,  perhaps, 
as  a  survey  of  what  such  an  enterprising  nation  as  Germany  has 
accomplished  where  we  have  failed. 

Prussia  is  not  Germany  and  the  secondary  teachers  are  not 
the  only  teachers.  But  Prussia,  almost  as  large  as  France  and 
with  the  capital  and  sovereign  and  a  progressive  people,  domi- 
nates the  situation;  and  the  secondary  school  has  for  centuries 
been,  and  is  yet,  the  aristocratic  over-lord  of  schools. 

As  in  France,  public  education  is  divided  into  separate  school 
systems  for  the  upper  and  lower  classes  of  society.  The  nether- 
class  school  system  takes  pupils  not  so  young  as  in  France,  per- 
haps, but  gives  them  a  longer  free  compulsory  education,  the  ages 
being  from  about  six  to  fourteen,  instead  of  four  or  five  to  thir- 
teen. These  folk  schools  and  other  similar  schools  do  not  prepare 
for  higher  or  university  education,  but  for  the  every  day  life  of 
industry  beginning  at  an  early  age.  Parents  must  decide  as 
early  as  the  ninth  year  of  each  child's  life  whether  they  wish  to 
make  of  the  child  a  professional  man  or  woman  or  a  day  laborer.* 
The  more  aristocratic  secondary  school  (requiring  tuitions)  takes 
pupils,  generally  at  the  age  of  nine  but  frequently  at  six,  and  gives 
them  an  allround  "disciplinary''  training  for  nine  or  twelve  years, 
preparing  pupils  for  the  leaving  examinations  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen,  and  giving  them  as  a  kind  of  diploma  the 

*The  introduction  of  the  PYankfort  plan  Into  about  a  third  of  the  upper  class 
schools  makes  possible  a  postponement  of  decision  between  classic  and  mod- 
ern   languages   till   the   age   of   twelve. 
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right  to  serve  but  one  year  in  the  army,  instead  of  the  two  years 
required  of  all  other  able-bodied  male  citizens.  Further  privi- 
leges also  granted  or  implied  are  the  right  to  enter  the  university, 
and  admittance  to  many  phases  of  public  and  private  service.  All 
officers  of  the  army  are  recruited  exclusively  from  these  gradu- 
ates. The  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  secondary  schools  of 
Prussia  is,  however,  but  four  or  five  per  cent  as  great  as  that  of 
the  folk  school  enrollment.  Verily,  "unto  him  who  hath  shall  be 
given." 

Peepakation  Foe  Teaching  In  Upper-Class  Schools. 

The  necessity  of  the  teacher  of  the  so-called  higher  or  secondary 
schools,  Gymnasien,  Realgymnasien,  and  Oherrealschulen,  being 
a  graduate  of  a  university,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  graduates  of 
folk  or  middle  schools  cannot  enter  the  universities,  indicates  at 
once  that  most  or  all  teachers  in  these  higher  schools  have  received 
their  education  in  them.  As  the  great  majority  of  the  teachers 
in  these  higher  schools  are  men,  we  may  start  our  prospective 
teacher  as  a  boy  in  the  three  year  school  preparatory  to  the  nine 
years'  higher  school  course.  If  he  does  not  attend  this  preparatory 
Vorschule  department,  he  may  get  his  elements  of  the  three  R's  in 
a  folk  school,  a  private  school,  or  from  a  private  tutor.  If  he  at- 
tends the  Vorschule  of  a  Gymnasien,  which  is  most  likely,  he  has 
twelve  years  at  the  same  institution  (3  plus  9).  Here,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nine-year  coi^/rse,  he  starts  in  with  thirty  hours  a 
^-^'eek  in  class,  gradually  increasing  to  thirty-five.  His  subjects 
*^T  order  of  amount  of  time  spent  upon  them  adding  together 
nber  of  "hours"  (45-minute  periods)  for  each  year:  Latin, 
68;  Greek,  36;  Mathematics,  34;  Gymnastics,  27;  German,  26; 
French,  20 ;  Religion,  19 ;  ^N^atural  Science,  18  (two  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  nine  years)  ;  Singing,  18  (only  for  pupils  with 
vocal  ability  in  the  last  six  years)  ;  History,  17 ;  Geography,  9 
(correlated  with  History  to  a  large  extent)  ;  Drawing,  8 ;  Writing, 
4  (two  hours  a  week  during  the  first  two  years).  Besides  these, 
English  and  Hebrew  are  optional  in  the  last  three  years,  two 
hours  a  week,  and  Drawing  in  the  last  four  years,  two  hours  a 
week.  "Religion"  is  taught  two  hours  a  week  in  the  last  eight 
years  and  three  in  the  first. 
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In  the  Realgymnasium  type  of  school,  English  is  required  (19 
periods),  Greek  is  omitted,  and  Latin  reduced  to  49  instead  of  68. 
Mathematics,  Natural  Science  and  Drawing  are  increased.  Geo- 
metrical Drawing  is  an  optional  subject  in  the  last  five  years,  two 
hours  a  week.  The  Oberrealschule  progresses  further  in  cutting 
out  both  dead  languages,  and  putting  in  more  time  on  the  modern 
languages  and  scientific  subjects,  adding,  however,  no  new  sub- 
jects to  the  course.  The  Gymnasium  pins  its  faith  pretty  largely 
to  the  classics;  the  Oberrealschule,  to  the  more  modem  subjects. 
But  even  the  latter  is  dominated  by  the  ideals  of  general  culture- 
and  formal  discipline,  instead  of  the  growing  American  ideal  of 
close  and  practical  adaptation  of  the  schools  to  the  dominant  needs 
of  present  day  community  and  national  life,  including  the  vast 
field  of  vocational  education.  These  schools  are  for  professional 
people  and  the  higher  controlling  classes,  not  for  the  lower  class 
workmen.  The  needs  of  the  latter  classes  are  being  met  by  length- 
ening the  course  of  the  elementary  eight-year  school  to  nine  years, 
Mittleschule  (tuition  schools),  trade  schools,  and  continuation 
schools.  Our  prospective  teacher  will  not  get  a  very  broad  view  of, 
nor  a  deep  insight  into  the  modern  life  of  Germany  and  the  world 
from  any  of  the  three  courses  he  may  take,  because  of  the  narrow 
range  of  his  subject  matter.  The  subjects  on  which  he  has  spent 
most  time,  as  is  too  often  true  in  this  country,  are  those  which 
have  isolated  him  from  modern,  complex,  industrial  civilization. 

One  feature  of  the  course  which  may  be  noticed  in  passing  is 
that  the  pupil  in  these  schools  does  not  take  a  few  subjects  for  a 
year  or  two,  but  that,  with  few  exceptions,  he  takes  from  nine  to 
twelve  subjects  right  through  six  to  nine  years,  getting  instruction 
on  the  average  in  ten  or  eleven  subjects  every  week.  Another  point 
pertinent  to  our  problem,  is  the  fact  that  the  course  is  not  in  any 
way  differentiated  for  the  future  teacher.  He  makes  no  selection 
of  courses  preparatory  to  his  professional  training  as  is  common  in 
this  country,  e.  g.,  New  York  City.  (Throughout  the  nine  years  at 
least,  he  has,  of  course,  paid  tuition,  and  has  possibly  lived  away 
from  home  while  attending  the  school.) 

At  The  University. 

Before  being  admitted  to  a  teachers'  examination  for  license  to 
teach  in  a  higher  school,  our  young  man,  now  eighteen  or  nineteen 
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years  of  age,  usually  puts  in  four  or  five  years  in  a  German  uni- 
versity. The  rules  say  three  years  but  the  average  number  actually 
spent  is  that  named.  After  these  years  comes  a  year  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  teachers'  examinations.  At  the  age  of  about  twenty- 
three  our  young  man  finally  comes  up  for  the  state  examination, 
under  any  one  of  the  ten  examining  boards  for  service  in  the 
higher  schools.  The  board  is  made  up  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
university  professors  and  other  educators  of  the  service. 

After  an  inspection  of  all  the  records  of  the  candidate  for  his 
sixteen  to  eighteen  years  schooling,  he  is  examined  by  experts  in  the 
various  fields,  who  test: 

1.  His  knowledge  of  pedagogy,  philosophy,  psychology,  logic 
and  ethics. 

2.  His  familiarity  with  the  German  language  and  literature. 

3.  His  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  doctrines  of  his  re- 
ligion. 

4.  His  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  he  expects  to  teach. 

His  real  test  comes,  however,  in  the  demonstration  of  his  schol- 
arship in  the  last  group.  As  to  "religion",  if  he  is  a  Lutheran  he 
may  teach  only  Lutheran  (Protestant)  pupils  and  if  he  is  a 
Catholic,  only  in  schools  or  classes  of  that  faith,  schools  or  classes 
in  schools  being  divided  on  this  basis.  These  two  are  about  the 
only  churches  in  Germany.  The  Hebrews  are  relatively  few  in 
numbers  (Protestants,  67  per  cent. ;  Catholics,  31  per  cent. ;  and 
Jews  less  than  2  per  cent.).  The  latter,  nevertheless,  have  about 
9  per  cent,  of  the  schools. 

The  expense  of  the  nine  years  in  the  Gymnasium  has  averaged 
about  $35  a  year  ($315)  for  tuition  alone;  and  his  total  univer- 
sity expenses  have  been  close  to  $2000.  During  all  this  time  he 
has  been  so  occupied  with  lessons  and  tasks  that  he  has  contributed 
extremely  little  to  his  own  support. 

Getting  The  Positiott. 

Passing  the  examinations  for  teachers'  license  does  not  imply 
immediate  entrance  to  a  regular  position.  This  honor  is  from  at 
least  two  to  five  or  more  years  off.  First  comes  a  year  of  obser- 
vation, and  study  in  a  higher  school,  the  Seminarjahr.  Here, 
practical  pedagogy  is  studied;  the  most  important  school  rules 
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are  learned ;  model  lessons  are  planned  and  given  under  criticism ; 
and  two  hours  a  week  with  eight  or  ten  other  Seminar jdhr  stu- 
dents are  spent  with  the  principal  of  the  school  or  other  professor 
in  pedagogical  discussion.  This  year's  work  is  practically  what 
would  be  given  in  this  country  in  a  first  class  professional  depart- 
ment of  a  university  which  had  in  charge  a  model  secondary 
school,  and  which  required  all  of  the  student's  time  in  the  last 
year.  For  the  most  part  we  have  nothing  to  compare  in  value 
with  this  and  the  following  apprenticeship  years  in  the  preparation 
of  high  school  teachers. 

The   Prohejahr,   Peobationaky  Year. 

After  the  preparatory  year  of  pedagogical  study  and  practice 
comes  a  second  year  of  apprenticeship  and  testing.  This  year, 
for  some  reason,  is  usually  spent  in  another  higher  school  than 
the  one  in  which  the  seminar  has  been  carried  on.  Here  the 
prospective  teacher  must  take  regular  charge  of  a  class  for  eight 
to  ten  hours  a  week ;  make  conscious  application  of  the  principles 
of  teaching,  under  guidance  of  the  class  teacher  to  some  extent; 
and  make  out  his  own  official  reports. 

According  to  Russell  (German  Higher  Schools,  page  365),  there 
were  only  192  persons  in  the  seminar  year  and  212  in  the  proba- 
tionary year,  scattered  about  in  some  thirty  higher  schools,  Semin- 
arien,  which  give  special  attention  to  such  work.  In  all  Prussia 
there  ar^  about  326  Gymnasien,  103  Realgymnasien,  and  61  Oher- 
rcalschule  with  nine-year  courses.  41,  48  and  157,  respectively, 
outside  these  groups  have  six-year  courses. 

The  expenses  to  our  young  man  for  these  two  years  have  been 
about  $400  a  year.  From  the  time  of  his  graduation  from  the 
higher  school  he  has  put  in  about  seven  years  at  a  total  cost  of 
about  $2500. 

But  even  these  two  years  do  not  insure  an  immediate  position 
as  a  regular  higher  school  teacher,  Oherlehrer.  One  year  of  mili- 
tary service  must  be  put  in  at  some  time,  and  this  prolongs  the 
preparatory  period  to,  say,  eight  years.  And  a  person  who  has 
gone  through  with  these  efficiently  must  wait,  perforce,  until  a 
vacancy  occurs  which  he  with  his  special  group  of  subjecti  can 
fill.     If  he  has  shown  exceptional  ability  or  has  very  good  luck 
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he  may  be  appointed  an  assistant  teacher  until  he  gets  a  regular 
appointment  as  Oberlehrer.  As  assistant  teacher,  Hilfslehrer, 
he  gets  $500  the  first  year,  more  the  second  and  $750  the  third. 
He  may  have  to  wait  for  five  to  ten  years  for  the  regular,  perma- 
nent appointment.  Because  of  a  growing  dearth  of  male  teachers 
this  waiting  time  is  gradually  being  reduced  until  a  man  can  now 
get  a  position  without  long  waiting,  (doing  what  he  can  in  other 
walks  of  life,  as  tutoring,  bookkeeping,  reporting  for  a  paper,  or 
what  not),  or  spending  many  years  as  an  assistant.*  Just  now 
there  is  again  an  over-supply  of  teachers  and  consequent  long 
waiting.  Many  men  are  thirty-five  years  of  age  or  older  before 
they  get  their  first  appointment. 

The  Regular  Teacher,  Oberlehrer, 

Our  young  man  is  now  at  least  twenty-eight  or  thirty  years  old, 
when  he  receives  his  first  appointment  as  a  regular  teacher.  If 
he  has  been  very  successful  in  the  army  he  is  now  a  regular  re- 
serve officer  as  well  as  a  teacher  of  boys.  (There  are  about  7000 
such  officers  in  the  Prussian  higher  schools.)  If  he  is  such  an 
officer,  his  bearing,  his  manner  and  his  suit  or  uniform  are  all 
quite  in  contrast  with  the  old  black-suited,  absent-minded  "pro- 
fessor'', so  much  parodied  in  the  old  German  literature. 

Salaries  of  Oberlehrer. 

The  salaries  vary  somewhat  depending  upon  whether  the  school 
is  a  government  institution,  a  municipal,  or  a  state  assisted  school, 
as  well  as  upon  location  and  other  considerations.  However, 
there  is  a  scale  of  salaries  which  are  relatively  uniform,  especially 
when  compared  with  those  in  this  country.  A  certain  varying 
amount  depending  upon  the  varying  cost  of  living  in  different 
places  is  added  to  each  teacher's  salary  as  a  rent  allowance. 
Where  the  teacher  lives  in  apartments  at 'the  school  as  in  case  of 
principal?,  and  sometimes  other  teachers,  no  money  is  added.  The 
maximum  salary  is  only  $1800  which  with  maximum  rent  al- 
lowance of  $300  makes  $2100.  Distinguished  services  make  it 
possible  to  add  to  not  over  half  of  the  Oberlehrers'  salaries,  the 

♦See   Russell,   page   373. 
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sum  of  $225  a  year,  making  in  all,  $2325.*  This  is  reached  by 
very  few  and  then  only  after  twenty-five  years'  service. 

The  initial  salary  for  our  full-fledged  Oherlehrer  is,  according 
to  Monroe's  Cyclopedia  of  Education,  article  on  Germany,  page 
71,  2700  marks,  about  $643,  to  which  must  be  added  rent  in- 
demnity amounting  to  between  $133  and  $400.  The  salary  is 
not  raised  automatically  every  year.  An  increase  of  $175  after 
each  three  years  for  three  times ;  then  $100  each  three  years  up  to 
7200  marks  (4.2M.=$1),  about  $1714.  This,  according  to  the 
latest  information  (Monroe's  Cyclo.)  is  at  the  end  of  21  in- 
stead of  25  years  as  formerly.  $400  added  to  $1714  make  about 
$2114,  the  highest  possible  salary,  not  coimting  the  possibility 
of  distinguished  service  allowance  of  $225. 

The  device  of  rent  allowance  or  apartments  in  the  school  or  in 
a  building  attached  to  the  school  like  the  parsonage  to  a  church 
(even  more  common  in  the  elementary  school  system)  would  seem 
to  be  of  great  value  in  this  country,  especially  in  rural  districts. 
If  every  rural  school  had  with  it  a  home  for  the  head  teacher 
and  a  farm  for  his  own  use  and  profit,  especially  with  consolida- 
tion of  several  small  one-room  country  schools,  a  permanent  man 
with  a  family  could  be  had  for  our  twelve  out  of  twenty  million 
rural  pupils  who  now  are  given  the  most  fluctuating,  untrained, 
set  of  novices  in  the  world.  "No  greater  move  could  be  made  for 
the  improvement  of  rural  and  national  life  in  this  country.  It  is 
not  uncommon  in  German  rural  districts  to  find  schools  that 
are  a  fine  combination  of  school,  church  and  principal's  home,  all 
under  a  redtiled  roof. 

Pension  Tor  Oherlehrer. 

The  regular  teacher,  after  taking  his  office  at  his  formal  in- 
itiation into  the  profession,  is  a  state  official  and  as  such  is  en- 
titled to  a  state  pension.  After  proof  of  physical  disability,  an 
Oherlehrer  may  obtain  a  small  pension  after  ten  years.  The 
regular  retiring  age  is  sixty-five,  and  the  government  may  com- 
pel teachers  to  retire  at  this  time.  In  Prussia  the  year  of  military 
service,  the  seminar  and  probationary  years,  and  the  time  above 
four  years  as  Hilfslehrer  (assistant  teacher)  may  be  counted  in 

•Russell,    page    385. 
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making  up  the  ten  years.  The  largest  amount  given  as  pension 
is  two-thirds  the  last  annual  salary  plus  $200  rent  allowance. 
Where  the  retirement  takes  place  in  the  eleventh  year  the  pension 
amounts  to  20-60  of  the  last  named  sum  and  increases  up  to  the 
thirtieth  year  by  sixtieths,  and  after  that  if  not  at  the  maximum 
by  l-120ths,  up  to  two-thirds. 

The  salary  in  the  twelfth  year  is  5400  M.,  about  $1285.  Add 
to  this  the  amount  of  rent  allowance  counted  in  pensions,  $200 
and  we  have  $1485 :  22-60  of  this  amount  is  the  pension,  or  about 
$545. 

Widows  and  children  of  Oherlehrer  also  receive  pensions.  The 
widow  gets  two-fifths  as  much  as  her  husband  would  be  getting 
were  he  alive  ($218  in  this  case),  increasing  up  to  the  maximum 
of  $833,  according  to  the  last  salary  of  the  deceased.  Each  child 
under  eighteen  gets  one-fifth  as  much  as  the  father  would  be 
getting,  although  the  family  or  orphans  left  are  not  to  receive  more 
each  year  than  the  father's  last  salary. 

All  in  all,  the  state  pension  system  of  Prussia  would  be  a 
model  for  any  of  our  own  states.  The  permanency  of  the  position, 
together  with  the  pension,  make  the  Oherlehrer' s  position  an  at- 
tractive one,  even  if  not  highly  paid.  (Living  expenses  are  lower 
than  here.) 

The  grant  for  distinguished  services  to  the  school  or  country  by 
teachers  could  be  a  means  of  rewarding  meritorious  service  that 
would  be  desirable  and  stimulating  anywhere. 

Grants  Fok  Fokeign  Travel  and  Study. 

It  is  quite  customary  in  Prussia  and  several  other  German 
states  to  give  teachers  full  pay  and  an  extra  allowance  for  travel 
and  study  abroad.  Prussia  now  gives  for  this  purpose  some 
$8000  a  year,  half  to  modern  language  teachers  and  half  to  all 
others.  As  many  as  twelve  teachers  in  a  year  have  been  sent  to 
England  for  six  months  with  full  pay  and  $150  to  $250  besides. 
These  long-absence  teachers  must,  however,  pay  their  substitutes 
at  home,  which  takes  a  good  share  of  the  regular  salary,  probably 
a  half.  When  a  teacher  goes  during  a  long  vacation  and  stays 
over  three  or  four  weeks  after  the  opening  of  school  a  grant  of 
$125  is  allowed,  as  a  minimum.     Berlin  grants  $750  annually 
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to  six  modern  language  teachers  who  must  report  on  returning  in 
either  the  English  or  French  language. 

SuMMAEY  Points  Regarding  The  Oherlehrer  in  Pbussia. 

In  order  to  abbreviate  an  already  long  article,  we  shall  attempt 
in  the  next  few  lines  to  state  succinctly  several  points  of  interest 
to  many  teachers  in  this  country. 

1.  Whether  in  a  state  or  municipal  school  the  teacher  is  se- 
cure in  his  tenure  of  office.  The  state  inspectors  must  approve 
of  all  appointments  and  dismissals  and  the  alarming  changes  of 
teachers,  principals  and  superintendents,  on  political  or  other 
pretexts,  so  prevalent  in  this  country,  which  as  much  as  anything 
prevents  making  our  trade  a  profession,  are  not  permitted  in  Ger- 
many. The  teacher  is  a  permanent,  respected,  state  official,  the 
same  as  he  is  in  France. 

2.  School  begins  as  early  as  seven  o'clock  for  the  German 
teacher  and  twenty-four  hours  teaching  a  week  are  not  unusual. 
Older  professors  have  perhaps  as  few  as  20,  younger  as  many  as 
24.  Lunches  and  recreation  periods  between  classes  help  some, 
however,  to  lighten  the  long  hours. 

3.  As  in  France,  with  all  the  centralized  machinery,  the 
teacher  has  a  good  deal  of  freedom  in  his  classroom,  and  is  held 
responsible  for  results,  not  petty  details  of  method.  There  is, 
however,  some  supervision,  by  principals  and  inspectors.  "The 
German  teacher  teaches",  as  G.  Stanley  Hall  says,  that  is,  he  in- 
structs all  day  long  to  all  his  pupils.  Herbart's  five  formal  steps 
work  under  such  conditions  while  they  do  not  work  in  this  country 
where  teachers  educate  the  pupils  through  self  development. 

4.  It  is  quite  the  custom  for  a  teacher  to  keep  his  class  for 
three  years  and  then  drop  back  and  bring  along  another  class  for 
three  years.  This  is  possible  and  desirable  with  good  teachers  and 
a  curriculum  in  which  the  same  subjects  are  taught  several  years 
at  a  time. 

6.  Regular  teachers'  meetings  are  held  and  minor  school 
matters  are  solved  in  a  fairly  democratic  manner.  The  profes- 
sion has  full  charge  of  practically  all  school  affairs. 

6.  Teachers  are  permitted  to  take  part  in  public  life.  Many 
are  zealous  politicians  and  are  found  on  the  town  councils  »»^ 
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even  as  high  up  as  the  state  legislatures,  receiving  full  school  pay 
while  attending  the  legislature.  However,  the  unpardonable  sin 
is  to  be  a  socialist  or  to  write  or  say  anything  against  the  existing 
government,  or  reigning  house.  As  Price  Collier  says,  the  schools 
are  used  too  much  to  perpetuate  the  existing  order  of  things  in 
every  way. 

Altogether,  the  Prussian  higher  school  teacher''^  is  profession- 
ally on  the  same  plane  with  the  most  respected  of  public  servants, 
the  judge,  for  example.  In  social  status  he  is  probably  a  little 
above  the  medical  and  clerical  professions,  at  least  on  a  level  with 
them.  So  far  as  the  experiences  of  expert  American  visitors  go, 
the  German  Oherlehrer  is,  like  the  French  teacher  in  a  Lycee, 
second  to  none  in  the  world,  and  above  all  others,  as  a  class,  outside 
of  these  two  countries.  Critically,  however,  the  conviction  of  the 
writer  is  that  Germany  and  France  have  the  best  machine-made , 
secondary  teachers,  and  the  best  formal-discipline,  and  compara- 
tively useless  subject-matter  in  the  curriculum.  As  is  true  in  many 
of  our  high  schools,  there  are  often  more  vitally  essential  subjects 
outside  than  within  the  course  of  study.  The  things  which  have 
made  them  so  are  permanency,  preparation,  pensions,  privileges, 
and  a  living  wage. 

Russell,  ^^German  Higher  Schools". 
Farrington,   class   lectures. 
Monroe,  "Cyclopedia  of  Education." 
An  English  Committee,  "The  Service  of  Teachers." 
Brown,  "The  Training  of  Teachers  in  German  Higher  Schools." 
Statistisches  Jahrbuch  f.d.  deutsche  Reich,  by  years. 
Collier,  "A  Land  of  Damned  Professors",  Scribner's  Magazine 
for  Jan.,  1913. 

*We  have  not  treated  of  the   increasing  number  of  women   teachers  in   the 
girls'    and   mixed   higher   schools,    because    of   lack   of   space   in   this   number. 


Stratford-on-Avon 

By  Mabel  E.  Stuktevant^  LL.  B.,  Columbia,  Mo. 
4>3iHUHiMiiniiiiiiiuiiiE|;p  THE  thousands  of  American  tourists  who  visit 
I  ^.^  I  England  yearly,  few  would  consider  a  tour  com- 
I  Jl  I  plete  without  a  visit  to  the  home  of  genius,  Strat- 
I  ^^  I  ford-on-Avon,  which,  like  many  other  of  England's 
$3iiiHiiiimDiiiiiiiiiiiicS  s^^l^  towns,  is  rich  in  scenic  attractions  as  well  as 
I  I  ill  historic  memories ;  making  it  dear  to  the  heart  of 

I  i   every  student,  reader  and  thinker. 

*' "HniaHiiiiHimc*       Qf  first  importance,  of  course,  is  the  home  of 

England's  greatest  poet  and  dramatist,  William  Shakespeare.  It 
is  situated  in  Henley  Street,  and  upon  first  sight  seems  quite  a 
humble  dwelling,  but  the  simple  placard  over  the  door  "The  im- 
mortal Shakespeare  was  born  here"  makes  it  rise  in  interest  be- 
yond that  of  palaces  of  kings.  As  we  pass  in  through  the  single 
entry  to  the  kitchen  or  living  room  of  John  Shakespeare,  the 
poet's  father,  we  find  the  room  rather  cheerless.  The  ceilings  are 
low  and  of  heavy  oak  timbers,  the  floors  of  broad,  uneven  boards 
of  the  same  material,  somewhat  warped  and  sunken  by  age  and 
constant  use.  But  these  are  scarcely  noticed  in  comparison  with 
the  memories  which  they  suggest.  We  are  shown,  at  the  fireplace, 
the  favorite  seat  of  the  poet  during  the  first  nineteen  years  of  his 
life.  By  means  of  a  winding  stairway  we  ascend  to  the  low- 
browed room  where  the  poet  first  saw  the  light  of  day  on  April 
23,  1564.  Here  again  the  floor  is  of  wide,  oak  boards,  much 
worn  at  the  seams,  but  still  the  same  identical  ones  over  which 
the  infant  son  of  the  wool-comber  first  took  his  todling  steps.  A 
million  or  more  names  of  pilgrims  to  this  mecca  of  genius  are 
penciled  or  carved  on  the  ceiling,  walls  and  windows.  Among 
these  we  discerned  those  of  such  famous  men  as  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Robert  Browning,  Carlyle  and  also  of  many  actors  and  actresses 
who  have  presented  his  plays  to  the  public  during  the  succeeding 
centuries,  since  they  were  first  penned  by  his  immortal  hand. 

Adjoining  the  home  is  the  shop  and  storehouse  which  is  now 
used  as  a  museum  and  contains  relics,  books,  manuscripts  and 
pictures  belonging  to  this  English  bard.  Among  these  are  also 
his  cane,  sword,  stirrups  and  signet  ring. 
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At  the  rear  of  the  house  is  a  garden  in  which  are  grown  every 
flower  mentioned  in  the  poet's  writings.  Each  nook  and  cranny 
of  that  garden  was  aglow  with  blossom  on  that  bright  June  day 
when  we  first  gazed  upon  it. 

A  few  minutes  walk  from  this  venerated  home  brings  us, 
through  the  principal  part  of  the  sunny,  sleepy  town  to  the  holy 
Trinity  Church,  standing  in  a  picturesque  spot  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Avon.  The  street  on  which  it  is  located  is  a  quiet  one. 
But  it  seems  to  grow  even  more  quiet  as  we  approach.  The  ancient 
trees  of  the  churchyard  form  such  a  denseness  of  foliage  that  we 
are  unable  to  discern  any  part  of  the  church  except  the  door  at 
the  end  of  the  walk  which  leads  from  the  gate  to  the  doorway, 
overarched  by  thick  rows  of  lime-trees.  Aged  and  crumbling 
grave-stones  crowd  closely  on  each  other  up  to  the  very  walls. 

Entering  the  silent  church  and  passing  down  its  rows  of  old 
oak  pews  one  reaches  the  chancel.  There,  near  the  altar  rail,  lie 
three  flat  tombstones.  One  of  these  covers  the  remains  of  ''Wil- 
liam Shakespeare,  Gentleman."  On  the  right  lies  his  wife,  Anne 
Hathaway  and  on  the  left  rests  his  daughter  Susanna  and  her 
husband,  John  Hall. 

On  the  surface  of  his  stone  is  this  epitaph : — 

''Good  friend  for  Jesus'  sake  forbear 

To  dig  the  dust  enclosed  here. 
Blest  be  the  man  that  spares  these  stones 

And  curst  be  the  man  that  moves  my  bones." 

These  lines  penned  by  his  own  hand,  have  guarded  his  peaceful 
rest  against  disturbances  for  three  centuries.  He  is  about  the 
only  noted  Englishman  who  is  buried  in  the  chancel  of  his  parish 
church  today.  But  he  preferred  a  quiet  resting  place  in  his  own 
little  hamlet  to  the  hall  of  fame  in  Poet's  Corner  of  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Above,  in  a  nich  of  the  wall,  sits  the  life-sized,  colored  bust  in 
its  sculptured  frame,  which  is  said  to  be  the  only  trustworthy 
representation  of  the  features  of  the  poet. 

The  Avon  flows  past  the  churchyard  wall  and  looking  over  into 
its  clear,  limpid  waters  one  may  see  shoals  of  tiny  fish  playing 
about  in  the  sunshine  or  darting  amid  the  sedges. 

Leaving  the  sacred  edifice,  we  followed  the  same  footpath  across 
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the  fields  which  Shakespeare  as  a  young,  ardent  lover  of  eighteen, 
so  often  trod,  to  the  little  hamlet  of  Shottery,  a  mile  distant. 
There  in  a  neatly  hedged  lane  near  Shottery  Brook,  stands  the 
cottage  of  Anne  Hathaway  who  became  Shakespeare's  wife.  It 
is  a  thatched  farm-house  of  Elizabethan  period  and  is  well  pre- 
served and  cared  for.  Its  garden  is  full  of  flowers  such  as  only  an 
English  home  can  boast.  As  we  neared  the  place,  little  bright- 
eyed  girls  came  running  forward  to  offer  us  a  rose  or  a  daisy, 
plucked,  presumably,  from    among  the  beauties  there. 

All  that  remains  of  the  home  known  as  'New  Place,  in  which 
Shakespeare  lived,  with  his  family,  and  where  he  wrote  many  of 
his  famous  plays  and  where  he  died  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
birth  in  1616,  is  the  foundation  and  a  mulberry  tree  which  is 
said  to  be  a  sprig  of  the  famous  tree  under  which  he  entertained 
Ben  Johnson  and  other  friends. 

An  evidence  of  the  world-wide  esteem  in  which  this  illustrious 
man  is  held,  is  shown  by  the  building  of  memorial  hall,  which 
stands  only  an  arrow-shot  from  the  church,  along  the  river  side, 
and  in  which  noted  actors  and  actresses  have  produced  his  plays. 
It  is  a  combination  of  theatre,  library  and  museum.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful structure  and  a  noble  tribute  to  a  noble  man. 

Another  token  of  esteem  which  makes  each  American  heart 
swell  with  pride  is  an  elaborate  drinking  fountain  presented  by 
George  W.  Childs  of  Philadelphia  in  1887.  Henry  Irving,  the 
English  actor,  delivered  the  dedication  address  and  read  a  poem 
written  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  for  the  occasion.  On  the 
structure  is  this  inscription: — 

"A  thousand  honors  and  blessings  on  the  bard 

Who  has  guilded  the  realities  of  life  with  innocent  illusions." 

The  only  remaining  place  of  historical  interest  worthy  of  men- 
tion, is'  the  home  of  Lady  Barnard,  who  was  the  poet's  grand- 
daughter Elizabeth,  and  the  last  of  his  race. .  In  this  house  Queen 
Henrietta  was  lodged  when  she  came  to  Stratford  at  the  head  of 
the  Royalist  forces  to  put  to  rout  the  troops  of  Lord  Brooks  who 
had  but  a  short  time  before  driven  the  Royalists  to  retreat. 

As  we  were  strolling  through  one  of  Stratford's  sequestered 
streets,  we  came  upon  a  plot  of  ground  in  which  were  numerous 
little  mounds,  marked  by  marble  head  stones.     Inscriptions  to 
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the  memory  and  faithful  services  of  such  names  as  Jack,  Jock, 
Plum  Pudding,  Old  Whiskey  and  the  like  caused  us  to  stare  at 
each  other  in  open  eyed  astonishment,  and  wonder  what  sort  of 
individuals  were  buried  there.  Until  finally  we  spied  on  one  the 
name  of  Fido.  It  was  then  that  we  realized  that  we  had  found 
one  of  England's  famous  dog  cemeteries.  For  it  is  well  known 
that  the  kindly  hearted  Englishman  accords  to  this  faithful,  dumb 
friend  of  man  a  christian  burial  and  marks  his  resting  place. 

While  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  undying  fame  of  the  genius 
who  made  Stratford  his  home  that  attracts  the  forty  thousand  or 
more  tourists  who  visit  this  little  market  town  every  year,  yet 
the  lover  of  the  beautiful  finds  much  that  is  picturesque  and  at- 
tractive in  the  surrounding  scenery;  and  many  a  pleasant  stroll 
may  be  taken  amid  the  most  charming  of  shaded  lanes  and  green 
pastures,  familiar,  no  doubt,  to  the  gifted  poet  in  his  youthful 
days  and  amid  which  the  inspiration  for  his  lasting  works  was 
first  received. 


A  Spring  Opening 

Bubbles  and  bubbles  in  the  rich  green  grass, 

Yaporous  bubbles  of  dandelion  blooms ! 

Buy,  fairies,  buy, — brooms,  brooms,  brocujib ' 

Bright  gold  coin,  yellow  and  round. 

Sprinkled  in  May  the  fresh  green  ground ; 

The  stock  was  bought  and  the  price  was  paid — 

Brooms  for  sale  in  valley  and  glade ! 

Let  not  the  house-cleaning  season  pass! — 

Buy,  fairies,  buy, — Brooms  ! 

— Helen  Gary  Chadwick. 


Suggestions  for  Reconstruction  in  High  School 

English 

By  Louis  I.  Beedvold,  Head  of  English  Department, 
High  School,  Fargo,  E'orth  Dakota. 

f  """"""°""""""'f  HAT  particular  phase  of  the  problem  of  adjustment 
1  between  the  high  school  and  college  which  touches 
I  on  the  teaching  of  English  in  high  schools,  seems 
I  now  about  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  secondary 
$3iiiiiimmaiiiiiiiiiiiic|  teachers  for  solution.  The  more  liberal  entrance  re- 
I  I    quirements  recently  adopted,  as  well  as  the  growing 

I  I    tendency  towards  admission  by  certificate,  are  put- 

♦"'"""""°"""'"""*  ting  the  high  schools  on  their  honor  and  therefore  on 
their  own  responsibility.  Although  even  the  present  situation  is 
not  entirely  satisfactory,  it  is  plain  that  the  domination  of  the 
colleges  is  over.  By  inference,  the  high  schools  must  now  assume 
responsibility  for  their  products,  must  formulate  for  themselves 
the  principles  and  methods  they  need.  An  era  of  reconstruction 
is  entered  upon  in  which  high  school  teachers  of  English  must 
show  themselves  equipped  with  enough  initiative,  enterprise, 
courage,  soundness  of  judgment  and  breadth  of  vision,  to  make 
them  worthy  of  the  leadership  they  have  assumed. 

Encouraging  signs  have  already  appeared.  The  organization  of 
the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  with  its  excellent 
organ,  ^'The  English  Journal'^,  although  its  membership  includes 
teachers  in  all  grades  of  schools,  is  on  the  whole  animated  by  a 
sane  and  cheerful  progressivism  which  promises  much  to  second- 
ary schools.  The  reports  of  the  many  valuable  experiments  in 
teaching  and  course  building  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  reveal 
at  the  same  time  the  inefficiency  of  a  large  part  of  our  past 
teaching  and  the  direction  in  which  future  reforms  will  most 
likely  lead  us.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  attempt  a  formulation 
of  the  principles  which  seem  to  be  in  the  ascendant. 

I. 

Erom  the  point  of  view  of  literary  criticism,  the  present  ad- 
vanced movement  means  the  dethronement  of  humanism.      In- 
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stead  of  being  guided  by  the  clear,  pure  light  of  the  classics,  each 
student  shall  be  permitted  to  stumble  along  for  himself,  led  and 
guided  only  by  his  naturally  dull  conscience,  unattuned  sensibili- 
ties, and  darkened  intellect.  Thus  stated,  we  appear  to  have  a 
conflict  between  a  deep  culture  and  a  superficial  individualism. 
This  has  been  the  point  of  view  of  most  defenses  of  the  former 
course  of  study. 

The  reformers  have  been  in  a  different  position.  Instead  of 
thinking  first  of  the  course  of  study,  they  have  been  forced  daily 
to  consider  first  the  pupils,  how  they  grow.  Their  point  of  view 
has  been  that  of  the  educator  trained  in  psychology.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  pupil  has  been  their  aim  and  they  have  been  zeal- 
ously fighting  for  the  rights  of  the  pupil  against  an  external  tra- 
dition. Their  devotion  has  been  to  the  pupil,  whereas  the  cham- 
pions of  the  old  course  of  study  have  been  enthusiastic  mainly 
over  the  systematic  organization  of  the  subject  matter. 

ISTo  one,  I  presume,  would  deny  that  this  point  of  view  is  com- 
pletely in  harmony  with  current  orthodox  theory,  or  even  with 
practice,  at  least  in  large  portions  of  the  educational  world. 

Since  the  essential  purpose  of  the  work  in  English  is  to  de- 
velop the  individual,  the  emphasis  in  the  course  must  be  upon 
expression.  The  term  "expression"  is  used  rather  than  "compo- 
sition" because  it  is  more  inclusive  and  more  natural,  ^o  healthy 
student  ought,  in  those  splendidly  exuberant  and  spontaneous 
high  school  days,  attempt  to  write  "correct  compositions."  But 
they  will  eagerly  respond  to  opportunities  for  self-expression  and 
will  enjoy  learning  to  express  themselves  well.  Pen  and  theme 
paper  is  only  one  method  of  expression,  and  somewhat  artificial 
for  most  men.  Expression,  it  could  readily  be  proven  by  sta- 
tistics, is  more  commonly  oral.  Sometimes  it  may  take  the  form 
or  reading  aloud ;  more  often  it  is  plain  conversation.  These  are 
the  practical  avenues  of  communication,  so  long  neglected  by  the 
schools,  in  which  the  students  have  a  live  interest.  We  must  take 
them  to  ourselves  as  our  own  in  building  our  course  in  expression. 
And,  obviously,  as  soon  as  we  do  so  we  shall  find  our  emphasis  in 
English  work  shifting  from  subject  matter  to  pupil. 

The  danger  in  teaching  oral  as  well  as  written  expression  lies, 
of  course,  in  the  tendency  to  make  it  too  conscious  an  art.  We 
make  our  high  school  students  write  by  rules  whose  vitality  has 
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not  been  brought  home  to  them.  Consequently  the  atmosphere 
becomes  repressive,  the  rules  dull  and  meaningless,  and  the  whole 
subject  a  bore.  All  this  should  be  avoided.  The  attention  should 
be  directed  upon  the  subject  matter.  Clear,  intense  thought 
about  the  subject  will  obviate  many  sins  against  grammar  and 
rhetoric. 

Of  course,  we  are  told,  the  present  composition  work  fails 
largely  because  the  student  writes  without  having  any  desire  to 
say  anything.  Perhaps  most  experienced  teachers  will  agree  that 
the  statement  touches  at  least  the  edge  of  the  truth.  But  if  so, 
the  situation  only  offers  the  teacher  a  golden  opportunity  to  help 
the  student  furnish  his  mind  with  information  and  ideas. 

Such  a  purpose  evidently  inspired  the  somewhat  vicious  idea 
of  correlation  between  composition  and  literature,  the  plan  being 
that  the  student  should  read  a  story,  analyze  it,  and  then  write 
compositions  suggested  by  it  or  on  it,  or  in  direct  imitation  of  it. 
The  method  is  vicious  because  it  puts  first  what  should  come  last, 
the  study  of  literature  as  literature. 

Any  number  of  subjects  present  themselves  as  suitable  for  work 
in  expression.  It  is  only  essential  that  they  be  interesting  to  the 
student.  A  period  could  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  mo- 
tion picture  shows,  with  expression  of  honest  opinions,  which 
should  be  sincere  even  if  not  very  elevated.  The  results  could 
be  systematized  and  written  out  for  the  next  day.  The  Panama 
Canal,  real  estate  on  the  West  Coast,  the  spirit  of  New  England, 
prominent  men,  automobile  troubles,  magazines,  anything  and 
everything  about  which  intelligent  people  converse  may  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  class  in  expression.  Fortunately,  most  of  these 
topics  would  call  for  reading  in  the  books  and  magazines  of  the 
school  or  town  library.  Skill  in  using  a  library  would  be  a  boon 
to  high  school  students  if  we  could  force  them  or  inspire  them  to 
acquire  it.  Several  other  valuable  results  would  be  gained  by 
such  a  course :  it  would  in  four  years  furnish  a  wide  and  service- 
able knowledge  of  contemporary  affairs;  it  would  stimulate 
thoughtf ulness ;  improve  the  tone  of  conversation;  give  the  stu- 
dent a  command  of  such  vocabulary  as  he  most  needs  in  his  con- 
tact with  the  world.  It  would  furnish,  in  general,  that  breadth 
of  vision  and  grasp  of  affairs  which  must  be  the  basis  of  any 
solid  culture. 
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In  all  this  work  the  emphasis  must  be  upon  efficiency  of  ex- 
pression. Rhetorical  correctness  is  meaningless  to  the  average 
high  school  student;  to  make  him  work  with  the  idea  of  correct- 
ness, only,  in  mind,  is  to  violate  the  psychological  law  of  apper- 
ception. But  if  his  subject  is  vital  and  interesting  to  him,  he  will 
desire  to  communicate  his  feelings  and  ideas.  Efficiency  will 
then  be  a  comprehensible  and  influential  idea  and  all  devices  for 
securing  it  will  be  interesting.  By  referring  always  to  the  stan- 
dard of  the  successful  world  outside  the  school,  the  teacher  may 
develop  in  the  student  that  respect  for  efficiency  and  correctness 
which  will  give  tone  and  dignity  to  his  work. 

A  number  of  rapidly  spreading  devices  may  be  mentioned  which 
embody  these  principles  and  methods.  The  study  of  vocations,  of 
deep  cultural  value,  obviously  makes  a  strong  and  vital  appeal. 
Class  room  exercises  in  argumentation  are  becoming  more  popu- 
lar and  efficient.  Business  English,  which  ought  to  include 
salesmanship,  furnishes  excellent  training,  and  is  especially  valu- 
able in  developing  presence  and  manner  in  pupils  otherwise  un- 
approachable. 

To  summarize:  The  course  in  expression  must  escape  from 
the  formalism  of  rhetorical  correctness  and  instead  adopt  the 
idea  of  efficiency ;  must  make  a  larger  place  for  oral  reading  and 
discussion;  and  must  base  this  discussion  on  wide  reading  on 
current  topics  of  vital  interest,  information  on  which  is  essential 
to  a  completely  equipped  man  or  woman. 

11. 

The  value  of  the  teaching  of  literature  has  long  been  questioned. 
Whether  literature  can  be  taught,  whether  the  secret  of  its  charm 
and  power  can  be  transferred  from  one  person  to  another  is  dis- 
puted. But  the  methods  of  teaching  have  not  warranted  high 
expectations.  Ordinarily,  teaching  literature  has  been  held  to 
involve  a  recitation  on  an  assigned  portion  of  a  masterpiece  with 
the  purpose  of  discovering  whether  the  pupils  have  learned  the 
meaning  of  words  and  allusions,  have  selected  the  topic  sentences 
of  the  paragraph,  or  have  discovered  the  metre  and  rhyme  scheme 
of  the  poem.  Such  topics  are  definite  to  assign  and  definite  to 
recite  upon  and  in  studying  them  the  student  is  bound  to  become 
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reasonably  well  acquainted  with  the  content  of  the  selection.  But 
they  are  not  sufficient  to  the  real  teaching  of  literature. 

These  methods  have  been  derived  from  the  college;  they  con- 
cern the  technique  of  literature  and  expression,  and  therefore 
proceed  by  analysis.  But  the  real  act  of  appreciation  comes  after 
the  analysis;  literature  is  read  properly  only  by  the  creative 
imagination.  The  real  test  of  our  teaching  is  this :  do  our  students 
synthesize  after  analyzing,  or  do  we  take  something  to  pieces 
which  all  the  king's  men  cannot  put  together?  No  doubt  many 
teachers  overcome  the  bad  effects  of  this  preponderance  of  analysis 
by  their  personal  inspirational  power.  No  doubt  strength  of  per- 
sonality must  always  remain  a  necessity  in  a  teacher  of  literature. 
Yet  the  situation  invites  a  few  considerations. 

First,  the  necessity,  if  real,  of  so  much  analysis  means  that  the 
student  is  too  immature  for  the  book.  To  appreciate  the  De  Cov- 
erley  papers,  for  instance,  requires  a  worldly  experience  and  an 
urbanity  of  outlook  which  must  ever  be  beyond  the  high  school 
freshman.  To  attempt  to  force  Addison  upon  the  average  boy  or 
girl  of  fourteen  years  is  stupid.  Yet,  granted  that  the  course  does 
presuppose  a  wider  experience  than  the  students  have,  the 
truism  nevertheless  remains  that  he  gets  most  from  the  books  who 
brings  most  to  them.  Since  worthy  literature  is  an  interpretation 
of  life,  teaching  literature  must  concern  itself  largely  with  relat- 
ing life  and  literature.  Just  here  the  question  of  precedence  be- 
comes important.  Are  we  really  interpreting  literature  by  means 
of  life,  or  life  by  means  of  literature?  Too  often,  I  fear,  the 
former.  But  the  best  preparation  for  the  study  of  a  story  or  a 
novel,  would  be  a  discussion  of  ideas  suggested  by  it,  with  narra- 
tion of  pertinent  experiences  from  actual  life.  The  student  would 
thus  have  a  power  of  assimilating  the  book  and  judging  it  as  a 
criticism  of  life ;  a  later  study  of  it  as  a  work  of  art  would  then 
contribute  further  to  the  student's  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  the  whole. 

An  explanation  may  here  be  made  of  the  statement  that  the 
method  of  correlation  of  literature  and  composition,  as  usually 
practiced,  has  an  undesirable  tendency.  It  emphasizes  analysis 
rather  than  synthesis;  it  means  studying  the  structure  of  the 
work  of  art  rather  than  enriching  the  experience  of  the  reader. 
In'so  far,  however,  as  imitative  composition  work  is  based  on  ex- 
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perience  rather  than  on  reading,  and  is  therefore  original  rather 
than  imitative,  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  former  assertion  that 
the  best  preparation  for  reading  is  intelligent  sifting  of  experi- 
ence, and  such  correlation  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  teaching 
of  literature. 

My  second  suggestion  is  corollary  to  the  first;  let  the  pupils 
study  modern  contemporary  life  in  its  present  vividness,  and  let 
the  literature  read  be  an  answer  to  the  problems  suggested  by  this 
study.  This  preparation  will  be  accomplished  by  the  periods  of 
discussion  already  referred  to  as  part  of  the  work  in  expression. 

Discrimination  as  well  as  expression,  however,  should  be  de- 
veloped by  the  English  course.  Discrimination  involves  measure- 
ment by  standards,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  without  an  in- 
timate understanding  of  recognized  masterpieces.  Yet  our 
course  of  unvaried  masterpieces  fails  to  develop  an  active  and 
sound  critical  judgment,  for  the  simple  reason  that  independent 
judgment  is  never  called  for.  The  recognized  high  quality  merely 
requires  appreciation,  or  assumed  appreciation.  It  never  presents 
a  real  problem  in  criticism. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  place  for  contemporary  literature  in  the 
high  school  course.  Magazine  stories  and  articles,  novels,  plays, 
books  of  various  kinds  of  content  and  appeal,  may  be  read  and 
discussed  with  the  aim  of  evaluating  them.  Thus  the  student  is 
presented  with  a  problem,  stimulating  in  itself,  and  of  practical 
value  because  it  is  the  sort  of  problem  he  will  be  faced  with  in  his 
later  life.  A  day  might,  for  instance,  be  taken  from  Shelley  or 
Tennyson  and  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  magazine  verse 
of  the  month.  The  stimulation  of  such  exercise  will  be  evident 
in  the  increased  intelligence  and  interest  shown  when  the  class 
returns  to  its  classic. 

Throughout  the  high  school  the  work  in  English  must  be  thor- 
oughly humanized.  Structure  and  style,  so  far  as  they  are  purely 
esthetic  elements,  should  not  be  touched  upon  before  the  third 
year,  and  lightly  then.  Literature  must  be  taught  to  the  high 
school  pupil  as  a  vivifier  of  experience  and  a  criticism  of  life. 
Only  so  will  it  command  that  interest  which  is  the  proof  of  its 
vital  significance. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  say  in  closing  that  the  aim  of  the 
study  of  English  as  here  outlined  is  neither  materialistic  nor 
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anarchistic.  In  worn  phraseology,  the  aim  is  to  develop  the  per- 
sonality of  the  pupil.  More  definitely,  it  aims  to  develop  an 
efficient,  deep,  broad  personality.  It  encourages  activity  rather 
than  passivity,  production  rather  than  appreciation.  For  he  who 
is  active  himself  is  sure  to  be  appreciative  of  the  efforts  of 
others.  On  the  part  of  the  teacher  it  involves  that  most  indis- 
pensable virtue,  faith  in  the  pupil ;  and  this  faith  is  needed  quite 
as  much  by  the  course  builder  as  by  the  teacher.  The  course 
should  be  built  by  the  teacher  and  class  as  they  go  along,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  the  class.  It  is  well  that  we  are  veering  to 
the  democratic  in  our  education.  We  are  giving  more  and  more 
freedom  to  the  wills  and  intelligences  that  sit  beneath  us  day  by 
day.  Let  them  find  themselves  and  develop,  everyone  differently, 
perhaps.  Only  so  can  they  become  strong  and  natural.  This 
faith  in  democracy  is  the  large  test  of  the  English  teacher's  fit- 
ness. For  it  is  his  task,  a  large  and  worthy  task,  not  to  make 
scholars,  not  to  teach  formulas,  but  to  inspire  and  train  efficient 
and  complete  men  and  women,  equal  to  all  the  various  demands 
of  a  democratic  society. 


The  Personal  Influence  of  the  Teacher 

By  H.   Bedford  Jones,   Elgin,  Illinois. 

|jiiiiiimiiiDminiiiii«|  jjESTEETOlSr,  I  believe,  points  out  a  peculiar  fact 
I  ^^  I  about  all  human  institutions.  They  start  with  a 
I      (  I  P^i^^^l  idea,  which  in  the  course  of  time  becomes 

I  ^^  I  surrounded  with  external  symbols  and  forms  and 
^iiiiiimiiiioHiiiiiiiiMcS  "^^lls  until  in  time  the  original  idea  is  dropped 
I  I    and  only  these  outer  things  remain.    For  example, 

I  I    take  art.      The  original  idea  of  art  was  to  repre- 

^jiiiiiiiiiiiiDiHiiiiiiiiici  gent  something;  but  today  the  most  advanced  school, 
the  Futurists,  believe  that  the  original  idea  of  art  was  to  represent 
nothing. 

This  argument,  faulty  or  no,  applies  forcibly  enough  to  educa- 
tion. The  mother  was  the  first  educator,  the  parental  instinct  was 
the  great  driving  force.  The  highest  usefulness  of  the  mother's 
training  was  the  education  of  her  child,  the  moral  education  she 
gave  him.  When  schools  became  a  necessity  this  idea  of  moral 
education  was  retained  almost  exclusively.  In  time  it  was  enlarged 
upon  and  the  schools  gave  the  child  broader  and  broader  concepts 
and  influence  until  at  present  he  is  often  sent  into  the  world  with- 
out any  moral  education  whatever.  Everything  remains  except 
the  original  idea. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  true  always.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  destroy 
our  institutions ;  destruction  of  schools  is  easier  to  urge  than  con- 
struction. But  it  is  a  recognized  fact  that  half  the  work  burdening 
our  schools  today  should  be  done  in  the  home.  This  is  only  true 
in  America,  where  the  great  wave  of  social  unrestraint  has  ex- 
tended to  the  family,  and  carried  off  a  great  share  of  the  family 
life  and  family  ties  that  our  fathers  knew  and  loved. 

The  teacher  is  usually  far  better  trained  for  his  vocation  than 
is  the  parent,  yet  the  judgment  of  the  latter  is  based  on  intimacy 
with  the  child  which  makes  up  for  any  lack  of  special  training. 
We  all  know  that  the  school  cannot  give  good  moral  training  to 
children  en  masse,  and  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  in 
our  school  system.  IN'one  the  less,  the  personality  of  his  teacher  is 
often  one  of  his  greatest  governances,  and  every  teacher  knows  of 
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instances  where  the  destructive  influence  of  the  home  has  been 
successfully  countered  by  the  constructive  influence  of  the  school. 

A  mother  very  seldom  feels  how  strongly  this  personal  influence 
of  a  teacher  can  react  upon  her  own.  That  is  an  odd  statement, 
yet  it  is  perfectly  true.  The  child  spends  a  great  share  of  his  day 
at  school,  when  he  is  most  open  to  suggestion,  and  when  his  fac- 
ulties are  most  receptive.  Now,  the  fundamental,  basic  influence 
on  the  life  and  character  of  a  child  is  sincerity.  If  his  teacher  is 
a  pretense,  if  her  sincerity  be  assumed  or  even  disregarded,  the 
child  feels  it  keenly.  It  drives  him  away  from  all  the  teacher 
does  or  says  or  advises.  There  steps  in  the  duty  of  the  home 
toward  the  child,  counteracting  this  unhappy  feeling,  bringing 
him  back  to  the  moral  reality  of  the  things  he  is  taught. 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  mother  to  do  this,  but  sometimes  it  is  neces- 
sary. As  in  the  case  of  the  teacher,  it  does  not  consist  in  assuming 
virtues  or  in  trying  to  be  a  pattern  to  the  child;  it  is  simply  a 
matter  of  trying  to  possess  the  helpful  virtues,  by  trying  to  make 
herself  grow  every  day  in  the  highest  qualities.  Thus  she  will 
need  to  assume  nothing,  because  the  very  striving  will  help  her 
to  really  grow.  It  applies  to  mother  and  teacher  alike;  it  is 
hard  for  both  alike,  but  for  both  alike  it  is  extremely  necessary. 

The  child  can  never  be  deceived.  Curiously  enough,  he  may 
remember  some  uncertain  or  hypocritical  word  for  years,  and  it 
kiUs  the  whole  effect  of  the  teacher's  personality.  When  the  child 
asks  some  question  foreign  to  you  and  you  give  an  imaginative 
answer,  it  is  remembered.  Weeks  or  months  or  years  later,  per- 
haps, the  true  answer  comes,  and  the  child  feels  a  little  thrill  of 
pain,  because  of  you. 

The  only  way  to  make  the  child  respect  you  is  to  respect  him, 
whether  you  be  mother  or  teacher.  Hard  ?  !N'ot  a  bit  of  it !  It 
is  really  very  easy  to  treat  a  child  honestly  and  frankly,  to  meet 
him  on  a  moral  equality.  However,  you  must  not  only  gain  his 
respect,  but  you  must  keep  it,  which  is  a  hard  thing  unless  you 
can  go  about  it  almost  unconsciously.  You  do  not  want  the  child 
to  know  how  imperfect  you  are,  nor  do  you  want  him  to  think 
you  infallible;  so  the  only  way  is  to  be  human,  to  be  yourself  and 
treat  him  as  an  equal. 

The  finest  way  to  keep  a  child's  respect  is  to  be  reverent  toward 
him,  to  show  him  slowly  but  surely  how  your  own  actions  are  all 
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unselfish  and  done  for  his  own  welfare.  He  ought  to  be  made  to 
see  this  for  himself,  instead  of  being  told.  A  child  does  not  always 
believe  what  you  tell  him,  but  he  always  believes  what  he  sees 
for  himself.  All  this  broad  moral  influence,  this  inculcation  of 
the  deepest  sincerity,  should  be  given  at  home ;  but  the  conditions 
of  today  demand  that  it  also  be  given  in  the  schools — where  it  is 
not,  to  the  extent  necessary  to  the  child. 

Why?  Well,  that  comes  back  to  elementary  educational  prob- 
lems. The  school  board  engages  teachers  for  their  capability  in 
teaching,  not  for  their  ability  in  teaching.  If  you  engaged  a 
private  tutor  you  would  think  less  of  his  certificates  than  of  his 
character.  You  would  regard  his  personal  influence  over  the 
child,  but  the  school  board  does  not.  If  a  teacher  is  engaged, 
perhaps  from  a  thousand  miles  distant,  it  is  for  at  least  a  year's 
duty.  The  contract,  naturally,  is  a  mutual  protection;  but  there 
is  a  third  and  silent  party  to  be  considered.  The  teacher  may 
need  protection  from  the  board,  or  the  board  from  the  teacher; 
but  often  the  children  need  protection  from  both  board  and 
teacher.  A  school  board  rarely  does  its  full  duty.  The  letter  of 
the  law  is  obeyed ;  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  neglected. 

A  teacher  should  be  personally  known  before  being  engaged  by 
a  school  board.  As  it  is,  that  is  often  impossible.  I  know  of  one 
Michigan  tovm  where  half  the  school  teachers,  capable  of  teaching 
but  unable  to  teach,  owe  their  positions  purely  to  influence  with 
the  school  board.  Many  teachers  regard  their  profession  as  a 
trade.  They  lack  the  spiritual  call  which  alone  makes  teaching  a 
sacred  thing.  This  applies  to  many  who  are  otherwise  well 
equipped  for  their  work;  but  mental  equipment  does  not  mean 
spiritual  equipment. 

It  is  very  dangerous  to  trust  the  judgment  of  a  child,  but  it  is 
very  safe  to  trust  the  judgment  of  many  children.  The  value  of 
a  teacher  to  the  community  does  not  depend  upon  her  success  as  a 
"passer"  of  pupils.  She  should  not  be  allowed  to  guide  the  little 
folk  unless  she  feels  that  in  doing  so  she  is  herself  guided.  She 
may  offend  and  injure  her  own  soul  in  order  to  make  a  living, 
but  she  must  not  offend  the  souls  of  children  that  she  may  make  a 
living; 

There  must  be  a  wider  realization  of  the  power  of  personal  in- 
fluence.    Every  school  board  makes  perfunctory  inquiries  as  to 
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the  "character"  of  the  teachers  it  engages.  It  makes  no  inquiries 
as  to  their  spirituality,  however,  and  sincerity  is  merely  another 
name  for  spirituality,  l^o  teacher  can  be  spiritual  without  being 
sincere. 

Yet  the  lot  of  a  teacher  is  not  easy  enough  to  encourage  wage- 
earners.  Giving  the  use  of  her  very  soul,  she  receives  less  than 
others  get  for  the  use  of  their  fingers.  She  should  feel  a  "call" 
to  her  work,  a  spiritual  demand  that  she  give  herself  to  it.  Her 
greatest  recompense  will  not  be  in  money,  but  as  she  herself 
gives, — in  spirit. 

I  wonder  if  mothers  who  send  their  children  to  school  ever 
think  of  the  teacher  as  friend  and  helper  ?  They  ought  to,  of 
course,  but  do  they?  No.  They  expect  the  teacher  to  do  every- 
thing; or  at  least,  the  American  mother  does,  to  a  large  extent. 
Ideally,  the  mother  is  supposed  to  carry  out  silently  what  the 
teacher  impresses  orally;  practically,  there  is  an  absolute  lack  of 
co-operation  between  teacher  and  mother,  due  very  largely  to  the 
looseness  of  family  ties  and  the  "individual  freedom"  that  ob- 
tains in  so  many  of  our  families. 

Children  need  the  influence  of  both  men  and  women  teachers, 
just  as  at  home  they  need  the  influence  of  both  father  and  mother. 
But  by  reason  of  inadequate  salaries  men  are  almost  completely 
excluded  from  all  primary  schools.  Here  we  come  back  to  our 
first  thought.  Our  school  system  sets  out  to  give  the  child  the 
very  best  education  possible.  It  gives  the  finest  of  buildings  and 
equipment,  affords  the  most  elaborate  courses — and  far  too  elab- 
orate, too — and  surroimds  its  educational  idea  with  the  very  best 
of  externals.  Then  it  flings  away  the  kernel  of  the  whole  thing 
by  economizing  on  the  teacher,  by  giving  the  child  everything  else 
except  the  teaching  necessary.  In  fact,  some  schools  have  pro- 
posed do;ng  away  with  teachers  altogether  and  installing  motion 
pictures!  In  that  case  the  primal  idea  of  all  education  would 
have  been  dropped;  because  the  primal  idea  is  that  the  personal 
influence  of  the  teacher  replaces  that  of  the  mother.  And  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  of  the  personal  influence  of  a  moving  picture, 
although  we  sometimes  have  cause  to  complain  of  its  impersonal 
influence ! 


The  Old  and  The  New  Systems  of  Education 
A  Contrast 

By  William  A.  Wetzel,  High  School,  Trenton,  IT.  J. 


I 


|ji«miiiniDHiiiiiiiiiit|p  WILLIAM  KNOX  were  to  write  today  the  poem 
I    which    is   known   as    Lincoln's   favorite,    I   doubt 
i    whether  he  would  insert  the  following  lines : 
I   For  we  are  the  same  that  our  fathers  have  been, 
$]iitiniiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiicj    ^^  ^^^  ^^^  same  sights  our  fathers  have  seen, 
I  §    We  drink  the  same  stream  and  we  feel  the  same  sun, 

I  I   And  run  the  same  course  that  our  fathers  have  run. 

*^""" 'O"""""'"*       On  the  outskirts  of  the  village  in  which  I  spent 

my  boyhood  days  there  was  a  farmer.  His  brothers  were  farmers. 
His  father  and  his  father's  brothers  had  been  farmers.  This 
farmer  had  four  sons.  The  eldest  left  the  farm  to  become  a  mer- 
chant in  a  town.  Another  learned  the  trade  of  watchmaker  and 
now  conducts  a  jewelry  store  in  a  city.  A  third  took  a  college  and 
university  course  and  is  now  a  public  school  superintendent  in 
another  city.  The  fourth  and  youngest  remained  on  the  farm. 
The  family  life,  and  the  childhood  experiences  of  the  children  of 
all  these  sons,  including  the  youngest,  are  very  different  froni  the 
recollections  of  the  boyhood  days  of  the  sons  themselves.  No 
doubt  each  of  these  men  frequently  inflicts  a  bit  of  wisdom  on  his 
offspring  with  the  remark,  ''When  I  was  a  boy." 

Family  customs  and  traditions  have  not  always  changed  with 
succeeding  generations.  Indeed,  the  fathers  of  the  present  men 
of  middle  age  are  probably  the  first  to  whom  it  would  have 
occurred  to  begin  their  preachments  to  the  young  so  universally 
with  the  remark,  "When  I  was  a  boy." 

My  earliest  recollection  of  the  district  school  is  that  of  an  old, 
squatty  building,  furnished  with  home-made  desks  and  benches 
which  accommodated  six  or  eight  pupils  according  to  the  sizes  of 
the  pupils.  Three  impressions  of  this  school  stand  out  promi- 
nently in  my  mind,  First,  the  knot  hole  in  the  floor  near  my 
desk.  In  those  days  we  used  slates  and  pencils,  and  woe  to  the 
boy  whose  pencil  dropped  on  the  floor  near  this  knot  hole,  for  it 
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was  sure  to  disappear  through  the  hole.  I  think  if  the  angel 
Gabriel's  trumpet  had  announced  the  end  of  all  things,  a  number 
of  the  village  boys  would  have  rushed  to  the  old  district  school 
house  to  secure  the  treasure  under  the  floor.  When  the  building 
was  finally  dismantled  and  converted  into  a  tinsmith  shop,  and 
the  floor  was  taken  up,  it  was  rumored  that  the  boy  who  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  present,  secured  sixty-seven  pencils.  With 
such  a  fortune  any  boy  could  corner  all  our  tops  and  apples  and 
popguns  for  an  entire  winter.  My  second  recollection  of  this 
school  is  that  it  was  here  that  I  learned  the  intricacies  of  long 
division  and  although  there  probably  were  fifty  pupils  in  the 
school  at  the  time,  only  one  other  boy  was  in  the  same  class  with 
me  when  we  learned  to  do  long  division.  The  only  other  impres- 
sion of  this  school  that  I  retain  clearly  is  that  to  me  most  of  the 
scholars  appeared  to  be  men  and  women. 

Soon  after  this  we  were  moved  to  a  new  building  furnished  with 
"patent"  desks,  now  known  as  double  desks.  This  was  a  great 
event  in  the  educational  history  of  Washington  township.  My 
clearest  recollection  of  this  school  is  not  so  much  something  that 
I  did,  as  it  is  listening  to  the  recitations  of  the  older  pupils.  What 
boy  would  not  tackle  his  second  reader  lesson  with  renewed  vigor 
and  inspiration,  after  being  thrilled  with  the  story  of  the  young 
men  shooting  Niagara.  To  such  a  one  the  lesson  of  Old  Rover, 
"the  nimblest  dog  that  ever  ran  a  race"  became  a  stepping  stone 
to  the  fourth  reader  class,  in  which  one  also  hoped  to  distinguish 
oneself  by  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "Young  man,  ahoy 
there,  the  rapids  are  below  you."  And  the  grammar  recitations 
to  which  we  listened!  It  was  all  very  wonderful,  but  entirely 
as  an  exhibition  of  mental  gymnastics,  and  not  at  all  as  something 
that  might  help  us  to  use  our  adopted  "mother  tongue",  for  the 
language  of  the  play  ground  was  Pennsylvania  German.  I 
learned  that  verbs  had  voice  and  mood,  and  nouns  gender  and 
number  and  I  could  apply  most  of  the  twenty  odd  rules  of  syn- 
tax in  Harvey's  grammar,  long  before  my  teacher  would  have  con- 
sidered me  large  enough  to  enter  the  grammar  class,  and  all  this 
from  hearing  the  older  ones  recite.  I  haven't  seen  a  copy  of  Har- 
vey's grammar  since  I  was  a  boy,  but  I  risk  the  statement  that  rule 
twelve  referred  to  the  syntax  of  adjectives,  and  rule  thirteen  to 
the  agreement  of  verbs  with  their  subjects  in  person  and  number. 
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We  generally  had  two  daily  spelling  lessons,  one  oral  and  one 
written.  There  wasn't  much  else  doing  in  the  school  when  the  big 
class  lined  up  in  front  of  the  platform  for  the  oral  spelling  lesson. 
To  hear  the  big  boys  reel  off  Mississippi  and  antediluvian  and 
eleemosynary,  syllable  by  syllable,  was  an  inspiration.  And  the 
one  who  could  stand  up  the  longest  in  the  weekly  spelling  match  on 
Friday  afternoon  was  a  real  hero.  If  it  happened  to  be  a  boy  he 
could  walk  home  with  the  prettiest  girl  in  school  and  no  one  would 
dispute  his  choice. 

All  could  read  more  or  less,  most  of  us  could  spell,  everybody 
did  at  least  some  ciphering,  but  only  the  very  elect  were  admitted 
to  the  advanced  mental  arithmetic  class.  In  this  recitation  pupils 
were  not  allowed  to  use  their  books.  The  teacher  stated  the  prob- 
lem, after  which  the  pupil  was  expected  to  repeat  it  verbatim, 
and  then  proceed  to  the  "solution."  Long  and  intricate  were  the 
analyses  of  the  problems  in  which  the  cost  of  a  horse  and  saddle, 
or  the  value  of  a  cup  and  cover,  or  the  length  of  head,  body  and 
tail  of  a  fish,  were  duly  apportioned.  When  my  teacher  nominated 
me  for  this  class,  provided  I  would  procure  a  book,  I  gladly  walked 
four  miles  across  the  hills  to  an  aunt  who  had  promised  me  her 
copy  of  Brooks'  Advanced  Mental  Arithmetic  as  soon  as  I  should 
qualify  for  it. 

The  discipline  of  this  school  varied  somewhat  with  the  teacher. 
One  might  have  a  few  more  rules  than  another.  But  in  general 
the  discipline  would  be  called  rigid  in  this  day  of  moral  suasion. 
Just  as  a  policeman  covers  his  beat  twirling  his  stick,  so  the  dis- 
trict school  master  promenaded  up  and  down  the  aisle,  swinging  his 
strap.  One  teacher  had  the  very  disagreeable  habit  of  rolling  up 
his  strap  and  concealing  it  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  until  suddenly 
he  hurled  it  at  the  head  of  some  offender.  The  strap  would  then 
lie  sprawling  on  the  floor  like  an  ugly  black  snake,  until  the  culprit 
was  ordered  to  bring  it  to  the  teacher's  desk.  For  genuine  tor- 
ture this  teacher  could  certainly  have  given  lessons  to  the  Syra- 
cusan  tyrant  Dionysius.  Damocles  at  least  had  a  chance  for  the 
hair  might  not  snap,  but  there  was  no  hope  for  the  boy  who  sud- 
denly found  the  strap  lying  by  his  side.  Every  minute  that 
elapsed  before  he  was  summoned  to  the  desk  seemed  like  an  hour, 
but  there  was  no  escape.  Lest  some  one  think  that  an  affectionate 
and  indulgent  father  would  surely  come  to  the  rescue,  let  me  say 
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that  our  parents  had  formed  the  unfortunate  habit  (for  us)  of 
thinking  that  the  teacher  was  always  right.  Our  five  months' 
term  opened  on  the  first  of  November.  On  that  day  the  boys 
were  taken  to  the  country  shoe  store  to  purchase  our  winter  boots. 
Then  we  were  sent  to  school  with  two  statements.  The  first  was 
to  the  effect  that  if  we  wore  out  our  boots  coasting  down  hill,  we 
would  have  to  see  to  the  purchase  of  another  pair.  And  the  second 
was  that  for  every  whipping  the  schoolmaster  gave  us,  we  would 
receive  another  at  home. 

There  was  no  course  of  study.  The  number  of  branches  studied 
depended  not  only  on  the  ability  of  the  pupil,  but  also  on  the  wishes 
of  the  pupil,  and  the  willingness  of  the  parent  to  furnish  the  text 
looks.  Many  a  big  country  boy  came  in  for  two  or  three  months, 
and  spent  most  of  his  time  "ciphering  through'^  the  advanced 
arithmetic.  Another  took  all  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  forego  the  sports  of  the  recess  period,  in  order 
that  the  teacher  might  help  him  to  prepare  for  the  county  superin- 
tendent's examination  for  a  teacher's  certificate. 

These  are  some  of  the  recollections  of  the  district  school.  The 
teaching,  undoubtedly,  was  not  always  good.  The  term  was  short, 
only  half  as  long  as  the  usual  term  today.  But  after  a  number  of 
years  of  experience  with  modern  systems  of  education,  I  still 
think  that  the  district  school  had  some  excellent  features.  I 
would  mention  first  the  great  inspiration  that  came  from  hearing 
the  older  pupils  recite  in  the  more  advanced  subjects.  This  prob- 
ably did  not  affect  all  boys  alike,  but  it  was  the  means  of  creating 
within  me  the  ambition  to  qualify  for  these  subjects  as  soon  as 
possible.  Then  we  were  not  hampered  by  grades.  A  pupil's 
grade  in  reading  in  no  way  decided  or  limited  the  character  of  his 
arithmetic.  The  school  made  an  earnest  effort  to  meet  the  indi- 
vidual needs  of  the  pupils  and  in  this  respect  I  think  was  fairly 
successful. 

But  the  country  boy  received  another  kind  of  education  that 
may  be  called  the  overall  education.  This  was  not  doled  out  in 
terms  of  five  months  each,  but  continued  throughout  the  year. 
There  were  always  the  daily  chores.  The  cows  had  to  be  fed  and 
milked,  and  driven  to  and  from  pasture.  The  chickens  required 
attention  several  times  each  day.  The  wood  box  had  to  be  filled 
every  evening  with  wood  that  would  burn,  and  woe  was  me  if  I 
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did  not  anticipate  rainy  days  by  keeping  a  supply  of  wood  on 
hand  in  some  dry  place.  My  mother  had  an  uncomfortable  habit 
of  inquiring  most  carefully  about  these  chores,  just  before  bed- 
time, especially  if  the  night  was  bad.  Did  I  provide  a  liberal  bed 
of  straw  for  the  cows  ?  Did  I  see  to  it  that  all  the  chickens  went 
to  roost  in  a  dry  place  instead  of  on  the  old  apple  tree  ?  Sometimes 
the  banging  of  a  barn  door  by  the  wind  at  night,  testified  all  too 
noisily  to  one's  negligence  in  failing  to  secure  the  door.  A  trip 
to  the  barn  in  the  dark  was  very  effectual  in  strengthening  one's 
menory,  and  also  made  very  real  the  lesson  of  the  copy-book  for 
that  day,  that  "We  must  be  kind  to  dumb  animals." 

Even  our  sports  had  a  serious  side  to  them.  We  wanted  a  sled 
with  bent-wood  runners  and  iron  soles,  but  had  no  money  to 
buy  one.  We  were  told  that  we  could  bend  the  hickory  sticks  if  we 
steamed  them  thoroughly,  but  we  had  no  steam  jet.  So  we  boiled 
them  in  a  large  iron  kettle.  The  first  pair  broke  in  the  bending. 
We  boiled  another  pair  and  these  broke.  The  third  pair  stood  the 
strain.  The  sled  was  built,  and  a  country  blacksmith  put  on  the 
iron  soles.  While  this  sled  might  not  have  been  passed  by  the 
manual  training  department  of  a  high  school,  I  am  sure  that  it 
afforded  us  more  pleasure  than  any  factory  sled  could  have  done. 

As  early  as  November  traps  were  set  for  muskrats  along  the 
mill-race.  The  furs  were  sold  to  an  itinerant  peddler,  and  the 
money  used  for  the  Christmas  celebration.  Other  devices  were 
necessary  to  procure  the  spending  money  for  the  Fourth  of  July. 
Generally  enough  scrap  iron  could  be  found  at  this  time  of  year 
to  make  a  trip  to  a  neighboring  foundry  worth  while. 

We  had  no  playgrounds,  with  factory  apparatus,  and  diamonds 
all  laid  out,  and  the  school  lot  was  too  small  for  baseball.  Conse- 
quently there  was  no  baseball  until  "after  harvest",  that  is  about 
the  first  of  August.  Squire  S — ,  an  indulgent  old  farmer,  gener- 
ally allowed  us  to  lay  out  a  diamond  in  one  of  his  stubble  fields. 
The  work  of  laying  out  the  diamond,  making  the  measurements, 
improvising  bases  and  plates,  had  to  be  done  by  the  team.  When 
we  played,  it  was  not  to  draw  plaudits  from  the  crowd  in  the  stand, 
for  there  was  no  crowd  and  no  stand,  but  we  played  for  the  fun  of 
the  game.  There  were  other  sports.  We  enjoyed  swimming  in 
the  dam  which  we  built,  and  in  which  the  water  was  "over  your 
head."    We  knew  the  shellbark  trees  which  bore  the  largest  nuts. 
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and  the  chestnut  trees  on  which  the  nuts  were  the  earliest  to  ripen. 
Each  boy  had  his  own  bag  of  nuts  hung  away  under  the  rafters 
of  the  attic  for  the  Christmas  season.  Such  was  the  environment 
of  a  country  boy  of  thirty  years  ago. 

The  contrast  between  my  early  school  life  and  that  of  my  son, 
now  in  the  eighth  grade  of  a  system  of  city  schools,  is  marked.  Ours 
was  a  school  of  a  few  pupils.  Each  knew  everybody  else.  His 
is  a  school  of  hundreds  of  pupils,  in  which  no  one  pretends  to 
know  all.  In  our  school  we  had  all  grades  or  possibly  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  we  had  no  grades.  In  his  school  all  pupils 
in  one  room  are  of  the  same  grade  and  therefore  are  doing  the 
same  thing.  The  inspiration  which  comes  from  listening  to  ad- 
vanced classes  is  lacking.  !N'othing  was  furnished  to  us.  Every 
book  and  pencil  emphasized  the  cost  element.  In  my  son's  school 
alL  books  and  supplies  are  handed  out  freely  and  it  is  a  principle 
of  human  nature  to  value  things  at  what  they  cost. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  for  teaching  the  common  school  branches, 
the  machinery  of  my  son's  school  is  better  than  was  the  machinery 
of  our  district  school.  But  in  my  son's  school  there  is  a  course  of 
study  and  a  periodic  examination  set  by  a  higher  authority.  There 
are  standards  and  promotions,  all  based  on  what  the  average  child 
can  do.  The  tendency  of  the  modern  school  is  to  reach  the  level 
of  a  common  mediocrity.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  exceptional 
child  is  better  off  in  the  modern  lock-step  system  than  was 
a  similar  child  in  the  district  school  thirty  years  ago.  And  the 
problem  of  education  in  a  democracy  is  deeper  than  simply  to 
educate  all  to  the  common  level  of  ordinary  intelligence. 

In  spite  of  all  the  medical  inspection  and  other  innovations  to 
promote  the  physical  welfare  of  the  children  I  believe  that  I  had 
an  advantage  over  my  son,  because  I  was  confined  to  the  limits  of 
a  schoolroom  desk  five  months  in  the  year,  and  those  the  months 
least  adapted  to  outdoor  life,  and  my  son  is  confined  ten  months 
in  the  year  and  among  them  May,  June,  September,  October,  four 
of  the  grandest  months  in  the  year  for  the  outdoor  life.  The  child 
in  the  average  school  room  has  about  as  much  freedom  as  an  ox 
chained  in  his  stall. 

I  think  that  for  developing  gumption,  power  of  initiative,  re- 
sponsibility, in  my  home  life  I  had  a  distinct  advantage  over  my 
son.    The  city  boy  has  no  chores.    We  resort  to  all  kinds  of  devices 
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to  find  regular  tasks  for  him  to  perform  and  we  create  artificial 
opportunities  for  earning  a  little  money.  But  the  most  perplexing 
•question  which  still  confronts  the  parent  of  an  active  city  boy  is 
— "Father,  what  may  I  do  now  ?" 

My  son  has  better  play  apparatus  than  I  had,  and  a  better  play 
ground,  all,  however,  provided  for  him.  I  see  one  effect  on  my 
high  school  boys  of  this  method  of  providing  everything.  Our 
school  has  its  own  athletic  field  and  field  house.  The  boys  com- 
plained during  the  last  football  season  that  no  one  was  hired  to 
mark  off  the  field  for  them,  and  that  they  were  compelled  to  do  it 
for  themselves.  •  Our  field  house  was  finished  just  in  time  to  use 
during  the  football  season.  We  did  not  have  the  money  to  buy 
lockers.  The  boys  were  told  that  they  might  use  the  field  house 
just  as  soon  as  they  would  provide  temporary  racks  on  which  to 
hang  their  clothes.  Although  they  were  exceedingly  anxious  to  use 
the  field  house  and  although  we  have  a  manual  training  shop  in 
^ur  school,  weeks  passed  before  they  complied  with  the  conditions. 
Later  we  learned  by  experience  that  the  cement  floor  was  too  cold. 
I  offered  a  temporary  covering  for  the  floor,  but  because  I  did  not 
-deliver  it  at  the  field  house,  it  was  never  used.  The  young  athlete 
of  today  is  somewhat  of  an  actor.  He  appears  on  the  field  dressed 
in  the  modern  armor  of  the  football  warrior,  all  supplied  by  the 
school,  but  like  the  actor,  he  needs  an  audience  to  inspire  him  to 
iis  best  efforts.  The  most  common  complaint  of  the  players  dur- 
ing the  football  season  is  that  the  fellows  do  not  come  out  to  root 
for  the  team. 

I  have  tried  to  draw  a  contrast  between  my  boyhood  days  and 
those  of  my  twelve-year  old  son.  I  have  dwelt  on  certain  features  of 
the  country  life  not  to  prove  that  the  country  boy  has  an  advan- 
tage over  the  city  boy,  but  rather  to  emphasize  certain  qualities  of 
character  which  our  modern  city  schools  do  not  as  yet  develop. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  dwell  on  those  forces  which  are  so 
rapidly  changing  our  society  from  a  rural  to  an  urban  community. 

The  education  of  the  country  boy  was  received  from  the  in- 
struction of  the  school,  the  discipline  of  the  home,  and  the  sports 
of  the  neighborhood.  The  boy  of  the  future  will  be  under  city 
influences  no  matter  where  he  lives.  The  city  home  has  little  to 
offer  in  the  way  of  training  in  habits  of  work,  and  responsibility, 
and  initiative.     'Not  does  the  city  boy  have  the  advantage  of  the 
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daily  example  of  his  father  in  inspiring  him  to  habits  of  industry. 
The  work  of  the  father  is  invariably  from  home,  and  he  sees  very 
little  of  his  children  except  on  Sunday. 

'Not  is  the  city  street  to  be  compared  with  the  woods  and  the 
meadows  and  the  creeks  of  the  country  life  for  wholesome  recrea- 
tion. Thus  it  is  that  the  responsibility  of  the  city  school  is  tre- 
mendously increased.  In  many  respects  it  must  assume  the  func- 
tions of  the  school  and  the  home  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  coun- 
try boy. 

The  hours  of  formal  book  instruction  in  our  city  schools  may 
well  be  shortened.  The  old-fashioned  school  desk  should  be  con- 
signed to  the  museum  alongside  of  mediaeval  instruments  of  tor- 
ture, and  a  combination  desk-work-bench  should  take  its  place, 
before  which  a  boy  may  sit  or  stand  according  to  his  convenience. 
The  city  school  should  introduce  much  more  of  what  I  choose  to 
call  the  overall  element  in  education.  Through  work  at  the  bench 
in  wood,  clay,  iron,  and  other  materials,  and  in  the  school  garden 
this  overall  education  should  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
daily  schedule,  preferably  in  the  afternoon.  The  school  training 
of  the  city  boy  of  today  is  too  much  a  thing  apart  from  the  boy's 
life  elsewhere.  If  a  washer  is  needed  in  the  kitchen  spigot,  or  a 
chair  is  broken,  or  the  electric  bells  don't  ring,  our  first  thought 
is  to  send  for  a  man  to  do  the  work.  The  right  kind  of  overall 
education  in  school  will  fit  the  city  boy  to  do  odd  jobs  about  the 
house.  The  value  of  this  work  lies  not  at  all  in  the  saving  of 
the  wages  of  a  man,  but  in  the  training  of  the  boy  to  use  his  hands 
to  meet  actual  conditions  of  life. 

Since  the  city  father  sees  so  little  of  his  boy,  the  teacher  must 
see  more  of  him.  There  should,  therefore,  be  less  mass  instruction, 
and  more  individual  instruction  in  the  school  of  the  future,  and 
the  classes  should  be  much  smaller  than  they  are  at  present. 

The  city  school  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  physical  de- 
velopment of  the  boy.  This  means  medical  inspection,  records  of 
physical  growth,  gymnastic  exercises,  on  a  scale  far  beyond  what 
the  average  school  has  yet  undertaken.  The  school  of  the  future 
cannot  avoid  the  responsibility  of  guiding  the  recreation  of  the 
city  boy.  This  means  organized  play  and  playgrounds,  and  opens 
up  a  new  profession.     What  an  opportunity  the  director  of  these 
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boys'  activities  will  have  to  become  a  real  pedagogue,  in  the  ety- 
mological sense  of  the  word. 

So  much  the  school  must  do,  simply  to  recover  in  some  measure 
what  the  city  boy  loses  in  being  deprived  of  the  boyhood  experi- 
ences of  his  country-bred  father.  But  the  school  of  the  future  must 
do  much  more  than  this.  It  must  vitalize  its  courses  and  rescue 
the  subjects  of  the  curriculum  from  the  realm  of  mental  gym- 
nastics. A  book  problem  in  so-called  practical  measurements  may 
not  have  any  attraction  for  a  boy,  but  a  problem  involving  the 
measurement  of  his  school  garden,  and  apportioning  the  plots 
among  the  members  of  his  class  becomes  a  real  thing.  The  con- 
nection between  the  shop  problems  and  the  book  problems  will  be- 
come much  closer  in  science,  mathematics,  drawing  and  language. 
The  moving  picture  must  be  rescued  from  the  domain  of  the  cheap 
and  baneful  melodrama,  and  be  made  to  help  to  vitalize  subjects 
like  geography,  history,  and  literature. 

The  city  school  of  the  future  must  become  a  stronger  social 
force.  It  must  prevent  the  tremendous  waste  which  i&  now  going 
on  when  the  boys,  tired  of  the  purely  mental  g\Tnnastics  of  the 
school  room,  drift  with  their  meagre  equipment  in  body,  mind, 
and  spirit,  into  positions  as  messenger  boys,  bell  boys  and  elevator 
boys,  and  find  themselves  at  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  the  ranks 
of  unskilled  labor  with  no  hope  of  advancement.  The  overall  edu- 
cation will  help  to  keep  boys  in  school  until  they  have  completed 
what  we  call  the  eight  grades.  The  school  must  do  much  in  the 
future  to  help  the  boy  to  find  himself  and  to  place  him  in  a  suitable 
vocation.  Undoubtedly,  the  boys  of  the  future  will  work  in  spe- 
cialized "continuation"  schools,  after  they  have  gone  to  work. 

Industrial  processes  are  constantly  becoming  more  specialized, 
and  therefore  more  narrowing  in  their  influence  on  the  minds  of 
the  workmen,  but  the  hours  of  labor  are  being  shortened.  There 
will  therefore  be  not  only  the  need  but  also  the  time  for  whole- 
some, stimulating  recreation.  The  city  school  of  the  future  must 
train  the  boy  to  seek  his  recreation  in  the  library,  the  concert  hall, 
the  museum  rather  than  in  the  dive  and  the  saloon. 

The  school  of  the  future  must  teach  the  boy  Aristotle's  dictum, 
that  "man  is  a  social  animal."  It  must  inculcate  the  doctrine  of 
service.    It  must  teach  him  the  possibilities  as  well  as  the  dangers 
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of  a  highly  organized  society.  Questions  of  public  health,  public 
morals  and  public  duties  must  demand  increasing  attention.  One 
is  always  expected  to  say  something  about  the  teaching  of  pa- 
triotism in  the  public  schools.  I  believe  that  the  school  of  the 
future  will  teach  the  boy  how  to  live  for  his  country  as  well  as 
how  to  die  for  it  if  need  be.  I  look  to  the  boy  of  tomorrow  to 
abolish  war.  The  school  master  is  abroad  in  the  land,  teaching 
the  better  way  of  industry,  commerce,  arbitration,  peace.  The 
spirit  of  brotherhood  is  growing  and  will  soon  embrace  the  entire 
civilized  world. 


Elxamination  Questions  for   "  Sohrab  and  Rustum  " 

Maud  E.  Kixgsley. 

1.  Characterize  the  poem  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  clear 
idea  of  (1)  its  character,  (2)  its  subject,  (3)  its  poetical  treat- 
ment, (4)  its  atmosphere,  (5)  its  place  in  literature. 

2.  Describe  the  situation  of  affairs  as  regards  Sohrab  when  the 
story  opens.  With  what  army  is  he  allied?  Against  whom?  What 
is  his  motive  for  challenging  the   Persian  champion? 

3.  Describe  the  geographical  setting  of  the  story.  Describe  the 
opening  picture  of  the  poem.  What  effect  does  it  produce  upon 
you  of  color,  sound,  and  motion? 

4.  In  what  ancient  poem  will  you  find  the  episode  of  Sohrab 
■and  Eustum  which  Arnold  uses  in  his  poem?  Give  some  account  of 
this  older  poem. 

5.  Give  a  brief  outline  of  the  complete  story  of  Eustum.  At 
what  point  in  this  story  does  Mr.  Arnold^s  poem  begin?  Show 
ways  in  which  Mr.  Arnold  has  changed  the  story. 

6.  "Sohrah  and  Rustum  is  the  story  of  a  great  chieftain  who 
slays  his  son  in  single  comhat,  each  unknown  to  the  other  until 
the  fatal  wound  has  been  given". — Expand  this  statement  into  a 
narrative  of  five  hundred  words. 

7.  Eeread  the  account  of  the  panic  when  Sohrab's  challenge  is 
received.  Explain  in  detail  the  figure  used  in  this  passage  and  ex- 
plain its  application. 

8.  Describe  the  manner  in  which  Eustum  is  approached  and 
induced  to  accept  the  challenge.  What  are  the  conditions  of  the 
combat  ? 

9.  Eeread  the  lines  which  form  the  introduction  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  combat.  By  means  of  what  figure  is  Sohrab  described? 
What  Oriental  touches  are  given  to  these  lines? 

10.  Describe  in  detail  the  dialogue  between  Sohrab  and  Eustum. 
What  personal  conception  do  you  entertain  of  the  two  speakers? 
WQiat  impression  does  the  scene  make  upon  you? 

11.  Describe  in  full  the  combat  and  its  outcome.  What  im- 
pression does  the  scene  make  upon  you?  To  what  is  Sohrab's 
defeat  due? 

12.  The  scenes  in  Sohrab  and  Eustum  are  described  by  critics 
as  "tragical"  and  "heroic".  Distinguish  between  the  two  adjec- 
tives. Illustrate  your  meaning  by  citing  at  least  ten  scenes  from 
the  poem. 

13.  Identify  Oxus,  Tartar,  Zal,  Jaxartes,  Kuzzalcs,  Indian  Cau- 
casus, Peran-Wisa,  Eulish. 
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14.  It  has  been  said  of  this  poem  that  it  is  "the  nearest  analogue 
in  English  to  the  rapidity  of  action,  plainness  of  thought,  plainness 
of  diction,  and  noNeness  of  Homer/^  Point  out  passages  which 
illustrate  the  characteristics  mentioned  in  the  criticism. 

15.  Multiplicity  of  detail  is  also  a  characteristic  of  an  Homeric 
poem.    Point  out  five  passages  which  will  illustrate  this  characteristic. 

16.  Enumerate  all  the  details  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  picture  of  lines  104-149.  What  impression  of  sound,  color, 
and  movement  does  this  picture  make  upon  you? 

17.  Point  out  ten  similes  or  metaphors  which  seem  to  you  espe- 
cially appropriate  to .  the  setting  of  the  story.  Explain  the  appli- 
cation of  each. 

18.  Paraphrase  each  of  the  following  lines  and  give  the  context 
for  each : 

''He  has  the  wild  stag's  foot,  the  lion's  heart/' 
''When  the  frost  flowers  the  whitened  window  panes/' 
"Dearer  to  red  jackals  shalt  thou  he  than  to  thy  friends/' 
"For  numbered  are  my  sands  of  life/' 

19.  Relate  the  portion  of  the  story  connected  with  each  of  the 
following  passages: — 

"And  with  my  great  name  fence  that  weak  old  man/' 
"Girl!   nimhle  with  thy  feet  not  with  thy  hands/' 
"And  Oxus  curdled  as  it  crossed  his  stream/' 
"And  thou  hast  trod  the  sands  of  Seistan/' 
"And  not  that  one  slight  helpless  girl  I  have/* 
"It  was  that  griffin  which  of  old  reared  Zal/' 

20.  What  beautiful  nature  picture  do  you  find  in  the  Combat 
Scene  ?  What  purpose  does  it  serve  in  the  description  of  the  scene  ? 
WTiat  effect  is  produced  by  it? 

21.  Describe  the  Eecognition  Scene.  Comment  upon  it.  Com- 
pare the  lines  with  other  poetry  which  you  have  read  and  studied. 

22.  With  what  picture  does  the  story  of  the  poem  end  ?  Compare 
this  with  the  picture  which  opens  the  poem.  Describe  the  conclusion 
of  the  poem.  Bring  out  clearly  the  poet's  contrast  between  the  con- 
clusion and  the  story  of  his  poem. 

23.  In  what  ways  does  the  great  river  typify  the  "inexorableness 
of  fate?"    Show  that  this  idea  is  the  theme  of  the  poem-story. 

24.  Enumerate  the  literary  excellences  of  "Sohrab  and  Rustum" 
as  they  have  been  pointed  out  to  you  during  your  study  of  the  poem. 
How  many  of  these  are  you  capable  of  feeling  for  yourself?  What 
faults  do  the  critics  ascribe  to  the  poem?  What  place  does  Sohrab 
and  Eustum  occupy  among  the  poet's  works  ? 

25.  Write  an  essay  of  five  hundred  words  on  the  subject: 
"Glimpses  of  Oriental  Life  in  the  Poem." 


American  Notes — Editorial 

We  believe  that  thoughtful  readers  of  this  number  of  Education" 
will  agree  with  us  in  the  opinion  that  we  have  seldom  printed  a  better 
or  more  sane  and  practical  article  than  that  of  Mr.  H.  Bedford  Jones 
in  this  number,  whose  subject  is  the  most  vital  one  of  The  Personal 
Influence  of  the  Teacher.  School  Boards  investigate  the  diplomas  of 
applicants ;  they  make  insistent  inquiries  about  the  number  of  months 
or  years  of  experience  the  candidate  has  had;  they  are  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  the  size  and  location  of  the  town  or  city  in  which  the  can- 
didate has  taught  and  by  the  amount  of  salary  earned.  All  these  ex- 
ternal things  count  large  and  weigh  heavy.  But  the  one  vital  thing 
that  each  parent  wants  to  know  is,  Will  this  teacher  win  the  respect, 
interest  and  love  of  my  child  ?  Will  her  personal  touch  with  her  pupils 
be  awakening,  stimulating,  uplifting  ?  Has  she  the  teaching  gift  ?  Are 
her  own  mind  and  heart  and  character  so  strong  and  pure  and  true 
that  her  pupils  will  unconsciously  absorb  in  her  presence  and  through 
her  influence  strength,  purity  and  truth  and  so  be  fitted  for  real  use- 
fulness and  true  citizenship  ?  The  presence  or  absence  of  these  qualities 
makes  the  one  supreme  difference  between  a  good  and  a  poor  teacher. 
And  they  are  ordinarily  easy  enough  to  find  out.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  are  hardly  ever  found  out  by  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
engagement  of  teachers,  —  simply  because  they  are  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration and  made  the  object  of  investigation. 

We  heard  a  teacher  (who  had  diplomas  galore  and  experience  of 
many  school  rooms)  tell  a  deliberate  lie  to  a  little  child;  and  then 
when  his  back  was  turned  she  turned  to  a  group  of  adults  who  had 
heard  her  statement,  with  an  ill-conceived  apology  to  the  effect  that 
of  course  she  knew  what  she  had  said  was  not  true,  but  that  the  little 
fellow  to  whom  she  had  said  it  was  too  young  to  know  the  difference, 
so  it  did  not  matter.  In  our  souls  we  all  well  knew  that  she,  not  he, 
was  the  one  who  was  really  deceived  by  her  falsity.  The  little  chap 
read  her  character  like  an  open  book  in  the  mirror  of  his  unsullied 
little  soul.    And  from  that  day  we  had  no  use  for  that  teacher. 

Mr.  Joneses  contention  for  absolute  truthfulness  in  dealing  with 
children  is  fundamental.  There  is  not  a  more  important  principle  in 
the  whole  realm  of  child  nurture  than  this.  His  statement  that  every 
child  needs  a  man's  influence  as  well  as  a  woman's  is  equally  true.  It  is 
the  order  of  nature  and  the  plan  of  God.  We  hope  many  fathers  as 
well  as  mothers  will  read  his  trenchant  article. 

Civic  pride  is  praiseworthy.  Civic  conceit  is  blameworthy.  The  first 
stimulates  healthful  thought  and  helpful  activity.  The  second  stifles 
clear  thinking  and  results  in  a  lethargic  acceptance  of  existing  condi- 
tions, thus  checking  growth  and  preventing  progress. 
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Civic  conceit  in  relation  to  school  affairs  is  common.  Sometimes  it 
arises  from  interest  and  sometimes  from  indifference.  Sometimes  the 
school  system  of  a  given  town  has  reached  a  good  degree  of  efficiency. 
The  people  have  spent  money  freely  upon  it.  Their  schools  have  been 
generally  considered  better  than  those  of  surrounding  towns.  They 
have  been  praised  so  frequently  that  a  civic  pride  has  been  fostered 
and  this  has  grown  to  the  proportions  of  civic  conceit.  The  people 
have  come  to  feel  that  their  schools  set  the  standard  and  cannot  be  im- 
proved upon.  They  have  thus  become  sensitive  to  criticism.  They 
forget  that  there  must  ever  be  growth,  development,  progress,  or  there 
will  ensue  stagnation,  deterioration,  retrogression.  They  stop  thinking 
and  resent  criticism;  and  so  their  educational  system  soon  loses  its 
prestige  and  becomes  less  efficient  and  less  praiseworthy. 

In  other  cases  there  has  always  been  a  low  standard.  All  sorts  of 
interests  are  given  precedence  over  school  interests.  The  schools  are 
left  to  the  last  in  arranging  the  town  budget.  They  can  take  what  is 
left  after  the  departments  of  administration,  fire-protection,  water  and 
sewage  systems,  road  construction  and  what-not  have  been  cared  for. 
The  school  houses  are  overcrowded  and  out  of  repair,  the  teaching 
force  is  too  small  and  underpaid,  the  supplies  are  inadequate  and  un- 
certain, the  whole  school  system  is  out  of  joint,  and  nobody  seems  to 
care.  A  case  of  this  kind  was  referred  to  not  long  ago  in  these  pages, 
—  where  the  schools  of  a  wealthy  town  were  found  to  be  in  a  dreadful 
state  of  neglect,  with  no  adequate  protection  from  fire,  with  fearfully 
overcrowded  rooms,  with  unspeakable  hygienic,  or  rather  unhygienic 
conditions,  with  no  medical  inspection,  etc.  Fortunately  in  this  in- 
stance an  intelligent  critic  arose  who  made  a  thorough  scientific  inves- 
tigation, and,  backed  by  a  formidable  array  of  facts  and  figures,  rein- 
forced by  actual  photographs,  which  he  had  taken  with  his  own  cam- 
era, appeared  before  a  mass  meeting  of  citizens  and  revealed  to  them 
the  actual  condition  of  their  schools.  The  result  a  little  while  later 
was  an  appropriation  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
the  improvement  of  that  town's  school  system. 

Let  us  welcome  intelligent  criticism  of  an  interest  so  important  as 
that  of  our  public  schools.     Let  us  guard  against  civic  conceit,  while 
we  cherish  and  cultivate  a  legitimate  civic  pride  in  regard  to  this  and . 
all  other  things  that  concern  the  public  welfare. 


In  this  connection  we  would  like  to  say  a  word  in  advocacy  of  more 
care  in  selecting  the  members  of  our  town  and  city  school  Boards. 
This  becomes,  far  too  frequently,  a  matter  of  mere  politics.  The  man 
with  a  pull;  the  fellow  with  political  ambitions  who  seeks  the  office 
merely  as  a  stepping-stone;  —  or,  even  worse,  if  possible,  the  mere 
upstart  who  seeks  notoriety  and  gains  it  by  sheer  noise  and  bluster; 
such  men  get  themselves  elected  oftentimes  to  this  most  important 
position,  affecting  the  welfare  of  thousands  of  youths  and  ultimately 
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determining  in  large  measure  the  success  or  failure  of  the  lives  of  the 
future  citizens  of  the  town.  Public  sentiment  should  be  created  in 
every  town  in  favor  of  electing  the  best  qualified  men  for  the  office 
of  school  committeemen.  This  does  not  mean  necessarily  that  they 
should  all  be  college  graduates  or  professional  men.  It  is  better  to 
have  men  from  different  walks  in  life,  so  that  they  be  intelligent  and 
public  spirited.  Perhaps  an  ideal  board  would  consist  of  one  or  two 
wide-awake  successful  business  men ;  at  least  one  man  and  one  woman 
who  are  parents  and  have  or  have  had  children  of  their  own  in  the 
public  schools ;  one  or  two  professional  men  or  women ;  and  in  all  cases 
and  by  all  means,  at  least  one  professional  educator.  Education  is 
now  an  established  profession  and  the  professional  educator  on  the 
board  of  education  or  school  committee  will  save  the  board  from 
making  many  serious  mistakes.  Yet  there  seems  to  be  in  many 
localities  a  marked  indifference  toward  or  actual  prejudice  against  the 
election  of  well  qualified  persons  to  the  board  of  education.  In  the 
smaller  towns  this  often  grows  out  of  a  spirit  of  petty  jealousy  or  class 
feeling  which  should  be  overcome,  for  the  public  interest,  by  the  crea- 
tion of  an  intelligent  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  best  and  most 
efficient  administration  of  the  public  schools. 

In  a  recent  magazine  (The  Independent,  March  6),  Dr.  A.  E.  Win- 
ship  asks  and  answers  the  question  "Is  culture  jeopardized  by  the  non- 
culture  courses  permitted  by  the  elective  system  in  high  schools  and 
colleges?^'  The  editor  of  the  magazine  adds  the  comment  that  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  "original,"  and  the  idea  of  culture  pre- 
sented is  "certainly  very  low." 

Culture  is  here  defined  as  "skill  in  the  art  of  doing  things  sub- 
consciously that  are  worth  while  in  good  society."  It  is  said,  "No  sub- 
ject in  school  or  college  is  of  itself  cultural One  may  get  this 

skill  from  one  study,  and  another  from  another The  height  of 

scholastic  culture  is  assumed  to  be  attained  through  a  mastery  of 
Greek  and  in  a  slightly  less  degree  through  Latin;  while  there  can  be 
no  pretence  of  scholastic  culture  if  one  cannot  speak  with  ease  both 

French  and  German But  one  must  do  a  lot  of  non-cultural 

work  before  he  can  get  culture  out  of  Greek.  There  is  much  of  gram- 
mar, of  conjugation,  and  of  turning  the  pages  of  the  lexicon  that  is 
indispensable  before  there  is  culture;  but  it  is  not  culture.  ...  .If  one 
is  bored  by  a  foreign  language,  living  or  dead,  and  is  not  to  study  it 
long  enough  to  get  any  culture  from  it,  there  is  no  advantage  in  it." 

The  conclusion  reached  is  that  "culture  is  aided  and  not  jeopardized 

by  the  new  order  of  things There  are  but  two  propositions 

as  to  the  public  high  school.  Shall  it  give  to  every  young  person  some- 
thing which  will  make  life  worth  while  to  him,  and  him  more  worth 
while  to  the  world,  or  shall  it  eliminate  from  high  school  and  college 
all  who  will  not  pretend  to  get  culture  from  culture  subjects  that  bore 
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them  ?  . . . .  "American  culture  will  gain  much  when  those  who  can  get 
more  culture  from  sugar-beet  roots  than  from  Greek  roots  are  per- 
mitted to  transfer  their  devotion  from  a  dead  language  that  makes 
them  sour  to  a  live  source  of  sweetness." 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  view  here  presented  and  it  has  its  prac- 
tical application  to  the  work  of  teaching,  itself,  both  in  the  classical 
courses  and  in  the  modern  scientific  and  vocational  lines.  Teachers 
who  still  believe  (and  there  are  many),  that  the  old  classical 
lines  of  study  offer  richer  scholastic  results  than  can  be  gained  from 
these  newer  courses,  must  nevertheless  see  to  it  that  their  students 
drink  deep  enough  from  the  fount  of  classical  learning  to  derive  the 
benefit  that  is  desired.  If  this  is  impossible  either  from  the  nature  of 
the  pupil  himself  or  from  the  nature  of  his  circumstances,  one  may 
well  question  w^hether  the  time  given  to  these  studies  is  well  spent. 
There  are  hosts  of  college  graduates  from  the  older  prescribed  classical 
courses  who  have  packed  away  forever  their  Greek  books,  and  give  no 
evidence  that  Greek  thought  or  Greek  art  has  ever  touched  them  in  the 
slightest  degree. 

But  scholastic  culture  is  a  precious  possession,  and  the  attainment 
of  it  should  be  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  those  who  arrange  the  school 
courses  of  study.  Vocational  studies  have  come  into  the  schools  to 
stay.  But  unless  education  itself  is  to  be  impoverished  these  studies 
themselves  must  be  so  taught  and  so  studied  as  to  yield  not  merely 
utilitarian  results,  but  those  richer  elements  of  thought  and  character 
which  will  make  life  indeed  "worth  while"  to  the  individual  himself 
and  in  his  sub-conscious  relations  to  "good  society." 

Two  practical  plans  are  reported  in  a  circular  just  received  from 
The  Bureau  of  Education,  one  from  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  the  other  from 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  as  follows : 

Work  for  Talented  Pupils. — Twenty-five  pupils  with  talent  for  art 
work  have  two  hours  special  work  every  Saturday  during  the  school 
year  from  9  to  11  a.  m.  They  are  taught  by  one  of  the  assistant 
supervisors  of  drawing.  These  pupils  are  selected  by  the  principals, 
teachers,  and  the  supervisor  of  drawing.  The  school  has  been  a  de- 
cided success. 

Child  Health  and  Hygiene  Lectures.  These  lectures  are  for  the 
benefit  of  mothers  and  will  be  given  at  2.30  in  the  afternoon.  A  series 
of  four  lectures  will  be  given  in  each  of  ten  centers  by  prominent 
physicians  who  are  specialists  in  the  subjects  upon  w^hich  they  will 
lecture.  The  topics  for  the  lectures  are :  1.  The  relation  of  mother  to 
child  from  conception  until  the  age  of .  entering  school.  2.  The 
normal  phenomena  of  adolescence.  3.  The  hygiene  of  the  home. 
4.     The  problem  of  the  child. 

Some  of  the  "signs  of  the  times"  in  regard  to  interest  in  Agricultu- 
ral Education  are  noted  in  a  valuable  document  bv  Dick  J.  Crosbv  of 
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the  Experiment  Station,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D. 
C.  He  says : 

"There  is  no  longer  any  question  as  to  the  demand  for  instruction  in 
agriculture  in  colleges,  normal  schools,  high  schools,  and  elementary 
schools.  We  read  of  it  in  the  educational  journals,  the  magazines, 
and  the  daily  papers ;  we  hear  of  it  at  conventions,  on  railway  trains, 
and  in  street  cars;  and  we  find  all  of  these  agencies  actively  engaged 
in  promoting  agricultural  education. 

The  educational  demands  upon  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  increased  enormously.  The  enrollment  in  boys'  and 
girls'  clubs  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  increased  from 
46,000  in  1910  to  60,000  in  1911.  The  Division  of  Publications  has 
sent  out  more  than  27,000,000  copies  of  publications,  but  has  found 
it  impossible  to  comply  with  all  of  the  requests  from  schools  for  pub- 
lications to  be  used  in  agricultural  classes. 

The  agricultural  colleges  have  received  large  biennial  appropria- 
tions, some  of  which  are  among  the  largest  ever  given  to  educational 
Institutions.  The  University  of  Illinois  was  given  $3,600,000;  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  $1,283,900;  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  station,  $985,000 ;  the  Oregon  college  and  station,  $681,500 ; 
and  the  Washington  college  and  station,  $485,000. 

New  secondary  schools  of  agriculture  have  been  established ;  5  more 
States  have  provided  State  aid  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  de- 
partments of  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  manual  arts  in  pub- 
lic high  schools,  making  11  that  now  give  such  aid;  several  States  have 
increased  their  appropriations  for  secondary  agricultural  education; 
and  hundreds  of  high  schools  have  inaugurated  work  in  agriculture 
without  any  special  aid  for  the  purpose.  Upward  of  2,000  secondary 
schools  reported  students  in  agriculture  in  1911. 

Problems  in  agricultural  education  received  a  large  share  of  atten- 
tion at  numerous  national  educational  conventions,  including  the 
Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, the  National  Education  Association,  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education,  and  the  Southern  Educational  Association.  A 
new  association,  known  as  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Agricultural  Teaching,  was  formed.  The  enrollment  at  the 
fourth  session  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Agriculture  was  larger  than 
at  any  previous  session." 
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A  World  Movement. — The  movement  for  rural  uplift  and  special 
training  for  agricultural  industries  is  world  wide;  every  state  on  the- 
Western  continent  shares  in  it  and  it  has  reached  the  most  backward 
regions  of  the  old  world.  Wherever  men  are  taking  up  the  cause  the 
example  of  Denmark  is  cited  to  inspire  and  direct  them;  thus  the 
Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand  in  a  recent  address  on  the  subject 
says : 

"Denmark  with  a  soil  by  nature  poorer  than  New  Zealand,  is  able 
to  export  to  Great  Britain  every  year  butter  and  eggs  alone  to  the 
value  of  26  millions  steriing  ($130,000,000).  Yet  the  country  has 
only  an  area  of  a  little  less  than  15,000  square  miles  (against  New 
Zealand's  103,000  square  miles)  ;  but  it  supports  a  population  of  two 
and  a  half  million  under  by  no  means  ideal  climatic  conditions.  This 
success  has  been  brought  about  by  educational  processes,  that  must  be 
followed  here  if  we  are  to  take  that  prominent  position  in  rural  pro- 
ductiveness that  is  at  our  command.  To  Denmark  the  achievement  of 
this  pride  of  place  in  European  markets  has  been  not  only  a  mechani- 
cal and  commercial  but  a  human  problem,  and  its  solution  has  brought 
in  its  train  contentment,  prosperity,  and  excellent  financial  results. 

Hi  *  4:  :(:  *  *  * 

"The  awakening  of  intelligent  interest  in  all  branches  of  rural  in- 
dustry would,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  be  the  means  of  making  rural  life 
more  attractive,  as  well  as  more  profitable." 


England.  University  Facilities  for  Teachers. — Professional 
training  for  teachers  as  a  university  function,  is  promoted  by  the  an- 
nual grants  payable  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  any  university  or 
college  forming  a  constituent  part  of  a  university  in  England  or  Wales, 
in  aid  of  courses  in  technological  and  professional  instruction,  includ- 
ing courses  for  teachers  for  elementary  and  for  secondary  schools  re- 
spectively. Students  who  complete  the  prescribed  four  years'  course 
are  admitted  to  the  final  examination  for  a  university  degree.  This 
provision  taken  in  connection  with  the  official  registration  of  teachers 
places  their  work  upon  a  strictly  professional  basis. 


EoussEAU  Revival. — The  revival  of  the  Rousseau  cult  in  France 
is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  remarkable  series  of  lessons  on  Rous- 
seau, the  influences  that  affected  him,  and  his  doctrines,  social,  politi- 
cal, and  educational,  given  at  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  Sociales 
and  now  published  in  one  volume  by  the  house  of  Alcan,  Paris. 
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Medical  Facilities  of  the  Paris  University. — In  view  of  the 
unsurpassed  facilities  for  medical  education  afforded  by  the  Paris 
University  and  the  ever  increasing  number  of  foreign  students  at- 
tracted thither,  the  Medical  Press  of  Paris,  has  published  a  brochure 
giving  full  particulars  as  to  the  courses  of  instruction  offered  by  the 
medical  faculty,  its  clinical  advantages,  and  the  many  special  arrange- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  foreign  students. 

Of  interest  to  American  students  is  the  existence  of  the  continen- 
tal Anglo-American  Medical  Society  whose  seat  is  at  Paris,  and  which 
has  for  its  object  the  establishment  of  friendly  relations  between  the 
English  and  American  physicians  practising  in  France  and  other  con- 
tinental countries. 


Economic  Needs  of  German  Teachers. — The  increased  price  of 
all  kinds  of  food  has  brought  much  distress  upon  teachers  in  Germany, 
whose  salaries  are  generally  small,  and  the  educational  associations 
have  made  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  relief.  At  a  recent  conference 
of  the  financial  committee  of  the  German  Teachers'  Federation,  it  was 
determined  to  urge  upon  state  and  municipal  authorities  the  need  of 
increase  in  the  salaries  of  teachers ;  and  pending  help  in  this  way,  the 
members  were  exhorted  to  extend  their  plans  for  mutual  aid  and  to 
promote  by  all  their  influence,  co-operative  unions  for  direct  purchase 
from  producers. 


Modern  Colleges  in  Syria. — Among  the  agencies  that  are  trans- 
forming the  Turkish  empire,  Eobert  College  undoubtedly  stands  first, 
but  this  influence  is  ably  seconded  by  institutions  in  Asia  Minor 
which  are  less  widely  known. 

The  Syrian  Protestant  College  at  Beirut  was  chartered  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  April  24,  1863,  and  was  opened  in 
1866  as  a  Christian  interdenominational  Institution. 

In  1911-1912,  900  students  were  enrolled,  mainly  Syrians,  but 
included  under  a  dozen  other  nationalities,  there  were  63  Armenians, 
75  Greeks  and  200  from  Egypt.  Although  the  college  is  the  outcome 
of  missionary  work  it  is  not  connected  with  any  missionary  society 
and  depends  for  its  income  upon  tuition  fees  and  private  subscriptions. 
The  different  college  buildings  bear  the  names  of  the  generous  donors, 
and  the  control  of  the  college  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of  Trustees 
in  New  York  City.  The  professional  schools  include  a  school  of  com- 
merce and  a  medical  school,  the  latter  having  the  advantage  of  relation 
with  the  hospitals  for  women  and  children,  established  on  the  campus. 

The  2,000  graduates  of  this  institution  occupy  important  positions 
as  physicians,  pharmacists,  judges,  educators,  etc. 

The  University  of  St.  Joseph,  also  at  Beirut,  received  the  Papal 
sanction  in  1881,  and  under  the  charge  of  the  fathers  of  the  order  of 
St.  Joseph,  has  maintained  a  vigorous  existence  to  the  present  time. 
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It  is  formed  after  French  models  and  includes  both  secondary  and  uni- 
versity departments.  Students  who  complete  the  secondary  course  may 
present  themselves  before  the  French  examining  board  as  candidates 
for  the  Baccalaureate  or  may  be  examined  at  the  institution  and  re- 
ceive its  diploma.  The  professional  faculties  of  the  university  in- 
clude: theology,  philosophy,  medicine,  pharmacy,  and  the  oriental 
faculty.  The  last  named  is  specially  distinguished  by  the  erudition 
of  its  members  and  the  thoroughness  of  its  instruction. 

The  alumni  association  of  the  college  has  a  very  large  membership 
and  includes  many  eminent  scientists  and  oriental  specialists. 


Western  Australia. — The  Education  Department  of  Western 
Australia  has  recently  published  the  report  of  Mr.  Cecil  Andrews, 
Inspector  General  of  Schools,  embodying  the  results  of  an  extended 
tour  of  observation  and  inquiry  into  the  subject  of  continuation 
schools.  In  regard  to  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  his  own  country, 
Mr.  Anderson  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  present  classes  should 
be  extended  to  include  industrial,  commercial,  and  domestic  courses 
so  organized  as  to  lead  directly,  wherever  possible,  up  to  higher  courses 
in  the  Technical  Schools,  and  that  endeavors  should  be  made  to  induce 
every  child  leaving  the  primary  schools,  and  not  proceeding  to  a  high- 
er school,  to  enter  the  continuation  classes.  He  advises  that  measures 
be  taken  to  bring  about  compulsory  attendance  at  the  extended  courses 
and  in  the  end  to  make  school  attendance  obligatory  for  all  children 
between  14  and  16  unless  they  are  suitablv  employed. 

A.  T.  S. 


Book  Notices 

REPRESENTATIVE  ESSAYS  IN  MODERN  THOUGHT— A  BASIS  FOR 
COMPOSITION.  Edited  by  Harrison  Ross  Steeves,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in 
English,  Columbia  University,  and  Frank  Humphrey  Ristine,  Ph.  D., 
Acting  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Hamilton  College,  sometime 
Instructor  in  Columbia  University.  Half  leather,  8vo,  547  pages.  Price, 
$1.50.     American  Book  Company. 

This  volume  includes  nineteen  vs'ell  written,  intelligible,  and  authori- 
tative essays  by  leading  authors  upon  subjects  which  grip  the  intelligent 
interest  of  the  average  college  freshman.  Each  essay  is  preceded  by  a 
brief  introduction  dealing  with  the  author  and  his  point  of  view.  In 
most  cases  where  there  are  two  sides  to  the  problem  that  has  been 
presented,  two  typical  essays,  showing  both  points  of  view,  are  offered. 
According  to  this  plan,  one  selection  is  assigned  for  reading,  each  week, 
followed  by  the  writing  of  impromptu  themes  in  the  classroom  upon 
topics  which  suggest  the  salient  points  of  the  work  under  consideration. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  encourage  the  student  to  think  for  himself, 
to  form  his  own  opinions  upon  proper  evidence,  and  state  his  own  position 
on  the  questions  involved. 

PILGRIMS  OF  THE  PLAINS.  By  Mrs.  Kate  A.  Aplington.  F.  G. 
Browne  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.     Price,  $1.38,  postpaid. 

There  is  no  more  romantic  period  of  American  History  than  the  years 
preceding  the  railroad,  when  all  travel  to  the  West  was  by  wagon-train 
across  the  Great  Plains.  Of  the  Western  highways  none  is  more  fraught 
with  historic  incident,  deeds  of  daring,  and  tales  of  romance  and  adven- 
ture and  tragedy  than  the  great  Santa  Fe  Trail.  Mrs.  Aplington  has 
lived  for  years  at  Council  Grove,  Kansas,  the  most  famous  spot  on  the 
Old  Trail.  She  is  therefore  familiar  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  old  days, 
and  she  herself  when  a  young  woman  made  a  long  journey  over  the  then 
almost  trackless  plains.  In  this  book  she  narrates  the  adventures  that 
befell  a  party  of  well-to-do  travellers  who  started  from  a  northern 
Illinois  town  in  the  '40's,  went  down  the  Mississippi  from  Galena  to 
St.  Louis  by  boat,  then  by  wagon  across  Missouri,  and  over  the  great 
Trail  to  New  Mexico.  The  story  is  told  in  the  first  person  and  is  given 
in  the  form  of  a  diary  kept  by  a  young  girl  of  the  party.  It  is  a  vivid 
story  and  presents  a  fund  of  detail  regarding  things  that  only  a  young 
girl  with  an  open  mind  would  see  and  know.  The  party  was  made  up  of 
interesting  characters  and  part  of  the  way  they  were  accompanied  by 
Kit  Carson  and  Fremont.  The  glories  and  excitement  of  the  Mississippi 
River  steamboat  days  is  set  forth,  and  everything  one  would  expect  to 
happen  on  such  a  trip  across  the  Plains — buffalo  hunts,  adventures  with 
the  Indians,  and  the  struggle  with  the  elements — is  all  given.     There  is 
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an  interesting  and  unusual  love  story  told  by  the  young  woman  herself, 
and  there  are  strong  character  depictions  of  Mexican  and  Spanish  and 
frontier  types.  The  book  is  full  of  historic  interest  and  is  written  in 
a  manner  to  appeal,  we  think,  for  school  use. 

WALKS  AND  TALKS.  By  William  Hawley  Smith.  L.  A.  Eankin  & 
Company,  Boston.     Price,  50  cents,  postpaid. 

Next  to  Mr.  Smith's  "Evolution  of  Dodd"  this  is  probably  the  most 
widely  known  of  all  his  books;  it  includes  his  famous  "Eat  Story" 
which  contains  a  large  amount  of  common  sense  pedagogy.  The  titles 
of  other  chapters  of  the  book  indicate  the  variety  of  subjects  treated 
and  suggest  the  entertaining  and  illuminating  manner  in  which  they  are 
presented— "The  Bad  Boy's  Mother,"  "Specialty  Business,"  "Whistling," 
"Light,  Air,  Heat  and  Health,"  "House  cleaning  and  History,"  "Exams," 
"Born  Short."  It  is  in  "Walks  and  Talks"  that  William  Hawley  Smith 
has  advanced  his  theory  of  "born  short"  and  "born  long"  which  has  made 
him  famous.  "Born  Short"  as  well  as  the  "Eat  Story"  have  become 
"classic"  and  have  had  a  wide  influence  in  modifying  the  attitude  of 
thousands  of  teachers  toward  their  pupils. 


Books  Acknowledged  for  Review  in  Education 

NEWSPAPEE  EEPOETING  AND  COEEESPONDENCE.  A  manual  for 
reporting  correspondents,  and  Students  of  Newspaper  Writing.  By  Grant 
Milnor  Hyde,  M.  A.,  instructor  in  Journalism  in  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin.   D.  Appleton  &  Company.    Price,  $1.50  net. 

VOCAL  EXPEESSION.  A  class-book  of  voice  training  and  interpreta- 
tion.   By  Katherine  Jewell  Everts.    Harper  &  Brothers.  Price,  $1.00. 

PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETEY.  By  C.  A.  Hart,  instructor  in  Math- 
ematics, Wadleigh  High  School,  New  York,  N.  Y.  and  Daniel  D.  Feldman, 
head  of  mathematics  department,  Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.    American  Book  Company.    Price,  $1.25. 

GEAMMAE  ESSENTIALS  FOE  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL.  By  Jonathan  Eig- 
<;lon,  Ph.  D.,  president  of  Winona  College,  and  author  of  "Grammar  for 
the  Grades"  and  "Granmiar  of  the  English  Sentence."  Hinds,  Noble  and 
Eldredge.    Price,  75  cents. 

WOEK  AND  PLAY  WITH  NUMBEES.  By  George  Wentworth  and 
David  Eugene  Smith.    Ginn  and  Company.    Price,  35  cents. 

Life  stories  for  young  people.  STANLEY'S  JOUENEY  THEOUGH 
THE  DAEK  CONTINENT.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Eichard 
Koth.  GODS  AND  HEEOES.  Translated  and  adapted  from  the  German 
of  Ferdinand  Schmidt  and  Carl  Friedrich  Becker.  By  George  P.  Upton. 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,     Price,  50  cents  each,  net. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  FEENCH.  By  Victor  E.  Francois,  Ph.  D.,  associate 
professor  of  French,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  American  Book 
Company.     Price,  90  cents. 
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DKAMATIZATIONS  OF  SCHOOL  CLASSICS.  A  dramatic  Reader  for 
grammar  and  secondary  schools.  By  Mary  A.  Laselle,  Newton  Technical 
High  School,  Newton,  Mass.    Educational  Publishing  Co.,  Price,  40  cents. 

A  QUARTER  CENTURY  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DEVELOPMENT.  By 
"William  H.  Maxwell,  Sui)erintendent  of  Schools,  New  York  City.  Collected 
by  the  committee  on  the  celebration  of  the  Twenty-Fifth  anniversary  of 
Dr.  Maxwell's  superintendency.    American  Book  Company.  Price,  $1.25. 

A  history  of  the  sciences,  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHY.  By 
A.  W.  Benn.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    Price,  85  cents. 

FRENCH  NEWSPAPER  READER.  With  notes,  exercises  and  vocabu- 
lary. By  Felix  Weill,  instructor  in  French,  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York.     American  Book  Company.     Price,  50  cents. 

CHARACTER  BUILDING  IN  SCHOOL.  By  Jane  Brownlee,  formerly 
principal  of  Lagrange  School,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company. 
Price,  $1.00. 

Riverside  Education  monographs,  THE  PEOPLE'S  SCHOOL.  A  study 
in  vocational  training.  By  Ruth  Mary  Weeks.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.   Price,  60  cents. 

KITTENS  AND  CATS.  A  first  reader.  By  Eulalie  Osgood  Grover. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  Price,  40  cents. 

A  VOICE  IN  THE  NIGHT,  and  other  stories.  By  Frederick  Hall.  The 
Sunday  School  Times  Company.    Price,  75  cents,  net. 

New-World  Science  Series.  PRIMER  OF  HYGIENE.  By  John  W^ 
Ritchie  and  Joseph  S.  Caldwell.    World  Book  Company.    Price,  48  cents. 

LABORATORY  MANUAL  IN  GENERAL  SCIENCE.  By  Bertha  M.  Clark, 
Ph.  D.,  head  of  science  department,  William  Penn  High  School  for  Girls. 
Philadelphia.    American  Book  Company.    Price,  40  cents. 

FINE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.  By 
W^alter  Sargent.     Ginn  &  Company.    Price,  75  cents. 

W^ORLD  WIDE  BIBLE  STUDY.  By  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper.  The 
Sunday  School  Times  Company.     Price,  $1.00  net. 

REASONABLE  BIBLICAL  CRITICISM.  By  Willis  J.  Beecher,  D.  D., 
Professor  of  Hebrew  Language  and  Literature,  Auburn  Seminary,  1871- 
1908.     The  Sunday  School  Times  Company.     Price,  $1.00  net. 

TEACHER'S  MANUAL  OF  BIOLOGY.  A  handbook  to  accompany  the 
"Applied  Biology,  and  the  "Introduction  to  Biology."  By  Maurice  A.  Bige- 
low,  Professor  of  Biology  in  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  The 
Macmillan  Company.    Price,  40  cents,  net. 

THE  MERRILL  SPELLER.  Book  One  and  Book  Two.  By  J.  Ormond 
Wilson,  formerly  superintendent  of  public  schools,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Revised  by  Edith  A.  Winship.  Charles  E.  Merrill  Company.  Price,  20  cents 
^ach. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  COMPOSITION.  By  E.  T.  Campagnac,  professor 
of  Education  in  the  University  of  Liverpool,  formerly  one  of  H.  M. 
Inspectors  of  Schools.  With  an  introduction  by  the  editor.  Riverside  Ed- 
ucational Monographs  Series.  Edited  by  Henry  Suzzallo,  professor  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Hugh- 
ton,  MiflBin  Company.    Price,  35  cents,  net. 

ADDRESSES  AND  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION,  San  Francisco,  California,  July  8  to  14,  1911.  Published 
by  the  Association  Secretary's  Office,  Winona,  Minn. 

TWO  TYPES  OF  RURAL  SCHOOLS.  With  some  facts  showing  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Conditions,  by  Ernest  Burnham,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Rural  Schools,  Western  Michigan  Normal  School, 
Teachers  College,   Columbia   University.     Price,   $1.50. 

MOUTH  HYGIENE  AND  MOUTH  SEPSIS.  By  John  Sayre  Marshall, 
M.  D.,  Sc.  D.,  Syracuse  University,  Captain  U.  S.  Army  Retired,  formerly 
Examining  and  Supervising  Dental  Surgeon  U.  S.  Army ;  President  of 
the  Board  of  Examiners.    J.  B.   Lippincott  Company.     Price  $1.50  Net. 

EXAMPLES  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION.  By  Frank  Mitchell 
Leavitt,  Associate  Prof,  of  Industrial  Education,  University  of  Chicago. 
Ginn  &  Company.     Price  $1.25. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PRACTICE.  By  Paul  Klapper,  Ph.  D., 
Instructor  of  Education,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  D.  Appleton 
and  Company. 

READINGS  IN  AMERICAN  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY.  (1776-1876) 
Edited  by  Allen  Johnson,  Prof,  of  American  History,  Yale  University. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.       Price  $2.50. 


Periodical  Notes 

In  McClure's  Magazine  for  April  Miss  Helen  Todd,  for  yeara  a  factory  inspector  in 
Chicago,  writes  of  "  Why  Children  Work."  She  remarks  that  in  all  that  has  been  said 
on  the  subject  of  child  labor,  there  is  one  voice  that  has  not  been  heard.  The  voice  of 
those  most  vitally  concerned— the  children.  In  this  interesting  paper  she  gives  their 
explanation  of  their  own  problem. 

Harper's  Magazine  for  April  has  a  most  alluring  table  of  contents.  ''Mr.  and  Mrs. 
House,"  by  Louise  Cla.sser  Hale,  is  one  of  the  exceedingly  bright  contributions.  It  is  an 
amusing  tale  of  a  visit  to  the  French  town  of  Montreial  and  is  pleasingly  illustrated  in 
color  by  Walter  Hale. 

Lovers  of  precious  stones  should  not  miss  reading  an  article  on  "  Man-made  Gems  '* 
in  the  March  22  issue  of  the  Outlook.  This  article  gives  in  minute  detail,  with  the  help 
of  illustrations,  the  processes  by  which  the  modern  chemist  has  succeeded  in  producing 
real  precious  stones  in  the  laboratory. 

Llx>pincott's  Magazine  for  April  is  an  ideal  ttction  number  with  its  complete  novel 
and  its  several  clever  short  stories.  Its  pages  are  not  wholly  given  over  to  fiction,  how- 
ever,  for  one  finds  a  number  of  timely  papers  therein,  one  of  particular  importance  be- 
ing '•  The  Economical  Administration  of  the  Campaign  Against  Tuberculosis  "  by  Dr. 
Lawrence  T.  Flick. 

In  the  English  Journal  for  March  is  a  paper  by  Bessie  M.  Camburn  on  "  A  High- 
school  Course  in  Public  Speaking,"  which  was  read  before  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  Nov.,  1912.  High-school  teachers  who  were  not  privileged  to  hear  the  paper 
read  will  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  read  it  for  themselves. 


Q)ug;atioi\ 

Devoted  to  the  Science,    Art,    Philosophy  and  Literature 
of  Education 

Vol.    XXXIII.  MAY,  191 3  No.  9 

Greater  Flexibility  in  College  Entrance 

Requirements 

I.  The  Needs  of  the  High  Schools 

William  H.  Holmes,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Westerly,  Ehode  Island. 

1''"""'""°"" '"^|HE  aim  of  education  in  a  democracy  is,  I  take  it, 

j  ry%  I  the  well-being  of  society.  This  well-being  can  be 
I  I  I  brought  about  only  by  the  social  efficiency  of  the 
I  I    individual  human  units  who  live  and  work  together. 

■$]imiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiic^  "^^^  problem  of  education,  then,  narrows  down  to 
I  I   the  ^production  of  socially  .efficient  individual  men 

I  I    and  women.    Social  efficiency  is  measured  by  man's 

^uHinmuiaiiiiHiimici  mastery  of  himself,  of  his  physical  and  social  en- 
vironment and  of  his  work.  From  these  three  lines  of  mastery, 
result  health,  wealth  and  culture. 

Only  as  the  individual  knows  and  observes  the  laws  that  govern 
his  own  body,  does  he  gain  and  maintain  that  physical  health 
which  makes  for  general  efficiency. 

Only  as  he  masters  the  worlds  of  nature  and  of  man  and  places 
himself  in  harmony  with  the  forces  that  flow  from  these  two  great 
sources,  does  he  gain  the  culture  upon  which  human  progress  and 
welfare  depend. 

Furthermore,  only  as  he  masters  some  line  of  economic  work, 
and  thereby  becomes  a  producer  of  wealth  does  he  help  to  raise 
the  general  level  of  human  living. 

We  are  witnessing  the  dawn  of  an  age  of  individualization 
through  cooperation.  The  members  of  different  social  groups, 
both  public  and  private,  are  coming  to  see  that  only  as  they  cooper- 
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at€  can  they  as  individuals  attain  their  highest  development.  We 
are  realizing  the  great  spiritual  principle  of  all  helping  each  in 
order  that  each  may  help  all. 

As  democratic  society  conceives  government  for  the  service  of 
the  individual,  so  also  it  conceives  the  school  on  the  same  basis,  as 
an  instrument  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  individuals  vrho  compose 
the  social  whole,  to  the  end  that  these  individuals  may  use  the 
social  instruments,  governmental,  educational  and  industrial  for 
further  individual  and  social  progress. 

To  come  back  to  the  immediate  problem,  it  is  safe  to  predict 
that  the  time  is  not  far  in  the  future  when  the  falling  out  of  large 
numbers  of  youth  from  the  last  two  years  of  the  high  school  course 
will  be  the  object  of  as  much  concern  to  the  public  as  is  now  the 
falling  out  of  pupils  from  the  last  two  years  of  the  elementary 
school  course.  Indeed,  unless  we  can  conceive  our  democratic 
state  of  the  near  future  as  made  up  of  citizens,  the  vast  majority 
of  whom  are  possessed  of  an  equipment  for  efficient  service  equal 
to  that  represented  by  a  good  high  school  education,  our  outlook 
along  the  line  of  evolutionary  progress  is  dismal,  to  say  the  least. 

The  necessity,  however,  for  the  prolongation  of  the  non-pro- 
ductive period  of  all  the  plastic  members  of  society  in  the  interest 
of  greater  general  efficiency,  made  necessary  by  the  ever-growing 
complicity  of  social  institutions,  has  not  yet  come  home  with  its 
full  significance  even  to  those  most  concerned  with  the  educative 
process. 

The  first  great  need  of  secondary  education  lies  here.  It  is 
men  and  women,  especially  high  school  teachers,  high  school  prin- 
cipals, superintendents  of  schools,  college  professors  and  college 
presidents,  who  can  see  that  society's  greatest  need  is  just  this 
higher  and  broader  level  of  social  efficiency  which  can  be  attained 
most  directly  and  in  largest  measure  by  fitting  secondary  education 
to  the  needs  of  the  nation's  adolescents. 

Educators  know  or  should  know  that  the  years  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen  are  the  years  when  reason  begins  to  try  its  powers  in 
building  up  the  ideals,  good  or  bad,  that  are  to  shape  the  future 
life  of  the  individual.  We  have  more  or  less  vaguely  recognized 
the  fact  that  the  group  or  gang  spirit  which  rises  to  flood  tide  at 
this  stage  of  the  individual's  development,  must  be  wisely  directed 
if  it  is  to  be  made  a  power  for  good,  yet  nearly  all  the  agencies  for 
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its  proper  guidance  have  been  built  up  outside  the  public  school. 
Accompanying  this  socializing  or  group  spirit,  which  is  the  germ 
of  all  democracy,  is  the  psychological  desire  to  combine  facts  into 
guiding  principles  of  life  which  the  high  school  has  largely 
sought  to  satisfy  by  lifeless  drill  in  dead  languages,  and  by  the 
abstractions  of  pure  mathematics.  Until  very  recently,  things 
closely  connected  with  the  vital  problems  of  every  day  life  have 
been  given  scant  consideration  in  the  making  of  secondary  courses, 
and  as  yet  we  have  gone  only  a  little  way  on  the  road  that  will  en- 
able us  to  reach  the  souls  of  adolescent  boys  and  girls. 

What  is  the  reason  for  our  failure  to  connect  school  work  with 
life's  needs  ?  It  is  to  be  found,  I  think,  largely  in  the  continued 
dominance  of  the  old  Aristotelean  conception  that  education  is 
for  a  relatively  small  number  of  choice  spirits  who  can  afford  the 
time  to  pursue  knowledge  for  its  owti  sake.  In  other  words,  we 
have  been  trying  to  shape  a  democratic  education  according  to 
aristocratic  ideals.  We  are  thereby  saying  that  society  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  which  all  are  said  to  partake,  is  concerned  with  having 
only  a  few  of  its  individual  units  understand  themselves  and  the 
social  organism  they  are  to  direct. 

We  have  been  practically  working  on  this  principle  until  in 
some  quarters  the  individual  units  have  began  to  doubt  their 
ability  to  govern  themselves.  So  we  have  cities  governed  by  com- 
missions appointed  by  governors  and  school  boards  appointed  by 
mayors  or  state  judges,  largely  because  a  majority  of  the  people 
in  certain  localities  have  ceased  to  believe,  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  in  democratic  government.  Yet  it  is  not  strange  that  our 
people  make  mistakes  in  using  the  great  social  instruments  when 
we  consider  that  they  have  been  given  almost  no  opportunity  to 
learn  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  a  correct  solution 
of  the  problems  they  are  called  upon  to  solve  must  be  based.  The 
problems  of  the  average  man  and  woman  of  society  today  are  not 
only  civic  problems  in  the  narrower  sense,  but  economic  and 
social  problems,  problems  that  cannot  be  solved  intelligently  un- 
less all  concerned  with  their  solution  have  some  acquaintance  with 
the  fundamental  principles  by  which  intelligent  conclusions  may 
be  formed.  .  The  great  majority  of  the  body  politic  today  are  open 
to  infection  from  every  social,  political  and  economic  nostrum, 
simply  because  they  have  no  fund  of  guiding  principles  to  lead 
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them  to  distinguish  the  bad  or  merely  specious  from  the  good 
and  stable. 

Let  me  repeat  that  the  first  great  need  of  the  high  schools  is  the 
support  of  men  and  women  who  can  see  this  fundamental  prob- 
lem of  secondary  education  in  its  broader  aspects,  who  can  help 
to  frame  a  high  school  education,  so  vital  for  both  making  a  life 
and  making  a  living,  so  attractive  through  its  courses,  so  com- 
pelling through  its  teaching,  that  all  the  nation's  youth  will  be 
eager  and  willing  to  spend  the  formative  years  of  early  adolescence 
gaining  the  spiriting  wealth  it  offers,  learning,  if  need  be,  their 
work  in  both  theory  and  practice,  thus  becoming  industrially  or 
vocationally  efficient,  but  learning  what  is  fully  as  important,  to 
know  their  own  individual  natures  and  needs,  as  well  as  those  of 
society  at  large. 

This  leads  me  to  state  the  second  need  of  the  high  school.  It 
is  men  and  women  who  will  combat  with  heart  and  soul  the  per- 
nicious doctrine  that  America's  industrial  supremacy  and  future 
progress  and  prosperity  are  bound  up  with  educating  vast. num- 
bers of  boys  and  girls  in  the  narrow  lines  of  industry 
or  trade.  We  need  training  for  trade  and  industrial  pursuits, 
but  that  is  only  part  of  what  we  need ;  with  it  must  go  hand  in 
hand  the  broader  general  training  that  will  enable  the  indus- 
trially efficient  individuals  to  appreciate  and  to  help  to  solve  the 
civic,  social  and  economic  problems  which  determine  not  only 
individual  prosperity  and  progress,  but  the  very  life  of  demo- 
cratic society  itself. 

To  this  end  we  must  fight  to  a  finish  any  plan  of  industrial 
education  which  would  divorce  such  an  education  from  the  gen- 
eral scheme  of  public  instruction,  and  place  it  under  the  direc- 
tion of  separate  boards  of  control,  who  see  as  its  purpose  indus- 
trial rather  than  social  progress,  individual  progress  meaning  the 
winning  of  markets,  social  progress,  the  making  of  men  and 
women. 

Rightly  organized,  industrial  education  is  a  vital  and  necessary 
part  of  the  public  educational  system,  but  organized  as  a  separate 
system  of  education,  it  becomes  the  precursor  of  a  caste  system 
almost  as  vicious  as  was  that  of  the  days  of  the  Greek  states 
when  to  work  at  the  arts  made  a  man  servile,  while  to  think  of 
the  stars  made  him  free.     The  terms  liberal  and  servile  in  this 
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sense  should  be  set  aside  forever,  and  a  liberal  education  which 
should  enable  the  possessor  to  know  the  principles  that  determine 
the  good,  the  beautiful,  the  true  and  the  useful  should  become 
more  and  more  the  legacy  of  all  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be 
born  or  reared  within  the  confines  of  a  self-governing  state. 

The  third  great  need  of  the  high  school  is  a  program  of  studies 
consistent  with  the  aim  stated  above,  the  well-being  of  a  demo- 
cratic society. 

It  is  at  this  point  that-  the  colleges  may  be  of  great  aid  to  the 
high  schools  in  the  way  of  recognizing  the  value  for  college  prepa- 
ration of  such  studies  as  the  needs  of  the  different  communities 
seem  to  demand  that  the  high  schools  shall  offer  to  their  students. 
I  think  that  in  general  the  colleges  are  disposed  to  be  fair  in  this 
particular.  They  are  in  some  cases  doing  about  all  in  the  way  of 
granting  recognition  to  high  school  subjects  that  could  well  be 
asked. 

As  an  indication  of  progress  along  this  line,  let  us  consider  at 
some  length  the  new  entrance  requirements  of  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

The  only  fixed  requirement  for  admission  is  three  units  of 
English.  Of  the  other  twelve  units  required,  seven  must  be 
selected  from  five  groups  of  subjects: 

1.  Greek  and  Latin;  2.  Modern  Languages  other  than  Eng- 
lish; 3.  History,  Civics  and  Economics;  4.  Mathematics;  5. 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Zoology,  General  Biology,  Physiol- 
ogy, Physiography,  Geology  and  Astronomy. 

From  one  of  these  five  groups  just  named  the  preparatory 
student  is  expected  to  take  a  principal  sequence  of  at  least  three 
units  or  years  of  work,  and  from  another,  a  secondary  sequence 
of  at  least  two  units.  The  other  three  of  the  seven  units  may  be 
chosen  from  the  groups  named  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  in- 
dividual student  or  one  of  the  three  may  be  an  extra  unit  of 
English. 

To  form  a  primary  or  secondary  sequence  in  languages,  the 
three  or  two  units,  as  the  case  may  be,  must  be  in  a  single  language. 
Credit,  moreover,  is  not  given  for  less  than  one  unit  each  in 
Physics,  Chemistry,  or  a  language,  and  less  than  a  half  unit  in 
any  subject  is  not  accepted,  while  two  units  of  Latin  must  be 
offered  if  that  subject  is  to  be  continued  in  college. 
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The  important  new  feature  of  the  plan  is  this :  Five  units  in 
addition  to  the  ten  just  enumerated  may  be  offered  for  entrance 
in  any  subjects  counting  toward  a  diploma  in  an  approved  high 
school.  This  provision  allows  for  a  large  amount  of  liberty  on 
the  part  of  high  schools  in  the  way  of  developing  new  subjects, 
especially  along  economic  and  industrial  lines.  'No  student, 
however,  will  be  admitted  with  conditions. 

In  commenting  on  the  plan,  Professor  Caldwell  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  writes:  "It  is  thus  possible  for  a  student  to  come 
to  college  with  work  in  but  three  of  these  six  branches  (or  groups) 
of  knowledge.  It  is  also  possible  to  come  to  college  having  work 
in  all  of  them.  In  any  event,  another  part  of  the  plan  adopted, 
insures  that  during  his  first  two  years  in  college  and  his  high 
school  together,  he  shall  have  attained  acquaintance  with  the 
fundamental  aspects  of  each  field  of  knowledge. 

"Obviously  this  plan  is  an  attempt  to  place  college  entrance 
upon  an  educational  basis  instead  of  a  basis  of  keeping  accounts. 
It  asks  for  a  good  quantity  and  quality  of  training  in  the  mother 
tongue.  It  asks  for  sequential  work  in  enough  lines  of  study  to 
lay  a  foundation  in  scholarship,  and  leaves  it  entirely  to  pupils, 
high  school  teachers,  and  community  to  decide  what  those  lines 
of  study  shall  be.  It  recognizes  vocational  studia*  as  having  edu- 
cational and  cultural  value  quite  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  students  for  college  work.  "Indeed,  w^e  recognize,"  he 
continues,  "these  as  subjects  needed  quite  as  much  in  order  that 
students  who  go  to  college  may  not  lose  their  social  and  indus- 
trial perspective  as  that  those  who  do  not  go  to  college  may 
utilize  these  subjects  in  practical  affairs.  This  plan  is  intended 
to  leave  the  secondary  schools  free  to  experiment  and  find  the 
methods  and  subjects  best  adapted  to  develop  socially  efficient  and 
scholarly  students.  It  is  hoped  that  the  plan  may  open  the  way 
for  a  genuine  cooperation  in  the  study  of  the  many  involved 
problems  of  democratic  education,  and  may  encourage  both 
schools  and  colleges  in  careful  experiments  in  the  subjects,  methods 
and  results  of  our  teaching.  Effective  democratic  education  for 
all  people  in  the  high  schools  is  needed  by  the  community,  and  is, 
at  the  same  time,  better  for  future  college  work  than  any  nar- 
rowly prescribed  academic  training." 

These  last  few  sentences  of  Prof.   Caldwell  are  prophetic  of 
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the  closer  relation  between  high  school  and  college  work  and  of 
the  development  of  the  broader  program  of  studies  which  is  so 
vitally  essential  to  the  best  good  of  society. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  requirement  in  Mathe- 
matics for  Chicago  University.  A  student  may  be  admitted  to 
the  college  without  presenting  any  Mathematics,  but  he  will  in 
that  case  be  obliged  to  take  the  equivalent  of  two  years  of  high 
school  Mathematics  during  his  college  course.  The  student  is 
advised,  however,  to  offer  for  admission  a  year  of  Algebra  and 
one  of  Plane  Geometry.  Such  a  requirement  in  Mathematics 
would  do  much  in  the  way  of  saving  many  young  men  and 
women  in  our  eastern  colleges  who  now  founder  on  the  rocks  of 
advanced  Algebra,  Solid  Geometry,  and  Plane  Trigonometry  dur- 
ing their  Preshman  year.  The  absurdity  of  making  all  pupils 
who  go  to  college  take  courses  in  abstract  Mathematics  which  find 
application  almost  wholly  in  engineering  work  of  various  kinds, 
will  some  day  strike  home  to  the  common  sense  of  those  who  shape 
college  courses,  especially  in  colleges  for  young  women.  I  am 
not  pleading  here  for  soft  courses,  but  I  am  pleading  for  courses 
that  will  far  better  meet  the  higher  needs  of  many  young  men 
and  women  whose  minds  are  what  might  be  termed  non- 
mathematical. 

"While  this  requirement  in  mathematics  is  much  more  sane  than 
is  the  traditional  college  requirement,  I  would  go  a  step  and,  fol- 
lowing the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  the  ]^ational 
Educational  Association  on  Articulation  of  High  School  and  Col- 
lege, make  it  possible  for  students  to  go  through  both  high  school 
and  college  without  taking  any  of  the  traditional  courses  in  school 
and  college  mathematics.  So  also  I  would  make  it  possible  for  a 
student  to  go  through  both  high  school  and  college  without  taking 
work  in  any  foreign  language. 

The  committee  mentioned  above  makes  the  following  state- 
ment :  ^'We  believe  that  insistence  upon  the  study  of  Mathematics 
and  foreign  languages  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  an  education  is 
based  largely  upon  the  belief  that  both  are  indispensable  for  in- 
tellectual discipline.  But  we  know  that  many  of  our  greatest  men 
have  been  deficient  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  accomplishments. 
They  evidently  secured  their  intellectual  power  by  other  processes. 
The  disciplinary  possibilities  of  other  subjects  are  not  yet  fully 
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recognized."  The  recommendation  of  the  committee  is  "that  in 
place  of  either  two  units  of  Mathematics  or  two  units  of  a  foreign 
language,  the  substitution,  under  proper  supervision,  should  be 
allowed  of  two  units,  consisting  of  a  second  unit  of  social  science 
(including  History)  and  a  second  unit  of  natural  science." 
The  committee  closes  its  report  with  the  following  significant 
sentence:  "To  carry  out  this  plan,  we  would  urge  that  at  least 
many  of  the  larger  colleges  should  make  special  provision  to  con- 
tinue the  education  of  students  to  whom  it  has  been  discovered 
that  the  requirement  of  Mathematics  or  the  requirement  of  for- 
eign language  is  an  obstacle  to  the  continuation  of  their  educa- 
tion."    Such  an  outcome  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  for. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  my  topic,  I  should  like  to  discuss 
briefly  the  failure  of  high  schools  to  provide  properly  for  the 
study  of  Social  Science. 

The  curricula  in  the  high  schools  must  do  much  more  than 
they  are  now  doing  in  the  way  of  providing  boys  and  girls  with 
adequate  knowledge  of  their  economic  and  social  environment. 
Dr.  Eliot  well  says  in  his  essay  on  "The  New  Definition  of  the 
Cultivated  Man"  that  we  have  made  greater  progress  in  all  lines 
of  knowledge  since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  than 
in  the  previous  thirty  centuries.  The  most  significant  part  of 
this  progress  has  been  along  economic  and  social  lines,  yet  even 
the  history  of  the  economic  and  social  progress  of  these  significant 
years  is  scarcely  touched  upon  in  our  high  schools.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  if  we  are  to  make  a  success  of  this  great  experiment  we 
are  trying  in  free  government,  we  must  pare  down  our  courses 
in  Greek  and  Roman  History  to  the  bare  essentials,  and  make 
more  of  the  history  of  the  rise  of  popular  government,  and  in  the 
time  thus  saved  we  must  teach  the  boys  and  girls  of  those  im- 
pressionable years,  the  fundamental  principles  of  economics, 
sociology  and  practical  ethics. 

This  elementary  presentation  would,  of  course,  be  supplemented 
by  more  extensive  studies  in  the  later  years  of  the  high  school, 
but  such  a  course  in  elementary  principles  is  a  necessary  part  of 
the  work  of  the  first  two  high  school  years,  both  for  the  general 
equipment  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  will  drop  out  of  school  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year  and  as  a  basis  of  interpretation  for  the 
later  work  of  those  pupils  who  remain  to  complete  their  high 
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school  work  and  even  to  go  to  college.  Just  think  of  it!  A 
great  industrial  nation,  a  self-governing  nation,  giving  in  its 
secondary  schools  only  the  most  incidental  teaching  in  a  subject 
that  most  vitally  concerns  its  peace,  progress  and  perpetuity ! 

Let  no  one  say  that  such  a  subject  is  not  for  high  school  pupils. 
If  we  can  teach  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  structure  of 
government  in  the  last  year  of  the  elementary  school,  we  can 
certainly  teach  the  most  significant  and  generally  accepted  prin- 
ciples of  economics,  sociology  and  practical  ethics  in  the  second 
year  of  the  high  school  course.  The  simple  principles  of  economics : 
saving  and  investment,  the  principles  governing  the  making  of 
family,  municipal  and  state  budgets,  the  principle  governing  the 
stability  of  the  modern  family,  those  that  govern  pauperism, 
crime  and  immigration,  these  are  some  of  the  principles  that 
might  well  be  taught.  Taught  such  principles,  the  boys  and  girls 
would  then  have  some  basis  for  forming  ethical  judgments.  All 
the  ethics  that  is  worth  while  is  social  ethics.  The  school  that 
tries  to  build  up  the  consciences  of  its  pupils  by  discussing  the 
abstract  moral  virtues,  will  fail  because  such  teaching  has  little 
connection  with  life. 

Boys  and  girls  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  are  intensely 
interested  in  current  problems,  provided  they  are  properly  pre- 
sented. My  plea  is  for  such  an  equipment  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  general  social  science  that  the  youth  of  our  land  will 
have  some  rational  means  for  deciding  some  of  the  important 
problems  that  are  early  thrust  upon  them.  As  it  is  now,  we  send 
them  out  with  no  equipment  with  which  to  weigh  the  arguments, 
sound  or  silly,  presented  by  the  advocates  of  every  ism,  new  or 
old.  Courses  in  such  work  must  be  planned,  books  must  be  writ- 
ten suited  to  the  age  of  boys  and  girls,  but  these  will  come  when 
we  who  should  see  the  need,  see  it  and  state  it  clearly  . 

I  have  time  to  present  in  only  the  briefest  way  the  fourth 
great  need  of  high  schools.  It  is  professionally  trained  teachers. 
When  the  colleges  and  universities  send  us  such  teachers,  we  shall 
have  little  trouble  in  sending  them  well  prepared  students.  The 
high  schools  need  teachers  trained  to  teach  two  subjects,  at  least, 
besides  English.  We  are  getting  too  many  specialists  in  particu- 
lar subjects,  and  too  few  teachers  who  are  willing  to  teach  or  are 
prepared  to  teach  more  than  their  specialties. 
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The  colleges  have  not  yet  recognized  their  full  duty  in  pre- 
paring teachers  to  teach  the  subjects  which  they  wish  the  pro- 
spective students  to  offer  for  admission.  We  want  teachers  in 
the  high  schools  who  are  prepared  to  teach,  and  preparation  means 
serving  an  apprenticeship  in  practice  teaching  under  skilled  su- 
pervision; skill  in  managing  pupils,  skill  in  presenting  subjects 
both  to  classes  and  to  individuals  are  as  necessary  parts  in  the 
training  of  teachers,  as  is  knowledge  of  subject  matter.  In  fact, 
few  teachers  fail  because  of  insufficient  scholarship.  They  fail, 
not  because  they  do  not  know  the  subject  matter,  but  because 
they  do  not  know  their  pupils  or  how  to  teach  them  the  subject 
matter.  Poor  preparation  for  college  and  for  life  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils  is  very  often  a  result  of  poor  preparation  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers. 

There  are  still  college  teachers  who  make  light  of  professional 
preparation  for  teaching.  Of  course,  such  persons  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  question,  and  if  they  could  see  the  failures  among 
high  school  pupils  that  are  often  caused  by  teachers  with  no  con- 
ception of  the  technical  side  of  their  calling,  they  would,  I  feel 
sure,  speedily  revise  their  opinions.  The  time,  however,  is  surely 
coming  when  no  teacher  will  be  allowed  to  begin  his  work  without 
professional  training. 

In  what  I  have  said,  I  have  tried  to  present  four  of  the  great 
needs  of  the  high  school  in  this  democratic  nation  of  ours.  All 
that  I  have  said  may  be  summed  up  by  stating  that  what  the  high 
school  needs  is  men  and  women  who  will  seek  with  open  minds 
to  understand  its  problems  and  having  arrived  at  some  intelli- 
gent basis  for  their  general  solution,  will  treat  the  problems  of 
the  individual  boys  and  girls  with  as  much  thought  and  care  as 
if  these  boys  and  girls  were  their  own  sons  and  daughters. 

Meeting  the  needs  in  this  way,  we  may  be  sure  that  socially 
efficient  individuals  will  be  produced  able  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems, social,  civic  and  economic  of  to-day  and  to-morrow. 


II.  The  Attitude  of  the  Colleges 

By  Hexry  B.  Huntingtox,  Associate  Professor  of  Ers^GLisii, 
Brown  University. 

f  "'""'"""""""""^fl^E  might,  with  much  truth,  begin  and  end  a  paper 
i  ^^  I  on  "the  attitude  of  the  colleges  to  greater  flexibility 
c  ■  1  I  in  entrance  requirements"  in  close  imitation  of  the 
I  ^^  I  famous  chapter  on  snakes  in  Ireland,-  with  the 
^iiiiiiiiiiinniiiiiiiiiiitcS  single  sentence,  "the  colleges  have  no  attitude  in 
I  I    regard    to   entrance   requirements."      Except   at   a 

I  I    few  institutions,  such  as  Chicago  and  Harvard,  the 

4>iiiiiiiniiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiic4>  confused  mass  of  radicalism,  conservatism,  and  in- 
difference has  not  been  crystallized  into  anything  approaching  an 
attitude.  Yet  what  I  have  to  say  is,  I  believe,  somewhat  more 
than  a  statement  of  what  I  believe  should  be  the  attitude  of  the 
colleges,  since  it  is  based  on  conversations  with  men  at  many  in- 
stitutions, who  have  thought  much  on  this  subject,  and  on  obser- 
vation of  the  efforts  for  reform  at  more  than  one  college. 

At  the  outset  let  us  face  the  problem  of  greater  flexibility 
squarely  and  endeavor  to  form  a  just  idea  of  its  factors.  With 
America's  heterogeneous  population  the  problems  of  the  high 
school  must  be  well  nigh  overwhelming.  There,  if  anywhere,  is 
the  college  of  the  masses,  the  highest  education  which  they  gen- 
erally can  hope  to  attain, — which,  for  the  most  part,  they  ought 
to  attain.  It  is  certainly  desirable  that  a  vastly  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  youth  of  the  land  should  stay  out  of  immediately  pro- 
ductive employment  and  stay  in  the  high  school  longer  than  now 
they  do.  This  the  colleges  freely  recognize.  They  should  as  freely 
recognize  that  to  accomplish  this — to  wean  its  pupils  from  wage- 
earning  to  brain-building — is  now  and  must  for  many  years,  be 
the  chief  business — ^yes,  the  function  of  the  average  high  school. 

To  accomplish  this  the  schools  must  give  the  children  of  the 
masses  the  training  these  children  need  for  life,  not  the  training 
that  the  coming  doctors,  engineers,  teachers,  lawyers  and  business 
leaders  need,  still  less  the  training  that  the  ministers  and  teachers 
of  our  grandfathers'  day  needed.  They  may  well  go  farther  and 
to  a  great  extent  give  them  what  they  desire. 
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Por  the  high  schools  to  do  anything  less  than  this  is  for  them 
to  be  unfaithful  to  their  trust  to  the  great  public  whom  they 
serve.  To  do  this  is  an  infinitely  glorious  task.  We  do  not  won- 
der at  the  enthusiasm — the  sometimes  blinding  enthusiasm — of 
those  who  are  called  to  recreate  to  their  true  usefulness  these 
colleges  of  the  masses.  The  wonder  is  that  they  are  broad-minded 
and  considerate  enough  to  tolerate  the  obstacles  that  for  the  time- 
being  tend  to  thwart  their  splendid  purposes. 

But  is  this  the  problem  of  the  colleges  of  the  East,  the 
endowed  institutions  of  which  this  university  is  a  fair  example  ? 
Surely  in  any  large  way  it  is  not.  Few  will  maintain  that  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  high  school  students  should  go  to  college. 
Double  the  percentage  that  graduate  from  the  high  schools  and 
you  surely  will  not  contend  that  you  have  doubled  or  even  very 
greatly  increased  the  number  who  should  go  to  college.  To  an  over- 
whelming extent  the  high  school  pupils  belong  in  the  ranks  of 
those  immediately  productive';  they  should  be  preparing  to  form 
homes  and  families  of  their  own.  The  social  and  moral  dangers 
of  keeping  large  numbers  of  healthy  normal  young  workers  whose 
mind  and  time  should  be  steadily  employed,  in  the  varying  activ- 
ity and  the  spasmodic  employment  of  college  life,  the  social  and 
moral  dangers  I  say,  are  appalling.  Habits  of  inattention,  in- 
dolence, irresponsibility,  and  selfishness,  if  not  self-indulgence^ 
are  dangers  that  every  college  officer  knows  are  too  real  to  be 
lightly  put  in  the  way  of  youth  Avho  are  not  largely  susceptible 
to  the  elevating,  ennobling,  and  inspiring  influences  with  which 
the  college  abounds.  No, — the  problem  for  the  college  hereabouts 
in  this  year  of  grace  1913  is  not  to  get  the  boys  into  college,  but 
to  get  the  college  into  the  boys,  to  translate  its  activities,  ita 
ideals,  its  aspirations,  its  inspirations  into  such  terms  that  they 
will  be  full  of  meaning  and  moment  to  the  boys  whom  the  colleges, 
matriculate.  The  watchword  of  the  Admission  Committee  should 
be  Selection,  not  Inclusion. 

'Not  can  this  task  of  selection  be  properly  resigned  to  the 
schools.  The  endowed  college  of  New  England  can  hardly  be  faith- 
ful to  its  trust  if  it  says,  "Give  us  whom  you  will — we  will  do 
what  we  can  with  him." 

It  is  the  peculiar  business  of  the  endowed  academic  college  to 
administer  the  funds  intrusted  to  it  in  such  fashion  as  to  do  the 
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most  good  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the  nation.  Here  is  the  place  to 
discover  and  establish  standards,  traditions,  and  ideals,  and  to 
conserve  standards,  traditions,  and  ideals.  To  say  that  it  is  im- 
material to  such  a  college  whether  the  class  that  is  fitted  by  tra- 
dition, inheritance,  or  nature  for  intellectual  leadership  genuinely 
studies  Shopwork  and  Physiology  or  Greek  and  Latin  is  to  me 
nonsense.  To  minimize  the  cheap  commercialism  rampant  in 
America  today  we  need  all  the  help  we  really  can  derive  from  the 
rich  ideas  and  lofty  ideals  of  the  great  and  glorious  of  antiquity. 
But  of  this  also  I  feel  sure, — there  is  more  sweetness  and  light  to 
be  gained  from  the  enthusiastic  pursuit  of  Physiology  and  Shop- 
work  than  from  sullen  submission  to  Latin  and  Greek. 

The  college  must  then  select  its  material  for  the  work  it  has  to 
accomplish.  It  must  be  selective  where  the  high  school  must  be 
inclusive.  Thus  stands  the  problem — high  schools  rightly  aiming 
to  draw  in  the  youth  of  the  land  by  offering  to  the  masses  what 
they  need  and  even  what  they  wish; — the  colleges  aiming,  and 
aiming  rightly,  to  select  for  advanced  training  those  of  the  youth 
of  the  land  who  are  fitted  to  profit  by  and  to  justify  the  training 
they  may  have  to  offer.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  there  is  at  times 
friction  and  misunderstanding  and  very  generally  a  lack  of 
adaptation  ? 

For  a  long  time,  I  think,  the  high  schools  didn't  know  what  they 
wanted  to  do,  so  they  did  what  the  colleges  told  them.  But  they 
were  keen  enough  and  wise  enough  to  be  dissatisfied,  and  now 
they  are  pretty  generally  awake  to  the  real  problem  that  confronts 
them.  The  colleges  have  been  somewhat  slower  to  awake  to  the 
Teal  situation  and  to  realize  that  the  high  schools  would  be  wrong- 
ing their  communities  if  they  did  only  what  the  colleges  want. 
And  the  only  wise  solution  it  seems  to  me,  and  so  it  seems  to  most 
of  the  men  at  various  colleges  whom  I  find  most  willing  to  discuss 
this  matter,  is  to  be  found  by  recognizing  that  between  such  dif- 
ferent aims  there  must  be  compromise.  The  high  school,  while  it 
venerates  quality,  must  care  first  for  quantity.  The  college,  while  it 
welcomes  quantity,  must  care  first  for  quality.  But  to  work 
together  in  harmony  the  high  school  must  not  insist  on  its  ovm 
-exclusive  way,  nor  the  college  on  its  own  exclusive  way,  but  school 
and  college,  working  with  a  mutual  sympathy,  must  devise  a  plan 
hj  which  the  youth  of  this  land  who  have  the  aptitude  for  college 
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life  may  enter  college  from  school  with  as  few  difficulties  as  are 
compatible  with  the  aims  of  both  school  and  college. 

The  colleges  feel  that  they  have  already  done  much,  in  a  rather 
blind  and  ungracious  fashion  perhaps,  in  the  way  of  compromise. 
Few  colleges  demand  previous  training  for  actual  entrance  upon 
its  courses  (I  am  not  now  speaking  of  technical  admission  or 
matriculation)  except  in  English,  Mathematics,  and  Latin,  rarely 
Greek,  more  rarely  still.  Ancient  History.  French,  German,^ 
History,  often  Greek,  may  be  begun  in  college.  The  regular 
Freshman  course  in  English  composition  is  commonly  felt  by 
college  teachers  to  be  really  high-school  work.  A  similar  course 
is  given  in  many  of  the  first-class  private  schools.  Were  this 
country  not  the  melting  pot  of  the  nations  it  would  probably  be 
profitable  for  the  schools  to  give  such  a  course.  It  is  now  impos- 
sibly expensive  in  money  and  toil. 

Other  subjects  the  college  has  found  by  sad  experience  it  must 
begin  here — and  our  experience  is  not  very  different  from  that  of 
other  Eastern  institutions.  We  give  admission  credit  to  courses 
in  History,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  but  rarely  is  it  pos- 
sible for  men  presenting  these  subjects  to  take  any  more  advanced 
college  course  than  those  who  are  utterly  new  to  the  subject.  Thus 
the  college  offers  courses  in  four  or  five  subjects  which  might  more 
profitably  be  begun  at  school  and  gives  credit  to  at  least  four  sub- 
jects which  it  finds  of  practically  no  value  as  fitting  the  student 
to  continue  that  subject  in  college.  In  other  words,  it  does  at 
least  one  full  year's  work  that  it  would  like  to  have  the  high  school 
do;  it  may  accept  for  some  of  its  degrees  at  least  one  full  year's 
work  from  the  high  school  that  as  specific  preparation  it  cares 
nothing  about.  Surely  the  college  has  made  some  sacrifices  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  high  schools. 

]!^or,  pig-headed  as  college  teachers  are  often  supposed  to  be, 
do  we  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  schools  have  likewise  made 
great  sacrifices.  Particularly  has  it  been  a  heavy  burden  to  pre- 
pare students  for  the  very  severe  A.  B.  entrance  requirements, 
where  a  large  amount  of  both  Mathematics  and  Language  are  re- 
quired. The  colleges  are  just  beginning  to  realize  at  what  cost 
the  schools  have  furnished  a  training  which  has  been  almost  in- 
dispensable to  the  continuance  of  the  traditional  A.  B.  course, — 
a  cost  which  many  of  us  feel  many  schools  are  by  no  means  jus- 
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tified  in  paying  at  the  expense  of  the  needs  of  the  masses.  And  I 
find  signs  of  a  widespread  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  colleges 
that  in  this  direction  particularly  some  further  compromise  on 
their  part  is  in  order. 

What  then  is  the  attitude  of  the  colleges  to  further  compromise  ? 
Their  attitude  can  best  be  understood  by  examining  the  advan- 
tages they  derive  from  the  present  emphasis  on  a  few  well- 
established  admission  subjects. 

The  matter  of  securing  a  relatively  uniform  standard  in  any 
subject  that  can  be  used  by  various  schools  for  various  colleges  is 
of  great  importance  and  of  great  difficulty.  ITow  there  is  little 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  college  teachers  that  this  uniform  standard 
can  be  much  more  nearly  secured  in  Mathematics  and  Latin  than 
anywhere  else.  If  it  could  be  kept  a  dead  secret,  I  should  be  con- 
tent to  let  into  college  every  high  school  graduate  who  was  pro- 
nounced by  his  teachers  excellent  in  Latin  and  Mathematics, 
without  inspecting  the  rest  of  his  record.  Remember  I  say — if  it 
could  be  kept  a  dead  secret. 

In  other  subjects  the  standards  are  generally  less  and  less  uni- 
form the  '^newer''  the  subjects  are.  Greek,  English  are  of  fairly 
satisfactory  uniformity — Chemistry,  Physics,  Botany,  History 
are  almost  in  chaos.  What  does  it  mean  to  "do''  a  certain  num- 
ber of  experiments?  Most  of  mine  did  themselves  while  I  was 
watching  the  athletic  teams  from  the  windows  of  the  laboratory. 
It  makes  a  world  of  difference  whether  you  study  Roman  History 
with  Gibbon  or  with  Goldsmith,  and  the  teacher  makes  even  more 
difference  in  the  meaning  of  the  course. 

The  first  great  practical  advantage  to  the  colleges,  then,  from 
the  established  requirements  in  Mathematics  and  Language,  is 
that  there  is  such  reasonable  uniformity  in  content  and  method 
that  college  courses  can  be  based  upon  them  and  can  continue  the 
subject  without  hopeless  handicap.  It  may  well  be  expected  that 
this  advantage  will  attach  itself  as  time  goes  on  to  a  larger  and 
larger  number  of  subjects,  so  that  greater  flexibility  may  be 
reasonably  hoped  fr*ir,  without  greatly  lessened  advantages  to  the 
college. 

The  second  great  practical  advantage  to  the  college  from  the 
established  requirements  in  Mathematics  and  Language  is  that 
the  standards  in  these  subjects  are  generally  higher,  even  allow- 
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ing  for  the  personal  failings  of  individual  teachers.  Who  would 
think  of  giving  credit  to  a  student  in  Algebra  who  had  done  his 
problems  with  the  inaccuracy  with  which  students  are  too  often 
allowed  to  do  their  experiments,  yes,  and  their  problems,  in  Phy- 
sics and  Chemistry,  Careful  investigations  lead  many  college 
teachers  to  the  conclusion  that  the  students  who  enter  with  large 
amounts  of  Mathematics,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  are 
very  much  better  prepared  for  the  intellectual  demands  of  college 
in  other  subjects  than  those  who  enter  by  the  modern  substitutions. 
Personally,  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  this  largely  to  the  value 
of  these  subjects  themselves  in  promoting  intellectual  fitness,  but 
I  know  that  it  is  hard  to  find  unambiguous  evidence  to  prove 
superior  value ;  and  I  admit  that  in  large  part  the  superiority  lies 
in  methods  and  standards,  which,  I  believe,  in  the  other  studies 
are  improving  all  the  time. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  if  a  student  is  declared  to 
have  fulfilled  our  requirements  in  Mathematics,  Language,  and 
English,  it  means  much'  more  in  regard  not  only  to  his  ability  to 
take  up  certain  college  courses,  but  in  regard  to  his  fitness  for  the 
intellectual  requirements  of  the  college  course.  So  that  until  the 
changes  now  in  process. are  more  fully  carried  out  the  college  has 
a  right  to  be  conservative  in  its  preference  for  the  regular  lines  of 
preparation. 

The  third  advantage  of  the  traditional  method  is  a  negative  one. 
Every  widening  of  the  gate  of  admission  means  increasing  the 
chances  for  the  unfit  to  get  in.  Every  additional  subject  involves 
additional  risk,  every  new  and  experimental  widening  involves  in- 
creased risk  of  letting  in  together  with  those  new  men  who  are  fit 
those  new  men  who  are  not  fit.  Worse  than  this  is  to  be  feared. 
There  are  many  boys  who  by  their  intellectual  inheritance  and 
their  future  vocations,  could  and  should  take  the  time  honored 
academic  subjects  and  would  do  so  under  the  present  restricted 
system,  for  they  will  come  to  college  anyway.  It  is  inevitable  that 
the  more  impatient  of  these,  as  well  as  the  more  intellectually  in- 
dolent and  inert,  will  choose  these  new  subjects  which  are  de- 
manded by  the  more  commonplace  minds  and  commonplace  pur- 
poses in  the  class,  to  their  own  ultimate  loss  and  the  ultimate  loss 
of  the  nation. 

We  must  indeed  beware  lest  we  make  it  too  easy  and  too  re- 
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spectable  for  the  indolent,  distracted,  or  impatient  youth  to  sub- 
stitute the  satisfactions  of  the  present  for  the  satisfactions  of  the 
future.  The  "get  rich  quick"  spirit  is  as  dangerous  at  Hope 
Street  and  Harvard  as  in  Wall  Street  and  "Washington.  Short 
cuts  in  education  may  be  as  pernicious  as  short  cuts  in  business 
or  politics. 

Is  it,  then,  in  any  way  possible  to  preserve  these  advantages  in 
a  large  degree  and  at  the  same  time  to  lessen  the  too  heavy  burden 
resting  on  the  high  schools  and  keeping  from  college  promising 
youths  who  from  lack  of  early  advantages  or  from  a  late  realiza- 
tion of  their  intellectual  needs  can  not  comply  with  the  present 
requirements?  Many  of  the  colleges  are  coming  to  believe  that 
it  is. 

The  following  plan  is  one  of  several  which  it  is  believed  would 
give  the  much  talked  of  flexibility  in  a  considerable  degree  and  yet 
conserve  the  greatest  advantages  of  the  present  plan.  All  candi- 
dates would  be  required  to  offer  the  customary  three  units  in  Eng- 
lish and  one  in  History.  In  addition  the  candidate  would  offer 
seven  units  in  Language  and  Mathematics,  varying  according  to 
the  degree  for  which  he  is  a  candidate,  but  in  no  case  would  he 
be  allowed  to  offer  less  than  two  units  in  Mathematics  and  two  in 
Language.  In  the  case  of  candidates  for  engineering  or  scientific 
degrees  one  unit  of  Physics  and  one  unit  of  Chemistry  would  be 
accepted  toward  the  seven  units.  Thus  eleven  units  would 
be  pretty  rigidly  prescribed.  In  addition,  four  units  would 
be  required  in  the  regular  courses  of  an  approved  high  school. 
These  four  units  might  well  be  guarded  by  a  provision  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  work  done  by  the  student,  and  perhaps  by  a  require- 
ment that  three  of  the  units  should  be  in  the  fields  of  Mathematics, 
Language,  Natural  Science,  History,  or  Grovernment.  In  any 
case,  freedom  would  be  given  to  teacher  and  pupil  to  present  work 
in  considerable  amount  not  because  it  is  called  for  by  the  college, 
but  because  it  is  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  particular  com- 
munity which  the  high  school  is  serving  or  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  applicant  himself. 

The  attitude  of  the  college  then  to  greater  flexibility  in  en- 
trance requirements  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  one  of  sym- 
pathetic appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of  the  high  schools  and  of 
the  need  of  cooperation  and  compromise.     The  proper  aims  and 
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purposes  of  the  high  school  and  the  college  are  believed  by  many 
to  be  somewhat  in  conflict — the  high  school  being  properly  in- 
clusive and  popular,  the  college  selective  and  specialized.  The 
high  school  has  every  right  and  often  the  duty  to  perform  its 
functions  regardless  of  the  effect  on  the  college,  and  the  college 
has  every  right  and  in  some  cases  it  may  be  the  duty  to  perform 
its  function  regardless  of  the  effect  on  the  high  school.  But 
without  being  untrue  to  their  particular  aims,  much  can  be  done 
to  harmonize  difficulties  through  a  spirit  of  mutual  understanding 
and  compromise. 

The  colleges,  many  believe,  have  expected  too  much  of  the 
schools,  especially  in  the  way  of  prescribed  language  and  in  the 
prescription  of  minor  miscellaneous  subjects  which  can  safely  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  approved  schools.  A  minimum  of  work 
in  Languages,  Mathematics,  and  English  amounting  to  not  more 
than  eleven  units  or  less  than  three  years  work  must  probably,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  college  teachers,  be  at  present  insisted  on,  to 
make  sure  not  only  of  preparation  to  continue  these  subjects  in 
college,  but  of  general  maturity  and  fitness  for  the  intellectual  de- 
mands of  the  college  curriculum.  In  most  cases  the  schools  with- 
out serious  inconvenience  can  satisfy  this  requirement.  It  may 
bring  hardship  at  times  on  promising  individuals,  and  this  must 
be  obviated  so  far  as  may  be  by  special  consideration.  It  may  in- 
volve a  few  schools  in  difficulty,  but  they,  we  believe,  should  con- 
fine themselves  to  their  primary  object  as  the  college  of  the  masses, 
and  refer  the  few  who  need  college  preparation  to  more  fully 
equipped  schools  for  the  finishing  of  their  preparation. 

Thus  do  many  in  the  colleges  believe  the  high  school  and  the  col- 
lege can  do  their  respective  tasks  in  sympathy  and  harmony,  con- 
tinually removing  difficulties  and  more  and  more  harmonizing  sys- 
tems, so  as  to  continue  American  education  upon  lines  of  develop- 
ment that  shall  be  at  once  democratic  and  distinguished,  that  shall 
serve  the  interests  of  the  working  masses  and  of  the  leaders  of 
thought  alike. 


III.   The  New  Harvard  Plan 

Haevey  'N.  Davis,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics, 
Harvard  University. 

t'""""""°' »'"'*S  most  of  you  know,  the  new  plan  of  admission  to 

I  j^  I  Harvard  College  was  adopted  about  two  years  ago 
I  IJL  I  in  the  sincere  hope  of  greatly  increasing  the  flexi- 
I  I   bility  in  our  entrance  requirements.     What  is  now 

^]iiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiii(iic$  called  the  "old  plan"  had  been  used,  substantially 
I  I   without  change,  since  1899.    This  old  plan  is  essen- 

I  I    tially  a  quantitative  test,  an  enumeration  of  subjects 

4>3iiiiiiiiimc]iiiiiiiiiiiic>i>  ^^  2g^g^  passably  assimilated,  a  numerical  estimate 
of  a  candidate's  training.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  has  performed 
this  enumeration  fairly  well.  It  is  indeed  better  adapted  for  this 
particular  purpose  than  any  other  quantitative  plans,  in  that,  in 
assigning  weights  to  subjects,  it  takes  account  not  only  of  the  time 
required  to  teach  them,  but  also  of  the  maturity  of  the  student 
when  he  is  learning  them.  Thus  it  assigns  a  larger  number  per 
year  of  study  to  Physics  or  Chemistry,  which  are  ordinarily  taken 
in  the  last  year  of  a  candidate's  preparation,  than  to  Elementary 
Latin,  which  comes  much  earlier  in  his  high  school  course.  If 
admission  subjects  are  to  be  weighed  at  all,  rather  than  merely 
measured,  as  by  the  unit  system,  this  principle  has  much  to  com- 
mend it,  and  if  any  of  the  present  ratings  seem  unjust  or  unwise, 
it  must  be  attributed  to  errors  of  judgment  in  the  formulation  of 
the  plan,  rather  than  to  unsoundness  in  the  principle. 

^Nevertheless,  the  plan  has  not  been  really  satisfactory.  It  has 
shut  us  off  more  and  more  from  the  public  high  schools  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  and  even  from  many  of  those  in  !N"ew  England. 
It  has  made  preparing  for  Harvard  a  special  business,  largely  in 
the  hands  of  experts  in  the  college  preparatory  schools  in  and  near 
Boston,  and  in  certain  private  or  endowed  schools,  mostly  in  'New 
England,  the  curricula  of  which  could  be  planned  with  our  re- 
quirements in  view.  And  even  in  these  schools,  it  has  led  to  the 
overcrowding  of  a  candidate's  last  year  or  last  two  years,  and  to 
the  exclusion  of  subjects  not  recognized  in  our  list  of  admission 
credits.     In  other  words,  it  has  lacked  flexibility. 
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These  disadvantages  the  new  plan  was  designed  to  avoid.  It 
is  intended  to  be  essentially  a  qualitative  test,  a  probing  of  a  can- 
didate's mind  for  thinking  power,  rather  than  for  accumulation. 
Even  after  two  years  I  can  hardly  assert  that  we  are  doing  this 
successfully,  but  we  are  trying  to  learn  how  to  do  it  as  fast  as  we 
can. 

Since  a  statement  of  the  details  of  this  plan  has  been  distributed 
widely  in  the  leaflet  of  which  you  have  just  received  copies,  I 
shall  speak  only  of  such  details  as  are  of  interest  in  connection 
with  the  topic  under  discussion,  namely  flexibility.  You  will  no- 
tice that  the  quantitative  evidence  of  a  candidate's  preparation  is 
obtained  entirely  through  the  signed  statement  of  his  headmaster 
that  he  has  pursued  such  and  such  courses  with  such  and  such 
grades.  The  only  requirements  are: 

(1)  That  this  preparation  "has  extended  over  four  years"; 

(2)  That  it  has  been  "concerned  chiefly  with  languages,  sci- 
ence, mathematics  and  history,  no  one  of  which  has  been  omitted,'' 
and  that  the  "course  as  a  whole"  is  "approved". 

(3)  That  two  "studies"  (not  necessarily  in  two  of  the  four 
fields  mentioned  above)  "have  been  pursued  beyond  the  elementary 
stage". 

j[4)  That  the  course  as  a  whole  has  been  "satisfactorily'^ 
completed. 

What  these  four  requirements  really  mean  in  the  way  of  flexi- 
bility  depends,  of  course,  entirely  on  the  way  in  which  they  are 
administered  by  the  Committee  on  Admission.  It  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  president  and  faculty  to  give  this  committee  full 
discretionary  power,  except  for  those  four  requirements,  and  to 
expect  it  to  consider  each  individual  case  on  its  own  merits,  and, 
thanks  to  an  efficient  Chairman,  this  is  actually  being  done  in 
every  doubtful  case.  The  chairman  obtains  the  statement  of  the 
headmaster  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible,  and  goes  over  it  to 
see  if  the  specific  requirements  (1)  and  (3)  are  fulfilled.  If  the 
course  as  a  whole  is  of  a  type  already  familiar  to  us,  the  precedents 
of  the  committee  satisfy  him  as  to  requirement  (2)  ;  and  if  the 
candidate's  grades  are  uniformly  high,  say  above  80  in  a  school 
which  passes  on  60,  requirement  (4)  is  obviously  fulfilled,  and  the 
candidate  is  notified  as  a  matter  of  routine  that  he  may  present 
himself  for  examination.     If,  however,  there  is  any  doubt  as  to 
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any  one  of  the  four  requirements,  the  case  is  discussed  by  the 
whole  committee. 

The  first  requirement  is,  of  course,  easy  to  administer.  Its 
chief  value  to  us  is  as  a  safeguard  against  having  to  consider  sepa- 
rately a  lot  of  poorly  prepared  ^^special  cases."  Its  value  to  the 
schools  is  that  it  backs  them  up  squarely  in  maintaining  their 
standards  of  graduation  and  of  discipline  under  the  assaults  of 
^'incompatible  genius." 

The  second  requirement  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  crux  of  the 
whole  matter  of  flexibility,  because  of  the  word  "chiefly."  This 
implies,  and  was  consciously  intended  to  imply,  that  no  candidate 
shall  be  required  to  occupy  himself,  for  four  years,  only  with  such 
subjects  as  appear  on  our  present  old  plan  list.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  faculty  certainly  did  not  intend  that  the  committee  should 
accept  under  the  new  plan  a  candidate  who  had  devoted,  let  us  say, 
a  third  of  his  time  to  agriculture,  stenography,  typewriting,  or 
commercial  arithmetic,  however  good  these  subjects  may  be  for 
other  types  of  students.  Between  these  extremes  there  is  a  wide 
region  within  which  we  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  putting  into  the 
plan  flexibility  in  its  best  sense.  We  have,  as  yet,  drawn  no  hard 
and  fast  line  as  to  the  percentage  of  traditional  subjects  implied 
by  "chiefly".  In  dealing  with  individual  cases,  we  are  guided  by 
the  coordination  and  value  of  the  program  as  a  whole,  by  what  we 
can  learn  from  the  headmaster  and  others  of  the  candidate's  his- 
tory and  aims,  and  especially  by  the  candidate's  quality  as  shown 
by  his  school  record.  At  present  we  are,  on  the  whole,  rather 
more  conservative  in  our  interpretation  of  "chiefly"  than  is  de- 
sired in  certain  quarters  of  the  educational  world.  Perhaps  a 
fair  statement  of  our  present  practice  would  be  that  any  candidate 
with  14  units  of  work  of  the  traditional  sort  well  done,  and  two 
or  more  units  of  vocational  or  other  work,  also  well  done,  would 
usually  be  accepted  without  question  as  far  as  his  course  of  study 
is  concerned.  !Nine-tenths  of  those  who  actually  entered  Har- 
vard by  the  new  plan  in  1912  had  more  than  14  units  of  work  of 
the  traditional  sort.  Only  a  very  few,  who  were  especially  de- 
sirable in  other  ways,  had  as  little  as  13  units  of  such  work.  But 
one  very  great  advantage  of  the  plan  is  that  we  are  left  free  to 
change  our  interpretation  of  "chiefly"  whenever  conditions  in  the 
schools  seem  to  demand  it. 
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We  have  had  but  little  difficulty  in  interpreting  the  third  re- 
quirement, that  two  studies  shall  be  carried  beyond  the  elementary 
stage.  We  are  accustomed  to  regard  two  substantial  years  of  his- 
tory or  of  science  as  an  advanced  subject,  if  necessary,  even  if  the 
two  years  are  in  unrelated  fields,  when  the  rest  of  the  candidate's 
record  is  good.  But  we  do  not  as  yet  regard  even  four  years  of 
English  as  an  advanced  subject. 

The  fourth  requirement,  that  the  course  shall  have  been  "satis- 
factorily'' completed,  has  been  one  of  the  most  advantageous 
features  of  the  plan.  In  feeling  our  way  through  the  first  few 
years  of  an  experiment  like  this,  we  would  have  been  badly  handi- 
capped by  a  sudden  rush  of  loafing  pass-men  "running  for  luck" 
to  avoid  conditions.  We  have,  therefore,  administered  this  re- 
quirement with  much  rigor,  with  the  result  that  the  illusion  in 
many  unsympathetic  minds,  that  the  new  plan  was  going  to  be  a 
glorious  short  cut  for  incapables,  has  largely  disappeared.  It  is 
now  not  so  necessary  to  insist  that  every  new  plan  candidate's 
school  record  be  distinctly  above  the  average  in  his  school,  but  I 
hope  that  we  can  always  so  administer  .this  requirement  as  to 
make  it  something  of  an  achievement  even  to  be  allowed  to  try 
under  the  new  plan,  and  somewhat  safer  for  a  "line  case"  to 
stick  to  the  plodder's  methods  of  the  old  plan. 

All  this  has,  I  think,  shown  you  how  much  flexibility  there  is 
in  the  plan,  as  far  as  it  affects  school  programs  and  the  quantitative 
side  of  admission.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  test  for  quality.  You 
will  remember  that  the  candidate  is  expected  to  show  "scholar- 
ship of  a  satisfactory  quality"  in  four  examinations,  two  of  which 
are  prescribed,  at  least  for  A.  B.  candidates,  who  constitute  a 
large  majority,  the  other  two  being  wholly  or  in  part  chosen  by 
the  candidate.  By  "scholarship  of  a  satisfactory  quality"  we 
mean,  or  hope  to  mean,  not  merely  faithful  preparation,  but  also 
the  possession  of  such  mental  qualities  as  are  necessary  in  grap- 
pling with  college  work.  What  these  qualities  really  are,  and 
how  we  can  detect  them,  or  their  germs,  in  youths  of  17,  is  the 
greatest  problem  ahead  of  us.  I  have  read  new  plan  papers  in 
Mathematics  in  both  years  since  the  plan  has  been  adopted,  and 
have  tried  particularly  to  estimate  each  candidate's  possession  of 
such  qualities,  good  and  bad,  as  a  Mathematics  paper  should  in- 
dicate, and  I  have  been  surprised  by  the  vividness  of  the  impres- 
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sion  that  I  was  able  to  conjure  up  from  each  book.  Whether  or 
not  these  impressions  were  accurate  as  well  as  vivid,  remains  to 
be  seen. 

The  question  of  flexibility  in  these  examinations  is  a  question 
of  skill  in  reading  and  especially  in  setting  them,  and  these  are,  I 
believe,  the  two  most  difficult  arts  which  a  teacher  has  to  prac- 
tise. Fortunately  one's  proficiency  in  them  can  be  greatly  im- 
proved both  by  experience  and  by  earnest  study  of  the  problems 
involved. 

There  is,  however,  one  element  of  inflexibility  in  connection 
with  these  examinations  which  I  personally  am  inclined  to  regret. 
Since  Latin 'is  a  prescribed  subject  for  all  A.  B.  candidates,  and 
since  all  four  examinations  must  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
high  school  year,  it  follows  inevitably  that  advanced  Latin  is  a 
prescribed  subject  for  A.  B.  men  under  the  new  plan.  This  is 
not  the  case  under  the  old  plan  as  at  present  administered,  and 
apparently  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  candidates  for 
whom  an  advanced  modern  language,  advanced  mathematics,  or 
a  second  science  would  be  a  better  fourth  year  subject  than 
advanced  Latin.  Even  four  years  of  Latin  is,  however,  less  than 
is  required  for  the  A.  B.  degree  by  many  other  'New  England  col- 
leges, in  which  Freshman  Latin  is  a  prescribed  subject;  and, 
furthermore,  the  fourth  year  of  the  ordinary  school  course  in 
Latin  is  unquestionably  by  far  the  best  year  as  regards  apprecia- 
tion and  cultural  value;  and  so  the  implied  prescription  of  ad- 
vanced Latin  is  by  no  means  indefensible. 

And  finally  we  come  to  the  decision  that  has  to  be  made  in  each 
admission  case.  Shall  the  candidate  be  admitted  clear,  or  shall 
he  be  rejected  altogether,  there  being  no  conditioned  admissions 
under  the  neAv  plan  ?  Here  is  where  the  new  plan  is  at  its  best, 
because  it  is  most  flexible.  The  Committee  on  Admission  is  spe- 
cifically instructed  to  view  the  candidate's  record,  not  as  a  collec- 
tion of  individual  marks,  but  ^'as  a  whole,"  and  to  determine 
whether  in  their  judgment  he  is  fit  to  do  college  work.  Our  in- 
terpretation of  what  is  included  in  his  "record"  is  very  broad. 
There  are  the  results  of  his  four  examinations,  the  reports  on 
which  are  not  merely  by  grades,  but  also  in  writing,  each  reader 
giving  a  brief  but  in  general  very  helpful  statement  of  where  and 
why  each  book  is  strong  or  weak.     There   are  also  his  grades 
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through  four  years  of  school  work.  There  is  also  a  confidential 
statement  from  the  headmaster  as  to  the  candidate's  ability  and 
character.  Such  an  opinion  is  asked  for,  as  a  matter  of  routine, 
in  every  case,  and  is  almost  always  given.  The  information  that 
we  get  in  this  way  is  often  very  valuable,  and  plays  a  large  part  in 
influencing  our  decision  in  doubtful  cases.  If  any  of  you  are 
headmasters  or  teachers  of  boys  who  propose  to  enter  Harvard, 
I  hope  you  will  realize  how  much  we  appreciate  these  statements 
and  such  letters  as  are  sent  by  others  than  headmasters,  and  that 
you  will  do  even  more  in  the  future  than  in  the  past  to  cooperate 
with  us  in  this  way.  And  finally  the  chairman  occasionally  in- 
terviews, or  more  often  is  interviewed  by,  a  candidate  whose  case 
is  a  difficult  one  to  decide,  and  thus  gets  a  brief  but  useful  chance 
to  form  his  own.  judgment  of  the  boy's  character.  All  these  things 
we  try  to  take  into  account  in  deciding  every  line  case.  The  com- 
bination is,  I  believe,  more  effective  than  is  any  other  admission 
system  with  which  I  am  familiar. 

In  closing,  may  I  add  a  word  about  the  new  plan  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  college,  although  this  has,  perhaps,  no  direct 
bearing  on  the  question  under  discussion.  As  far  as  Harvard 
College  is  concerned,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  new 
plan  is  working  well.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  put  us  in  better 
touch  with  the  public  high  schools.  During  the  last  two  years  we 
have  admitted  237  men  by  the  new  plan,  of  whom  eighty  per  cent, 
have  come  from  public  high  schools,  as  distinguished  from  private 
or  endowed  schools.  In  no  year  has  the  percentage  of  old  plan  ad- 
missions from  public  schools  exceeded  50.  The  great  difference 
between  these  figures  is  undoubtedly  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
no  one  of  our  main  feeders  has  as  yet  made  any  considerable  use 
of  the  new  plan.  When  they\  do  begin  to  use  it  for  a  majority 
of  their  candidates,  the  figure  for  the  new  plan  will  be  nearer  the 
present  figure  for  the  old  plan.  But  that  this  accounts  for  only  a 
part  of  the  difference,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1911  boys 
were  sent  to  Harvard  under  the  new  plan  by  13  schools  that  had 
never  before  had  contact  with  us,  and  in  1912  by  25  such  schools. 
Of  these  38  ''new  schools",  29  were  public  high  schools,  2  were 
state  normal  schools,  and  only  7  were  private  or  endowed  schools 
in  the  ordinary  sense. 

In  the  second  place,  it  has  reduced  the  number  of  men  who  are 
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trying  to  do  college  work  with  a  burden  of  entrance  conditions 
hanging  over  them.  In  1910,  48%  of  those  admitted  had  such 
conditions  and  this  was  a  new  low-record  for  the  college.  In 
1912,  only  34%  of  those  admitted  were  thus  handicapped. 

And  finally,  it  has  given  us  an  unusually  fine  group  of  Fresh- 
men. To  test  this  we  recently  examined  all  the  mid-year  grades 
received  during  the  last  two  years  by  old  and  by  new  plan  Fresh- 
men. Of  the  4957  grades  received  by  old  plan  men,  24.5%  were 
honor  grades  (A  or  B)  and  30.1%  were  unsatisfactory  grades 
(D  or  E).  Of  the  1133  grades  received  by  new  plan  men,  43.3% 
were  honor  grades,  and  only  12.8%  were  unsatisfactory.  Fur- 
thermore, although  79  men  who  actually  entered  Harvard  in  1911 
after  being  admitted  under  the  new  plan,  constituted  only  13.3% 
of  the  class,  they  won  25%  of  the  scholarships  awarded  to  the 
class  on  the  ground  of  academic  distinction,  including  33%  of 
the  scholarships  of  the  "first  group."  And  finally,  although  only 
10%  of  those  admitted  by  the  old  plan  in  these  two  years,  had 
mid-year  records  with  no  D's  or  E's,  and  with  not  more  than  one 
0,  28%  of  those  admitted  by  the  new  plan  had  such  records. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  new  plan  men  of  future  years 
can  maintain  so  brilliant  a  record,  for  the  pioneers  in  any  great 
experiment  are  always  picked  men,  but  it  is  certain  that  Har- 
vard's experience  with  the  new  plan  in  these  first  two  years  has 
been  thoroughly  satisfactory. 


The  Eye  and  the  Printed  Page 
I.   The  Eye  Movements  in  Reading 

Peofessor  Guy  Montrose  Whipple,  Cornell  University. 

|3iiHiMimoimmiiiit|0MPLAINT  is  sometimes  made  that  the  psycholo- 
i  f^  I  gist  tries  to  say  in  as  hard  a  way  as  possible  things 
I  l^  I  that  everybody  knows  about  already,  yet  this 
I  I    occasion  compels  me  to  forget  the  rule  of  my  call- 

IsiiiiiimiiiamiiHiiiiicI  i^^gj  ^^^  I  ^^^}  ^^7  ^^  say  as  simply  as  possible  a 
I  I    number  of  things  that  most  people  do  not  know 

I  I    about. 

*"" '°""""""^*       Because,  then,  most  persons  have  quite  erroneous 

notions  of  what  their  eyes  do  in  reading,  and  because  the  experi- 
mental study  of  this  problem  is  necessarily  somewhat  technical 
and  complex,  I  must  apologize  for  what  may  seem  like  a  meticu- 
lous style  of  address,  and  beg  your  attention  to  the  methods  that 
have  been  followed  and  the  chief  results  that  have  been  obtained 
in  this  field. 

In  the  first  place,  notice,  if  you  please,  that  we  are  ordinarily 
quite  unconscious  of  the  movements  of  our  eyes,  save  when  these 
movements  are  rather  wide  (when,  indeed,  we  may  feel  the  pull 
of  the  muscles)  or  when  we  infer  them  indirectly  from  change  in 
the  objects  seen.  Thus,  we  know  that  we  cannot  read  an  ordi- 
nary line  of  print  without  moving  our  eyes  in  some  fashion  along 
the  lines,  but  introspection  tells  us  little  more  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  movement. 

It  was  for  this  reason,  I  suppose,  that  despite  the  many  scien- 
tific treatises  on  psychology  and  on  vision,  no  one  prior  to  1879 
ever  mentioned  the  fact  that  eye  movement  is  not  continuous,  but 
discontinuous.  It  was  a  French  man  of  science,  Professor  Javal 
of  the  University  of  Paris,  who  called  attention  to  this  fact,  and 
who,  in  company  with  Lamare,  conducted  by  simple  methods  a 
number  of  studies  of  eye  movement  from  which  he  concluded 
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that  the  eye  moved  over  the  line  in  a  series  of  jerks  interrupted  by 
pauses,  and  that  no  reading  was  done  save  during  the  pauses.  By 
attaching  a  microphone  to  the  eye-lid  he  could  hear  the  faint 
rustling  sound  made  by  the  friction  of  the  cornea  upon  the  lid, 
and  he  estimated  that  the  pauses  came  about  once  every  ten  letters. 
He  also  believed,  from  experiments  in  reading  lines  cut  in  two 
horizontally,  that  the  upper  part  of  the  line  was  more  important 
than  the  lower  part,  and  that  the  point  at  which  the  reader's  gaze 
was  directed,  that  is,  the  fixation-point,  was  slightly  above  the 
middle  of  the  horizontal  line  of  letters  and  that  it  did  not  waver 
above  or  below  the  line  itself — inferences  which,  as  will  be  shown 
in  a  moment,  have  not  been  fully  substantiated  by  later  and  more 
careful  experimentation. 

In  1891,  Landolt,  a  pupil  of  Javal,  published  results  obtained 
by  watching  the  movements  of  the  eye  in  a  mirror.  He  was  able 
to  show  that  more  fixations  were  needed  in  reading  a  foreign 
language  or  numbers  or  lists  of  proper  nouns  or  disconnected 
words  in  general.  Although  he  was  obliged  to  ask  his  readers  to 
proceed  slowly,  he  concluded  that  1.55  words  were  read  on  the 
average  at  each  fixation. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  first  attempts  were  made,  though 
then  unsuccessfully,  to  attach  recording  apparatus  directly  to  the 
cornea  of  the  eye.  Seven  years  later,  in  1898,  Professor  Dela- 
barre,  of  Brown  University,  succeeded  in  improving  this  method 
and  secured  tracings  of  eye  movements,  though  not  of  movements 
in  reading. 

Delabarre's  idea  was  then  carried  farther  by  Huey,  who,  in  the 
course  of  important  experiments  on  the  psychology  and  physiology 
of  reading  carried  on  at  Clark  University,  attached  a  very,  light 
plaster  of  Paris  cup  directly  to  the  cornea  and  recorded  the  eye 
movements  by  a  system  of  light  levers,  which  were  also  conjoined 
to  suitable  electrical  devices  to  provide  a  measurement,*  in  very 
small  fractions  of  a  second,  of  the  time  consumed  by  the  eye  in  the 
movements  of  reading.  The  results  obtained  by  Huey  which  are 
of  direct  importance  for  us  are  the  following:  (1)  In  reading  rela- 
tively long  lines  of  magazines,  like  the  American  Journal  of 
Psychology,  the  average  number  of  fixations  is  about  4.5  per  line ; 
(2)  Doubling  the  distance  from  the  eye  to  the  page  does  not 
affect  the  number  of  fixations;   (3)  Minor  modifications  in  the 
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size  of  type  do  not  affect  the  number  of  fixations;  (4)  The  dura- 
tion of  the  reading  pauses,  though  extremely  variable,  averages 
about  0.19  second;  (5)  Fast  reading  entails  fewer  and  shorter 
pauses,  but  not  faster  movements;  (6)  A  short  line,  e.  g.,  about 
60  mm.,  makes  possible  fewer  pauses,  relatively,  so  that  more  is 
read  within  the  single  pause;  ^(7)  The  movements  forward,  *.  e., 
from  left  to  right,  are  quite  constant  at  .042  to  .048  sec;  (8) 
The  movements  of  return,  i.  e.,  from  the  right  end  of  one  line 
to  the  left  end  of  the  next  line,  are  quite  constant  at  .051  to  .058 
sec.  These  last  two  generalizations  have  been  found,  however,  to 
l>e  incorrect:  the  times  reported  are  evidently  too  long,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  the  mechanical  interference  caused  by  the  apparatus  in 
the  movements  of  the  eye  was  really  an  appreciable  factor  in  the 
-experiment. 

In  the  meantime,  Erdmann  and  Dodge  published  in  1908  the 
results  of  extended  experiments  upon  the  psychology  of  reading 
conducted  at  the  University  of  Halle,  Germany.  Their  observa- 
tions of  eye  movement  were  secured  for  the  most  part  by  the 
method  of  direct  observation,  and  were  such  as  to  warrant  the 
following  conclusions:  (1)  The  number  of  pauses  for  reading 
is  fairly  constant  for  the  same  reader  using  the  same  material, 
but  is  affected  decidedly  by  length  of  line,  by  difficulty  of  material 
read  and  by  the  personal  equation  of  the  reader;  (2)  The  first 
fixation  is  not  at  the  extreme  left  end  of  the  line,  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  this  end,  while  the  last  fixation,  similarly,  is  often 
not  at  the  extreme  right  end,  but  a  short  distance  from  that  end ; 

(3)  The  fixations  seem  to  be  on  words  and  usually  on  the  middle 
of  a  word  (a  conclusion  not  borne  out  by  later  experimentation)  ; 

(4)  Of  the  entire  time  spent  in  reading,  from  12-13  to  23-24  is 
devoted  to  the  pauses,  the  remainder  to  the  eye  movement;  (5) 
It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  anything  is  perceived  during  the 
movement. 

Shortly  after  this,  from  1900  on,  Professor  Dodge  developed  at 
Wesleyan  University  a  new  and  superior  method  of  recording  and 
measuring  eye  movements  in  reading.  This  device  consisted  in 
illuminating  the  cornea  of  the  eye  by  an  actinically  powerful 
beam  of  light  and  in  photographing  the  moving  cornea  through 
a  narrow  slit  upon  a  very  sensitive  photographic  plate,  arranged 
to  fall  vertically  at  a  constant  and  controllable  speed.     This  device 
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entails  no  inconvenience  to  the  reader,  permits  of  extreme  precision 
and  enables  the  exact  direction  of  the  gaze  to  be  subsequently 
located  upon  the  printed  page  to  within  an  error  of  one  small  let- 
ter. With  it  Dodge  was  able,  among  other  things,  to  measure  the 
speed  of  the  forward  movements  and  of  the  return  movements,  and 
to  demonstrate  that  the  former  averaged  only  23,  and  the  latter 
only  40  thousandths  of  a  second. 

Dodge's  photographic  method  was  employed  by  W.  F.  Dear- 
born in  work  on  reading  conducted  at  Columbia  University.  His^ 
results,  published  in  1906,  afford  the  most  recent  and  authori- 
tative statements  now  available  upon  the  work  done  by  the  eye 
muscles  in  the  process  of  reading,  and  upon  these  results  I  have 
largely  drawn  in  compiling  the  following  conclusions: 

(1)  The  speed  of  forward  movements  determined  by  Dodge  is 
confirmed:  they  are  then  nearly  twice  as  fast  as  Huey  reported, 
and  it  follows  that  no  reading  is  done,  or  could  be  done,  during 
these  movements. 

(2)  The  duration  of  the  fixation  pauses  is,  roughly  speaking,, 
around  one-fifth  second:  thus,  in  reading  a  newspaper  column, 
four  readers  averaged  161,  216,  255  and  402  thousandths  of  a 
second,  respectively.  The  duration  is  different  then,  with  differ- 
ent readers  and  is  found  to  play  an  important  part  in  conditionings 
their  speed  of  reading.  When  the  same  reader  is  able  to  reduce 
the  number  of  pauses,  the  duration  of  each  pause  tends  to  increase^ 
but  relatively  there  is  a  saving  of  time. 

(3)  For  a  line  96.5  mm.  long,  there  were  on  the  average  7.45 
fixations,  so  that  1.6  words  were  read  per  fixation. 

(4)  Fixation  is-  not  absolute  and  constant,  but  only  approxi- 
mate ;  in  other  words,  the  eye  often  makes  slow  gradual  changes  of 
position  during  a  fixation. 

(5)  Likewise,  fixation  is  not  extremely  precise  with  regard  to 
the  position  vertically  along  the  line ;  it  is  not,  as  Javal  thought, 
confined  to  a  straight  line  between  the  middle  and  top  of  the  small 
letters,  but  wavers  slightly  up  and  down,  and  these  inaccuracies 
increase,  seemingly,  when  the  line  is  long,  the  type  small  or  the 
leading  too  narrow. 

(6)  Again,  the  forward  jerks  may  be  interrupted  by  backward 
movements,  regressive  movements,  or  refixations.  These  retrace- 
ments  are  most  common  at  the  beginning  of  a  line  and  in  the  first 
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few  lines  of  a  passage,  so  that  they  indicate  a  preliminary  diffi- 
culty in  locating  the  left-hand  margin,  which  is  later  on  overcome 
as  the  eye  gets  habituated  to  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  the 
printing  before  it.  It  follows  that  the  practice  of  breaking  up 
the  left-hand  margin  of  the  printing,  as  is  so  frequently  done  in 
primers  and  readers,  is  injurious,  because  it  presents  an  unneces- 
sary obstacle  to  the  work  of  the  eye.  There  are  also  occasional 
movements  of  refixation  which  seem  to  be  due  to  the  eye  having 
run  forward  too  rapidly  for  the  assimilation  of  meaning. 

(7)  The  first  and  last  fixations  do  generally  fall  within 
the  edges  of  the  printed  page,  but  this  varies  somewhat  with  the 
reader  and  with  the  particular  character  of  the  words  lying  at 
either  end  of  the  line. 

(8)  Fixation  is  not,  as  previously  supposed,  in  the  middle  of 
words,  but  may  be  in  practically  any  place  within  a  word,  or  in 
the  spacing  between  words,  nor  does  it  fall  more  frequently  in 
the  first  than  in  the  last  part  of  a  sentence.  The  precise  spot  at 
which  the  gaze  is  directed  is,  then,  indifferent,  as  it  is  merely  the 
middle  of  an  area  of  clear  vision. 

(9)  It  is  possible,  however,  to  show  certain  factors  that  deter- 
mine the  fixating  of  a  given  area.  Thus,  short  connective  and  non- 
substantive words,  prepositional  phrases  and  relative  clauses 
make  the  greatest  demands  on  apperception,  so  that  lines  having 
many  such  phrases  or  words  demand  a  large  number  of  pauses. 
This  is  because  these  terms  are  not  regularly  associated  into  larger 
phrase  units  and  must  be  separately  attended  to,  unless  the  con- 
text makes  the  reader  prepared  or  expectant  for  a  particular  col- 
location. Again,  for  some  readers,  the  typography  of  the  line 
may  condition  the  precise  location  of  fixation:  capitals,  dashes, 
punctuation  marks,  the  so-called  'dominating'  letters — all  tend  to 
'hold  up'  the  eye. 

(10)  Fixation  pauses  are  more  frequent  than  is  needed  for  clear 
seeing  of  the  stretches  read,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  re- 
main the  same  in  number  when  the  print  is  removed  to  a  double 
distance  from  the  eye.  Moreover,  the  recent  work  of  Dockeray 
(1910)  has  shown  that  the  span  of  clear  vision  with  10-point  type 
at  35  cm.  distance  is  20  to  22  mm.  on  either  side  of  the  fixation- 
point,  or  a  matter  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in  all,  a  distance  much 
longer  than  the  forward  eye  movement. 
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(11)  As  might  be  expected  from  what  has  just  been  said,  it  is 
possible  to  be  at  least  vaguely  conscious  while  reading  one  line  of 
the  material  lying  in  the  succeeding  lines. 

(12)  There  appears  to  be  a  tendency  for  eye-movements  to  fall 
into  rhythms,  as  shown,  for  instance,  by  the  reading  of  six  suc- 
/Cessive  lines  with  four  fixations  each.  Dearborn  is  inclined  to 
"lay  much  stress  on  this  point.  He  believes  that  these  ^^short  lived 
'motor  habits"  are  formed  more  easily  by  fast  readers,  more  easily 
when  the  lines  are  short  and  when  their  length  is  uniform  and  the 
margins  not  too  broken.  When  these  rhythmic  movements  appear, 
they  usually"  involve  also  a  special  manner  of  distributing  time 
*o  the  pauses,  viz :  a  comparatively  long  initial  pause,  followed  by 
two  or  more  short  ones  of  decreasing  length  and  concluded  by  a 
somewhat  longer  pause  near  the  right  end  of  the  line. 

(13)  Dearborn  recorded  the  eye  movements  of  three  children 
about  10  years  of  age  and  declares  that  the  chief  difficulties  of  eye 
movement  seem  to  have  been  conquered  at  that  time.  However, 
my  own  feeling  is  that  his  data  do  not  warrant  the  assertion,  for 
ihe  children  made  many  more  and  longer  fixations  than  adults, 
accompanied  by  decided  uncertainty  of  movement, — refixations, 
over-shooting  of  the  line,  etc. 

(14)  The  ultimate  decision  as  to  optimal  length  of  line  depends 
on  numerous  factors  of  which  eye  movement  is  but  one.  When  the 
line  is  shortened,  pauses  seem  to  be  decreased  in  duration,  even 
though  they  sometimes  increase  in  frequency.  Again,  short  lines 
favor  the  development  of  habits  of  rhythmic  eye  movement.  Once 
-more,  the  material  seen  vaguely  in  lines  below  that  read  is  more 
.closely  connected  with  the  material  in  attention  when  the  lines 
are  short  than  when  they  are  long.  Huey  inclines  to  favor  a  line 
..of  60  mm..  Dearborn  a  line  of  75  to  85  mm.,  or  about  one-third 
longer  than  the  ordinary  newspaper  line.  In  this  matter  most 
primers  and  readers  are  again  grievous  sinners,  for  their  lines  are 
often  longer  than  those  of  ordinary  books,  reaching,  indeed,  120 
mm.  or  more.  The  length  also  shifts  from  book  to  book,  or  even 
from  page  to  page. 

(15)  Fatigue  causes  a  slower  rate  of  reading  and  a  gradual 
decrease  in  the  velocity  of  eye  movements. 

(16)  The  problem  of  speed  may  be  approached  by  comparing 
the  performances  of  fast  and  slow  readers.     Tests  show  that  an 
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individual  who  reads  a  given  style  of  material  rapidly  will  read 
any  material  at  a  relatively  rapid  rate,  so  that  speed  is  more 
a  function  of  the  personal  equation  than  of  kind  of  material  read. 
Actual  differences,  even  in  persons  of  like  station  and  calling, 
are  extreme;  thus,  of  30  persons,  all  interested  in  university 
work,  the  slowest  read  3.4  and  the  fastest  11.5  words  per  second  in 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Fast  readers  drop  more  readily  into  rhythmic 
eye  movement,  make  fewer  and  shorter  pauses,  and  distribute 
their  time  differently,  as  they  make  a  longer  initial  fixation  and 
cut  time  in  the  last  half  of  the  line  primarily. 

I  do  not  myself  feel  sure  that  these  peculiarities  of  eye  move- 
ment in  fast  readers  are  in  any  way  an  explanation  of  their  su- 
perior speed,  but  am  inclined  to  consider  them  as  mostly  an  ex- 
pression or  symptom  of  higher  speed  of  assimilation.  Certain 
experiments  that  I  have  been  conducting  in  the  Educational  Lab- 
oratory at  Cornell  University  seem  to  show  that  speed  in  articu- 
lation, in  silent  reading,  in  assimilition,  in  talking  and  in  general 
thinking  tend  to  be  inter-correlated.  Upon  this  problem  further 
tests  are  contemplated.  It  is  planned  also  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  problem  of  skimming,  and  I  venture  to  suggest  here^ 
though  the  matter  is  not  directly  related  to  the  topic  of  my  ad- 
dress, that  the  tendency  of  early  instruction  in  the  schools,  with 
its  insistence  on  careful  reading,  reading  much  aloud,  etc.,  tends 
to  develop  a  habit  of  plodding  in  reading  which  is  inimical,  to  a 
certain  extent  at  least,  to  the  formation  of  a  valuable  capacity  for 
quick  skimming  of  material  that  is  not  read  for  the  sake  of  its 
style  or  diction,  but  merely  for  the  quick  securing  of  certain  de- 
sired information. 


II.     The  Right  Way  to  Read* 

Thomas  H.  Beiggs,   Teachers  College^ 
Columbia  University. 

^]iiiiiiiiiiiiaiin "itf  ANY  people  in  school  do  not  know  how  to  read, 

j  I    but  do  not  realize  they  do  not  know  how.     Several 

I  jV/l  I  years  ago,  for  instance,  a  number  of  children  who 
I     *▼*      I   had  completed  the  grammar  school  were  asked  what 

laiiiiiniiiiiQ iiiHiitl   they  had  been  given  in  their  reading  class,  how  they 

i  I    had  been  taught,  and  what  criticism  they  had  had  on 

I  I    their  reading.    These  are  some  of  the  answers  which 

^mlmmammm^,  ^^^^  handed  in:  ^'Kead  carefully'^ ;  "Hold  the  book 
in  the  left  hand";  "Kead  loudly";  "Note  your  punctuation"; 
"Stand  straight  " ;  but  they  recorded  no  definite  criticism  con- 
cerning the  content.  Another  question  was:  "What  is  your  idea 
as  to  what  the  reading  lessons  were  for  ?"  One  answer  was :  "To 
learn  to  pronounce" ;  another,  "To  help  us  in  reading  before  peo- 
ple." Here  are  two  more :  "I  thought  it  was  to  learn  us  to  use  bet- 
ter language,"  and  "Just  to  pass  away  the  time."  To  continue, 
tests  have  been  given  to  see  if  pupils  can  correct  certain  faulty 
definitions,  one  of  which  was : — "Heading  is  getting  the  sound  of 
words  from  saying  them."  In  a  normal  school  only  four  criticized 
the  definition  as  inadequate  in  that  it  did  not  concern  meaning. 
Everyone  has  had  the  experience  of  reading  without  knowing  what 
he  has  read.  There  seems  to  be  a  satisfaction  in  motions.  Stu- 
dents go  through  the  motions  and  say  that  they  have  read,  when 
they  often  have  no  conception  of  what  they  have  read  and  are 
satisfied  with  the  result. 

In  considering  the  question  of  how  we  should  read  my  first  task 
is  to  decide  "What  is  reading?"  I  must  take  into  account  the 
various  kinds  of  reading  that  one  does.  First  there  is  the  news- 
paper. I  pause  in  reading  it  when  a  name  attracts  me.  I  read 
hurriedly  the  local  articles.  I  do  not  care  for  the  style.  Again 
perhaps  I  read  something  that  I  need  to  know  all  about,  and  here 

♦This  is   an  abstract   of  the   address   by  Mr.   Briggs,   made  from  notes   taken 
at  the  time. 
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I  read  critically.  In  reading  certain  magazines  I  am  interested  in 
the  general  facts,  not  particularly  in  the  style.  But  when  T 
come  to  read  Thackeray  and  George  Eliot,  I  do  think  of  style. 
I  practice  these  kinds  of  reading  and  a  half  dozen  others,  all  of 
which  are  in  the  field  of  silent  reading.  As  an  example  of  oral 
reading,  I  think  of  the  time  when  I  was  in  college  and  read  psy- 
chology to  a  friend  to  help  him  through  the  course.  He  passed  it, 
but  from  all  that  reading  I  carried  away  not  one  fact.  I  have  a 
friend,  a  woman,  who  learned  French  while  doing  her  housework. 
Her  pronunciation  is  very  poor,  for  she  pronounces  the  words 
just  as  they  look  to  English  eyes;  but  she  can  read  a  French  novel 
and  get  the  meaning  almost  as  readily  as  from  an  English  one. 
Getting  the  meaning  is  the  essential  thing  in  reading  of  any  kind. 

To  come  to  a  point,  once  after  I  had  gathered  thirteen  or  four- 
teen species  of  reading,  I  tried  to  make  a  definition.  I  could  only 
answer  the  question  "What  is  reading?"  by  drawing  a  line  ver- 
tically— putting  on  the  one  side  oral  reading,  and  on  the  other, 
silent.  Then  I  drew  another  line — a  horizontal  line.  Above,  I 
put  literary  and  below,  non-literary.  In  these  four  kinds  of  read- . 
ing  there  are  different  aims,  one  more  complex  than  another ;  and 
the  processes  themselves  are  not  the  same.  The  question  arises, 
then,  which  of  these  four  different  kinds  do  we  use  most  of  the 
time  ?  Very  seldom  do  we  read  orally.  What  kind  of  reading  do 
we  have  in  the  class  room?  There  the  time  is  spent  chiefly  in 
teaching  oral  reading.  How  should  we  read  non-literary  material  ? 
People  move  their  lips  often  in  doing  this,  but  it  is  possible  to 
subordinate  largely  the  motor  processes.  Pupils  ought  to  be  given 
a  great  deal  of  absorbing  literature,  for  the  matter  should  be  in- 
teresting in  order  to  drag  the  eyes  on,  and  thus  establish  good 
motor  habits.  We  cannot,  however,  make  rapid  readers  out  of 
very  slow  readers,  but  relative  improvement  is  possible;  that  is, 
a  faster  reader  may  be  made  out  of  a  slow  one. 

How  should  we  read?  (1).  As  reading  is  essentially  silent, 
the  teacher  should  learn  to  teach  silent  reading.  The  effort  should 
be  made  to  eliminate  unnecessary  motions  of  the  vocal  organs. 
(2).  Every  kind  of  reading  that  we  assign  in  school  should  have 
a  specific  motive.  If  a  pupil  were  taught  to  go  to  a  certain  piece 
of  print  to  get  facts,  or  something  of  that  kind,  he  would  be  taught 
the  kind  of  reaflino-  that  he  needs  in  actual  life.  (3).  Speed  and 
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retentiveness  should  be  sought.  One  should  try  to  increase  speed 
in  reading.  There  is  an  excellent  article  in  the  Atlantic  for  1902, 
on  "Pace  in  Reading",  showing  how  the  pace  should  be  governed 
by  the  content.  Under  the  topic  of  speed  and  retentiveness,  sev- 
eral experiments  have  been  made  which  show  that  when  reading 
at  our  optimum  speed,  we  are  reading  faster  than  ordinary.  In 
experiments  that  I  have  made,  I  find  that  those  who  read  rapidly 
remember  better.  I  found  a  student  who,  in  reading  "Silas  Mar- 
ner",  read  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  pages  an  hour;  another  one 
who  read  sixteen.  I  gave  a  test  of  ten  questions.  The  first  student 
could  answer  every  question,  and  the  second  could  not  answer  any 
of  them.  If  reading  means  getting  the  thought  from  the  printed 
page,  then  only  one  of  the  students  had  read  at  all.  Besides  va- 
riations in  pace,  skimming  and  skipping  ought  to  be  faced  squarely. 
We  do  it  anyway;  we  do  it,  for  instance,  when  we  consult  the 
encyclopedia.  If  we  do  that,  why  don't  we  as  teachers  give  the 
pupils  some  systematic  training  as  to  how  they  ought  to  find  the 
cream  or  the  firm  footing.  (4).  I^ext  is  the  organization  of  facts. 
How  many  young  children  finish  an  ordinary  chapter  of  History 
with  the  main  facts  organized  ?  If  it  did  not  seem  like  imperti- 
nence, I  would  ask  how  many  of  us  can  do  that  ?  We  ought  to  have 
and  we  ought  to  train  children  to  have  the  habits  of  organizing 
the  facts  worth  retaining.  I  have  a  habit  of  jotting  doAvn  the 
questions  that  the  article  I  am  reading  ought  to  answer.  If  I 
have  read  this  article  well,  I  ought  to  be  able  to  answer  them ;  if 
not,  I  ought  to  go  back  and  read  the  article  over  again.  Often 
just  ttirning  the  pages  serves  to  fix  matter  in  the  mind.  A  sum- 
mary is  a  good  thing,  and  an  organized  topical  outline  is  a  good 
thing,  for  the  organization  of  facts. 

How  did  you  learn  to  do  these  things  in  reading?  Probably 
not  in  school,  and  yet  why  don't  we  teach  them  ?  In  primers  the 
authors  are  very  careful,  usually,  in  their  method.  When  you 
get  into  the  upper  grade  books,  you  find  that  almost  all  enter 
the  claim  that  they  should  be  used  because  they  contain  literature. 
Literature  should  be  taught,  but  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  take 
the  place  of  another  and  even  more  important  subject.  Visit  an 
ordinary  class  and  you  will  find  oral  reading  done  in  an  elocu- 
tionary manner.  Why  don't  we  have  some  systematic  training 
for  thought-getting,  for  rapidity,  for  retentiveness,  for  organiza- 
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tion  of  material  ?  These  things  are  necessary  for  assimilation. 
Two  freshmen  confessed  that  they  never  liked  to  read  essays  be- 
fore they  were  made  to  find  out  what  an  essay  as  a  whole  meant 
and  how  it  affected  them.  Good  reading  enforces  the  necessity  of 
hooking  up  new  facts  with  what  you  already  have.  It  is  probable 
in  reading  over  a  book  for  us  to  find  a  wealth  of  material  there  not 
dreamed  of.  We  ought,  moreover,  to  have  some  specific  problem 
before  us,  and  we  ought  to  have  some  friend  to  whom  we  can  go 
and  with  whom  we  can  talk  over  our  experiences.  In  college 
there  was  a  group  of  three  or  four  of  us  who  used  to  meet  and 
talk  over  things  we  had  read.  One  read  in  Chemistry,  and  I 
read  in  English.  Each  would  tell  what  he  had  read  and  thereby 
fix  the  matter  in  his  memory.  We  ought  to  carry  away  the  best 
of  what  we  read  out  into  life. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  there  is  obviously  no  one  right 
way  to  read;  instead,  there  are  many  right  ways,  each  one  de- 
pendent on  an  immediate  purpose.  One  should  not  read  poetry 
as  one  reads  proof,  nor  the  dictionary  as  one  reads  Dickens.  Most 
of  the  attention  of  teachers  in  reading  classes  is  now  given  to  that 
important  phase,  oral  expression  of  literature ;  little  is  done,  either 
in  the  grades  or  in  the  high  school,  to  train  boys  and  girls  to  read, 
silently  and  for  specific  purposes,  non-literary  material.  Such 
training  should  be  begun  early  in  the  grades  and  continued  sys- 
tematically through  the  high  school  course.  It  should  seek  pri- 
marily speed  and  accuracy  in  thought-getting;  the  establishment 
of  a  habit  of  recognizing  the  specific  aim  of  each  particular  task 
in  reading;  "good-will,  concentration,  and  the  habit  of  despatch," 
and  the  organization,  assimilation,  and  application  of  facts  se- 
cured.  Along  with  this  training  in  silent  reading  there  should 
be  courses  in  literature  and  its  expression  through  the  voice.  The 
fact  that  the  two  subjects,  for  such  they  may  be  termed,  are 
assigned  to  the  same  period  in  school  often  is  harmful  to  both 
of  them. 


III.     How  Students  Actually  Read 

By  Harky  Lymak  Koopman,  Libeaeiai^,  Beowit  University. 


♦3miiiiHiiiDiiimiiiiiir4;p  a  graduate  of  a  generation  ago  were  to  re-enter 
I  I    the   university,    he   would   find   that   a    series   of 

I         I  I    bewildering   changes   had   taken   place   in    almost 

1*1    every  phase  of  its  work.     In  the  place  of  the  old 
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rigid  curriculum,  there  would  be  set  before  him  an 


I       •  I    array  of  electives,  from  which  he  would  be  puzzled 

i  i    to  choose,  and,  as  a  result  of  which,  he  would  find 

«i>iiiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiii c*   ^jjg  boundaries  between  the  classes  in  great  part 

broken  down.  The  daily  recitations  have  largely  given  place  to 
quizzes,  tests,  and  other  examinations,  and  the  familiar  text- 
books, on  which  the  recitations  were  based,  have  been  supplanted 
by  lectures  and  by  an  elaborate  system  of  required  reading.  So 
important  is  this  last  development  that  he  would  find  it  a  matter 
to  be  reckoned  with  in  selecting  his  courses,  and  one  that  would 
have  a  great  effect  upon  his  standing.  The  student  who  chooses 
several  courses,  each  of  which  makes  a  stiff  reading  requirement, 
is  in  an  altogether  different  situation  as  regards  time  from  one 
who  has  little  or  no  required  reading.  Since  this  element 
has  become  so  important,  it  behooves  the  student,  as  it  never  did 
before,  to  learn  the  mechanics  of  reading,  and  it  is  this  relatively 
new  and  unrecognized  situation  that  gives  peculiar  fitness  to  a 
discussion  within  college  walls  of  the  eye  and  the  printed  page. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  methods  that  the  college  student 
is  actually  applying  in  his  use  of  books,  in  order  to  find  how  far 
they  may  be  faulty,  and,  if  so,  how  to  correct  them;  also  if  any 
unfavorable  conditions  are  imposed  upon  him  by  his  teachers, 
and  how  these  may  be  improved.  We  have  therefore  to  consider 
the  student's  reading  from  his  own  point  of  view — how  he  can 
get  the  most  benefit  from  it,  and  then  as  a  requirement — ^whether 
it  is  right  in  character  and  quantity.  To  do  this  conclusively 
would  require  a  long  investigation.  The  present  paper  is  based 
upon  the  replies  received  from  a  number  of  students  who  were 
interviewed  by  circular  and  orally,  and  on  my  own  observation 
of  the  work  done  in  a  college  reading  room. 
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But  first  a  word  as  to  the  process  of  reading.  The  eye,  of 
course,  does  not  see.  The  seeing  is  done  by  the  mind  through  the 
brain,  and  the  road  from  the  eye  to  the  brain  is  not  even  a  direct 
one.  Apparently  the  message  from  the  eye  is  carried  first  to  the 
motor  centers,  then  to  the  auditory  centers,  and  last  to  the 
thought  centers,  where  its  meaning  is  interpreted.  That  is,  we 
look  at  a  printed  word,  unconsciously  pronounce  it,  unconsciously 
hear  the  sound  of  it,  and  from  this  sound  gather  its  meaning. 
Those  who  are  just  learning  to  read  actually  pronounce  the  words 
and  so  actually  hear  their  sound.  In  the  case  of  trained  readers, 
these  intermediate  processes  go  on  with  varying  degrees  of  dis- 
tinctness from  half  consciousness  to  practical  unconsciousness. 
Any  attention  to  them  inevitably  slows  up  the  reading;  therefore 
they  should  be  minimized  if  we  would  read  fast ;  yet  they  furnish 
additional  bonds  by  which  the  memory  can  hold  what  is  read,  and 
for  certain  classes  of  literature  are  necessary  to  full  appreciation. 
Another  important  group  of  associations  is  connected  with  the  eye 
itself,  in  vizualizing  or  seeing  pictures  of  what  is  described ;  and 
another  with  thought,  in  the  various  ideas  started  up  by  the 
meaning  of  the  passages  read.  These  classes  also  have  a  bearing 
upon  memory  and  the  speed  of  reading;  but  they  open  up  so  vast 
a  field  that  they  must  be  omitted  from  the  present  consideration. 

Most  of  those  whom  I  questioned  were  good  students,  and  fast 
readers;  one  said  that  he  read  through  "Jude  the  Obscure"  one 
evening  while  waiting  for  supper;  only  two  rated  their  reading 
as  slow ;  all  but  one  of  these  two  are  conscious  of  more  than  mere 
eye-reading;  but  there  is  quite  a  range  in  their  consciousness  or 
use  of  associations.  One  is  conscious  of  distinct  auditory  but  not 
motor  associations;  this  was  in  reading  poetry,  history,  or  any 
required  reading,  or  any  article  which  it  was  particularly  desired 
to  remember.  Another  notices  associations  in  reading  poetry. 
An  engineer  of  literary  tastes,  who  classes  himself  as  a  reader  of 
moderate  speed,  writes  that  if  he  wishes  merely  to  get  the  sub- 
stance of  an  article,  he  simply  uses  vision;  but,  if  he  is  reading 
poetry,  or  doing  a  piece  of  hard  reading  on  a  technical  subject, 
he  cultivates  auditory  associations  to  make  the  article  clearer; 
of  course  he  is  at  the  same  time  reinforcing  his  memory.  One 
writes  that  after  reading  only  a  few  pages  in  a  foreign  language, 
French,  for  instance,  he  is  conscious  of  a  curious  sensation,  like 
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a  far-away  toothache,  such  as  he  would  expect  to  feel  after  reading 
the  same  pages  aloud.  Another  says  that  because  of  much  type- 
writing he  sometimes  finds  himself  mentally  fingering  out  words 
as  if  on  a  keyboard,  placing  their  letters  subconsciously. 

More  or  less  conscious  effort  to  attain  skill  in  reading  appears 
to  have  been  made  by  those  whom  I  interviewed.  One  tries  to 
read  accurately  as  well  as  quickly;  another  practices  the  art 
of  skimming  a  page  to  get  the  thought  without  reading  every 
word;  another  practices  reading  very  rapidly  and  then  trying  to 
recall  as  much  as  possible.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  discover 
in  some  one  a  peculiar  trick  or  knack  of  reading.  The  nearest 
to  this  that  I  found  was  one  student's  habit  of  emphasizing  or 
selecting  the  most  important  sentence  or  phrase  in  each  paragraph. 

It  may  be  proper,  even  under  the  limitations  of  my  subject, 
to  give  a  few  hints  in  regard  to  suppressing  or  cultivating  associa- 
tions in  reading.  If  an  ear-and-voice-reader  seeks  to  overcome  his 
auditory  and  motor  associations,  the  first  thing  for  him  to  do  is 
to  shut  his  lips  and  force  his  associations  of  speech  and  hearing 
to  go  on  "up  in  his  head"  as  the  phrase  is.  He  should  practice  on 
non-literary  material,  which  does  not  invite  such  associations, 
and  he  should  also  try  to  read  so  fast  as  to  outstrip  his  troublesome 
accompaniments.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  an  eye-reader  wishes  to 
acquire  motor  and  auditory  associations,  his  case  is  simpler.  His 
cue  is  to  open  his  lips,  and,  whenever  possible,  to  read  aloud.  He 
should  practice  upon  the  most  sonorous  types  of  literature,  and 
should  endeavor  to  hear  literature  well  read,  and  then  should  read 
it  over  silently  to  himself,  trying  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  reader 
and  to  reproduce  it  without  using  his  muscles.  The  complete 
solution  of  the  problem  lies  in  learning  how  to  do  each  process 
well  and  to  use  each  at  will,  as  if  there  Avere  no  other. 

As  regards  college  assignments  for  reading,  there  is  a  wide 
range  of  opinion.  One  student,  exceptional  both  in  ability  and 
singleness  of  studious  aim,  when  asked  if  he  was  generally  able 
to  complete  satisfactorily  his  required  reading,  replied  that  he 
always  could  when  he  wanted  to,  adding  that  in  literary  courses 
he  was  helped  by  the  fact  that  he  was  reading  works  with  which 
he  was  already  acquainted.  In  such  a  case  it  need  not  surprise 
us  that  the  college  requirements  are  not  felt  as  a  bar  to  general 
reading.     Another   student  replied  that  to  do   all  his  required 
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reading  satisfactorily  would  mean  that  he  should  do  nothing  else. 
A  more  widely  representative  answer  was  that  the  writer  gener- 
ally had  to  hurry  through  his  assigned  reading.  Another,  while 
able  to  do  the  work,  regrets  that  he  was  unable  to  follow  up  in- 
teresting points.  Two  students  reply  emphatically  that  required 
reading  stands  in  the  way  of  general  reading.  When  asked  whether 
the  subject  makes  an  important  difference  as  to  the  amount  that 
can  be  read,  the  exceptional  student  already  quoted  made  a  very 
important  distinction  in  asserting  that  the  subject  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  but  the  style  everything.  If  my  hearers  will  men- 
tally contrast  the  opposite  styles  in  treating  the  same  subject, 
employed  by  Herbert  Spencer  and  Lester  F.  Ward,  for  instance, 
they  will  realize  the  justice  of  this  distinction.  One  might  read 
German  and  English  equally  well,  but  would  read  German  much 
more  slowly  and  with  greater  weariness,  owing  to  the  periodic 
structure  of  its  sentences.  Another  student  has  never  noticed  any 
difference  between  subjects.  Another  replies:  "I  can  read  more 
literature  than  history,  more  history  than  philosophy,  in  the  same 
amount  of  time.''  Another  reads  literature,  particularly  fiction, 
much  more  rapidly  than  philosophy,  but  makes  an  interesting 
exception  in  the  case  of  poetry. 

I  tried  to  get  an  expression  as  to  whether  the  students  were 
satisfied  with  the  character  of  the  assignments.  The  most  signifi- 
cant reply  was :  "If  breadth  is  the  aim,  reading  assignments  should 
not  be  shortened;  if  thoroughness  is  the  aim,  they  should  be." 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  most  students  who  faithfully  do 
their  assigned  reading  are  prevented  by  its  amount  from  doing 
most  of  the  miscellaneous  cultural  reading  that  every  college 
graduate  should  have  done.  Some  are  inclined  to  prefer  the  re- 
quirements as  substituting  directed  reading  for  desultory.  It  is 
of  course  true  that  most  students,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  find 
more  agreeable  if  not  more  profitable  ways  of  spending  their  time 
than  in  general  reading ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  the 
devoted  student  finds  in  his  required  reading  a  full  equivalent  of 
the  reading  that  he  would  otherwise  have  done.  It  is  certainly 
significant  that  only  half  our  students  at  Brown  ever  take  a  book 
out  of  the  library. 

Some  students  frankly  confess  that  they  look  upon  their 
assigned  reading  rather  as  a  series  of  opportunities  laid  up  for 
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after  life  than  as  so  many  stints  to  be  actually  performed  at  the 
moment.  This  raises  the  delicate  question  how  far  our  reading 
requirements  are  generally  evaded.  There  is  no  doubt  very  suc- 
cessful dodging  on  the  part  of  some.  If  we  may  trust  the  talk 
of  the  campus,  it  is  not  unheard-of  for  a  boy  never  to  do  any  of 
his  required  reading,  but  to  get  another  to  tell  him  the  substance 
of  the  various  books,  with  the  result  that  the  listener  takes  a  high 
rank  in  the  course,  while  his  informant  barely  passes.  Apart  from 
the  student's  interest  in  a  course,  much  of  his  faithfulness  in 
doing  the  required  reading  depends  upon  the  character  of  the 
assignment,  some  professors  making  a  requirement  that  the  aver- 
age student  can  readily  fulfill,  while  others  apparently  do  not 
-expect  their  requirement  to  be  taken  at  its  face  value.  I  have 
heard  of  a  professor  systematically  putting  out  twice  as  great  an 
assignment  as  he  reckoned  on  getting  read,  in  the  belief  that  by 
this  means  half  of  it  would  get  read.  My  own  fear  in  such  a  case 
would  be  that  the  whole  would  get  half  read.  Where  a  choice  of 
books  is  given,  the  student  as  a  rule,  picks  out  the  shortest  book, 
and  if  it  contains  a  full  table  of  contents,  or  an  elaborate  sum- 
mary, as  in  Anna  Garlin  Spencer's  recent  volume,  "Woman's 
Share  in  Social  Culture",  he  is  suited  so  much  the  better.  It  is 
only  too  hard  to  indoctrinate  the  average  student  with  a  passable 
amount  of  knowledge  in  any  college  subject,  and  therefore  the 
professor's  zeal  is  readily  understood  when  he  extends  his  reading 
requirement  to  the  limit.  But  an  excessive  requirement  has  two 
bad  moral  effects:  it  practically  forces  the  average  student  to 
shirk  what  he  is  told  is  his  duty,  and  it  commits  an  injustice 
against  the  conscientious  student,  most  commonly  a  girl,  who  is 
tempted  to  risk  present  health  and  future  usefulness  in  the  effort 
to  live  up  to  the  requirement.  In  a  neighboring  women's  college 
-a  girl  confessed  to  the  librarian  that  she  had  to  read  five  hundred 
«olid  pages  a  week,  in  addition  to  her  class-room  work. 

But  our  discussion  would  not  be  complete  if  we  confined  it  to 
a  question  of  mere  quantity.  There  is  clearly  a  discipline  in 
cursory  reading;  but  there  is  a  far  higher  discipline  in  appre- 
ciative reading,  which  becomes  more  and  more  necessary  as  the 
book  to  be  read  approaches  the  level  of  great  literature.  A  stu- 
dent can  sit  down,  and  in  a  certain  number  of  hours  read  through 
Tennyson's  "In  Memoriam" ;  but  how  much  good  has  the  reading 
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done  him  ?  He  has  read  the  poem  intellectually ;  he  has  stood  be- 
fore a  painting,  color-blind.  Kow,  a  photograph  of  a  painting 
may  mean  a  great  deal,  and  so  may  a  summary  reading  of  a  great 
poem;  but  each  has,  after  all,  missed  the  main  point.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  we  are  here  pressing  against  the  limits  of  teaching 
itself,  especially  of  the  kind  that  must  give  a  frequent  account  of 
its  product  through  quizzes  and  examinations ;  for,  when  these  are 
introduced,  the  requirement  and  not  the  attainment  focuses  the 
student's  attention.  So  far  as  his  required  reading  in  literature 
may  tend  to  confuse  the  student  as  to  the  distinction  between  cur- 
sory and  appreciative  reading,  or,  on  a  lower  level,  between  ex- 
tensive and  intensive  reading,  so  far  it  calls  for  correction.  When 
it  chances  that  required  reading  in  college  breeds  a  distaste  for 
reading,  the  temporary  gain  is  surely  bought  too  dear;  and,  if 
we  may  trust  the  students'  language,  such  a  distaste  not  only 
occurs,  but  sometimes  attains  to  the  degree  of  hate.  You  all 
remember  Byron's  lines ;  and  surely  Byron,  even  as  a  school-boy, 
would  have  delighted  in  Horace  if  he  had  been  allowed  to : 

"Then  farewell,  Horace ;  whom  I  hated  so, 
ITot  for  thy  faults,  but  mine ;  it  is  a  curse 
To  understand,  not  feel  thy  lyric  Aow, 
To  comprehend,  but  never  love  thy  verse." 

"Heading  maketh  a  full  man,"  says  Bacon ;  but  it  should  be  a 
divine  fulness  that  brings  no  respite  from  hunger;  and  this 
hunger  it  is  the  business  of  the  college  to  promote. 

In  forming  our  conclusions,  we  should  remember  that  the  pur- 
pose of  required  reading  is  to  supplement  lectures  or  text  books 
with  additional  or  fuller  details,  discussions,  or  texts,  and  to  in- 
dicate at  least  the  secondary  sources  of  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. Its  books,  therefore,  serve  as  a  selected  bibliography.  On 
this  count  it  may  well  be  that  far  more  books  than  those  required 
might  profitably  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  student;  but 
it  is  a  real  injustice  to  other  readers  if  many  volumes  are  for  a 
long  time  withheld  from  circulation.  The  idea  of  book  reserva- 
tion should  rather  be  an  irreducible  minimum.  There  might  be 
set  out  in  addition  other  approved  books  that  would  be  allowed  to 
circulate,  and  this  would  perhaps  prove  the  happy  solution  of  the 
conflicting  claims  of  the  professor,  the  class  and  the  general  reader. 
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We  have  reviewed  what  is  involved  in  the  art  of  reading  and 
have  briefly  considered  how  it  may  be  acquired  or  perfected.  We 
have  seen  that  many  students  in  college  attain  to  a  high  degree  of 
skill  in  this  art,  instinctively  applying  the  appropriate  method  to 
different  classes  of  reading.  For  most  students  their  assignments 
constitute  their  principal  reading.  This  work  they  do  on  the 
whole,  under  pressure,  thus  receiving  an  excellent  training  in 
the  use  of  books  for  information,  but  one  that  hardly  fits  them, 
and  possibly  unfits  them,  to  read  with  esthetic  appreciation  and 
enjoyment.  So  far  as  these  results  are  positive  they  are  good, 
and  we  should  seek  to  make  their  benefits  the  possession,  not 
merely  of  an  important  minority,  but  of  the  great  majority  of  our 
students.  They  seem,  however,  to  lack  an  important  element,  and 
whether  the  college  is  to  rest  content  with  this  deficiency  will 
depend  upon  its  interpretation  of  its  mission,  as  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  alone,  or  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  plus  the  infusion 
of  power. 


Collateral  Work  in  Connection  with  the  Study   of  American 
Literature  in  Preparatory  Schools  and  Reading  Clubs 

Maud  E.  Kingsley. 

HI.  THIRD  PERIOD  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

National  Period,  1800— 
(In  three  Divisions). 
1.     The  Age  of  Irving.     1800—1850. 

a.     Study  of  the  Period.     (Use  any  good  text  hoolc.) 
.    b.     Subjects  for  Special  Study. 
(1).     Biographical  Sketches. 
(a).     Washington  Irving, 
(b).     James  Fenimore  Cooper, 
(c).     William  Cullen  Bryant, 
(d).     Edgar   Allan  Poe. 
(2).     Miscellaneous    Subjects   Suggested   by   the   Study  of  the 
Period. 

(a).     The  Period  in  General. 
1^.     Material  _and  Inspiration  for  a  National  Literature. 
2^.     Efforts  of  Browne  to  Establish  a  National  Literature. 
3^.     The  Literary  Output  of  the  Age  of  Irving. 
4^.     The  Great  Orators  of  the  Period. 
5^.    -Contemporary  Literature  in  England. 
6^.     The  Center  of  Literary  Activity  in  the  Age  of  Irving, 
(b).     Washington  Irving. 
1^.     "The  First  Ambassador  of  Letters  sent  by  the  New 

World  to  the  Old." 
21.     The  "Sketch  Book" :  its  Plan,  Atmosphere,  and  Theme. 
31.     Scott's  Influence  Upon  Irving's  Career. 
4^     Humor  and  Whimsicalities  of  the  Knickerbocker  His- 
tory of  New  York.    Immediate  Effect  Produced  by  its 
Publication.     Permanent  Effect. 
51.     Traditions  and  Customs  of  Old  New  York  as  Set  Forth 

in  the  Knickerbocker  History. 
6^     Irving's  Burial.    Poems  Written  in  Honor  of  the  Event 
71.     All  That  is  Implied  by  the  Title— The  Addison  of 
American  Literature. 
(c).     James  Fenimore  Cooper. 
1^.     Leatherstocking  Tales.    Their  Atmosphere  and  Theme. 
2^.     Cooper's  Debt  to  his  Environment. 
3^     Natty  Bumpo  as  a  Type  of  the  Frontiersman.  A  Char- 
acter Sketch.     The  Place  of  the  Frontiersman  in  the 
Civilization  of  the  New  World. 
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41. 


The  Settlement  of  the  New  World  as  Described  in  the 

"Leatherstocking  Tales". 

The  American  Indian  as  drawn  by  Cooper. 

Cooper's  Sea  Stories. 

Cooper  as  a  Literary  Artist. 

Cooper  as  a  Creator  of  Character. 

William  Cullen  Bryant. 

^"Bryant's  Poetry  is  Toetry  locked  in  its  own  land'.'* 

Bryant  a  Distinctively  American  Poet, 

"Thanatopsis".     Its  Meaning,  Theme,  and  Argument. 

Compare  "Thanatopsis",  the  poem  of  Bryant's  youth, 

and  "Waiting  by  the  G-ate",  the  poem  of  Bryant's  old 

age. 

Bryant — the  Poet  of  a  New  World. 

Bryant's  ISTattire  Poems. 

Significance  of  the  Title,  "The  American  Wordsworth.'' 

Bryant's  Excellences  and  Limitations. 

Blank  Verse  in  English  Poetry.    Bryant's  Use  of  Blank 

Verse. 

Poems  Written  for  Bryant's  Seventieth  Birthday. 
Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

Poe's  Inheritance  and  Environment   Contrasted  with 

the  Inheritance  and  Environment  of  his  Distinguished 

Contemporaries. 

Poe's  Erratic  Genius.    Tragedy  of  his  Career. 

Poe's  Originality  and  Genius  Contrasted  with  the  Or- 
iginality and  Genius  of  Other  American  Poets. 

Poe  as  a  Poet.    As  a  Prose  Writer. 

Eeview  and  Criticism  of  the  "Eaven"  by  Distinguished 

Critics. 

America's  Estimate  of  Poe's  Poetry  in  the  First  Half 

of  the  Nineteenth  Century.    Today. 

Poe's  Eelation  to  his  Era  and  to  the  Conditions  Amid 

Which  He  Lived. 
Miscellaneous  Subjects. 

History  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home." 

Story  of  the  "Culprit  Fay." 

Poetry  of  Nathaniel  P.  Willis. 

William  Gilmore  Simms.    Value  of  His  Work. 

Stephen  Foster  and  His  Songs. 
c.    Eeference  Books. 

(1).     Godwin's  Life  of  Bryant. 

Poe's  Place  in  American  Literature — Mabie. 
Stedman's  Poets  of  America — Bryant. 
Woodberry's  Life  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
Pierre  Irving's  Life  and  Letters  of  Irving. 


51. 
61. 
71. 
81. 
(d). 
11. 
21. 
31. 
41. 


51. 
61. 
71. 
81. 
91. 

101. 
(e). 
11. 


21. 
31. 

41. 
51. 

61. 

71. 

(f). 
11 
21 
31 

■  41 
51 


(2) 
(3). 
(4). 
(5). 
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(6).     "American    Men    of  Letters"    Series — James    Fenimore 

Cooper ;  Washington  Irving. 
(7).     Poe's  "Literati":  William  Ciillen  Bryant. 
(8).     Biographical  Sketches  in   (1)   Encyclopaedia  Britannica; 

(2)  Warner's  Library  of  the  World's  Best  Literature. 

d.  For  Heading  and  Stiidv. 

(1).     "Eip  Van  Winkle"   and  "Legend  of   Sleepy  Hollows- 
Irving. 

(2).     Westminster  Abbey  from  Irving's  Sketch  Boole. 

(3).     Knickerbocker  History  of  New  York,  Book  III.,  chapters 
1  and  3. 

(4).     Irving's  Alhambra — The  Court  of  Lions. 

(5).     Bryant's  Thanatopsis,  Waiting  By  the  Gate,  Sella. 

(6).     Poe's  Raven,  Ulalume,  Descent  into  the  Maelstrom,  The 
Gold  Bug. 

(7).     Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

(8).     Cooper's  Pilot — Death  of  Long  Tom  Coffin. 

(9).     Cooper's  Spy — Selected  Chapters. 

(10).  Miscellaneous  Poems  of  the  Period: — Warren's  Address  to 
the  American  Soldiers  at  the  Battle  of  BunTcer  Hill; 
Drake's  American  Flag;  Wood  worth's  Old  Oaken 
Bucket;  Moore's  'Twas  the  Night  Before  Christmas. 

e.  For  the  Note  Book. 

(1).  Names  to  Eemember: — Geoffrey  Crayon,  Ichabod  Crane, 
N.  P.  Willis,  Sunnyside,  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  Eip 
Van  Winkle,  Joseph  Rodman  Drake,  Wouter  Van 
Twiller,  Noah  Webster,  Gunpowder,  Natty  Bumpo, 
Jared  Sparks,  William  H.  Prescott,  Audubon,  Mosquito 
War,  Harvey  Birch,  Fitz  Greene  Halleck,  Payne,  Brace- 
bridge  Hall,  Leatherstocking. 
(2).     Topics  for  Discussion. 

(a).  "The  Strongest  among  Irving's  several  titles  to  our 
praise." 

(b).     Sources  of  Irving's  Sketches. 

(c).     Thanatopsis — a  Pagan  Poem. 

(d).     America's  attitude  towards  Poe  unjust. 

(e).     Poe  "our  most  individual  minstrel". 

(f).     Cooper's  characters  a  permanent  addition  to  Literature. 

(g).     "Cooper  gave  permanent  ideality  to  the  Indian  type." 

(h).  Period  of  Romanticism  in  America — Poe  its  best  ex- 
ponent. 

(i).  "The  breath  of  the  early  American  world  was  in  Bryant's 
poetry;  the  new  life  of  the  land  filled  the  scene  of 
Cooper;  Irving  gave  legend  to  the  landscape,  trans- 
formed rudeness  with  humor  and  brought  elements  of 
picturesqueness  into  play." — Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

In  response  to  an  invitation  of  the  Committee  on  School  Enquiry 
of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  City  of  IN'ew  York, 
Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus  of  Harvard  University,  assisted  by  a 
corps  of  specialists,  began  and  concluded  a  very  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  condition  and  methods  of  the  New  York  public  schools, 
lasting  from  June  1st,  1911,  to  July  1st,  1912.  The  following  ex- 
perts were  each  assigned  a  special  field  of  work  and  the  results  were 
formulated  by  the  committee  as  a  whole: 

Professor  Hanus,  in  charge  of  the  educational  aspects  of  school 
inquiry. 

Frank  P.  Bachman,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Edward  C.  Elliott,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Frank  M.  McMurry,  Professor  of  Elementary  Education,  Teachers 
College,   Columbia  University. 

Jesse  D.  Burks,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Eesearch, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Herman  Schneider,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati,  0. 

Frank  W.  Ballou,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  University  of 
Cincinnati. 

Ernest  C.  Moore,  Professor  of  Education,  Yale  University. 

Calvin  0.  Davis,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  University  of 
Michigan,  and  Inspector  of  High  Schools.     . 

Frank  V.  Thompson,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Henry  H.  Goddard,  Director  Department  of  Psychological  Ee- 
search, New  Jersey  Training  School  for  Feeble  Minded  Boys  and 
Girls. 

Stuart  A.  Courtis,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Mathe- 
matics, Detroit  (Mich.)  Home  and  Day  School. 

The  inquiry  concerns  the  schools  maintained  by  a  population  of 
about  5,000,000.  In  1910-11  there  were  497  elementary  schools;  3 
training  schools  for  teachers;  2  day  vocational  schools;  3  truant 
schools;  20  night  schools  and  high  school  departments,  together  with  16 
evening  high  schools,  2  evening  trad<^  schools  and  101  evening  ele- 
mentary schools.  The  Board  of  Education  consists  of  46  members  and 
the  schools  are  also  under  the  general  oversight  of  46  local  school 
boards.  The  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  year  named 
was  003,455. 
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We  wish  to  give  our  readers  a  little  insight  into  the  spirit  and 
methods  of  this  investigation;  and  for  this  purpose  we  quote  from 
the  report  of  Professor  Hanus  to  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry, 
etc.: 

"The  plan  adopted  and  approved",  he  says,  "was  based  upon  the 
following  principles : 

1.  The  scope  of  the  inquiry  as  a  whole,  and  in  its  details,  must  be 
restricted  to  what  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  can  be  accomplished  in 
the  time  and  with  the  staff  at  our  disposal. 

2.  Within  the  limits  thus  set  we  should  endeavor  to  obtain  as. 
satisfactory  answers  as  possible  to  the  following  questions : 

a.  What  instruction  does  the  public  school  system  of  New  York 
City  provide,  and  is  this  instruction  commensurate  with  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  city  in  respect  to  (1)  scope;  (2)  quality;  (3) 
adjustment  to  individual  needs;  (4)  adjustment  to  social  (including 
vocational)  needs? 

b.  (1)  Do  the  technical  administration  and  supervision  show  pro- 
fessional insight  and  helpful  leadership  within  and  without  the  school 
system?  (2)  Do  they  actively  encourage  and  promote  the  professional 
growth  and  practical  eflficiency  of  the  teaching  force  ? 

c.  Is  the  admission  of  competent  and  otherwise  satisfactory  new 
members  of  the  teaching  and  supervisory  staff  properly  safeguarded? 

d.  Are  the  general  organization  and  administration  of  the  school 
system  such  as  to  promote  the  satisfactory  discharge  of  the  city's 
educational  responsibilities  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  local 
school  boards? 

e.  Further,  and  in  general :  (1)  Do  initiative  and  cooperation  under 
leadership,  or  do  their  opposites — passive  conformity  to  instructions 
from  above  on  the  part  of  teachers,  bureaucratic  and  chiefly  authori- 
tative control  by  the  supervisory  staff,  and  purely  authoritative  or 
arbitrary  general  direction  and  control  by  the  Board  of  Education — 
prevail  throughout  the  school  system?  (2)  Is  self-examination 
habitual  throughout  the  school  system,  and  are  the  results  of  educa- 
tional experience  so  gathered  and  used  as  to  become  effective  guides 
for  future  effort?  (3)  Is  there  satisfactory  provision  for  disinterested 
and  adequate  appraisal  of  results  achieved,  including  experimental 
tests,  to  confirm  or  refute  educational  opinion  within  and  without  the 
school  system? 

As  stated  in  the  introduction  to  the  report,  the  purpose  of  the  in- 
quiry was  constructive  throughout.  We  have  not  failed  to  appreciate 
the  merits  of  the  school  system,  and  they  are  many;  but  since  our 
chief  purpose  was  constructive  criticism,  we  have  devoted  ourselves 
more  particularly  to  such  defects  as  we  have  been  able  to  point  out, 
and  to  suggestions  and  recommendations  for  removing  or  minimizing 
them.  ^         '^\ 

The  method  of  the  inquiry  has  been  statistical,  inspectorial  (per- 
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sonal  inspection  by  members  of  the  staff),  comparative  (comparisons 
of  New  York  City's  schools  and  school  system  with  those  of  other 
cities),  and  experimental  so  far  as  reliable  experimental  or  scientific 
methods  are  available  in  education  and  could  be  employed;  and  we 
have  made  much  use  of  conferences  with  officials  and  members  of  the 
teaching  and  supervisory  staif. 

This  method  throughout  aimed  to  ascertain  the  facts  we  needed 
for  the  purpose  in  hand,  and  to  verify  the  facts  and  conclusions 
based  on  them  so  far  as  our  time  and  opportunity  permitted.  We 
have  been  particularly  careful  not  to  make  statements  unsupported 
by  facts  where  facts  were  needed;  and  we  consistently  objected,  in 
spite  of  considerable  pressure  from  without  during  the  first  months 
of  the  inquiry,  to  issue  statements  of  findings,  because  we  had  not 
yet  done  all  we  could  to  assure  ourselves  of  their  validity.  Moreover, 
we  had  no  interest  in  setting  forth  defects  in  the  school  system  until 
we  were  ready  to  make  the  constructive  suggestions  that  we  aimed  at, 
and  such  suggestions  (recommendations)  could  only  be  ready  near 
or  at  the  end  of  our  work. 

Our  method  also  aimed  at  the  cooperation  of  officers  of  the  Board 
of  Education  and  of  the  supervisory  and  teaching  force  in  getting 
facts  and  in  reaching  and  verifying  conclusions;  and,  as  stated  in 
the  introduction  to  the  report,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  say  that  the  atti- 
tude of  the  entire  staff  was,  throughout  the  period  of  the  inquiry, 
courteous,  responsive,  and  helpful.  We  sought  this  cooperation  not 
only  because  we  needed  the  help  of  the  Department  of  Education  dn 
getting  the  facts  we  needed,  but  also  because  we  desired  to  interest 
them  in  our  inquiries.  On  the  basis  of  their  cooperation  in  pointing 
out  existing  defects  in  the  school  system,  we  hoped  to  stimulate  fur- 
ther investigation  within  the  school  system  itself,  to  interest  all 
concerned  in  recommendations  for  improvement,  and  so  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  satisfactory  practical  result  of  our  whole  endeavor. 
Besides,  in  my  opinion,  any  other  procedure  would  not  only  be  futile, 
but  the  procedure  adopted  was  the  natural  procedure,  in  view  of  our 
judicial  attitude  and  constructive  purpose." 


Education  has  no  desire  to  be  drawn  into  any  controversy  over 
the  administration  of  the  school  affairs  of  any  city  or  of  any  part  of 
the  country.  It  does  not  wish  to  pose  as  arbiter  between  the  dis- 
putants in  any  debate  where  good  men  and  able,  differ  in  their  judg- 
ments, because  of  different  view  points  and  personal  relations  to  the 
subject  under  discussion.  It  does  feel,  however,  that  it  is  within  its 
province  to  counsel  kindliness  of  feeling  and  charity  of  judgment  on 
both  sides.  In  this  great  public  interest  of  the  training  of  our  chil- 
dren and  youth  for  citizenship,  there  should  be  the  utmost  freedom, 
frankness  and  gentlemanliness.  Rancor,  sarcasm,  recrimination 
are  as  bootless  and  as  regrettable  in  school  affairs  as  in  church  affairs. 
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There  should  be  no  place  for  them  between  educators,  who  are  all 
working  for  the  common  cause  of  the  establishment  of  principles  and 
the  betterment  of  conditions  in  the  public  schools  of  our  land. 

The  New  York  school  inquiry  has  stirred  up  a  considerable  amount 
of  bad  feeling.  Yet  we  believe  that  in  the  end,  reasonable  and  dis- 
interested persons  who  take  the  pains  to  examine  the  facts  will  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  well  that  this  investigation  should  have 
been  undertaken,  that  able  and  impartial  experts,  the  best  to  be  had — 
were  invited  to  undertake  it  and  did  so;  that  their  methods  were 
just  and  scientific;  and  that  their  findings,  which  were  put  forth 
modestly  and  with  full  explanations  and  reservations,  are  worthy  of 
careful  study  and  consideration.  Any  organization  or  group  of  or- 
ganizations whose  acts  and  methods  cannot  stand  such  an  investiga- 
tion, must  be  open  to  the  suspicion  of  harboring  grave  defects  which 
need  investigation.  Such  an  inquiry  as  the  New  York  inquiry  and  its 
resultant  reports,  cannot  be  set  aside  by  personal  charges,  recrimina- 
tions and  suppressions.  It  must  be  met  fairly,  frankly,  and  with  a 
desire  for  the  ultimate  discovery  of  the  best  solution  of  all  the  prob- 
lems involved.  Facts  are  facts,  and  cannot  be  ignored.  Truth  is 
truth,  and  will  surely  vindicate  itself.  Such  an  inquiry  as  this,  if 
made  in  a  necessarily  more  limited  way  but  in  the  same  spirit,  in  any 
small  town,  say  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston  or  Chicago,  or  in  some 
county  of  New  Hampshire,  would  undoubtedly  reveal  many  condi- 
tions that  are  objectionable,  many  shortcomings  and  positive  evils 
that  should  be  frankly  faced  and  worked  upon  until  they  are  elimi- 
nated. No  doubt,  if  such  critics  arose  and  got  in  their  work  the  local 
vials  of  wrath  would  be  emptied  upon  their  unhappy  heads  with  no 
less  virulence  than  in  the  case  referred  to.  Nevertheless,  this  task 
should  be  done.    The  need  is  there ;  and  sometime  it  must  be  faced. 

In  the  case  of  New  York,  the  interests  are  large  enough  to  have  se- 
cured the  investigation.  The  vials  of  wrath  too,  are  large.  But  the 
experts  who  have  conducted  the  inquiry  are  trained  scientists  who 
are  also  great  enough  to  calmly  bide  their  time.  They  have  sought 
facts,  faced  them,  made  them  known  and  have  suggested  remedies 
where  needed.  The  scientist  is  not  responsible  for  the  facts  he  dis- 
covers.   The  rest  of  the  world  must  adjust  itself  to  them. 


Northampton,  Massachusetts,  rich  in  its  heritage  of  culture  and 
further  fortunate  in  receiving  into  its  midst  annually,  through  the 
agency  of  Smith  College,  several  thousand  bright,  high-minded  young 
people  from  the  best  homes  of  the  country,  is  making  an  experiment 
that  will  be  watched  by  many  with  deepest  interest.  The  city  fathers, 
with  the  aid  of  the  college  faculty,  have  gathered  a  com- 
pany of  talented  actors  and  actresses  from  various  portions  of 
the  United  States,  men  and  women  of  real  character  and 
abilities,   and   have   made   it  possible   for   them   to   take   up   their 
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permanent  abode  in  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and 
producing  upon  the  stage  of  a  permanent  local  theatre,  some  of  the 
best  plays  of  various  kinds.  Admission  is  put  at  popular  figures  and 
the  bill  is  changed  frequently,  thus  putting  within  reach  of  the 
working  people  as  well  as  the  wealthier  classes,  the  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  drama,  the  comedy,  in  fact  all  that  is  good  and  true  in  the 
modern  theatre,  without  the  dangers  and  evils  that  creep  in  where 
the  presentation  is  dominated  by  commercialism.  The  experiment  is 
working  well  thus  far;  and  we  are  told  that  all  parties  concerned  are 
enthusiastic,  especially  the  performers,  who  are  relieved  of  the  neces- 
sity of  travelling  about  from  city  to  city,  and  are  given  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  study  and  perfect  themselves  in  their  sfrt.  This  is  a 
marked  example  of  the  broadening  of  modern  thought  and  standards, 
which  is  intensified  by  the  remembrance  that  it  was  in  this  city  that 
the  famous  Eev.  Jonathan  Edwards  formerly  preached  his  pungent 
doctrines  of  the  fate  of  sinners  in  the  hands  of  an  angry  God,  and 
taught  that  theatrical  performances  and  other  forms  of  worldliness 
were  chief  instrumentalities  of  Satan  for  the  undoing  of  the  saints. 


In  Education  for  June  we  shall  publish  an  interesting  article  on 
the  use  of  Moving  Pictures  in  the  Schools,  by  Master  Emeritus  Henry 
Lincoln  Clapp  of  the  George  Putnam  School,  Boston,  Mass.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  know  what  the  schools  of  the  country 
are  actually  doing  with  the  moving  picture  idea.  We  learn,  through 
the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington,  the  following  particulars  of 
the  situation. 

In  Parsons,  Kansas,  the  school  authorities  have  a  contract  with  the 
manager  of  one  of  the  theatres  by  which,  for  $25  a  month,  he  fur- 
nishes the  theatre,  the  films,  the  machine  and  the  operator  for  two 
Friday  afternoons  in  each  month.  The  films  are  selected  by  the  su- 
perintendent. Among  the  pictures  that  have  been  shown  are  the 
Coming  of  Columbus,  Rip  Van  Winkle,  Spring  Log  Drawing  in 
Maine,  Cutting  California  Redwood,  Manufacture  of  Paper,  Life  and 
Customs  of  the  Winnebago  Indians.  The  children,  accompanied  by 
their  teachers,  go  to  the  theatre  on  Friday  afternoon.  The  week  fol- 
lowing one  of  these  educational  picture  shows,  the  pictures  are  used 
as  topics  for  oral  and  written  discussion  in  the  language,  geography, 
history,  and  literature  classes. 

In  Pueblo,  Colorado,  a  moving-picture  machine  has  been  installed 
in  the  Centennial  High  School  auditorium.  Once  a  week,  if  pos- 
sible, or  at  least  once  in  two  weeks,  a  free  exhibition  of  moving  pic- 
tures on  scientific,  literary,  and  other  educational  topics  is  given.  The 
only  regulation  respecting  attendance  is  that  children  must  come  in 
the  care  of  older  persons. 

Moving  pictures  are  used  in  the  following  cities  and  towns:  In 
California : 
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At  Santa  Barbara.    In  Catholic  schools. 
San  Francisco.    In  Evening  School  for  Foreigners. 
Colorado : 

School  for  Deaf,  to  teach  mining  and  farming. 
Connecticut : 

Sheffield    Scientific    School.      Exhibition   of   "The    Story   of   Pig 
Iron"  was  so  successful  that  authorities  of  school  are  negoti- 
ating with  other  firms  in  scientific  lines. 
Indiana : 
Lake  County  has  moving-picture  machine  for  geographical  study. 
Gary.     Superintendent  Wirt  is  preparing  a  curriculum  by  motion 
pictures. 
Illinois : 

Chicago.    In  Audubon  School. 
Decatur.    School  has  bought  its  own  machine- 
Kentucky  : 

Paducah  High  School.     History  department  has  purchased  a  ma- 
chine and  finds  it  very  useful. 
Kansas : 

Kansas  University  Extension  Department  has  series  of  lessons  in 
morals  for  use  of  Kansas  public  schools. 
Massachusetts : 

Fitchburg.    Motion  pictures  used  to  teach  morals. 
Maryland : 
Annapolis  Naval  Academy  has  been  using  motion-pictures  for  near- 
ly a  year. 
Minnesota : 

University  of  Minnesota  has  purchased  a  motion-picture  camera 
for  the  use  of  Prof.  D.  D.  Ma^Tie.    Most  pictures  will  be  on 
subject  of  domestic  science.     Moving-picture  machines  have 
been  established  in  many  of  the  schools  in  St.  Paul. 
Minneapolis.    Motion  pictures  have  been  introduced  into  the  schools 
to  teach  geography  and  history. 
Missouri : 
Used  by  University  School  of  Engineering  at  Columbia  to  demon- 
strate engineering  processes,  for  example,  to  show  evolution  of 
iron  ore  into  finished  steel  product,  and  to  show  such  works  as 
Panama  Canal. 
K'ew  Jersey : 

Newark  High  School.    Geography. 

Orange.     Motion-picture  equipment  has  been  established  in  every 
school  building. 
New  York : 
Rensselaer.     St.  Johns  Academy  has  a  motion-picture  machine. 

Finds  it  of  use  in  teaching  almost  any  subject. 
West  Point.    Has  been  using  motion  pictures  for  more  than  a  year. 
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Oregon. 

Monmouth  State  Normal  School  uses  motion  pictures  to  supplement 
class-room  work.  Machine  is  fitted  for  slides  or  motion  pic- 
tures and  the  slides  are  owned  by  the  school.  Three  depart- 
ments are  now  prepared  to  use  this  machine — agriculture,  sci- 
ence, and  English. 
Ehode  Island : 

Cranston.    Highland  Park  School  uses  motion  pictures  for  geogra- 
phy and  history. 
Virginia : 

Driver  High  School  uses  motion  pictures  for  geography  and  history. 
Wisconsin : 

Beloit  College  has  an  arrangement  with  motion-picture  house 
whereby  students  see  pictures  several  times  a  month  in  con- 
nection with  lectures  by  the  Dean,  George  A.  Collier. 

Madison.  Extension  division  of  the  Wisconsin  University  desires 
to  establish  a  state  exchange  of  educational  films,  making  them 
available  at  cost  price  to  local  school  authorities,  etc.  An  ap- 
propriation of  $10,000  is  asked  this  year  for  the  purpose. 

Eacine.  Many  schools  in  Eacine  are  equipped  with  either  motion 
pictures  or  stereopticon  machine  which  is  used  in  studies  of 
geography  and  civics. 
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Holland:  Church  vs.  State.  Holland,  which  for  many  years 
has  been  free  from  serious  agitation  over  the  question  of  public  in- 
struction, has  suddenly  become  a  field  of  conflict  in  respect  to  civic 
vs.  clerical  control  of  this  interest.  The  constitution  declares  that 
public  instruction  shall  be  the  constant  object  of  care  on  the  part  of 
the  government  and  that  it  shall  be  regulated  by  law,  with  reserve  of 
due  respect  for  religious  convictions.  By  the  law  of  1806  the  estab- 
lishment of  primary  schools  was  made  obligatory  upon  the  communes 
and  they  were  forbidden  to  subsidize  private  schools;  by  a  law  of 
1889,  the  state  was  authorized  to  subsidize  private  primary  schools,  and 
by  a  law  of  1900  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  buildings  for  private 
schools.  Under  all  circumstances,  however,  it  is  required  that  the 
teachers  of  private  schools  shall  have  secured  a  diploma  and  shall 
furnish  proof  of  good  moral  character.  The  salaries  of  private  school 
teachers  must  not  be  less  than  the  minimum  insured  to  teachers  of 
public  schools.  Recently  clerical  authorities,  both  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant, have  demanded  that  their  schools  shall  have  exactly  the  same 
support  from  public  funds  as  the  schools  established  by  the  civil 
authorities,  and  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  Mr.  Heemskerk, 
who  is  a  Protestant,  has  drawn  up  a  bill  embodying  this  principle, 
and  providing,  farther,  that  where  private  schools  afford  sufficient 
accommodation,  public  authorities  shall  not  establish  any  school.  The 
program  of  measures  now  before  the  Chambers  is  so  overcharged  that 
there  is  little  chance  for  the  bill  to  be  considered  until  after  the 
general  election,  which  takes  place  in  June;  meanwhile,  the  advocates 
of  public  secular  schools  are  working  up  a  vigorous  campaign  against 
the  measure. 

France.  The  revised  programs  for  the  secondary  schools  of  France 
show  that  the  culture  forces  are  gaining  a  little  over  the  utilities.  In 
three  of  the  four  courses  of  instruction  leading  up  to  the  baccalaureate 
diplomas,  Latin  is  required,  and  the  newly  adopted  group  system  gives 
the  professor  chance  to  dwell  longer  on  the  classical  language.  Greek 
also  finds  place  as  an  obligatory  subject  in  a  special  section.  The 
students  themselves  are  aiding  in  the  reaction  by  a  growing  preference 
for  the  Latin  courses,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  last  ten 
years  the  proportion  taking  the  classical  section  has  risen  from  42 
to  53  per  cent. 

A  stringent  order  was  recently  issued  by  the  President  of  France, 
relative  to  the  execution  of  the  law  of  July  29,  1910,  providing  for 
the  annual  examination  of  recruits,  upon  their  arrival  at  camp,  who 
are  not  provided  with  a  certificate  showing  completion  of  primary 
studies,  or  a  diploma  of  secondary  studies. 
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^Recruits  who  fail  in  the  examination  must  attend  the  schools  main- 
tained at  the  respective  camps,  which  are  conducted  according  to 
official  regulations. 

England.  University  Classes  for  Working  Men.  Attention 
has  been  called  in  previous  issues  of  Education  to  the  work  of  "tutor- 
ial classes'^  conducted  under  the  combined  auspices  of  certain  univer- 
sities and  the  Worker's  Educational  Association.  The  question  of 
aid  from  the  Board  of  Education  in  support  of  this  work  having 
arisen,  two  inspectors  were  appointed  by  the  Board  to  investigate  the 
classes  for  the  purpose  of  advising  in  this  matter.  The  report  of  the 
investigation  is  instructive  from  many  points  of  view;  it  gives  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  method  of  the  class  work  and  its  effects,  and  it 
suggests  some  very  interesting  comparisons  between  vital  experience 
and  academic  judgments.  For  instance,  after  considering  the  prepa- 
ration which  regular  students  of  the  universities  receive,  the  report 
says : — 

In  the  classes  which  we  have  inspected,  this  preliminary  edu- 
cation is  for  the  most  part  very  inadequate,  and  the  courses 
themselves,  while  extending  over  three  years,  have  to  be  adapted 
to  the  conditions  of  a  workman's  life,  and  can  therefore  utilize 
only  the  leisure  time  of  hard-worked  men.  The  three  years' 
course  of  continuous  study  is  in  itself  an  entirely  new  experience 
to  the  great  majority  of  those  who  attend  the  classes. 

These  circumstances  necessarily  affect  the  amount  and  character 
of  the  work  achieved.  In  point  of  fact,  to  compare  the  work 
actually  done  in  these  classes  with  that  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
undergraduates  is  a  method  of  doubtful  value.  The  conditions 
differ,  and  the  product  is  in  some  respects  better  and  in  others  not 
so  good.  There  is  more  maturity  of  mind  and  more  grip  of 
reality  behind  many  of  these  papers.  There  is,  as  a  rule,  natur- 
ally, less  of  the  qualities  arising  out  of  a  general  literary  educa- 
tion. If,  however,  the  question  be  put  whether,  so  far  as  they  go, 
and  within  the  limits  of  time  and  available  energy,  the  classes 
are  conducted  in  the  spirit  which  we  have  described,  and  tend 
to  accustom  the  student  to  the  ideal  of  work  familiar  at  a  uni- 
versity, we  can  answer  with  an  unhesitating  affirmative;  and  in 
particular,  the  treatment  both  of  history  and  economics  is  scien- 
tific and  detached  in  character. 

A  London  report: — 

The  London  County  Council  has  just  issued  a  report  on  the  sys- 
tem of  continuation  schools,  which  has  been  developing  under  its 
direction  during  the  last  eight  years.  The  system  includes:  the 
polytechnics  with  27,600  students  in  1911;  technical  institutes  with 
15,390;  schools  of  art,  15,390;  centres  for  instruction  in  science,  art 
and   commercial   business,    31,814   students;   and   ordinary   evening 
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schools,    students    96,630;    total    students,    technical    and    general, 
176,617.    Above  7,000  teachers  are  engaged  for  these  institutions. 

!Mr.  Blair,  the  education  officer  of  the  council,  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  "London  engages  one-quarter  of  all  the  clerks  in  England 
and  Wales.  One-fifth  the  shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom  enters 
the  Port  of  London.  On  the  other  hand,  one-quarter  of  all  the  men 
and  boys  over  fourteen  years  of  age  are  engaged  in  unskilled  employ- 
ments. Only  about  one-third  of  the  children  leaving  the  elementary 
schools,  enter  a  form  of  occupation  which  can  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination  be  called  skilful.'^  The  moral  of  this  statement  is  self- 
evident. 


The  Montessori  System.  The  Federation  des  Instituteurs  main- 
tains an  international  bureau  which  is  a  sort  of  central  clearing  house 
of  current  educational  information,  discussions,  etc.  The  president 
of  the  bureau,  M.  Ch.  Rossignol,  concludes  a  recent  review  of  Montes- 
sori's  work,  "II  metodo  delta  scientifica  pedagogia"  with  the  following 
observation :  "In  fine,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  book  although  it  is  not 
a  treatise  of  scientific  pedagogy,  is  a  remarkable  and  conscientious  at- 
tempt to  give  to  education  a  philosophic  and  social  basis,  to  bring 
it  into  conformity  with  modern  psychology  and  child  study,  in  the 
sense  demanded  by  Herbert  Spencer,  a  half  century  ago." 

Progress  for  Women.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in 
France  has  issued  a  decree  authorizing  full  provision  for  instruction 
in  Latin  in  the  lycees  for  girls.  In  Germany,  the  League  of  Associa- 
tions of  Women  Students  is  demanding  the  admission  of  women  to 
the  position  of  privat-docent   (university  lecturer). 

A.  T.  S. 


Book  Notices 

AN  ENGLISH  CATHEDEAL  JOURNEY.  By  Kate  F.  Kimball.  Map, 
plans,  and  44  full  page  illustrations  from  photographs.  12mo,  flexible 
cloth,  $1.50  net;  limp  leather,  $2.00  net;  postage,  10  cents.  Thomas  Y» 
Crowell  Company. 

One  of  the  most  compact  yet  readable  works  on  English  cathedrals 
ever  issued,  for  travelers  and  for  stay-at-homes.  The  author's  intense 
personal  interest  in  the  subject  led  her  to  make  a  tour  and  thorough 
study  of  these  historic  shrines  during  a  recent  extended  holiday  abroad. 
While  there  are  thirty-seven  bishoprics  in  England,  each  with  its  cathe- 
dral, and  reference  is  here  made  in  a  general  way  to  all  of  them,  the 
eight  largest  or  most  noted  have  been  picked  out  for  special  discussion. 
The  list  of  those  fully  described  comprises  Canterbury,  Eochester,  Lincoln^ 
Durham,  Ely,  Salisbury,  Lichfield,  and  York.  To  Westminster  Abbey, 
though  strictly  merely  "The  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Peter,"  a  chapter 
is  devoted  as  being  probably  the  best-known  of  all  the  religious  edifiees^ 
of  England. 

TEAINING  THE  BOY.  By  William  A.  McKeever,  Professor  of  Philoso- 
phy, Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.  Illustrated.  The  Macmillan 
Company.    Price  $1.50  net. 

Professor  McKeever  is  a  voluminous  and  most  helpful  writer  on  boy 
and  girl  problems.  His  work  is  philosphical  in  the  best  sense  and  withal 
intensely  common  sense  and  practical.  He  has  done  a  great  work 
directly  for  American  boys  and  girls,  and  indirectly  through  his  influence- 
upon  their  parents  to  adopt  sane  methods  in  dealing  with  their  children. 
His  faith  in  the  intrinsic  worth  and  manliness  of  every  boy  is  the  key- 
note of  this  book  and  of  all  his  writings  on  this  subject.  We  wish  all 
the  fathers,  mothers  and  teachers  in  the  land  would  keep  this  volume 
close  beside  their  Bibles  and  read  both  daily. 

A  SOUECE-BOOK  OF  ANCIENT  HISTOEY.  By  George  Willis  Botsf  ord. 
Ph.  D.  Professor  of  History  in  Columbia  University  and  Lillie  Shaw 
Botsf  ord.    The  Macmillan  Company.    Price,  $1.30  net. 

While  intended  especially  to  accompany  Botsford's  "History  of  the 
Ancient  World",  this  book  can  be  used  in  connection  with  any  book  or 
course  in  ancient  history.  It  takes  the  student  back  to  the  fountain- 
head  of  the  stream,  as  it  were,  and  shows  him  the  actors  and  events  them- 
selves, leading  him  to  make  his  own  judgments  and  deductions.  The  raw 
material  is  placed  before  him  and  he  is  given  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
criminate between  what  is  relevant  and  what  irrelevant;  between  facts- 
and  mere  opinions.  It  introduces  a  method  of  studying  history  which 
will  appeal  to  thoughtful  students  and  which  cannot  but  discipline  both 
mind  and  character. 
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THE  GOVERNMENTS  OF  EUEOPE.  By  Frederick  Austin  Ogg,  Ph.  D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  History  in  Simmons  College.  The  Macmillan 
Company.     Price,  $3.00  net. 

Eecent  years  have  witnessed  a  marked  increase  in  the  interest  of 
thoughtful  people  in  the  study  of  the  principles  of  government.  Our  own 
country  has  been  making  a  conspicuous  success  in  broadening  the  world's 
conception  and  deepening  its  conscientious  effort  to  realize  the  fellowship 
of  nations  and  the  common  brotherhood  of  mankind.  This  movement  of 
thought  has  resulted  in  the  making  of  many  books  for  students  in  and 
out  of  the  universities.  The  present  volume  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
and  best  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  examining.  It  gives  clear  working 
descriptions  of  the  governmental  systems  of  western  and  central  Europe 
as  they  have  arisen  and  developed  to  the  present  time.  The  book  is 
adapted  for  use  as  a  college  text  book  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  general 
student  of  politics  and  history. 

ESSENTIALS  IN  EARLY  EUROPEAN  HISTORY.  By  Samuel  Burnett 
Howe,  A.  M.,  Department  of  History,  Plainfield  High  School,  Plainfield, 
N.  J.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    Price,  $1.50. 

This  volume  is  praiseworthy  for  the  virtue  suggested  in  its  name, — 
its  emphasis  on  essentials.  In  line  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  of  Five,  of  the  American  Historical  Association  and  of  the 
New  York  State  Regents'  Syllabus  in  History  the  author  has  made  a  suc- 
cessful effort  to  "mirror  the  customs  and  life  of  the  people,  and  to  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  the  great  economic,  social  and  political  movements 
of  former  times  and  to  trace  their  influence  on  modern  civilization.  The 
volume  includes  a  valuable  list  of  maps,  plans  views  and  illustrations. 

FASSETT'S  BEACON  PRIMER,  with  the  Beacon  Phonetic  Chart.  Ginn 
and  Company,  introduces  children  to  the  mechanics  of  reading. 

It  furnishes  material  that  is  (1)  tested  by  successful  use;  (2)  simple, 
not  elaborate  and  complicated;  (3)  equal  to  its  purpose;  (4)  moderate  in 
price.  This  system  has  solved  already  for  many  teachers  the  great  prob- 
lem, "How  shall  we  start  children  on  the  road  to  reading?"  Doubtless 
it  will  solve  the  same  problem  for  many  others. 

CYR'S  NEW  PRIMER.  12mo.,  cloth,  121  pages,  illustrated  in  color. 
Illustrated  by  Ruth  Mary  Hallock.    Ginn  &  Company.     Price,  30  cents. 

The  "New  Primer,"  with  its  delightful  tots,  its  kittens  and  bees  and 
flowers,  will  make  a  welcome  addition  to  the  author's  charming  collection 
of  school  reading.  The  text  carries  out  the  same  pedagogical  principles 
which  have  made  the  first  Cyr  "Primer"  so  successful  with  the  younger 
classes,  laying  a  firm  foundation  for  intelligent,  expressive  reading.  It  is 
the  object  to  reach  and  develop  his .  soul  by  teaching  him  to  express  — 
not  suppress  —  himself. 
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INTEKCOLLEGIATE  DEBATES.  Edited,  with  an  introduction,  by 
Paul  M.  Pearson,  Professor  of  Public  Speaking-,  Swathwore  Colleg-e.  Cloth. 
Price,  $1.50  postpaid. 

In  this  volume  are  included  all  the  questions  discussed  last  year  in 
intercollegiate  debates.  No  question  discussed  in  an  important  intercolle- 
giate debate  is  omitted. 

The  report  of  each  debate  comprises  a  synopsis  of  all  the  speeches, 
both  affirmative  and  negative;  which  side  won;  and  a  list  of  the  best  ref- 
erences —  and  many  reports  have  a  synopsis  of  the  rebuttal  speeches. 
These  reports  were  prepared  hy  the  debaters  themselves.  A  very  helpful 
book  for  those  interested  in  debate,  or  public  discussion. 

HUMPHREYS'S  DEMOSTHENES  ON  THE  CROWN.  Edited  by  Milton 
W.  Humphreys,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Virginia.  Cloth,  12mo., 
306  pages.     American  Book  Company.     Price,  $1.25. 

The  editor  has  included  in  this  volume  everything  which  the  annual 
teaching  of  Demosthenes's  On  the  Crown  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury has  shown  to  be  needful  or  useful  for  students.  The  introduction 
treats  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Demosthenes,  his  position  as  an  orator, 
his  style  and  eloquence,  and  in  particular  of  the  events  relating  to  the 
suit  against  him  that  led  up  to  his  oration.  The  notes,  which  are  quite 
extensive,  consist  chiefly  of  elucidations  of  historical  and  political  refer- 
ences which  are  so  frequent  in  this  great  oration,  brief  comments  on  the 
characters  and  motives  of  Demosthenes,  Aeschines,  and  others,  many 
syntactical  comparisons  with  other  great  writings  of  Greek  literature, 
and  occasional  translations  of  difficult  passages  or  words.  All  critical 
discussions  are  relegated  to  the  appendix,  which  also  contains  a  brief 
historical  summary  of  the  events  of  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  with  special 
emphasis  on  Philip's  relations  with  Greece. 

THE  GOLDEN  WORD  BOOK.  A  school  reader.  By  E.  Hershey  Sweatt, 
Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  George  Hodges,  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  and  Edward  Lawrence 
Stevens,  Ph.  D.,  L.  H.  D.      The  Macmillan  Company.    Price,  55  cents,  net. 

The  Golden  Rule  Series,  to  which  this  volume  belongs  embodies  a  graded 
system  of  instruction  in  morals.  The  method  is  to  impart  the  instruction 
and  create  the  impression  by  indirection.  Engaging  fairy  tales,  folk  lore 
stories,  legends,  parables,  stories  of  real  life,  historical  incidents,  etc., 
present  in  concrete  form,  situations  wherein  moral  choices  are  made  and 
ethical  principles  demonstrated.  The  volume  here  noticed  will  give 
welcome  aid  to  teachers  who  are  perplexed  as  to  how  to  handle  this  im- 
portant problem.     The  idea  of  the  series  is  thoroughly  admirable. 

THE  DAWN  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY  IN  EUROPE.  By  William  L. 
Nida,  New  York.     The  Macmillan  Co.     Price  80  cents  net. 

The  author  of  this  valuable  and  interesting  book  is  Supt.  of  Schools, 
River  Forest,  Illinois,  and  is  the  author  of  "The  Story  of  Illinois  and  its 
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People,"  etc.  In  these  367  pages  he  has  "squeezed  the  history  of  twenty- 
centuries  into  one  short  text",  and  done  the  work  admirably.  He  has 
succeeded  wonderfully  well.  It  is  condensed,  but  clear,  fresh,  vivid  and 
exceedingly  interesting.  It  is  a  happy  condensation  of  scores  of  pon- 
derous histories.  It  is  the  ripened  fruit  of  teaching  along  these  lines  by 
himself  and  several  other  succssful  teachers  near  Chicago.  The  text  has 
been  tried  out  fully  on  sixth  grade  pupils.  Happy,  say  we,  are  the  pujiils 
who  have  such  a  wide  awake  teacher  and  such  a  helpful,  informing  text. 
The  book  is  fully  and  admirably  illustrated. 

OUK  NEIGHBORS,  THE  JAPANESE.  By  Joseph  King  Goodrich.  With 
sixteen  illustrations  from  photographs.  Chicago.  F.  G.  Browne  &  Co. 
Price  $1.30,  postpaid. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  new  series  to  be  called  "Our  Neighbors 
Series."  The  aim  will  be  to  give  a  clear  outline  of  the  things  most  neces- 
sary to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  life  and  character  of  "our  brothers 
across  the  seas."  This  book  leaves  in  the  reviewer's  mind  an  impression 
that  the  series  will  serve  a  useful  purpose  as  valuable  geographical  read- 
ers for  the  three  upper  grammar  grades. 

OLD  CHINA  AND  YOUNG  AMERICA,  By  Sarah  Pike  Conyer.  Illustrated. 
Chicago.    F.  G.  Browne  &  Co.    Price  82  cents,  postpaid. 

The  author  was  the  wife  of  the  American  Minister  to  China  and  was 
brought  into  intimate  contact  with  its  people.  Her  book  is  very  readable 
and  throws  many  interesting  sidelights  upon  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries  and  is  strongly  patriotic.  While  the  stories  related  are  adapted 
to  young  readers  there  is  also  much  that  will  be  enjoyed  by  those  of 
maturer  years. 

ASIA.  A  supplementary  geography.  By  James  Franklin  Chamberlain,  Ed. 
B.,  S.  B.  and  Arthur  Henry  Chamberlain,  B.  S.,  A.  M.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   Price,  55  cents,  net. 

This  volume  belongs  to  a  series  of  geographical  readers  having  the  gen- 
eral title  "The  Continents  and  their  People."  There  are  three  color  maps, 
viz.,  a  political,  and  a  physical  map  of  Asia  and  one  of  the  Holy  Land. 
There  are  numerous  illustrations.  The  essentials  of  geography  are  well 
presented  in  the  books  of  this  series. 

THE  JAPANESE  TWINS.  By  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins.  Illustrated  by  the 
author.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company.  Price,  50  cents.  A  charming  sup- 
plementary reader,  introducing  the  young  pupil  to  the  children  and  their 
parents  of  the  "Happy  Islands"  where  the  sun  shines  so  brightly  that 
everyone  goes  about  with  a  smile  on  his  face.  The  illustrations  are  ef- 
fectively drawn.  This  is  a  pleasant  way  to  interest  children  in  geography, 
history  and  the  "humanities." 
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A  GUIDE  TO  THE  MONTESSORI  METHOD.  By  Ellen  Yale  Stevens. 
With  four  illustrations  fram  photographs.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 
Price,  $1.00  net. 

•This  is  one  of  the  briefer  treatises  on  the  Montessori  Method.  It  is 
-well  adapted  to  home  use.  Mothers  and  fathers  as  well  as  teachers  will 
find  in  it  practical  directions  for  the  application  of  the  method  as  well 
as  an  imderstandable  explanation  of  its  psychological  basis.  The  frontis- 
piece is  an  excellent  photograph  of  Dr.  Montessori's  thoughtful  and 
motherly  face. 


AN  INDUCTIVE  CHEMISTRY.  By  Eobert  H.  Bradbury,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
Head  of  Department  of  Science,  Southern  High  School,  Philadelphia.  D. 
Applet  on  &  Co.  New  York. 

Sere  we  have  a  text-book  of  chemistry  which  should  prove  acceptable 
to  teachers  who  wish  to  make  of  that  difficult  subject  something  useful 
and  interesting  to  their  classes.  The  author  has  proved,  by  repeatedly 
trying  out  every  chapter  with  his  own  classes,  that  the  book  is  easily 
within  the  comprehension  of  the  average  beginner  in  chemistry.  Knowl- 
edge which  the  student  already  possesses  is  utilized  as  a  foundation  for 
new  principles,  involving  experiments  the  discussion  of  which  leads  to 
(questions,  which  suggest  other  experiment,  and  so  on  to  the  desired  result. 
This  inductive  method  helps  the  student  to  relate  the  facts  of  the  science 

io  the  every-day  life  with  which  he  is  familiar,  and  makes  the  subject  a 
live  one  instead  of  a  mere  mass  of  facts  and  formulas.     Each  chapter  is 

Jollowed  by  a  number  of  definitions  of  new  terms  employed  in  the  chap- 
ter. Numerous  diagrams  are  used  to  illustrate  the  text,  and  several  full- 
page  portraits  of  eminent  scientists  lend  personal  interest  to  the  book. 

-The  last  chapter   contains  nearly  300  problems,  and  the  appendix  fur- 

-^ishes  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  logarithms,  etc. 


THE  ORIGIN  OP  ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGN,  OR  THE  ARCHAEOLO- 
.GY  OF  ASTRONOMY.  By  Lee  H.  McCoy.  The  Antiquarian  Publishing  Co. 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

It  is  the  theory  of  the  author  of  this  book  that  architectural  design, 
as  seen  in  the  monuments  left  by  early  man,  had  its  origin  in  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  constellations.  Whatever  form  such  monuments  may 
have  from  the  implements  of  the  Indian  Medicine-man  to  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid of  Cheops,  Mr.  McCoy  sees  in  them  the  influence  of  Astronomy.  And 
he  write  as  one  having  authority,  after  much  time  spent  in  the  study  of 
Archaeology,  Religion,  Mythology,  Astronomy,  and  many  other  branches 
of  learning.  As  a  result,  his  book  is  interesting  and  readable,  whether 
^we  accept  or  reject  his  theories. 
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THE  INDIVIDUAL  IN  THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM.  By  Julian  S.  Hux- 
ley B.  A.,  Eesearch  Associate  of  the  Rice  Institute,  Houston,  Texas.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    Price,  40  cents. 

In  the  first  two  chapters  of  this  little  book,  the  author  attempts  to 
define  the  Individual  in  a  way  which  will  be  acceptable  alike  to  the 
scientist  and  to  the  philosopher.  Reduced  to  its  briefest  form,  his  defi- 
nition is  that  the  Individual  is  "a  continuing  whole  with  inter-dependent 
parts."  The  remainder  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  showing  in  what  ways 
the  Individual,  as  thus  defined,  manifests  itself  in  the  Animal  Kingdom. 
The  book  is  of  interest  to  all  who  are  interested  in  biological  studies,  as 
well  as  to  professional  scientists  and  philosophers. 

A  PRIMER.  By  Emma  Serl  and  Vivian  Evans.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
Price,  30  cents. 

An  excellent  primer  for  which  the  publishers  claim  the  following 
special  merits :  a  continued  story  form ;  sequence  of  thought ;  variety  of 
sentence  structure,  leading  to  expressive  reading ;  phonetic  word  lists ; 
excellent  vocabulary;  careful  grading. 

BI-SEXUAL  MAN.  By  Buzzacott  &  Wymore.  Chicago.  M.  A.  Dono- 
hue  &  Co. 

In  this  book  we  have  a  new  and  somewhat  startling  theory  of  evolu- 
tion which  claims  that  the  present  unisexual  state  of  man  is  due  to  a 
degenerative  evolution  of  the  sexes  from  an  original,  perfect,  bisexual 
race,  who  lived  in  a  Golden  Age  of  longevity,  and  freedom  from  physical 
ills.  This  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Darwinian  theory  of  evolution 
upwards  from  lower  types.  The  authors  believe  that  our  regenerative 
evolution  has  not  yet  begun,  but  that  a  time  will  come  when  manl<ind 
will  return  to  its  original  bisexual  state.  The  book  consists  of  three 
chapters,  the  first  containing  the  data  on  which  the  authors  base  their 
theory;  the  second,  arguments  to  support  the  theory;  and  the  third, 
their  ideal  of  the  "summimi  bonum"  to  which  humanity  will  eventually 
attain.  This  is  of  deep  interest  to  students  of  eugenics  for  the  new 
light  it  throws  on  a  dark  subject. 

BALZAC'S  "GOBSECK"  AND  "JESUS-CHRIST  EN  FLANDRE."  Edited 
by  Dr.  R.  T.  Holbrook  of  Bryn  Mawr.  New  York.  Oxford  University 
Press. 

Here  are  two  stories  of  Balzac's  presented  in  suitable  form  for  sec- 
ond or  third  year  students  of  French.  The  texts  themselves  are  pre- 
ceded by  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  Balzac's  life  and  works,  and 
followed  by  about  seventy  pages  of  notes,  in  which  the  editor  has  aimed 
first,  to  enable  students  and  teachers  to  understand  Balzac's  many  al- 
lusions; and  secondly,  to  explain  the  numerous  purely  linguistic  difii- 
culties  which  each  text  contains. 
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MAYNE  AND  HATCH'S  HIGH  SCHOOL  AGRICULTUKE.  By  D.  D. 
Mayne,  Principal  of  School  of  Agriculture  and  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Pedagogics,  University  of  Minnesota,  and  K.  L.  Hatch,  Professor  of  Agri- 
cultural Education,  University  of  Wisconsin.  Cloth,  12mo,  432  pages, 
illustrated.     Price,  $1.00.     American  Book  Company. 

The  topics  in  this  volume  are  taken  up  in  the  text  in  their  logical 
order.  The  treatment  begins  with  an  elementary  agricultural  chemistry, 
in  w^hich  are  discussed  the  elements  that  are  of  chief  importance  in  plant 
and  animal  life.  Follow^ing  in  turn  are  sections  on  soils  and  fertilizers; 
agricultural  botany ;  economic  plants,  including  field  and  forage  crops, 
fruits  and  vegetables;  plant  diseases;  insect  enemies;  animal  husbandry; 
and  farm  management.  The  course  has  a  double  value  for  pupils  in  the 
first  years  of  the  high  school.  On  the  one  hand,  it  puts  the  study  of 
agriculture  on  a  serious  basis,  and  teaches  the  young  beginner  how  he 
can  carry  on  the  work  of  a  farm  most  profitably.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
affords  an  interesting  introduction  to  all  the  natural  sciences,  enabling 
the  student  to  master  certain  definite  principles  of  chemistry,  botany, 
and  zoology,  and  to  understand  their  application. 

THE  KIPLING  READER  FOR  UPPER  GRADES.  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York  and  Chicago. 

A  desire  is  often  felt  by  both  pupil  and  teacher  for  some  strictly  mod- 
ern literature  for  the  English  class.  Here  we  have  a  book  which  is 
admirably  suited  to  fill  that  need.  It  contains  a  score  of  carefully 
selected  extracts  from  Kipling,  eight  of  them  being  verse.  The  selections 
are  mainly  from  "Puck  of  Pook's  Hill",  "The  Seven  Seas,"  and  "Rewards 
and  Fairies,"  with  a  few  single  selections  from  other  volumes,  and  two 
complete  stories,  "The  Bold  Prentice"  and  "An  Unqualified  Pilot."  There 
are  six  excellent  full  page  illustrations.  The  book  should  find  a  warm 
welcome  among  teachers  who  would  like  to  introduce  to  their  pupils, 
either  by  class  room  study  or  by  reading  from  the  desk,  the  beautiful  and 
fascinating  literary  world  created  by  Kipling. 


Books  Acknowledged  for  Review  in  Education 

THE  ENGLISH  TEACHER'S  MANUAL.  By  L.  A.  Pittenger,  A.  M., 
Critic  in  English,  Indiana  University.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Price,  25  cents.  A  manual  to  accompany  the  study  of  Thomas  and 
Howe's  Composition  and  Rhetoric. 

CHAIN  STORIES  AND  PLAYLETS.  By  Mara  L.  Pratt-Chadwick  and 
E.  Gray  Freeman.  "The  Mouse  that  Lost  Her  Tail";  "The  Woman  and 
Her  Pig" ;  "The  Cat  that  was  Lonesome."     World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

TEACHERS'  MANUAL,  to  accompany  An  Industrial  History  of  the 
American  People.  By  J.  R.  H.  Moore,  Head  of  Dept.  of  History,  Manual 
Training  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York. 
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A  SYLLABUS  OF  A  COUESE  IN  ELEMENTRY  WOODWORKING.  By 
Williajn  Noyes,  M.  A.  Published  by  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univei-- 
sity,  New  York. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION.  By  James  E.  Russell  and  Frederick  G. 
Bonser.  Published  by  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
Price,  30  cents  (paper),  65  cents  (cloth). 

QUESTIONS  IN  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  By  Charles  W.  Disbrow.  De- 
signed for  use  in  connection  with  Montgomerj^'s  "Leading  Facts  of 
English  History."     L.  C.  Childs  &  Son,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

A  LABORATORY  MANUAL  FOR  PHYSICAL  AND  COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY.  By  Ralph  S.  Tarr  and  O.  D.  von  Engeln.  For  use  in 
connection  with  courses  in  Physical  and  Commercial  Geography  in  high 
schools,  normal  schools,  and  colleges.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  Y^ork. 
Price,  25  cents  net.  A  GUIDE  FOR  LABORATORY  GEOGRAPHY 
TEACHING.     For  use  with  above  Manual. 

CHERRY  TREE  CHILDREN.  By  Mary  Francis  Blaisdell.  Illustrated  by 
Clara  E.  Atwood.    Little,  Brown  &  Company.    Price,  40  cents,  net. 

LITTLE  PEOPLE  EVERYW^HERE.  "Manuel  in  Mexico,"  "Ume  San  in 
Japan,"  "Rafael  In  Italy,"  "Kathleen  in  Ireland,"  "Gerda  in  Sweden," 
"Boris  in  Russia,"  "Betty  in  Canada,"  "Donald  in  Scotland,"  "Marta  in 
Holland,"  "Hassan  in  Egypt,"  "Josefa  in  Spain,"  A  geographical  reader. 
By  Etta  Blaisdell  McDonald  and  Julia  Dalrymple.  Little,  Brown  &  Com- 
pany.   Price,  60  cents. 

PROBLEMS  IN  FURNITURE  MAKING.  By  Fred  D.  Crawshaw,  B.  S.,  M. 
E.,  Professor  of  Manual  Arts,  University  of  Wisconsin.  Manual  Arts 
Press.    Price,  $1.00. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.  Physical,  Economic  and  Regional.  By 
Charles  Redway  Dryer,  F.  G.  S.  A.,  F.  R.  G.  S.  Professor  of  Geography  and 
Geology,  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  American  Book  Com- 
pany.   Price,  $1.30. 

Periodical  Notes 

Harper's  Magazine  for  May  contains  the  sixth  paper  by  Vilhyaltnur  Stefansson  on  "My 
Quest  in  the  Arctic,"  and  it  proves  as  thrillingly  interestine  as  its  predecessors.  This  num. 
bar  also  contains  besides  many  short  stories  the  concluding  chapters  of  Gilbert  Parker's 
novel  "  The  Judgment  House." 

In  the  May  issue  of  McClure's  Magazine  Burton  J.  Hendrick  describes  a  remarkable 
fichool  for  girls  which  was  opened  in  New  York  some  ten  years  ago.  This  school  with  its 
six  thousand  girls  is  a  pioneer  in  a  new  kind  of  education— the  type  that  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  from  now  seems  likely  to  control  the  schools  of  America. 

There  are  many  articles  worthy  of  mention  in  the  May  Llppincott's  but  we  called  atten- 
tion to  two  only.  "  The  Old  Bell  Ringer"  by  Valdimir  Karofenke,  a  Russian  authorof  note, 
and  "  The  Corporation  Deed  of  Trust,"  a  financial  article  by  Edward  Sherwood  Mead. 

Such  a  delightful  number  as  the  children  will  find  the  May  St.  Nicholas.  It  is  just  brim 
full  of  enchanting  things.  The  boy  reader  will  be  "  lost  to  the  world"  in  the  pages  devoted 
to  ••  The  Baseball  Guessing  Match"  by  H.  C.  Caudy. 

In  the  May  Century  Magazine  Henry  Watterson  writes  a  companion  article  to  his 
♦'  Grant-Greeley  Campaign"  entitled  the  "  Hayes-Tilden  Contest  for  the  Presidency."  This 
article  will  doubtless  bring  the  same  wide  comment  and  appreciation  as  did  the  former  one. 

The  Literary  Digest  for  April  19  is  a  wonderfully  good  number  for  the  busy  man  and 
woman,  with  its  bright,  caustic,  sensible  and  deliciously  funny  comments  on  a  sarprisinK 
variety  of  topics  from  Cubists  Pictures  to  Jointed  Trolley  Cars. 
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The  Moral  Significance  of  the  Vocational 

Motive 

S.  J.  Vaughn,  A.B.,  Head  of  The  Depaetment  of  Manual 

Aets^  Koetheen  Illinois  State  N"oemal  School, 

DeKalb,  Illinois. 

|]HiiiiiiiHiDiiiiiinniit|  ^^1  fully  committed  to  the  scheme  of  vocational 
I  W  I  courses  in  the  High  School,  under  the  direction  and 
I  J[  I  influence  of  skillful  workmen  who  are  superior 
j  I    teachers.     I  am  not  so  much  concerned  whether 

$]iiiiiiuiiiianiiiiiiiiiici  skilled  workmen  are  made  out  of  good  teachers,  or 
I  I    good  teachers  out  of  skilled  workmen,  but  the  two 

I  "    must  get  together. 

4.]iiiiHititiiDiiuiiniiiic4.  I  heartily  endorse  the  proposition  to  modify  our 
present  system  by  inaugurating  the  continuation  plan,  so  as  to  in- 
terest and  take  care  of  those  unfortunate  and  much  discussed  years 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen.  As  conditions  now  are, 
this  is  undoubtedly  an  important  step  toward  the  solution  of  this 
difficult  problem. 

But  after  these  things  have  been  accomplished,  a  fundamentally 
important  step  remains  untaken.  The  thing  that  vitally  interests 
me  and  incessantly  occupies  my  thought  and  yours,  I  dare  say, 
is  what  to  do  with  the  boys  and  the  girls  from  six  to  fourteen. 
When  this  problem  has  been  properly  and  effectively  solved,  when 
we  have  found  out  what  is  best,  under  the  conditions,  to  do  with 
them  until  they  are  fourteen,  the  question  of  what  to  do  after 
they  are  fourteen,  will  lose  very  much  of  its  difficulty.   Hence,  I 
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shall  confine  myself  very  largely  to  the  problem  of  the  elementary 
school. 

Criticism  is  rampant;  much  of  it  just,  much  of  it  unjust. 
Muckrakers  are  working  overtime  with  pay.  Every  conceivable 
story  is  told  of  the  school,  and  every  crime  from  Adam  to  Annanias, 
is  laid  at  its  door. 

We  of  this  age,  are  in  a  hurry.  We  chafe  at  the  limitations  of 
the  species.  We  want  to  do  away  with  youth — it's  such  a  waste 
of  time — it  takes  a  human  infant  too  long  to  grow  up  in  the 
natural  way,  so  we  propose,  by  wi^e,  artificial  processes,  to  elimi- 
nate youth.  We  propose  to  cut  out  that  period  of  careless  joy, 
of  charming  irresponsibility,  and  of  somewhat  refined  savagery — 
that  period  of  life  which  lingers  longest  and  most  tenderly  in 
memory,  and  which  brightens  and  sweetens  as  the  cares  come  and 
the  shadows  fall. 

I  can  imagine  finding  ourselves  resolving  solemnly,  that  chil- 
dren should  be  born  with  their  second  teeth.  It's  such  a  waste  of 
time,  you  know,  and  involves  so  much  anxiety  in  acquiring  and 
disposing  of  the  first  set. 

But,  after  all  our  artificial  planning  and  resolving,  boys  and 
girls  proceed  with  exasperating  indifference  to  be  boys  and 
girls,  and  people  proceed  to  swear  at  the  schools  for  such  strange 
phenomena. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact,  however,  that  when  critical  conditions 
arise  out  of  the  failures  or  defects  of  other  social  institutions, 
including  the  home  and  the  church,  the  public  lifts  its  hands  in 
despair  and  calls  upon  the  public  school  for  the  solution;  and  I 
think  that  is  as  it  should  be. 

After  all,  we  are  in  error  and  do  not  help  matters  in  the  least, 
when  we  deny  in  toto,  the  charges  made.  To  be  sure,  they  are, 
in  many  instances,  exaggerations,  but  they  have  their  tap  roots 
in  fact. 

It  may  seem  trite  and  commonplace  to  say  that  the  fundamental 
defect  in  children  and  men  and  women,  is  the  lack  of  some  of  the 
elements  which  go  to  make  up  proper  conduct — that  is,  a  defect 
in  morality,  but  it  is  coming  home  to  us  now  with  such  persistency 
and  such  menacing  countenance,  that  we  cannot  ignore  it. 

A  moral  person  is  one  whose  conduct  is  in  harmony  with  the 
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best  customs  of  the  time  in  which  he  lives.  A  deed  is  essentially- 
moral  only  as  it  selects  out  of  the  confronting  conditions,  the 
moral  qualities.  Moses  threw  down  his  staff  and  it  became  a 
serpent;  the  magician  threw  down  his  staff  and  it  became  a  ser- 
pent, likewise.  But  one  manifestation  was  for  the  purpose  of 
emphasizing  a  fundamental  and  eternal  truth;  the  other  was  in 
behalf  of  error,  and  its  purpose  was  to  thwart  and  to  nullify  the 
truth. 

Pray,  what  avails  the  panoply  of  civilization,  the  empty  form 
of  education,  or  even  the  alert  intellect  or  deft  hand,  if  we  fail 
in  the  essence  of  moral  conduct? 

A  good  deal  of  our  teaching  has  been  consciously  and  conscien- 
tiously devoted  to  moral  instruction.  Many  of  the  subjects,  such 
as  Biography,  History  and  Literature,  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
this  kind  of  instruction;  but  our  teaching  has  been  largely  on 
the  informational  side,  without  broad  opportunities  for  partici- 
pation in  moral  deeds,  and  somehow,  there  has  been  a  hitch  some- 
where. 

Thus  far,  we  have  not  been  able  to  feel  any  great  assurance 
that  pupils  so  taught,  will  meet  the  tests  and  withstand  the  temp- 
tations of  the  world  outside  the  school.  So  we  have  come  to  feel 
that  the  Socratic  philosophj?-  that  knowledge  is  virtue,  does  not 
work,  and  that  nothing  will  work  but  unremitting  repetitions  of 
worthy  deeds,  until  the  moral  principles  are  embodied  in  habit 
which  will  project  into  the  future. 

The  supreme  end,  therefore,  of  any  adequate  system  of  voca- 
tional or  other  education,  must  always  and  inevitably  be  the 
bringing  of  the  individual  to  the  highest  possible  fruition  of  those 
qualities  and  powers  which  are  compatible  with  the  greatest  good 
of  society  as  a  whole. 

While  this  idea  lurks  in  the  background  of  all  proposals  for 
vocational  education,  the  emphasis  at  times,  is  so  placed  as  to  be 
misleading,  at  best.  We  hear  so  much  now  about  the  incom- 
petent and  the  unskilled,  and  it  is  a  pitiable  fact  that  so  much  of 
what  we  hear  along  this  line  is  true.  The  practically  inclined 
proclaim  that  everyone  should  have  a  living;  and  the  wag,  carry- 
ing pragmatism  to  a  climax,  retorts  "Oh,  what's  the  use  ?'' 

I  have  no  arithmetical  data  from  which  to  draw  conclusions, 
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but  I  am  wondering  for  every  person  who  fails  of  employment  or 
promotion  in  the  business  and  industrial  world,  through  technical 
incompetency,  how  many  fail  because  of  the  lack  of  some  of  the 
elements  which  constitute  strong  character  and  proper  conduct, 
essential  to  the  positions  which  they  seek. 

I  was  recently  told  by  the  head  of  the  employment  department 
of  a  Chicago  firm  which  employs  more  than  ten  thousand  people, 
that  one  day,  eight  hundred  boys  made  application  for  five  hun- 
dred positions  which  were  to  be  filled.  Two  hundred  of  the  eight 
hundred  were  selected,  and  a  good  many  hundreds  of  dollars 
were  spent  in  advertising,  before  the  additional  three  hundred 
were  secured. 

Were  they  technically  incompetent?  For  the  most  part,  no. 
They  simply  failed  to  impress  the  employment  department  that 
they  possessed  honesty,  purpose,  ambition,  discretion,  sobriety, 
and  punctuality. 

The  skilled  trades  are  perhaps  more  fortunate  in  this.  I  am 
somewhat  familiar  with  conditions  in  the  printing  trades.  There 
is  a  fair  supply  of  good  journeymen  printers,  and  yet  the  pressing 
demand  for  such  printers  is  never  supplied.  Employers  cannot 
keep  them,  they  will  not  stay.  A  great  many  of  them  have 
simply  the  skill  without  the  attitude  and  the  elements  of  conduct 
so  desirable  in  the  vocational  world. 

If  the  church,  the  home,  and  the  school  were  attacking  the 
problem  with  a  united  effort,  how  much  the  matter  would  be  sim- 
plified! But  since  very  much  of  the  burden  has  been  imposed 
upon  the  school,  with  but  ineffectual  help  and  super-critical  sug- 
gestion from  the  home,  it  makes  the  school  problem  vastly  more 
difficult,  but  infinitely  more  important. 

If  the  school  must  assume  so  large  a  part  of  the  responsibility 
formerly  borne  by  other  agencies,  and  do  so  under  the  present 
conditions  of  five  or  six  hours  a  day  for  eighty  days  a  year,  which 
time  is  the  average  time  of  attendance,  I  declare  to  you,  the  task 
seems  so  colossal  as  to  be  little  short  of  disheartening. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  time  may  not  be  approaching,  when  the 
wholesome  influence  and  dominion  of  the  school  will  be  extended 
to  a  very  much  larger  part  of  the  day  and  the  year  of  the  children 
for  whose  conduct,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  we  are  held  re- 
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sponsible.  If  we  could  only,  in  some  direct  and  vital  way,  de- 
termine the  character  of  surroundings  and  influences  affecting 
the  children  outside  of  the  few  school  hours,  how  different  would 
be  the  problem,  and  how  different  would  be  the  story  of  the 
result ! 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  wherever  the  vocational  problem  has, 
in  any  large  measure,  been  solved,  as  at  Tuskegee,  Hampton,  and 
the  Indian  schools,  together  with  the  better  class  of  reformatories, 
and  some  of  the  settlement  institutions,  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  social,  industrial,  commercial  and  religious  life  of 
the  community  are  borne  by  the  boys  and  the  girls  themselves. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  and  retaining  positions  by  the  young, 
is  not  more  the  lack  of  specific  training,  than  the  lack  of  the 
proper  attitude  arising  out  of  what  I  have  chosen  to  designate 
as  the  Vocational  Motive,  which  should  be  developed  in  the  school. 

The  farsighted  employers  in  this  and  other  cities  are  looking 
out  for  boys  and  girls  with  the  vocational  attitude  based  upon  an 
intelligent  vocational  motive. 

I  mean  by  the  vocational  motive  in  connection  with  the  school, 
an  intelligent  desire  to  participate  in  the  work  of  the  world — 
such  a  desire  as  prompts  an  attitude  toward  the  problems  of  the 
school  similar  to  that  held  by  the  world's  workers  toward  the 
problems  and  duties  outside  the  school. 

Prominent  business  men  of  this  city  have  said  publicly  that 
Manual  Training  in  the  schools  is  justified  by  the  one  fact  alone 
that  boys  who  have  had  such  courses,  are  willing  to  work,  are  not 
looking  for  soft  snaps,  are  not  afraid  of  soiling  their  hands,  have 
some  skill  in  attacking  a  new  problem,  and  when  given  positions, 
throw  off  their  coats  and  get  busy. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  good  start  toward  the  vocational  atti- 
tude. If  these  characteristics,  combined  with  a  high  motive  and 
with  integrity,  ambition,  punctuality,  and  self-control,  can  be 
secured  to  the  children  early  in  life,  the  best  possible  foundation 
will  have  been  laid  for  vocational  or  other  education. 

So,  in  my  thought,  I  find  it  impossible  to  get  away  from  the 
conclusion  that  in  order  to  make  any  system  of  vocational  educa- 
tion genuinely  educative  and  effective,  a  very  large  part  of  the 
fundamentally  important  work  must  be  done  in  the  elementary 
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school,  not  by  specific  training  for  the  industries  as  an  end,  but  as 
a  means  of  inspiring  pupils  with  the  vocational  motive  and  bring- 
ing about  this  fine  attitude. 

There  are  necessarily  two  phases  of  the  plan  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  moral  aspect  of  the  vocational  motive.  Both  take 
their  significance  from  the  propositions  that  pupils  must  have  a 
very  much  larger  amount  of  time  given  to  sane  occupational 
work,  that  they  must  be  surrounded  with  rich  materials  of  the  in- 
dustries to  furnish  the  real  motives  and  problems  of  the  work, 
that  these  problems  with  the  best  practices  and  ideals  of  the  in- 
dustrial and  business  world  must  become  real  and  constant  tests 
of  their  moral  fiber.  In  this  way,  the  proper  attitude  toward  the 
real  problems  of  the  school  work  will  become  so  strongly  habitual, 
that  they  will  not  fail  when  they  meet  the  tests  of  the  world's 
work  outside  the  school. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  now  about  bringing  the  child  in  touch 
with  real  life,  and  I  believe  that  the  work  of  the  school  should 
come  to  the  pupils  with  a  sense  of  intense  reality.  But  a  very 
large  part  of  the  moral  significance  of  carrying  the  work  of  the 
industries  into  the  schools  below  the  high  school  and  especially 
below  the  grammar  grades,  is  found  in  the  child's  idealization 
of  the  work  and  conditions  of  the  commercial  and  industrial 
world. 

The  belief  that  one  is  taking  an  effective  part  in  the  real  work 
of  the  world  or  is  preparing  to  take  such  part,  is  about  as  great 
an  inspiration  and  satisfaction  as  can  come  to  one. 

The  eagerness  with  which  the  eight-  or  ten-year-old  boy  looks 
forward  and  longs  for  the  day  when  he  can  engage  in  man's  work 
and  earn  some  money  for  himself,  is  evidence  of  the  pull  of  the 
commercial  and  laboring  world  about  us.  When,  in  the  school 
printshop,  the  boys  nudge  each  other  and  whisper  "Gee!  This 
is  just  the  way  they  do  it  down  town,"  they  give  some  idea  of  the 
glamor  they  have  spread  over  the  realm  of  actual  industry. 

It  is  this  idealized  view  of  the  industrial  world  which  I  seek  to 
take  advantage  of  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  elementary  school, 
in  laying  the  foundation  for  future  citizenship.  This  is  the  first 
phase. 

To  the  boy  and  the  girl,  and  especially  to  those  who  haven't 
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consciously  felt  the  grind  of  what  seems  oppression  and  injustice 
in  the  industries,  the  great  working  world  appears  an  ideal 
place,  where  just  deserts  fall  inevitably  to  every  individual; 
where  there  is  no  injustice ;  where  happiness  reigns ;  where  a  full 
day  of  service  is  gladly  rendered  and  a  full  wage  as  gladly  paid — 
in  short,  where  the  laborer  works  with  a  song  and  there  is  no  un- 
requited toil. 

The  boy  admires  the  coal  miner,  who  needs  to  wear  in  his  cap, 
the  little  lamp  which  the  boy  has  worn  for  sport;  who  needs  to 
dig  great  caverns  in  the  earth  and  go  down  into  them  and  make 
money.  He  looks  with  envy  upon  the  news  boy,  who  has  the 
happy  privilege  of  running  the  streets,  yelling  in  spasmodic  and 
strident  tones — and  getting  rich.  He  has  the  poetic  vision  of 
the  blacksmith  at  his  task.  A  lad  of  my  acquaintance,  who  had 
read  the  "Village  Blacksmith",  and  had  decided  to  follow  the 
same  occupation,  was  asked  his  reason  for  wishing  to  be  a  black- 
smith. He  replied  that  he  "wanted  to  go  to  church  and  hear  his 
daughter  sing  in  the  choir." 

The  child  idealizes  and  glorifies  the  occupation  as  man  should 
do.  So,  youth  and  inexpereince  throw  a  mantle  over  the  injus- 
tices and  the  inequalities  and  the  struggles  and  the  heartaches 
of  the  workaday  world,  and  paint  the  common-place  and  the 
drudgery  of  life  in  less  sombre  colors. 

The  pathos  of  it  all  is  that  the  child's  fancy  is  not  the  fact  of 
experience,  but  the  hope  of  it  is  that  this  ideal  is  a  splendid  basis 
for  the  philosophy  both  of  life  and  of  industry.  And  it  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  the  boy's  ideal  is  distinctly  similar  to  that 
toward  which  a  few  of  the  splendid  leaders  who  are  attempting 
to  solve  some  of  the  pressing  social  problems,  are  striving. 

If,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  boy  and  the  girl,  the  occupa- 
tional pursuits  are  realms  of  high  ideals  and  complete  justice, 
and  if  they  have  that  eager  ambition  to  participate  in  those  va- 
rious activities,  and  if  again,  they  have  before  them  many  of 
the  concrete  problems,  means,  and  materials  of  the  industries, 
what  an  opportunity  for  moral  training! 

Undoubtedly,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  greater  assurance 
may  be  felt  for  those  who  have  met  the  tests  so  continuously, 
that  right  conduct  has  become  habitual.     What  an  achievement, 
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then,  when  a  high  moral  impulse  is  acted  upon  again  and  again, 
until  it  is  reinforced  by  habit!  And  how  much  greater,  if  the 
habit  were  reinforced  by  social  and  commercial  advantage! 

In  the  social  disturbance  and  unrest  of  the  present  day,  and  the 
talk  of  preparing  children  to  make  a  living,  we  are  able  to  discern 
through  it  all,  the  steady,  persistent  demand  from  the  sane 
thinkers  and  the  men  and  women  of  affairs  who  employ  our  boys 
and  girls,  that,  whatever  else  the  school  may  or  may  not  do,  by 
all  manner  of  means,  it  must  furnish  boys  and  girls  of  purpose, 
integrity,  ambition,  and  self-control,  for  without  these,  nothing 
can  avail  to  make  them  acceptable. 

Observe  the  daily  papers  of  your  city,  and  you  will  find  their 
columns  filled  with  urgent  appeals  for  boys  and  girls  who  are 
steady,  energetic  and  ambitions,  and  the  want  is  never  supplied. 

This  is  the  value  the  business  and  industrial  world  attaches  to 
the  character  of  the  individual.  The  fact  that  the  dividend 
makers  have  not  always  shown  promptness  in  rewarding  such 
character,  but  as  some  claim,  have  been  by  their  parsimony,  an 
obstacle  in  the  road  to  such  attainment — even  this  fact  neither 
alters  this  demand  nor  makes  it  less  commendable. 

So,  this  becomes  a  standard  which  must  be  continuously  set 
before  the  school,  as  coming  from  the  great  world  outside,  which 
the  boys  and  girls  have  idealized  and  looked  upon  with  longing. 
Thus  it  turns  out  that  the  ideal  of  justice  and  right  held  by  the 
highest  type  of  farsighted  business  people,  is  on  exactly  the  same 
basis  as  the  ideal  of  the  schoolboy.  Their  aim  is  to  make  the 
business  and  industrial  world,  in  a  moral  sense,  exactly  what  the 
child  in  school  imagines  it  to  be. 

The  hope  is  that  by  holding  these  ideals  before  the  schools, 
typified  by  actual  demands  from  business;  by  surrounding  the 
boys  and  girls  with  numerous  problems  from  business  and  indus- 
try, which  shall  constitute  real  tests  in  their  mutual  dealings, 
and  by  inspiring  in  them  the  motives  of  the  men  and  women  who 
are  making  the  world  better,  habits  of  right  conduct  may  be  so 
firmly  established  that  when  they  meet  some  of  the  unpleasant 
and  unexpected  conditions  in  real  work,  they  will  not  fall  before 
the  tests. 

The  second  phase  of  the  moral  aspect  requires  that  the  dis- 
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illusionment  must  come,  and  that  the  elementary  school  must  see 
to  it  that  during  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades,  the  de- 
fects and  weaknesses  of  the  wage-earning  occupations  come  slowly 
but  surely  to  modify  the  idealized  view  of  earlier  childhood.  This 
must  come  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  break  the  faith  of  the  boys 
and  girls  in  the  essential  justice  and  equity  of  the  real  world  of 
men  and  women.  It  must  come  in  the  form  of  studies  of  the 
various  occupations  and  the  relative  opportunities  which  they 
afford  for  advancement  and  for  future  growth.  Such  a  proceed- 
ing would  be  in  exact  accord  with  the  present  commendable  and 
effective  efforts  in  the  direction  of  vocational  guidance. 

In  the  light  of  all  this,  the  pressing  problems  confronting  the 
elementary  school  in  relation  to  the  general  efficiency  of  those 
who  go  through  them  may  be  formulated  as  follows : 

1.  The  development  of  a  more  effective  means  of  securing 
that  type  of  character  which  selects  from  the  confronting  condi- 
tions the  moral  qualities  and  makes  them  the  basis  of  conduct. 

2.  The  development  of  the  proper  attitude  toward  the  work 
of  the  world  and  those  who  are  engaged  in  it. 

3.  The  development  of  the  initiative,  so  that  pupils  may  adjust 
themselves  easily  to  new  situations — as  one  person  has  said,  ''to 
catch  on." 

To  these  ends  I  am  tentatively,  yet  fully  committed  to  the  fol- 
lowing propositions: 

1.  The  work  of  the  elementary  school  must  remain  general 
in  its  character,  and  must  lay  a  broad  foundation  of  fundamentals 
of  life  and  of  industry. 

2.  The  plan  of  the  elementary  school  should  be  so  modified 
as  to  give  at  least  one-fourth  of  its  entire  time  intelligently  to 
some  forms  of  sane  occupational  activities  in  as  real  and  func- 
tional a  manner  as  is  possible,  under  the  necessary  limitations. 

3.  The  remaining  three-fourths  of  the  time  should  be  given  to 
an  intensive,  but  very  much  enriched,  study  of  a  comparatively 
few  subjects  or  topics. 

4.  The  two  lines  of  work,  which  may  be  designated  as  voca- 
tional and  non-vocational,  should  be  brought  into  as  close  and 
practical  relation  as  possible. 

5.  The  insistent  demands  of  society  will  be  met  by  the  public 
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school,  when  and  to  the  extent  that  it  approaches  a  genuine  social 
community  life,  with  its  common  interests,  its  common  duties, 
and  its  common  rewards. 

On  the  first  proposition,  there  can  be  but  little  disagreement. 
The  third  proposition,  to  simplify  the  regular  course  by  the  in- 
tensive and  enriched  study  of  fewer  subjects,  meets  with  quite 
general  approval.  The  fourth  follows  the  second  as  a  matter 
of  course.  The  second  and  fifth  propositions  I  shall  attempt  to 
justify. 

To  those  who  oppose  the  suggestion  to  give  at  least  one-fourth 
of  the  time  to  occupational  work,  the  most  effective,  if  not  the  most 
important  argument,  is  that  such  an  arrangement  materially 
strengthens  the  regular  school  work  by  putting  into  it  life,  re- 
ality, and  a  strong  vocational  motive. 

Wherever  experiments  have  been  made  in  any  conditions  of 
schools,  this  statement  has  passed  out  of  the  category  of  debatable 
issues.  An  important  point  at  issue  in  some  places  is  how  much 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  time  may  safely  be  given  in  certain 
grades  and  under  certain  conditions,  to  such  work. 

What  an  impetus  and  zest  it  gives  to  a  boy's  attack  upon  an 
assigned  task,  if  he  feels  that  there  is  an  opportunity  to  get  a 
piece  of  information  which  he  sorely  needs  in  his  business,  and 
without  which,  he  must  suffer  considerable  disadvantage ! 

It  is  the  universal  experience  of  those  who  are  carrying  on  ex- 
periments along  this  line,  that  repeatedly,  what  appears  to  be  sub- 
normal intelligence,  suddenly  awakens  to  a  new  life  under  the 
impulse  of  concrete  work,  manual  activity,  and  strong  motive. 
What  seems  subnormal  mentality,  often  proves  to  be  normal  ca- 
pacity floundering  in  the  higher  and  more  difficult  forms  of 
thought,  the  road  to  which  not  having  been  properly  cleared  up  by 
objective  work.  So  the  plan  comes  as  a  boon  to  the  retarded  and 
the  discouraged,  and  strengthens  the  hold  which  the  school  has 
upon  their  interest  and  loyalty. 

With  such  a  system  in  the  hands  of  superior  teachers,  truancy 
and  delinquency  almost  invariably  disappear. 

From  my  own  rather  meagre  experiments  and  the  more  far- 
reaching  experiments  of  others,  I  am  convinced  that  for  those 
boys  who  have  already  become  truant  and  generally  delinquent, 
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the  plan  which  offers  them  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  the  school 
time  in  actual  business  and  industrial  pursuits  which  are  pro- 
ductive and  slightly  remunerative,  would  present  such  an  allur- 
ing invitation,  that  a  large  majority  would  be  attracted  back  into 
the  school. 

Undoubtedly,  this  class  of  boys  and  girls  offers  the  most  vexing 
problem  before  us  now. 

Society  has  set  up  the  public  school  as  its  own  safeguard.  This 
is  the  ground  upon  which  the  school  is  maintained  by  public 
taxation.  The  one  supreme  danger  which  society  wishes  to  pro- 
tect itself  against,  is  bad  citizenship.  Through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  public  school,  it  has  sought  against  tremendous  odds, 
to  produce  good,  efficient  citizens. 

In  spite  of  such  fact,  the  anomaly  has  prevailed  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  that  boys  and  girls  who,  through  inhospitable  sur- 
roundings and  training,  have  shown  tendencies  toward  the  un- 
desirable elements  of  society,  have  been  thrown  out  or  permitted 
to  escape  into  society,  as  unfit  for  the  school.  Thus,  immature, 
impressionable,  and  unskilled,  they  become  the  greatest  menace 
to  the  very  society  which  the  schools  are  designed  to  protect. 

Thus,  the  reform  schools  flourish  as  a  kind  of  external  manifes- 
tation of  a  virulent  social  disorder.  And  what  a  magnificent 
work  some  of  these  reformatories  are  doing!  Every  one  knows 
what  a  throng  of  unfortunates  is  constantly  being  crowded  into 
these  institutions,  and  how  these  boys  and  girls  of  every  con- 
ceivable condition  of  moral  decay,  are  cleaned  up,  properly 
clothed,  properly  fed,  and  put  to  work ;  and  soon,  as  if  by  magic, 
they  have  a  new  look  upon  their  faces,  a  genuine  interest  in  their 
work,  and  a  fine  attitude  toward  those  in  authority.  After  a 
few  months,  they  are  paroled  out;  and,  as  they  leave,  the  light  of 
inspiration  and  ambition  shines  in  their  faces;  they  have  a  new 
view  of  life;  a  new  motive  drives  them  on.  The  vast  majority 
of  these  youths  do  not  return,  and  are  heard  of  no  more  in  the 
court  records.  The  new  vision  and  the  new  motive  have  caused 
them  to  take  on  the  vocational,  hence  the  social,  hence  the  moral 
attitude. 

The  sad  feature  of  it  is  that  as  they  leave,  with  ambition  high, 
to  go  back  into  the  society  from  which  they  came,  they  meet  this 
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steady  throng  still  surging  at  the  threshold,  and  they  must  mingle 
with  the  elements  which  produced  them. 

The  hope  is  that  their  new  ambition,  their  new  motive,  and 
their  new  attitude,  acquired  in  this  short  time  inside  the  insti- 
tutions, may  sustain  them  against  the  temptations  outside. 

If  the  vocational  attitude,  developed  through  interested  and  in- 
dustrious application  to  various  occupational  work,  can  bring 
about  such  changes  in  so  short  a  time,  under  such  conditions, 
what  may  it  not  do  under  the  wholesome  conditions  of  the  ele- 
mentary school! 

Why  is  it  that  out  of  the  great  number  of  negro  men  and 
women  who  have  gone  out  from  Tuskegee  Institute,  that  none  of 
them  has  been  mentioned  in  the  records  of  the  criminal  courts? 
Can  it  be  any  other  answer  than  the  fact  that,  first  of  all,  they 
are  touched  by  a  great  purpose  to  participate  in  the  work  of  the 
community?  And  to  the  fact  that  in  their  work  as  members  of 
a  community,  with  certain  responsibilities,  they  deal  with  each 
other  on  the  high  moral  plane  which  is  assumed  to  obtain  in  the 
larger  community — the  world  outside  the  school?  And  to  the 
further  fact  that  in  the  various  and  invigorating  labors  and  duties- 
they  meet,  incessantly,  moral  tests  similar  to  those  which  rise 
before  them  as  they  leave  the  school  ? 

If  the  humanizing  and  socializing  agencies  of  the  commercia! 
and  industrial  world,  with  their  strong  interest  and  attraction, 
are  brought  into  the  elementary  school  and  made  to  bear  their 
messages  of  justice  and  right  and  their  demands  for  intelligence 
and  eflSciency,  we  shall  have  the  fundamental  basis  of  vocational, 
as  well  as  other  forms  of  education,  and  what  is  more  important,. 
a  long  start  toward  better  and  safer  citizenship. 

Then,  the  continuation  classes  and  the  vocational  courses  in 
the  secondary  schools,  under  proper  direction,  cannot  fail  of" 
success. 

But  while  the  school  is  bending  its  every  effort  to  give  the 
proper  attitude  and  basis  of  conduct,  and  is  readjusting  its  plans 
to  provide  for  more  definite  and  more  efficient  training  for  life, 
the  law  must  step  in  and  say  to  those  who  employ  our  boys  and 
girls,  that  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  school  to  prepare  the  youths 
and  of  the  home  to  support  them  in  order  solely  that  rich  individ- 
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uals  and  corporations  may  reap  the  reward  of  their  labors.  Good- 
ness knows,  the  schools  have  been  inefficient  enough,  but  you'll 
pardon  me  if  I  become  impatient,  when  it  turns  out  that  those 
who  have  been  most  bitterly  decrying  our  product,  have  at  the 
same  time,  been  most  busily  engaged  in  crushing  out  its  life  blood. 

The  law  must  see  to  it  that  a  minimum  wage  be  paid;  that 
proper  moral  safeguards  be  placed  about  our  boys  and  girls;  and 
that  greater  opportunity  and  encouragement  be  given  them  to 
continue  their  preparation  and  improvement,  while  at  work. 

This  will  not  mxaterially  change  the  attitude  of  some  of  ,  the 
f arsighted  employers,  but  all  must  meet  these  requirements. 

I  have  purposely  sounded  a  minor  note  of  warning  that  in  our 
enthusiasm  for  vocational  education,  which  we  all  endorse,  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  are  fine  ideals  yet  to 
be  cherished,  cultural  values  still  to  be  sought  along  with  the 
practical ;  that  life  is  more  than  raiment,  and  that  education  must 
give  to  society  the  richer  and  more  efficient  individual,  without 
impoverishing  it  or  endangering  its  safety. 


Tests  of  School  Efficiency 

By  Ai;r  Ex-Teacheb. 
j3Hiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiit|HE  l^ew  York  School  Inquiry  and  other  recent  hap- 


s 


Tl    penings  have  reminded  the  educational  world  that 
I    the  public  is  deeply  interested  in  the  question  of 
i  I    the  eflficiency  of  schools  and  colleges,  and  also  that 

fiiiHiiiiiiiicsmiiiiiiiiic^  t^®  public  has  a  right  to  judge  as  to  whether  the 
I  I    large  sums  of  money  spent  for  education  are  wisely 

I  I    expended. 

^jiiiiiniiiiiaimuniiiit^  A  comparison  of  any  human  institution  with 

the  perfect  ideal,  will  always  reveal  deficiencies  and  for  the  time 
it  may  seem  to  be  not  altogether  fair  that  the  comparison  should 
be  made.  It  is  not  easy  to  apply  tests  that  will  show  the  real 
character  of  school  results,  nor  even  to  know  precisely  what  results 
should  be  expected  in  any  given  class  of  schools.  Yet  schools 
and  teachers  must  not  shrink  from  investigation  of  their  work, 
and  the  final  results  of  such  public  attention  will  always  be  for 
the  betterment  of  the  schools. 

A  trenchant  editorial  in  The  Independent  of  January  16,  en- 
titled- "Complacent  Ignorance"  is  entirely  correct  in  saying  that 
"many  things  would  go  better  in  the  United  States  if  our  educa- 
tional machinery  worked  more  effectively,"  and  it  is  also  true 
that  a  more  effective  working  of  church  organizations,  courts  of 
law,  governmental  and  political  machinery  and  other  institutions 
would  make  things  "go  better  in  the  United  States." 

The  Independent  also  goes  farther  and  proposes  certain  tests 
which  it  would  like  to  see  applied  to  schools,  and  these  suggested 
tests  are  of  interest  whether  or  not  one  believes  that  they  are  the 
true  tests  to  be  applied. 

In  regard  to  the  colleges  it  suggests  the  following  "simple 
experiments" : 

"Let  one  choose  college  graduates  at  random  and  discover  how 
many  per  thousand  can  do  any  one  of  the  following  things:  (1) 
talk  easily,  felicitiously  and  accurately,  when  unexpectedly  called 
on,  upon  some  one  phase  of  English  Literature,  or  some  one 
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chapter  of  American  or  Englisli  History;  (2)  in  an  emergency 
help  an  engineering  acquaintance  make  calculations  involving 
no  mathematics  beyond  elementary  Algebra  and  Trigonometry ; 
(3)  explain  in  a  simple  way  but  accurately  to  a  group  of  settle- 
ment workers  the  biological  basis  of  the  germ  theory  of  diseases 
like  tuberculosis  and  typhoid,  or  explain  to  a  farmers'  institute 
the  Mendelian  basis  of  selective  breeding;  (4)  write  a  decently 
expressed  letter  to  a  foreign  correspondent  in  French,  or  Spanish, 
or  German,  or  Latin." 

Within  recent  years  many  of  my  younger  friends  of  both  sexes 
have  been  receiving  degrees  at  various  colleges,  east  and  west, 
and  north  and  south.  I  am  not  sure  that  any  of  them  could  "talk 
easily,  felicitously  and  accurately  when  unexpectedly  called  on" 
upon  any  one  phase  of  the  studies  they  elected  to  pursue.  (Per- 
haps they  could,  but  I  do  not  know.)  College  professors  can  do 
this  on  many  of  these  phases  because  this  is  their  daily  work.  But 
it  would  take  an  exceptional  scientist  to  be  able  to  explain  simply 
and  accurately  yet  without  special  preparation  "to  a  group  of  set- 
tlement workers  the  theories  of  diseases,  or  to  a  farmers'  institute 
the  Mendelian  basis  of  selective  breeding." 

It  is  often  said  that  the  mark  of  an  educated  man  is  not  that 
he  knows  any  particular  fact  or  subject,  but  knows  how  to  find 
it  out  when  he  has  occasion  to  know  or  use  it.  If  these  young 
friends  of  mine  know  how  to  prepare  to  give  such  felicitous  and 
accurate  presentations  of  parts  of  the  lines  of  study  they  have 
chosen,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  college  has  not  failed  in  its  work 
for  them. 

The  writer  above  quoted  says  again: 

"The  educational  institution  of  each  grade  should  train  a  ma- 
jority of  their  students  to  do  some  one  thing  well;  to  know  at 
least  one  thing  accurately." 

But  is  'it  th^  belief  of  the  American  people  that  this  should  be 
the  aim  of  each  grade  of  school?  This  is  the  task  generally 
assigned  to  the  professional  or  technical  school,  and  to  the  voca- 
tional courses  which  are  now  very  properly  being  introduced  into 
high  schools  and  colleges ;  though  even  in  these  courses  the  special 
form  of  knowledge  is  necessarily  treated  in  a  somewhat  gener- 
alized way,  leaving  details  to  be  mastered  after  one  has  actually 
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entered  on  his  chosen  calling.  It  is  seldom  that  one  graduating 
from  either  high  school  or  college  knows  precisely  what  work  is 
to  be  his.  Circumstances  as  well  as  his  own  taste  and  abilities 
will -have  much  to  do  with  the  final  result.  But  if  he  has  gained 
the  general  command  of  his  own  powders  and  a  somewhat  broad 
insight  into  the  general  field  of  knowledge  and  skill  in  which  he 
means  to  work,  he  will  probably  be  able  to  seize  the  occasion  that 
offers  and  afterwards  make  himself  ready  to  meet  its  specific 
demands. 

But  it  is  the  tests  of  efiiciency  which  this  writer  offers  to 
primary  and  high  schools  that  are  of  greatest  interest.  Although 
it  is  many  years  since  I  had  any  personal  responsibility  connected 
with  such  schools,  and  although  I  cannot  claim  that  I  ever  had 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  public  schools  in  ^'Greater  N'ew 
York",  yet,  even  in  recent  years,  I  have  known  something  of  what 
is  doing  in  the  public  schools  of  certain  parts  of  the  country,  and 
I  feel  as  if  I  have  an  approximate  idea  of  the  probable  results 
of  such  tests  as  are  proposed. 

The  suggestion  is : 

''Take  at  random  from  the  highest  grades  in  American  primary 
schools  a  thousand  children  and  discover  how  many  of  them  can 
with  any  sense  or  understanding  read  a  page  of  a  simply  told 
story,  or  a  plainly  worded  paragraph  from  a  municipal  ordi- 
nance, or  a  card  of  shop  instructions  issued  to  the  employees 
of  a  mill ;  and  how  many  of  them  can  write  a  neat,  legible  hand  ?" 

The  general  idea  of  this  test  is  clearly  correct.  The  primary 
schools  ought  to  teach  the  children  to  read  and  to  write.  But  the 
apparent  result  of  the  reading  test  would  depend  very  much  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  test  was  given.  There  are  many  shy 
children  who  will  never  show  their  real  abilities  under  the  ordeal 
of  an  ''examination".  But  under  conditions  which  do  not  cause 
nervous  constraint  I  believe  a  majority  of  the  children  leaving 
the  primary  schools  would  stand  the  test,  provided  that  the  page 
to  be  read  dealt  wdth  a  subject  in  the  child's  field  of  natural  in- 
terests, and  that  the  words  used  were  such  as  his  ear  could  re- 
ceive with  intelligent  appreciation.  But  if  asked  to  read  a  para- 
graph from  a  municipal  ordinance  or  a  card  of  shop  instructions  to 
the  employees  of  a  mill,  he  would  probably  fail.  And  why  should 
he  not?     But  he  ought  to  gain  in  the  primary  school  the  key  to 
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the  world  of  print.  And  then  when  he  needs  to  read  municipal 
ordinances  and  instructions  to  mill  workers,  he  will  be  able  to 
read  these  also. 

As  to  being  able  to  "write  a  neat  and  legible  hand,'^  I  should 
say  that  almost  every  modern  primary  pupil  could  do  this,  or 
at  least  that  he  has  done  this  in  many  school  exercises.  It  was 
probably  a  "labored  effort".  A  child's  early  work  in  writing 
often  has  more  relation  to  the  drawing  of  letter  shapes  than  to 
individual  chirography.  He  has  certainly  not  the  handwriting 
required  for  clerical  or  secretarial  work.  But  as  to  "neatness  and 
legibility",  I  believe  the  penmanship  of  primary  school  children 
will  compare  favorably  with  the  pen  productions  of  the  majority 
of  business  and  professional  men  in  any  community.  But  most 
interesting  of  all  perhaps,  are  the  tests  proposed  for  the  high 
schools.     The  suggestion  is: 

"Let  one  choose,  in  like  manner,  a  thousand  high  school  boys 
and  girls  and  discover  how  many  of  them  can  do  any  one  of  the 
four  following  things  quickly  and  accurately:  (1)  perform  the 
arithmetical  operations  that  arise  in  every-day  business  accounts 
and  in  simple  mensuration;  (2)  correct  a  carelessly  written  com- 
position or  a  galley  of  printer's  proof;  (3)  read  at  sight  a  news- 
paper in  any  one  foreign  language;  (4)  weigh  or  measure  solids 
and  liquids  as  accurately  as  a  pharmacist's  clerk  is  obliged  to 
weigh  them." 

The  first  of  theSe  proposed  tests  is  an  entirely  proper  one,  yet 
I  fear  that  under  it  many  of  the  boys  and  girls  would  fail.  Arith- 
metic has  always  been  the  subject  in  which  more  pupils  failed 
of  school  promotion  than  in  any  other.  But  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  (owing  to  the  entrance  of  new  studies  and  the  omission  of 
certain  "impractical"  parts  of  the  old  arithmetics)  the  time  given 
to  this  study  is  considerably  less  than  formerly.  I  think  it  could 
be  shovm  that  a  larger  number  of  high  school  pupils  could  today 
meet  the  tests  of  every-day  business  Arithmetic  than  was  the  case 
in  any  previous  period  of  American  schools.  Within  a  genera- 
tion many  reforms  in  teaching  Arithmetic  have  come  into  the 
schools,  and  numerous  plans  have  been  made  and  published  for 
bringing  into  school  Arithmetic  the  same  conditions  that  obtain 
in  the  industrial  life  of  the  community.  Some  of  the  schools 
have  not  yet  risen  to  meet  this  very  proper  school  requirement. 
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But  even  if  a  good  many  pupils  should  fail  under  this  test  if 
applied,  I  believe  that  an  increasing  number  of  high  school  stu- 
dents, year  by  year,  would  be  able  to  stand  the  legitimate  tests 
of  e very-day  business  Arithmetic  and  simple  mensuration. 

The  suggestion  that  high  school  pupils  should  be  able  to  cor- 
rect a  carelessly  written  composition  is  also  not  open  to  question. 
But  I  think  that  a  large  majority  of  those  in  the  upper  classes 
of  the  high  schools  would  be  able  to  meet  this  requirement  in  a 
fair  degree.  The  teaching  of  English  in  the  schools  is  far  more 
practical  than  it  used  to  be,  both  as  regards  sentence  construc- 
tions and  the  form  of  a  printed  or  written  paper.  As  to  correct- 
ing a  galley  of  printer's  proof,  however,  I  presume  that  many 
high  school  pupils  do  not  know  what  a  galley  of  proof  is,  still 
less  how  it  should  be  corrected.  But  is  this  important  at  the 
high  school  stage?  How  often  do  the  editors  of  papers  and 
magazines  send  their  galleys  of  proof  to  high  school  contributors 
for  author's  corrections?  ITevertheless,  there  are  high  schools 
(an  increasing  number,  we  are  glad  to  say),  that  are  publishing 
their  own  school  paper  so  that  all  kinds  of  simple  journalistic 
work  (from  that  of  the  editorial  office  to  that  of  the  printer's 
devil)  are  really  carried  forward  practically  by  high  school 
boys  and  girls. 

As  to  the  question  whether  one  can  read  at  sight  a  newspaper 
in  any  one  foreign  language,  it  may  be  said  that  the  vocabulary 
of  a  newspaper  which  records  all  sorts  of  current  happenings  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  is  far  wider  and  more  "up-to-date"  than 
either  that  of  ordinary  conversation  or  of  general  book  literature. 
Even  we  grovm-ups,  in  reading  our  home  newspapers,  find  some 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  language  of  the  commercial  and 
financial  columns,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sporting  topics.  As  the 
same  conditions  presumably  belong  to  foreign  newspapers, 
I  Avonder  how  many  magazine  editors,  or  indeed,  how  many  col- 
lege professors  of  modern  languages  if  not  native  to  the  tongue, 
would  be  able  to  read  "at  sight"  (i.  e,,  without  a  lexicon),  these 
foreign  journals.  If  the  high  school  boy  has  mastered  his 
French  or  German  grammar  and  has  done  conscientious  work 
with  his  school  exercises  and  such  selections  of  foreign  litera- 
ture as  have  been  made  the  basis  of  two  or  three  years  of  high 
school  study,  he  will  be  able  (with  the  aid  of  a  dictionary)  to  read 
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some  of  the  contents  of  the  foreign  newspaper.  And  if,  after- 
wards, his  business  or  taste  leads  him  to  desire  it,  he  will  be  able 
by  further  study  to  gain  a  fuller  command  of  the  foreign  tongue 
in  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  the  same. 

But  the  most  interesting  of  the  proposed  high  school  tests  is 
the  last.  Yet,  was  there  ever  a  druggist's  clerk  who  made  those 
exceedingly  accurate  weighings  and  measurings  before  the  de- 
mands of  his  business  compelled  him  to  do  so?  Children  have 
their  own  ideas  as  to  propriety  and  necessity.  And  a  boy  who 
has  sense  enough  to  become  a  pharmacist  knows  well  that  there 
is  a  difference  in  responsibility  between  compounding  the  power- 
ful drugs  of  a  medical  prescription  and  performing  a  mere  school 
exercise,  and  he  "acts  accordingly".  Yet,  if  the  high  school  has 
done  its  work  well,  the  boy  will  have  his  mental  and  physical 
forces  under  his  control,  and  when  the  new  demands  of  his 
actual  calling  are  laid  upon  him,  he  will  rise  to  these  demands 
and  acquire  the  expert  skill  and  knowledge  which  can  only  be 
fully  gained  while  pursuing  the  calling  itself. 

It  is  easy  to  discover  faults  which  seem  to  show  that  our  costly 
educational  institutions  are  not  doing  the  work  that  they  ought 
to  accomplish.  On  every  side  one  sees  evidences  of  ignorance 
or  moral  depravity  which  it  seems  as  if  our  expensive  school  sys- 
tem ought  to  have  prevented  or  cured. 

The  schools  must  not  shrink  from  the  investigations  which  the 
American  public  has  a  right  to  give.  And  if  those  who  make  such 
investigations  can  avert  from  the  schools  those  real  dangers  of 
ignorance  and  self-complacency  which  are  ever  a  foe  to  progress, 
they  will  do  a  good  thing. 

But  in  the  distrust  of  a  too  "cheerful  optimism"  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  an  unfounded  pessimism  is  quite  as  gTeat  a 
menace  to  our  American  institutions.  It  has  been  said  that  a 
pessimist  is  one  who  sees  only  the  hole. in  the  doughnut,  while 
the  optimist  sees  the  doughnut  without  perceiving  the  hole. 

After  the  friendly  critic  of  the  schools  has  become  in  a  measure 
discouraged  by  the  faults  and  failures  which  he  cannot  help  ob- 
serving, it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  him  to  put  on  another  pair 
of  spectacles  and  visit  widely  the  schools  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  when  he  is  pretty  sure  to  discover  that  there  is  after 
all  a  doughnut  which  is  not  altogether  a  hole. 


The  Higher  Education  of  Women  in  1912 

Louise  Manning  Hodgkixs,  M.x\.,  Saint  Augustixe,  Florida. 

jiiimiiiiiiiaimiimiHij  IXH  the  aim  to  learn  approximately  what  a  genera- 
I  V  J^  T  I  tion  has  achieved  for  the  higher  education  of  wo- 
I  Yy  I  men,  "The  xissociation  for  Women  Students  in 
I  I    Leyden"  has  sent  out  to  about  thirty  countries  a 

$]iiiiiiiiiiiia iiiiiiic^    questionnaire.     The  result  is  brought  out  at  Rot- 

I  I    terdam  in  a  book  that  is  a  useful  contribution  to 

I  I    the  cause  of  general  education.     But  the  work  is 

*""""""'°""""""^*  a  polyglot  volume  printed  in  Dutch,  French,  Ger- 
man, or  English,  according  to  the  linguistic  ability  of  the  con- 
tributor, rendering  it  a  sealed  volume  to  those  unversed  in  mod- 
ern languages.  Those  who  reported  represent  Holland,  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Finland,  Belgium, 
Sweden,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Austria,  Hungary,  Galicia, 
Greece,  Australia,  India,  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  unfitting  that  Leyden  that  sent  out  long  ago  an  ad- 
vance guard  to  found  a  new  civilization,  should  three  centuries 
later  start  such  a  literary  pilgrimage  in  behalf  of  the  larger  in- 
tellectual freedom  of  women.  The  Leyden  Club  is  called  the 
V.  V.  S.  L.  (Veereniging  vrou  welike  Studenten  Leiden)  and  is 
somewhat  unique.  It  was  founded  late  in  1900  with  a  member- 
ship of  thirteen  and  now  has  ten  times  that  enrollment.  Debates, 
written  papers,  lectures  from  distinguished  savants,  Ellen  Key 
for  example,  much  philanthropic  work,  classes  in  athletic  culture, 
and' training  for  public  service,  fill  the  program. 

With  high  disapproval  from  both  sexes,  it  was  Miss  Aletta 
Jacobs  who  made  her  thorny  way  to  a  medical  degree  by  study 
at  Groningen  and  afterwards  in  London,  but  she  opened  the  door 
for  more  than  sixty  physicians  today  in  the  Dutch  Republic, 
while  five  hundred  more  attend  the  four  universities  of  Holland 
all  now  open  to  women.  Medicine,  engineering,  law  and  theology 
have  their  representatives,  the  last  the  least  attempted.  Next 
to  teaching,  chemical  engineering  is  the  most  remunerative. 

It  was  London  University  that  opened  from  the  start,  giving 
women  equal  chances  with  men.  This  is  an  examining  body  with 
an  equal  number  of  men  and  women  students.     Bedford,  King's, 
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Newnham,  Girton,  Oxford,  Cheltenham  and  Holloway  succeeded, 
and  give  degrees  annually  to  hundreds  of  women.  It  is  rarely 
understood  that  Alexandra  College,  Dublin,  had  preceded  the 
Cambridge  foundations  in  offering  degrees  to  women  as  early  as 
1866;  in  1880  was  founded  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland, 
where  women  might  compete  for  the  highest  academic  distinc- 
tions. As  this  also  was  an  examining  board  only,  young  Irish 
girls  often  went  to  the  continent  to  prepare  for  the  final  test.  In 
1909  the  Royal  was  merged  in  the  National  University  in  Dub- 
lin with  affiliated  colleges  in  Cork,  Galway,  and  the  Queen's 
University  of  Belfast.  Here  women  are  given  seats  in  the  univer- 
sity Senate.  In  some  Irish  colleges  women  are  eligible  to  the 
faculty,  and  a  fellowship  worth  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  has  been 
taken  by  them  four  times.  Clubs  are  popular  and  one  connected 
with  Alexandra  is  a  business  corporation  for  the  reformation  of 
the  tenement  system  of  Dublin.  After  graduation,  school  inspec- 
tion, lectureships  on  agricultural  boards,  municipal  service  of  va- 
rious sorts  and  teaching  are  the  professions  and  occupations  that 
may  be  elected  by  those  holding  degrees.  In  1892  Scotch  univer- 
sities were  opened  to  women  on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  for 
men.  Women  who  receive  degrees  are  afterwards  members  of 
the  general  council,  a  privilege  other  European  universities  have 
been  slow  to  concede.  In  St.  Andrew's,  the  college  of  the  scarlet 
gown,  young  women  have  their  own  residential  hotel  where  about 
fifty  live  under  conditions  of  fine  adaptation  to  their  work.  Medi- 
cine is  the  favorite  profession  of  St.  Andrew's  graduates,  but 
many  lines  of  usefulness  are  open  to  the  Scotch  girl  who  holds  a 
college  degree.  University  unions  promote  much  cooperation  and 
good  feeling  in  all  the  university  towns  of  Great  Britain.  Ger- 
many, with  her  million  and  a  half  more  women  than  men,  began 
to  offer  larger  opportunity  for  women  with  the  establishment  of 
gymnasia  for  girls,  first  in  Berlin  then  in  all  the  larger  cities.  It 
is  due  to  Helene  Lange  and  her  Real  Schule  in  Berlin  that  a 
profounder  interest  was  awakened,  and  perhaps  next  to  her  to  the 
clamor  of  foreign  girls,  notably  young  Americans,  that  one  uni- 
versity after  another  opened  its  doors  to  women.  As  early  as 
1895  Berlin  registered  forty;  Gottingen,  thirty-one;  Heidelburg 
and  Freiburg  followed  in  1901,  and  1902  saw  Baden  and  Mech- 
lenberg  added  to  the  list.      The  Verein  gathers  them  together 
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with  common  interests,  particularly  in  the  line  of  self-culture  and 
athletics. 

Zurich,  Switzerland,  opened  like  London  University  with  no 
restrictions  for  women,  and  has  consequently  been  a  most  popu- 
lar educational  centre,  especially  for  Russian  and  American  wo- 
men, while  many  Swiss  girls  go  to  London  or  Paris  to  prepare 
for  degrees.  Of  the  seven  hundred  women  in  Zurich  in  1910, 
three-fifths  of  them  were  in  the  medical  schools,  but  many  of  these 
were  foreigners,  the  native  girl  inclining  herself  more  frequently 
to  pedagogy.  In  Switzerland,  the  Studentinnen  verein  are  ex- 
tremely populaa*. 

Denmark's  first  woman  graduate  was  sent  out  from  Copenhagen 
University  in  1874,  an  institution  that  has  now  four  hundred 
and  fifty  women  students  while  more  than  seven  hundred  are 
registered  in  all  Denmark.  All  professions  are  open  to  Danish 
women,  and  though  not  members  of  the  Reichstag  they  are  ac- 
ceptable as  city  supervisors  of  health  and  education,  occupying 
many  municipal  offices. 

Advance  has  been  slow  in  Austria,  and  it  was  not  till  she  saw 
her  daughters  depart  to  win  their  laurels  in  other  countries  that 
in  1896,  she  permitted  women  to  enter  the  University  of  Vienna 
for  Arts  and  Philosophy.  But  progress  is  still  tardy  in  the  land 
of  Francis  Joseph.  American  girls  studying  medicine  in  Vienna 
have  been  an  incentive  to  Austrian  women.  For  clubs  and  so- 
cieties that  would  create  sentiment  there  is  at  present  faint 
enthusiasm. 

Italy  has  long  given  women  generous  opportunity  in  her  chief 
universities  and  the  present  year  of  1912  sees  the  first  woman 
admitted  to  the  bar  as  a  practicing  lawyer. 

Constantinople  College,  the  new  name  for  the  former  Ameri- 
can College  for  girls,  despite  its  Turkish  environment,  under  the 
brilliant  leadership  of  Dean  Mary  Patrick  (University  of  Bern), 
has  forged  far  to  the  front.  It  was  founded  in  1871  and  sent  out 
its  first  graduating  class  the  year  Wellesley  and  Smith  were 
founded.  But  this  was  more  at  the  outset  a  high  school  than  a 
college.  ^NTow,  full-fledged,  she  is  rejoicing  over  new  and  com- 
modious quarters  at  Arnout-keuy  where  Gould  Hall  and  Sage 
Hall,  whose  names  pronounce  those  of  two  beneficient  givers,  with 
two  other  fine  buildings  in  prospect,  by  1913.     The  college  has 
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its  charter  day,  its  academic  processions  on  state  occasions  with 
a  solid  ciirricuhim  that  does  not  suffer  when  compared  with  other 
European  colleges  for  women.  Halideh  Hanum,  one  of  its  best- 
known  graduates,  and  a  Mohammedan  lady  of  well-known  literary 
repute,  modestly  keeping  her  veil,  has  spoken  effectively  to  mixed 
audiences.  There  were  eleven  Turkish  women  in  the  college  in 
1911,  a  distinctly  new  departure  since  the  proclamation  of  the 
Constitution,  July  24,  1908,  The  University  of  Sofia,  Bulgaria 
and  that  of  Bucharest  the  capital  of  Eoumania,  have  several  hun- 
dred women  students. 

Every  one  knows  that  doughty,  Russia-defying,  little  Finland 
has  ever  been  to  the  fore  where  education  for  either  men  or  women 
was  concerned.  Mdlle  Tschetschulin  in  1874  asked  at  Helsing- 
fors  University  to  be  examined  for  a  degree  and  won  it.  Dr. 
Topelius,  a  broad-minded  professor,  then  continued  the  request 
in  behalf  of  all  Finnish  women,  but  it  was  not  until  the  eighties 
that  the  doors  were  thrown  wide  open  with  the  record  now  of 
three  thousand  women  matriculated  and  seven  hundred  annually 
enrolled.  When  the  young  women  asked  to  have  their  lectures 
with  the  young  men  they  were  refused,  but  when  the  young  men 
made  the  same  request  it  was  granted.  At  the  last  Finland  census 
there  were  among  the  women  seventy-one  law  students,  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  educators,  twenty-two  physicians,  and  one 
hundred  and  ninety  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits.  'No  woman 
had  entered  the  bar.  Two  young  sisters  in  1882,  the  Misses  Pope- 
lin,  were  allowed  lectures  in  the  University  of  Belgium.  No  ob- 
jection having  been  made  to  this  invasion,  other  colleges  followed 
and  all  but  Louvan  are  free  to  women. 

In  Russia  woman  have  been  university  students  for  many 
years,  but  the  conditions  of  their  country  make  them  oftener  stu- 
dents at  Paris,  at  Zurich,  at  Bern,  at  Berlin  than  at  hom6,  in 
order  to  lead  a  happy  student  life. 

Women  have  been  admitted  to  degrees  in  Sweden  since  1865. 
Upsala  gave  her  first  degree  to  a  woman  in  1872,  and  Stockholm 
a  medical  degTee  in  1881.  In  Upsala,  Lund  and  Stockholm  there 
are  about  three  thousand  students,  taking  up  any  subject  they 
choose,  even  to  technical  engineering.  Student  unions  are  popu- 
lar with  libraries  and  reading  rooms  attached,  and  many  young 
women  set  up  bachelor-maid  quarters. 
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The  University  of  France  has  always  been  open  to  woman,  and 
one  fine  day  in  the  later  nineteenth  century  a  few  women  had  the 
hardihood  to  walk  into  the  enclosure  of  the  Sorbonne  and  seat 
themselves  beside  their  brothers  with  no  demurring  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities.  In  the  former  university  the  six  himdred  of 
1898  have  grown  to  two  thousand.  The  larger  number  of  woman 
students  in  French  universities  enter  in  order  to  gain  a  liveli- 
hood, and  this  makes  the  large  proportion  the  reliable  middle 
cla&s.  Preparatory  schools  are  excellent,  especially  that  at  Sevres 
for  the  Sorbonne,  where  one  may  try  for  entrance  but  three 
times.  In  all  French  universities  eighty-two  courses  are  open 
to  women.  Student  hostels  are  a  modern-  feature  for  the  home 
protection  and  comfort  of  young  women  and  one  at  present  is 
supervised  by  Dr.  Louisa  Richardson,  a  graduate  of  Boston 
University. 

AVhat  with  the  still  present  though  fading  influences  of  the  In- 
quisition and  a  hostile  clergy,  opportunities  for  women  in  Portu- 
gal and  Spain  are  rare  and  inferior.  A  few  lectures  in  Lisbon  and 
Oporto  in  Portugal,  and  a  school  of  design  in  Lisbon  sum  up  most 
of  the  chances  an  ambitious  young  Portuguese  finds  at  home  and 
she  goes  little  abroad.  In  Spain,  fifty  years  ago  the  education  of 
girls  was  most  restricted.  The  brave  effort  of  Mrs.  Alice  Gordon 
Gulick,  a  graduate  of  Mount  Holyoke,  a  boarding  school  that  began 
under  church  auspices  has  culminated  in  the  International  In- 
stitute for  Girls  in  Spain,  unsectarian  and  largely  supported  by 
the  women's  colleges  and  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  great  work  of  higher  education  by  leaders  in  higher  edu- 
cation outside  our  own  country.  A  summer  school  like  those  held 
in  England,  France  and  America  was  held  the  past  summer  in 
the  beautiful  Alice  Gordon  Gulick  Memorial  Hall.  So  long  as  the 
Prado  is  the  richest  of  art  galleries  and  the  libraries  offer  the 
best  opportunity  for  Romance  Language  study,  the  hope  is  well 
grounded  that  Spain  may  soon  be  in  line  with  other  lands  in  its 
opportunity  offered  for  culture  for  women. 

Hungary,  Greece,  Moldavia  and  Bohemia  have  been  stirred  by 
their  immediate  neighbors  to  offer  better  chances  to  girls.  Greece 
under  the  inspiration  and  leadership  of  Madame  Pouen,  who  ral- 
lies her  sex  in  the  names  of  Aspasia,  Sappho  and  Corinne,  is  much 
awakened.     Of  Australia's  five  large  cities  and  four  millions  of 
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people,  three  have  university  towns.  Her  first  degree  to  a 
woman  was  given  in  1885.  In  one  university  the  number  of 
women  students  exceeds  that  of  the  men.  Their  historian  laments 
that  for  lack  of  historic  background  Australia  takes  light  interest 
in  political  subjects. 

iN'ot  so  in  Japan,  where  a  college  for  women  which  the  writer 
of  this  article  sojourning  in  Tokio  had  the  honor  to  have  a  small 
part  in  planning  (a  native  Japanese  college)  now  numbers  over 
a  thousand  students  in  Tokio.  The  mission  colleges  at  Kobe  and 
!N"agasaki  are  rivalled  in  their  competition  in  equipment. 

In  India  the  first  college  founded  in  all  Asia  was  the  Isabella 
Thoburn  College  sending  yearly  its  candidates  to  the  various 
cities  designated  by  the  British  government  for  examinations.  At 
Lucknow,  Bombay  and  Bengal  are  the  best  chances.  Parsee  girls 
like  the  famous  Sorabji  sisters  have  hastened  to  avail  themselves 
of  these  higher  privileges. 

China  is  just  starting  her  first  colleges  for  women  and  one  in 
Fuchow  is  fairly  on  its  feet. 

The  higher  education  of  women  in  the  United  States  and  Caii- 
ada  is  too  well  knowm  to  need  enlargement.  The  recent  celebra- 
tion of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Mount 
Holyoke  by  Mary  Lyon,  has  called  out  numerous  exhaustive  articles 
in  our  periodicals  on  the  history  of  girls'  education  in  America 
since  the  first  high  school  opened  in  Boston  and  summarily  closed 
because  of  its  dangerous  popularity,  to  the  open  doors  of  hundreds 
of  state,  coeducational  and  women's  colleges  now  extant.  Stress 
might  be  laid  on  one  peculiar  feature  that  begins  to  obtain  in 
girls'  colleges,  the  fashion  of  student  government.  In  Canada, 
the  best  opportunity  offered  is  at  McGill  College,  Montreal  where 
the  relation  of  the  young  women  is  about  like  that  of  Barnard  to 
Columbia. 

It  is  startling  to  note,  as  one  sees  educational  life  for  women 
and  through  this  notable  publication  from  Kotterdam  "sees  it 
whole",  to  note  what  a  transformation  has  taken  place  in  a  single 
generation.  Like  the  historic  Scotch  torch  signal,  the  bright  fire 
is  enkindling  the  earth.  Some  of  the  fragments  of  truth  might 
seem  at  first  glance  to  fit  in  nowhere,  but  to  the  intelligent,  far- 
sighted  educator,  each  has  its  place  in  an  inspiring  entity  for  the 
future  uplift  of  the  world. 
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Peofessok  Wallace   I^.    Stearns,   Fargo   College, 
Fargo,  IN'orth  Dakota. 


^f  T  may  seem  strange  that  one  duly  occupied  should 
I  I    turn  aside  to  discuss  this  theme.     The  anomaly, 

I        I         g    however,  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  such 
1^1    matters  were  for  a  time  our  portion,  by  the  fact 

§]iiiiiiiHiiia iiiiiiicl   that  there  is  an  ever-present  effort  to  multiply  col- 

I  I    leges  at  the  expense  of  merit,  and,  further,  by  the 

I  I    fact  that   the  question  has  been   squarely  put — 

^iiiiiiiiiimDiiiiiiiiiiiic^   ^'What  does  it  cost  to  found  a  college?" 

The  problem  is  three-fold :  endowment,  plant,  and  maintenance. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  success  depends  upon  a  live  community 
comfortably  housed  and  put  above  the  worry  attendant  upon  un- 
certainty. We  begin  in  reverse  order  the  consideration  of  the 
items  mentioned  above.  After  all,  a  college  faculty  is  not  to  be 
built  up  by  creating  places  and  then  filling  them,  but  rather  by 
securing  the  services  of  able  men.  Allowance  must  be  made, 
however,  for  a  few  standard  professorships,  covering  subjects  fun- 
damental to  the  work  of  such  an  institution.  We  venture  the 
following,  for  example,  as  a  minimum  list : 

Professor     Instructor 

Physics    and   Chemistry,    1      i  1 

Mathematics  and  Astronomy, 1 

Zoology,  Botany,  Geology,    1  1 

American  History,  Economics, 1 

European  History, 1 

English  Literature,    1 

Rhetoric,   English   Composition,    1  1 

Modern  Languages  and  Literature, 1 

Ancient  Languages  and  Literature,    1 

Philosophy,  Sociology,  Ethics,   1 

Education,  Psychology,  1 
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Biblical   Literature,   Ancient  History,   Ee- 

ligious  Education,    , .  . .        1 

Art,  History  of  Art, 1 

Household  Science,    1 

Manual  Training, 1 

Physical   Director   for  Men,   College  Phy- 
sician,            1 

Physical    Director   for   Women,    College 

!Nurse, 1 

We  thus  have  a  total  of  fourteen  professors  and  six  instructors 
of  some  rank  below  that  of  full  professor.  Allowing  for  a  mini- 
mum of  $1500  a  year  for  a  professorship,  and  $1000  a  year  for  an 
instructorship,  we  have  a  total  as  follows: 

President,   $2,500.00 

14  Professors  at  $1500 21,000.00 

6  Instructors  at  $1000 6,000.00 

Additional  Service: 

Engineer  (and  fitter)  at  $75  a  month 900.00 

Supt.  of  Buildings,  Carpenter,  at  $50 600.00 


Total,  $31,000.00 

To  the  above  must  be  added  for  fuel,  upkeep  of  buildings,  jani- 
tor service,  stationery  and  stenographic  service,  telephone,  repairs, 
support  of  libraries  and  laboratories,  insurance,  advertising,  and 
kindred  expenses,  say  $9,000.00  A  prosperous  conservatory 
would  soon  be  self-supporting,  and  need  not  be  added  to  necessary 
provisions  in  the  budget.     Total  $40,000.00. 

Buildings  and  grounds  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  provide  in 
advance  for  growth,  unity  in  design,  and  changing  conditions.  A 
twenty-acre  campus  is  a  modest  estimate.  Else  there  will  ere 
long  be  a  jumble  of  buildings,  a  cluttered  up  campus,  and  distorted 
prospect  due  to  changing  plans.  The  buildings  of  a  college  group 
about  five  points :  Library,  Laboratory  and  Recitation,  Dormitory, 
Recreation,  and  Worship  and  xissembly.  An  ideal  arrangement 
might  be  :* 

•A  start  could  be  made  with  buildings  3,  4,  9   (power  house).     The  next  to 
be  added  would  be  2,  6,  and  7. 
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The  character  of  the  construction  of  the  buildings  must  be 
considered.  In  America  we  are  too  fond  of  building  up  to  be 
burned  down.  Better  a  slower  growth  materially,  and  a  better 
product.  The  time  is  soon  here  when  nothing  less  than  fireproof 
construction  will  be  tolerated.  For  the  less  important  structures 
slow-burning  construction  might  do.  The  provision  of  heat  and 
light  from  a  central  plant — the  only  wise,  economical  method — 
reduces  danger  and  risk  to  a  minimum. 

From  the  outset  there  should  be  an  effort  made  at  uniformity 
in  style  and  plan.  This  is  not  a  luxury,  but  a  sane  attempt  at 
economy.  Perhaps  no  style  of  architecture  more  fully  combines 
simplicity,  dignity,  economy,  and  usefulness  than  the  Jacobean,, 
a  mode  of  architecture  gaining  favor  and  currency. 

A  last  step,  and  most  important,  is  endowment.  Gifts,  plans,, 
hopes,  and  success  all  depend  on  the  idea  of  permanence.  Show 
men  of  ^wealth  that  there  is  room  and  a  need  and  the  promise 
of  enduring,  and  gifts  will  follow.  Show  the  public  that  there  is 
an  assurance  of  permanence,  and  students  will  enroll.  Demon- 
strate an  ability  to  maintain  excellence  in  standards  and  work,, 
and  success  is  assured.  Our  budget,  $40,000  calls  for  adjust- 
ment. An  enrollment  of  two  hundred  students,  we  will  assume, 
in  Arts  at  an  annual  tuition  and  incidental  fee  of  twenty-five 
dollars : 

200  students  at   $25.00 $5,000.0a 

100  students  in  dormitories  at  $8  a  mo.  for  10  months,.    8,000.00 


$13,000.00 
$40,000  (budget)  —  $13,000  =  $27,000. 
$27,000  on  the  five  per  cent,  basis  =  $27,000  X  20  =  $540,000, 

jiecessary  endowment. 

Buildings  should  represent  memorials.     The  best  way  to  re- 
member the  departed  is  to  render  a  service  to  the  living.     Esti- 
mated cost  of  buildings  as  per  plan: 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  each  $50,000, $250,000.00 

6,  8,  each  $40,000,   80,000.00 

7,  9,  each  $25,000, 50,000.00 


Total,  $380,000.00 
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With  grounds  arranged,    20,000.00 


Total  plant,  $300,000.00 

Endowment,    $540,000.00 


Grand  total,  $840,000.00 

It  is  easy  to  work  out  the  problem  on  paper.  To  many  a 
struggling  college  president  this  plan  may  seem  chimerical.  But 
figures  cannot  lie.  The  plain  facts  cannot  be  dodged  or  eluded. 
And  wise  management  and  careful  economy  will  yet  be  needed 
to  save  a  working  margin  for  library  and  laboratories — the  heart 
and  lungs  of  a  college  worthy  of  a  name. 


June 

Touched  by  the  treasured  hand  of  Spring 
The  golden  spheres  have  shed  a  radiant  light 

Across  the  hills  where  bluets  drift  and  thrushes  sing. 
Today  the  perfume  of  June  flowers  fills  the  air! 

And  mellow  mid  the  bird-song's  tender  swell 
Eings  out  the  evening  bell — to  tell — 

That  all  is  well. 

0  veteran  stars,  in  skies  of  blue, 

That  watch  the  opening  of  the  sweet-brier's  buds, 
Come,  tell  me — is  my  fond  love  true? 

Come,  I  will  watch  here  by  the  garden  gate, 
Until  you  answer  to  my  pleading  call ! 

Until  .    .   .  You  know  it  all  .   .   . 
Full  blown  are  waxen  roses  by  the  garden  wall ! 

Ah,  June !  glad  are  the  hearts  that  you,  with  bliss,  enthrall ! 

— Minnie  E.  Hays. 
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Hexky    Lk^coln    Clapp,    Master    Emeritus, 
George  Putnam  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

^]Hiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiic^  ^  ig  easier  to  undervalue  than  to  overvalue  moving 
I  w  I  picture  shows  as  a  means  of  giving  information 
I  I  I  and  instruction  in  school  or  out.  To  give  a  just 
{  I    estimate  of  such  a  means  many  comparisons  should 

^siiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiii il   ^®   made  with  other  well-known   means,   such   as 

I  I    objects,   animate  and  inanimate,  concrete  models, 

I  I    colored   pictures,    black   and   white   pictures,    and 

*"""'"""°""""""'*  language  spoken,  written  and  printed.  Excluding 
for  the  present  moving  picture  shows,  the  relative  value  of  these 
means  in  giving  clear,  precise  and  intelligible  ideas  of  life,  with 
its  true  color,  perspective,  and  atmosphere,  in  all  parts  of  the 
earth,  seems  to  be  in  the  order  given.  Language,  then,  must  take 
the  fifth  or  sixth  place;  but  the  elucidation  of  that  point  cannot 
be  undertaken  here. 

So,  without  making  the  comparison  suggested,  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  put  a  just  estimate  on  the  value  of  the  moving  picture 
show  as  a  means  of  information,  instruction,  and  general  uplift, 
when  properly  used. 

To  say  that  it  outweighs  all  other  known  means  of  instruction, 
except  life  experience  itself,  is  not  saying  too  much.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  case  should  be  stated  much  more  strongly.  I  have 
seen  natural  phenomena  depicted  on  the  screen  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  transcend  much  of  my  experience  in  life,  or  that  of  any  other 
person  whom  I  ever  knew.  Such  a  statement  may  seem  almost 
incredible ;  but  to  attest  its  truth  we  must  use  the  only  means  at 
our  disposal,  weak  as  they  are,  ^Vords,  still  words,  and  nothing 
but  words." 

Whatever  information  may  be  obtained  by  seeing  true  colors, 
actual  and  characteristic  movements,  and  absolutely  correct  rela- 
tions of  things  as  regards  size,  distance,  color,  perspective,  and 
atmosphere  in  real  life,  the  same  amount  may  be  acquired  from 
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the  kinemacolor  exhibition  and,  in  the  case  of  most  people,  a 
thousand  times  more,  for  the  world  experiences  of  most  people 
are  comparatively  limited,  while  the  whole  world  may  be  laid 
under  contribution  for  the  moving  picture  show.  Moreover,  such 
discerning  and  discriminating  travellers  as  Elmendorf,  Holmes, 
and  N'ewman  know  how  to  get  at  the  inner  life  of  the  people 
they  visit,  because  they  make  a  business  of  it  at  considerable  ex- 
pense of  time  and  money.  One  might  travel  for  years  without 
being  able  to  see  the  things  which  they  represent  to  us  so  vividly. 
They  bring  together  the  most  striking  features  of  a  journey  to 
lands  seldom  visited.  So  moving  pictures  of  the  best  class  are 
quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  value  to  actual  travel  as  a  ready 
means  of  instructing  masses  of  children  or  adults. 

In  November,  1912,  during  a  very  instructive  lecture  on  "Rural 
France'^  in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  there  were  shown  moving 
pictures  of  huge  waves  in  a  storm,  all  the  operations  required  in 
preparing  buckwheat  for  food  all  the  way  from  the  standing  plants 
in  the  field  to  the  table,  open-air  laundries,  lace-making,  embroid- 
ery and  other  kinds  of  needle-work,  wedding  processions,  native 
dances,  unique  costumes,  and  most  wonderful  of  all,  "a  remarkable 
ride  of  the  observer  in  a  dirigible  balloon  over  the  chateau  dis- 
trict." All  these  salient  and  characteristic  features  in  one  corner 
of  France,  and  mostly  new  to  myself  in  spite  of  a  long  visit  in 
France. 

On  another  occasion  work  along  the  Panama  Canal  was  repre- 
sented, huge  steam  shovels  filling  cars  with  earth,  lifting  and 
shifting  railroad  tracks  by  steam  power,  the  ascent  and  descent  of 
boats  through  a  series  of  locks,  negroes  and  coolies  at  work,  and 
many  other  works  which  only  a  few  people  can  ever  expect  to  see. 
A  week  later  different  works  were  illustrated.  Burmese  women 
picking  tea,  elephants  drawing  teak  logs  sixty  or  more  feet  long, 
piling  them  up  and  splitting  wood  very  quickly  with  their  tusks, 
religious  rites  at  the  funeral  pyre,  devil  dancers,  festivals,  mon- 
keys jumping  around  in  their  forest  homes,  and  so  on.  At  other 
times  men  and  women  were  portrayed  climbing  the  Jungfrau, 
Mt.  Blanc,  and  the  Matterhorn,  but  the  spectator,  sitting  safe 
and  warm  in  a  comfortable  seat,  ran  no  risk. 

An  infinite  variety  of  works  and  movements  can  be  illustrated 
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for  the  spectator  freed  from  all  annoyance  in  the  way  of  heat, 
cold,  rain,  flies,  disagreeable  odors,  alarming  sounds,  and  dangers 
from  savage  beasts  and  uncivilized  men.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to 
use  his  eyes,  the  very  easiest  thing  he  can  do.  Think  of  the 
spectator  going  in  vision  without  the  least  discomfort  over  any 
part  of  the  world  where  the  dirigible  balloon  may  go.  And  will 
it  be  the  aeroplane  next?  He  makes  no  elaborate  preparations, 
takes  no  long  journeys,  consumes  no  valuable  time,  incurs  no 
risk,  and  spends  a  negligible  amount  of  money,  comparatively 
speaking. 

We  can  let  loose  the  imagination  feeling  sure  that  it  will  not 
run  away  with  us  on  this  prolific  theme.  The  capture  of  whales 
and  many  kinds  of  fish  and  all  the  work  entailed  have  been  de- 
picted already.  We  may  reasonably  expect  to  see  represented 
the  capture  of  polar  bears,  the  lassooing  of  wild  horses,  the 
branding,  feeding  and  herding  of  cattle,  the  washing  and  shearing 
of  sheep,  the  collection  and  transportation  of  ivory  in  Africa,  the 
mining  for  diamonds,  diving  for  pearl  shells,  the  making  of  wine 
in  Europe,  the  cultivation  of  coffee  and  rubber  in  Brazil,  all  the 
operations  in  a  cotton  mill,  a  woolen  mill,  a  flour  mill,  a  lumber 
mill,  a  foundry,  a  gold  mine,  a  silver  mine,  a  copper  mine,  per- 
haps a  mile  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Red  Jacket  mine  of  the  Calumet  and  Heel  a  group,  into  which  few 
people  have  the  opportunity  to  go.  We  may  see  all  of  the  various 
kinds^of  work  done  in  a  pin,  tack,  nail,  watch,  last  or  shoe  factory, 
in  short,  all  the  operations  and  machinery  in  every  occupation  of 
man  under  the  sun.  We  may  see  all  the  colors,  movements  and 
relations  of  things  as  in  real  life,  but  without  noise,  disagreeable 
odors,  danger  of  any  sort,  or  physical  effort  worth  mentioning, 
at  small  expense.  Is  it  possible  to  imagine  any  other  means  that 
would  be  as  productive  of  valuable  results  in  the  study  of 
geography  ? 

The  same  question  can  be  asked  in  regard  to  the  study  of  or- 
nithology, xllready  the  habits  of  gulls,  storks,  cuckoos,  and  many 
other  birds  have  been  caught  by  the  camera  and  unrolled  upon  the 
screen.  The  camera  never  gets  tired  of  waiting  for  the  slowest  of 
movements  to  reveal  themselves.  'No  motion  which  the  eye  can 
detect  is  quick  enough  to  escape  the  permanent  record  of  the 
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camera  from  the  feet  of  the  race  horse  to  the  lightning  flash. 
So,  by  its  slowness,  quickness  and  extreme  watchfulness  we  can 
see  the  most  faithful  records  of  the  birds  from  hatching  time  to 
full  maturity.  Where  different  species  build  their  nests  in  dis- 
tant regions,  how  they  feed  their  young,  how  the  young  try  their 
wings,  how  the  wily  cuckoo  destroys  an  egg  of  another  kind  of 
bird  and  substitutes  one  of  her  own,  how  the  other  bird  hatches 
the  cuckoo's  egg,  the  young  cuckoo  kills  all  the  other  young  birds 
by  throwing  them  out  of  the  nest,  makes  a  slave  of  the  foster 
mother,  grows  twice  as  large  and  drives  her  off  with  the  deepest 
ingratitude,  and,  in  short,  how  various  kinds  of  birds  behave  under 
many  different  conditions,  can  be  portrayed  for  us  while  we 
simply  wait.  The  slow  penguin,  the  swift  cassowary,  the  crested 
egret,  the  bird  of  paradise,  the  gorgeous  parrot,  the  rainbow-hued 
humming  bird,  in  all  their  varied  colors,  movements,  and  en- 
vironments, will  appear  on  the  moving  films  in  the  future. 

If  one  may  judge  from  the  wonderful  pictures  of  snow 
crystals  in  process  of  crystallization  already  shown  as  moving  pic- 
tures, we  may  expect  to  see  still  more  interesting  modes  of  crys- 
tallization in  chemical  work.  The  alert  watch,  the  inexhaustible 
patience,  and  the  extremely  rapid  action  of  the  camera  just  in  the 
nick  of  time  make  such  an  expectation  wholly  reasonable. 

Something  of  a  similar  kind  has  already  appeared,  not  in  ma- 
terial, but  in  manner  of  production.  The  development  of  many 
kinds  of  flowers  from  the  bud  to  the  full  blossom,  has  formed  a 
delightful  exhibition  of  moving  pictures.  Flowers  of  the  most 
gorgeous  colors,  roses,  orchids,  lilies,  irises,  narcissi,  azaleas,  and 
other  kinds  have  expanded  in  the  most  lavish  beauty  on  the 
screen.  Various  kinds  of  grass,  clover,  sedge,  and  rush  have  ap- 
peared to  grow  for  the  observer.  Every  kind  of  flower,  every  kind 
of  grass,  every  kind  of  plant  form  whatever,  has  its  own  peculiar, 
individual  mode  of  development,  jerking,  twisting,  writhing, 
snapping,  rolling  up  and  unrolling,  each  as  characteristic  as  the 
walk  of  hens,  ducks,  and  dogs.  Such  absolutely  correct  represen- 
tations of  plant  development  greatly  transcend  anything  of  the 
kind  observed  by  man  before,  Burbank,  Asa  Gray,  Linnaeus,  or 
any  other  botanist.  To  me,  a  life-long  student  of  phenogamic 
botany,  fernology  and  mycology,  this  exhibition  was  a  most  as- 
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tounding  revelation.  Imagination  is  too  weak  to  portray  what 
may  come.  So,  in  the  line  of  science,  at  least,  the  moving  pic- 
ture is  a  better  instructor  in  some  respects  than  life  itself.  It  re- 
veals the  secrets  of  nature  in  an  imprecedented  manner,  and  the 
revelation  of  such  secrets  has  just  begun. 

Quite  as  wonderful,  Edison,  the  greatest  inventor  on  earth, 
has  added  characteristic  sound  to  characteristic  motion,  and  we 
have  the  talking,  singing,  barking,  or  otherwise  soimding  pictures 
which  I  have  recently  viewed  with  wonder. 

A  pictured  orator  in  a  dress  suit  came  forward  and  announced 
to  the  audience  the  talking  pictures  to  be  presented  by  means  of 
the  kinetophone.  His  gestures  and  facial  expression  were  per- 
fectly life-like,  and  his  voice  reached  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
theatre.  He  mentioned  a  few  of  the  possibilities  of  the  invention.* 
''By  its  aid  the  mannerism  of  actors  and  orators,  together  with  the 
inflections  of  their  voices,  would  be  presented  to  the  people  of 
future  generations  as  plainly  as  though  they  were  hearing  them 
today.  Had  this  wonderful  machine  been  in  existence  in  Wash- 
ington's time,  the  personality  of  the  man  would  have  been  pre- 
served. The  greatest  sayings  of  all  the  great  men  of  the  time  will 
hereafter  be  preserved  in  all  their  original  richness.  It  will  no 
more  be  necessary  for  people  to  read  cold  print  and  then  fall  back 
upon  their  imaginations  to  determine  the  personality  of  the  people 
of  whom  they  are  reading." 

Then  followed  the  pictures  as  announced.  A  man  played  on  a 
piano;  a  violinist  played  ''The  Last  Eose  of  Summer",  with 
piano  accompaniment;  a  singer  came  on  and  sang  the  song  ac- 
companied by  piano  and  violin.  As  if  attesting  real  life,  all  the 
movements  were  seen  and  all  the  sounds  heard  by  an  audience 
that  crowded  the  theatre.  A  band  of  singers  and  instrumentalists, 
seventeen  in  number,  formed  the  Edison  Minstrels.  The  inter- 
locutor talked  and  joked  with  the  end  men  in  the  well-knowTi 
manner,  the  small  orchestra  played  a  "Grand  Introductory  Over- 
ture" ;  then  the  singers  united  with  the  orchestra  in  rendering  the 
"Soldiers'  Chorus"  from  Faust,  "Silver  Threads  Among  the 
Grold",  "Dixie",  and  "Star  Spangled  Banner."  The  instruments 
gave  the  usual  somewhat   rasping  sounds,   but  the   voices  were 
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pure,  strong,  and  melodious.  The  sounds  coincided  with  the  mo- 
tions as  perfectly  as  they  do  in  living  persons.    It  was  great. 

From  this  single  instance  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  some  of 
the  things  that  the  kinetophone  will  do  for  history.  There  will 
be  no  need  of  its  being  dry  hereafter.  There  will  be  no  lack  of 
attention  when  Paul  Kevere  and  Sheridan  gallop  by,  when  Sher- 
man marches  to  the  sea,  when  the  Pilgrims  step  wearily  upon 
Plymouth  Kock,  when  the  tea  is  thrown  over  in  Boston  Harbor, 
when  a  thousand  other  important  events  are  displayed  in  moving 
and  talking  pictures  in  their  appropriate  environment.  The  chil- 
dren will  study  history  with  intense  eagerness  without  being 
conscious  of  it.  History  in  the  making  will  also  furnish  abun- 
dant material  for  motion  picture  history  books.  Already  King 
George  has  decreed  that  every  important  occurrence  in  his  reign 
shall  be  recorded  in  kinemacolor,  beginning  with  the  magnificent 
Indian  Durbar  which  many  thousands  of  people  have  seen  and  so 
can  take  as  a  starter  for  the  imagination  in  picturing  what  may 
come.  !N'o  important  personage  from  Theodore  of  America  to 
Theodore  of  Abyssinia,  can  escape  the  moving  picture  sleuth- 
hound  with  a  mission.    So  much  for  history. 

It  should  not  be  considered  chimerical  to  think  that  some  en- 
terprising, original  schoolmaster,  not  quarter  of  the  size  of  Edison, 
will  discover  a  method  of  using  the  kinetophone  that  will  make 
the  study  of  spelling,  grammar,  paradigms,  and  the  tables  of  de- 
nominate numbers  as  interesting  as  a  game  of  foot  ball.  The 
kinetophone  fully  warrants  this  speculation. 

What  a  tremendous  power  for  good  the  kinetophone  may  be- 
come in  the  church  in  representing  sweet,  wholesome,  impressive 
scenes  from  the  'New  Testament!  The  church  would  be  filled, 
not  to  mention  hearts,  every  time. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  moving  picture  show,  the  under 
side,  the  wrong  side,  the  low,  sensational  side,  represented  by  the 
portrayal  of  criminal  acts,  burglaries,  robberies,  tragedies,  gam- 
bling, drinking  liquor,  abducting  women,  etc.  The  moving  pic- 
ture man  is  always  on  the  hunt  for  such  sensational  material.  The 
masses  of  people  like  it,  and  he  knows  it.  He  will  go  just  as 
near  to  the  line  of  decency  as  seems  prudent.  Once  in  a  while  he 
steps  over  and  is  arrested,  and  then  again  he  is  not.     He  will 
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use  the  cheapest  kind  of  bait  that  will  bring  in  the  dimes.  How- 
ever, that  bait  serves  his  purpose  best  which  bj  any  possibility 
can  be  tagged  "moral  and  educational."  Appeals  to  the  high 
intelligence  and  literary  character  of  the  fish  to  be  caught  follow 
as  a  corollary  to  the  moral  and  educational  buncombe. 

In  a  residential  city  near  Boston  some  enterprising  managers 
of  moving  picture  shows  attempted  to  stage  Dante's  "Inferno", 
more  euphoniously  named  "Divina  Commedia."  It  represents 
the  poet  being  conducted  through  hell,  purgatory,  and  several 
heavens  to  the  triune  God  by  three  persons,  Virgil,  Beatrice,  and 
St.  Bernard.  Hell  is  represented  as  a  huge  funnel,  the  yawning 
opening  being  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  the  small  end  at 
the  center,  a  difficult  thing  to  climb  out  of.  Paradise,  the  first 
earthly  abode  of  man,  is  at  the  top  of  purgatory  which  takes  the 
form  of  a  mountain.  "At  one  time  the  reader  is  filled  with  the 
deepest  sorrow,  at  another,  with  horror  and  aversion.  The  cor- 
ruptions of  church  and  state  are  depicted  with  noble  indignation. 
Beginning  with  the  horrible,  it  ends  cheerfully." 

It  was  evident  that  a  moving  picture  show  based  on  such  hair- 
raising  material  as  that  would  make  a  Wild  West  show  or  a  Ken- 
tucky feud  appear  as  tame  and  innocent  as  a  baby  show  in 
comparison. 

The  prospectus  announced  "marvelous,  realistic,  living,  breath- 
ing effects  endorsed  by  clergy,  press  and  public."  The  local  edi- 
tor gave  his  editorial  opinion  that  "Dante's  ^Inferno'  should  be 
witnessed  by  every  person  interested  in  classic  literature.  (That 
was  good  bait  well  thro^vn  out).  It  is  especially  of  interest  to  the 
advanced  scholars  in  our  high  school."  (Another  bit  of  bait  well 
hooked  and  cast  forth.)  Although  these  laudatory  labels  were 
expected  to  preclude  criticism  and  enable  the  show  to  come  off, 
such  was  not  the  result.  Some  club  women  of  the  city  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  "Inferno"  (by  reading  only)  and  proceeded 
to  follow  the  usual  order  of  the  day — "investigate."  Having  done 
so  to  their  satisfaction,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Artemas 
Ward  says  he  came  to  on  a  certain  social  occasion — it  was  "too 
much",  too  fanciful,  too  educational,  too  moral  to  be  endured. 
They  did  not  wish  their  children  to  see  such  lurid  fancies  de- 
picted, to  contemplate  death,  to  dream  horrid  dreams.  The  end 
was  sudden  and  stormy. 
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A  "touching"  article  on  ''The  'Movies'  in  Charity"  recently 
appeared  in  the  Bostop  Transcript.  It  explained  fully  and  clearly 
the  character  of  a  moving  picture  show  in  a  neighboring  city.  The 
gist  of  the  article  is  given  herewith  in  the  following  brief  quota- 
tion from  it :  "There  has  just  been  told  upon  the  screen  the  real 
story  of  a  real  Kentucky  feud.  The  picture  story,  sordid  and 
sanguinary  and  ruthless  and  brutal  as  it  seemed,  was  true  to  life. 
Everybody  knew  that.  Yet  nobody  applauded  it.  But  when, 
succeeding  this  horror  of  the  movies,  there  was  thrown  upon  the 
screen  a  series  of  forty  stereopticon  views  contributed  by  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 
applause  was  constant  and  spontaneous.  The  Massachusetts  S. 
P.  C.  A.  is  the  first  philanthropy  to  avail  itself  of  the  educative 
influence  of  the  picture  show.  All  the  S.  P.  C.  A.  slides  tend  to 
a  purpose.  One,  'A  National  Asset',  features  a  charming  flock 
of  birds.  Another  exhibits  the  squalid  exterior  and  loathsome  inside 
of  a  country  slaughter  house.  Following  the  disgusting  picture  of 
the  slaughter  house  the  operator  would  probably  use  the  'cunning 
little  pig.'  Then,  sentiment  being  aroused  and  sensibility  awak- 
ened, it  would  be  pretty  safe  to  bet  that  he  could  get  all  the  money 
the  audience  had."  In  plain  words,  the  slides  tended  to  that  very 
purpose.  "The  slides  threaten  to  become  embarrassingly  popular. 
The.  picture  shows  ask  for  them  because  they  'tone  up'  the  pro- 
gramme. The  public  schools  begin  to  demand  them,  somewhat 
cavalierly,  for  their  educational  uses.  With  Dr.  Eowley's  con- 
sent, indeed  by  his  connivance,  one  of  the  great  motion-picture 
houses  is  perfecting  a  film  that  clearly  exhibits  the  varied  activi- 
ties of  the  S.  P.  C.  A.  'from  the  watering  station  to  the  abat- 
toir.' This  film  promises  to  be  a  masterpiece.  Theatres  of  the 
first  class,  which  use  a  moving  picture  to  close  the  show,  have 
asked  for  it  and  promised  to  repeat  it  frequently.  And  it  will  be 
so  intimately  appealing  that  every  spectator  who  has  ever  seen 
a  horse  with  a  broken  leg  will  rise  and  insist,  etc.,  etc..  Send  the 
price,  for  the  rejuvenate  and  modernized  S.  P.  C.  A.  could  use 
effectively  about  three  times  as  much  money  as  it  now  commands." 

The  purpose  is  apparent.  The  means  to  accomplish  it  do  not 
seem  over  scrupulous.  The  real  spirit  of  the  modern  picture 
show  business  permeated  the  entire  show  described  from  begin- 
ning to  end.     Moreover,  the  public  alliance  of  a  society  that 
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would  teach  kindness  to  dumb  animals  with  a  company  that  pic- 
tures tragedies  of  men  killing  one  another  in  insane  fury  in  an 
enlightened  community  shows  the  need  of  censorship  boards  to 
see  that  films  presented  to  the  public  are  fit  for  children  to  see. 

But  the  abattoir!  A  long  life  has  not  dimmed  the  views  of 
the  home  abattoir  that  I  had  in  my  youth  and  from  which  I 
could  not  escape.  Is  there  no  sanctity  anywhere  for  the  ^'sweet 
visions  of  childhood"  ?  Yes.  People  with  just  and  sensitive 
souls  have  it,  and  they  can  be  depended  upon  to  make  the  moving 
picture  shows  elevating  to  an  unprecedented  degree  in  the  church, 
the   school,   and   the  hall  of  entertainment. 


Passing  of  the  Roses 

What  pathos  in  the  perfume  of  the  roses  ! — 
I  wonder-  if  the  old,  old  root  encloses 
Deep  in  its  heart  the  memory  sweet  of  leaves 
Dead  long  ago  and  dust  ?     It  seems  it  grieves. 

Oh  wonderful  the  yearning  in  the  song 

Of  all  the  birds.     Do  their  wild  hearts  prolong. 

By  singing,  recollections  of  their  dead, 

Lost  loves,  and  nestlings  with  the  lost  years  fled  ? 

Oh  love  and  death  !     Tears  overflow  mine  eye — 
How  oft  the  sun  has  seen  the  roses  die 
As  they  are  dying  now  !     Oh,  swift,  swift  wing 
Of  Life — veiled  Life — seen  always  vanishing  ! 


The  Water  Lily 


White  star  upon  the  water,  oh  if  I 

My  life  out  of  the  depths  might  lift  as  thou 
From  mire  and  thy  dead  bulb  art  lifted  now, 

How  blest  my  doom  that  I  am  born  to  die  ! 

Stokely  S.  Fisher. 


The  Dramatic  in  Teaching — Some  General 
Principles 

Horace  G.  Bkown,  ^N'oemal  School,  Worcester,  Mass. 

1'""""""° '"^f  HE  Dramatic  is  found  almost  evervwhere   today. 

I  Once  it  was  more  strictly  an  individual  endowment, 

j  used  for  self-satisfaction,  or  used  to  amuse  a  rela- 

I  tively  few  people  of  the  total  population.     This  is 

$3iiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiic^  shown  by  chansons  and  troubadours.  King's  Jesters, 

I  I  by  the  miracle  and  morality  plays  in  early  England, 

I  I  and  by  the  small  world  that  knew  Shakespeare,  and 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiniiiiiK^  liked  him 

Today  most  of  our  children  meet  the  dramatic  in  varying 
amounts;  in  the  moving  picture,  or  in  the  vaudeville,  or 
better  "play",  or  in  school,  or  in  the  public  pageant;  most  of  all 
in  the  story  books  in  our  library.  It  exists  also  in  the  newspaper 
and  magazine,  and,  as  of  old,  in  scenes  right  before  our  eyes,  ^o 
one  denies  its  prevalence.  Some  deplore  it.  Others  recognize  it, 
and  determine  to  utilize  it  well.     To  this  party  we  belong. 

But  the  great  mine  of  dramatic  wealth  lies  within  the  individ- 
ual lives,  not  in  the  outward  manifestations  of  it  just  mentioned. 
This  needs  to  be  written  large,  spoken  clearly,  and  remembered, 
before  teachers  enter  upon  the  pedagogic  theory,  or  practice  of 
the  dramatic  in  education.  It  is  individual  sense  for  the  dramatic 
we  need;  that  is,  the  dramatic  eye,  ear,  spirit,  judgment;  the 
personal  valuation  of  grace,  beauty,  sentiment,  movement,  power, 
of  conflicting  forces,  as  agents  of  enjoyment  and  uplift.  These 
are  the  beginning  and  goal  of  our  effort  in  dramatics.  It  is  in- 
dividual betterment  that  we  seek.  If  we  do  not  get  it,  then  the 
increase  in  moving  picture,  vaudeville,  pageant,  tableau,  drama- 
tized lesson,  amounts  to  little.  As  mere  amusements,  time-killers, 
these  deserve  no  wholesale  commendation.  They  may  be  destruc- 
tive soul-killers  as  well  as  amusing  time-killers. 

The  first  principle,  therefore,  is  that  Ave  try  to  awaken  in  the 
individual  (teacher,  pupil,  citizen),  the  sense  of  beneficial  dra- 
matic values. 
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The  second  principle  is  that  all  outward  manifestation  of  dra- 
matic sense  in  the  stage,  scene,  costume,  pose,  act,  climax,  etc., 
shall  be  for  the  awakening,  refining,  increasing,  of  the  dramatic 
sense  in  individuals. 

The  third  principle  is  that  amusement,  pleasure,  ideals,  inspi- 
ration, come  helpfully  only  when  the  first  two  principles  are 
fulfilled. 

To  many  in  our  profession,  as  in  the  neighboring  profession 
of  politics,  principles  are  tedious,  dull,  unnecessary.  They  say 
^'let  us  have  the  good,  the  perfect ;  why  delay  to  think  out  the  way 
to  have  them  ?"  But  the  scientist  and  artist  among  teachers  will 
surely  encourage  us  to  first  study  and  master  principles,  then 
work  out  the  good  by  them. 

These  principles  teach  us  that  immense  amounts  of  dramatic 
material  may  be  spread  before  the  present  generation  in  theatre 
and  school,  yet  not  do  it  any  good.  Millions  of  dollars  may  be 
spent  on  scenery,  correct  costuming,  intelligent  acting,  teacher's 
training,  yet  in  the  end,  the  public  see  only  the  cost,  applaud  the 
expense,  yawn  over  delicacy,  sleep  at  subtlety,  and  wake  to  en- 
joyment only  at  the  after- theatre-dinner.  The  recent  experience 
of  the  ^ew  Theatre  suggests  this,  while  the  dramatic  expression 
by  children  in  settlement  houses  is  full,  rich,  aspiring,  satisfying. 

The  present  mature  generation  illustrates  very  well,  what  the 
drama  in  education  must  not  produce  henceforth.  For  instance, 
it  must  not  produce  merely  a  small  ^Vocabulary",  misunderstood, 
mis-used  and  much  used.  It  must  not  produce  a  volition  which  is 
passive,  which  demands  that  life  be  mostly  a  stimulant  to  obser- 
vation, or  a  period  of  forgetfulness  of  values,  or  a  place  to  dis- 
play our  vanity  and  vice.  Yet  the  larger  dramatic  activity  has 
to  a  large  degree  resulted  in  just  this.  It  has  been,  for  the  most 
part,  the  atmosphere  in  which  all  have  been  reared.  Some  may 
have,  fortunately,  come  of  rugged  stock,  and  more  successfully 
have  resisted  deterioration.  But  teachers  and  others  who  drama- 
tize in  books,  who  arrange  for  tableaux  and  pageants,  are  likely 
to  show  results  of  the  atmosphere  they  have  lived  in.  A  writer 
arranges  lifeless  sentences  in  alternating  form  of  dialogue  and 
calls  it  ^^dramatization."  Greek  myths  or  tales  have  been  drama- 
tized", that  is,  I  sometimes  think,  etherized.  Even  the  arithmeti- 
cal  tables   have   been   "dramatized"   bv   zealous   teachers   under 
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superintendents  who  have  heard  the  news.  Children  have  been 
moved  mechanically  about  and  dressed  up  elaborately  according 
to  the  directing  teacher  dramatist,  until  they  have  "acted  the 
parts  assigned  beautifully  and  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  sub- 
ject with  great  animation."  Children  wear  costumes,  kneel  under 
the  flag,  glow  under  Greek  fire,  eat  ice  cream  provided  by  admir- 
ing parents,  '^and  are  prepared  to  feel  the  dramatic  in  the  great 
story  of  the  race.'^ 

If  we  had  worked  out  the  first  principles  in  all  this  we  should 
have  thought  of  other  things;  the  awakening  of  the  child's  sensi- 
bility to  the  harmonious,  the  colorful,  the  graceful,  the  suggestive, 
the  powerful,  the  stfuggling,  the  victorious;  that  is  the  child's 
dramatic  nature.  But  it  takes  the  teacher  with  the  dramatic  eye, 
feeling,  and  soul  to  do  this.  Any  one  with  industry  can  pro- 
duce old  clothes,  or  sew  up  new  ones,  compile  alternating  talk, 
pose  children,  burn  the  fire,  play  the  piano.  It  is  not  dramatiza- 
tion, however.  These  are  not  beneficial  values.  They  are  indeed 
harmful  because  they  displace  what  ought  to  be,  and  might  be. 

Happily,  in  childhood,  even  now,  the  dramatic  instinct  is  still 
existent,  often  pure,  strong,  purposeful.  It  has  been  stifled  and 
misdirected,  at  home,  in  school — everywhere.  It  has  been  wronged. 
It  has  been  fed  with  the  superficial,  the  meaningless,  the  senti- 
mental, the  formless,  the  spiritless.  'No  wonder  it  becomes  adult 
in  perverted  form.  E'o  wonder  it  supports  the  inane  and  the 
vicious  alike. 

If  we  expect  a  finer,  nobler,  craving  for  the  dramatic  in  life, 
we  must  begin  afresh  with  the  children,  remove  the  witless, 
though  perhaps  sincere  efforts,  that  have  ended  wrong,  and  must 
build  upon  sound  principles  of  art  and  human  nature.  A  genera- 
tion of  carefully  trained  teachers  must  work  out  their  simple 
principles,  confident  in  their  value  to  do  good.  They  must  not 
yield  to  fad,  claptrap,  or  applause.  They  will  believe  that  the 
great  work  of  the  dramatic  exercise  of  ourselves  is  to  quicken 
and  deepen  the  imaginary  powers,  so  that  they  are  able  to  ap- 
praise values  in  life,  which  otherwise  would  go  unrecognized,  and 
so  leave  life  barren  in  spots  where  it  should  produce  richly  and 
nourish  us.  To  know,  to  learn,  to  see,  to  help,  to  he  happy, 
will  not  be  so  literally  and  so  grossly  interpreted  as  now.  Edu- 
cation will  be  a  blessing, — not  a  grind,  a  task,  a  discipline. 


Vocal   English 

By  Winthkop  D.   Sheldon,  Late  Vice  President, 
GiKARD  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

jjimiiiiiiiiDiiiimiimtg-gj^  agg  j^j^g  \)qqy^  characterized  as  pre-emiueutly  the 
I  ^.^  I  scribbling  age.  Certainly  at  no  time  has  the  pen 
III  I  with  its  auxiliaries  the  typewriter  and  composing 
I  ^^  j  stick,  been  in  such  active  and  constant  exercise  as 
SiiiiiiiiiimDiiiiiiiiiiiic^  ^'^ow.  But,  for  all  that,  the  pen,  with  its  confreres, 
I  I    is  employed  only  a  very  small  fraction  as  much  as 

1  I    the  voice  in  communicating  thought.     The  latter  is 

*"""'"""° "'""'♦    the  universal,  everyday  tool  of  expression ;  while  the 

great  mass  of  people  seldom  wield  the  pen.  The  telephone  and 
the  telegraph  have  largely  taken  the  place  of  letter-writing.  Even 
those  with  whom  the  caco-ethes  scribendi  has  become  chronic,  use 
the  pen  to  a  very  limited  extent,  as  compared  with  the  voice. 

But,  notwithstanding,  the  latter  holds  such  an  overwhelming 
predominance  in  language  expression,  it  is  a  surprising  fact,  that 
the  voice  among  people  in  general  receives  practically  no  special 
training  for  this  most  important  office,  and  no  training  at  all 
adequate,  even  among  most  of  those  who  devote  themselves  to 
some  form  of  public  speech.  Like  Topsy  in  the  story,  the  voice 
is  left  to  itself  for  the  most  part,  to  develop  as  it  may,  with  the 
result  that  it  generally  lacks  some  or  all  of  the  essential  qualities 
of  good  vocalization,  well  modulated  tones,  distinctness  of  articu- 
lation, richness  of  vowelization,  precision  in  pronouncing  the 
consonants,  expressive  emphasis,  and  rhythmic  movement.  Na- 
ture intended  the  voice  to  be  a  musical  instrument,  capable  of 
producing  a  rhythmical  succession  or  combination  of  sounds, 
pleasing  to  the  ear,  and  conveying  to  the  listener  clearly  and 
effectively  the  thought  of  the  speaker.  But  as  with  most  of  her 
choicest  gifts,  she  has  left  man  to  improve  upon  it,  as  it  comes 
from  her  workshop,  and  to  cultivate  and  perfect  it.  She  fur- 
nishes the  diamond  in  the  rough;  it  is  for  man  to  cut  and  polish 
it  into  ravishing  beauty.  She  gives  us  the  voice,  potential  with 
gTace  and  delight,  but  leaves  us  to  develop  its  wondrous  capabili- 
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ties  and  resources,  so  that  it  shall  be  a  fit  instrument  for  man's 
crowning  faculty  of  language. 

From  Charles  Dickens  and  Harriet  Martineau  down  to  Henry 
James,  the  American  voice  has  been  the  object  of  much  severe 
criticism.  The  justice  of  it  has  been  recognized  by  those  who 
have  spent  enough  time  among  Europeans,  to  realize  the  contrast 
between  the  resonance  and  sweetness  of  the  average  foreign  voice 
and  the  dissonance  and  harshness  of  most  of  our  native  voices. 
To  quote  from  Doctor  John  Graham  Brooks's  book,  "As  Others 
See  Us",  a  'New  England  college  girl  who  had  passed  a  year  in 
Spain,  says:  "When  I  came  home,  at  least  one-half  of  my  friends 
spoke  in  such  fashion  that  I  Avanted  to  put  my  hands  to  my  ears. 
Yet,  I  had  never  for  one  instant  noticed  this  until  I  had  been 
surrounded  for  some  months  by  people  whose  voices  were  a  posi- 
tive pleasure  to  the  ear."  To  quote  further,  an  English  teacher 
in  a  recent  London  paper  said:  "About  one-half  of  Americans 
use  tones  that  make  you  shiver."  (We  ourselves,  by  the  way, 
have  become  so  accustomed  to  them  that  we  do  not  shiver.)  "They 
will  be  shamed  out  of  this  only  by  hearing  a  pleasant  voice  long 
enough  to  feel  the  unpleasantness  of  their  own."  By  way  of  con- 
trast, showing  also  the  impression  Europeans  have  of  the  Ameri- 
can voice,  a  young  lady,  crossing  the  ocean  after  a  summer  abroad, 
met  a  cultured  Englishman.  After  an  hour's  conversation,  the 
gentleman  remarked:  "I  cannot  believe  you  are  an  American." 
"Why  not?"  the  young  woman  asked.  "Because  your  voice 
charmed  me  long  before  I  met  you !  I  did  not  know  an  American 
could  possess  so  soft  and  pleasing  a  voice." 

No  doubt  our  changeful  climate  and  the  smoke-laden  atmo- 
sphere of  our  cities  and  manufacturing  centres,  so  irritating  to 
the  throat  and  air  passages,  has  somewhat  impaired  the  quality 
of  the  American  voice.  And  far  more  harmful  has  been  the  in- 
fluence of  the  nervous  tension  of  our  hurrying,  strenuous  life,  so 
sensitive  is  the  voice  to  physical,  nervous  and  mental  states.  But 
whatever  injurious  effects  may  be  attributed  to  unfavorable  cli- 
matic conditions,  or  to  the  intensity  and  push  of  American  life, 
and  allowing  them  their  full  significance,  the  fact  that  these  con- 
ditions exist  does  not  altogether  account  for  the  disagreeable  char- 
acteristics of  the  American  voice,  nor  does  it  at  all  excuse  the 
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grave  defects  of  vocalization,  so  common  in  private  conversation 
and  among  public  speakers, — defects  which  are  the  result  of  in- 
difference and  lack  of  training. 

Vocal  expression  of  every  kind  is  as  much  a  fine  art  as  painting 
or  sculpture;  and  the  prevailing  carelessness  about  it  is  doubtless 
due  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  fact  that  we  are  not  an  art-loving  peo- 
ple. Americans  have  not  yet  acquired  the  artistic  temperament, 
that  delicate,  discriminating  appreciation  of  the  artistic  side  of 
life,  which  long  association  with  art  in  its  various  forms  has 
wrought  into  the  very  nature  of  certain  European  peoples.  We 
have  been  so  long  attending  the  school  of  the  purely  practical, 
that  the  esthetic  appeals  to  comparatively  few.  Among  the  masses 
the  artistic  sense  is  in  the  primary  stage  of  development,  and 
even  many  otherwise  intelligent  persons  are  disposed  to  stigma- 
tize with  that  almost  fatal  word  "fad",  any  serious  attempt  to 
cultivate  it.  And  so  the  art  of  vocal  expression  has  been  very 
generally  neglected. 

It  is  often  mentioned  as  a  distinguishing  and  marked  merit 
of  public  speaking  today,  that  its  methods  are  far  more  practical 
and  business-like,  than  those  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  years  ago. 
In  a  very  important  sense  this  is  true.  The  subject-matter,  the 
thought,  is  put  with  greater  directness.  As  a  rule  our  better 
speakers  strike  a  straight  course  for  the  point  they  wish  to  make, 
without  the  frills  and  furbelows,  the  excessively  ornate  rhetoric 
of  two  or  three  generations  ago.  The  present  day  speaker  says: 
"Two  and  two  make  four",  in  contrast  with  the  orator  of  the 
early  days,  who  quite  likely  would  have  put  it  somewhat  on  this 
wise :  "When  in  the  course  of  human  events  it  becomes  necessary 
to  take  the  number  of  the  second  denomination  and  unite  it  with 
a  number  of  the  same  denomination,  the  result,  sir, — and  the 
highest  authorities  on  the  science  of  mathematics  will  support  me 
in  my  claim, — the  result,  sir, — and  I  challenge  anyone  to  contra- 
dict the  assertion, — the  result  is  four."  The  heavy  artillery  of 
old-time  oratory  has  for  the  most  part  given  place  to  quick-firing 
small  arms,  more  easily  handled  and  less  noisy  and  thunderous, 
but  on  the  whole,  more  effective.  Even  the  flamboyant  oratory, 
once  so  characteristic  of  the  fiery,  ebullient  Southland,  has  become 
toned  down  to  a  more  reasonable,  practical  form. 
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But  this  reaction  from  the  olden  style  of  public  speech,  has 
carried  us  too  far  in  the  opposite  direction.  Indifference  and 
carelessness  as  to  rhetorical  form  and  finish  have  also  come  to 
prevail  in  matters  of  vocalization.  Business-like,  practical,  and 
to  the  point,  so  far  as  the  thought  arid  phrasing  are  concerned, 
public  speaking  is  commonly  very  unbusiness-like,  unpractical 
and  slovenly  in  the  vocal  expression  of  word  and  thought.  How 
seldom  we  hear  a  speaker  who  is  thoroughly  satisfying  in  the 
elements  of  good  vocal  delivery!  The  voice  is  badly  managed; 
its  tones  are  often  positively  disagreeable,  or,  at  least,  not  mellow, 
smooth,  clear  and  resonant.  The  vowels,  which  when  properly 
sounded,  impart  volume  to  speech,  are  flattened,  instead  of  being 
round  and  full.  The  consonants,  whose  office  it  is  to  give  defi- 
niteness  of  form  to  a  word,  are  slurred  and  indefinite,  especially 
at  the  end  of  a  vocable.  The  range  of  variation  in  pitch  or  key 
is  so  narrow  as  to  produce  a  wearisome  monotony.  Little  at- 
tention is  given  to  inflexion,  or  change  of  pitch  within  a  word. 
Emphasis,  so  essential  in  order  to  present  the  thoughts  of  the 
entire  sentence  in  their  proper  perspective  and  to  make  the 
meaning  clear  and  impressive,  is  neglected,  or  employed  without 
discrimination.  And  that  mobile,  elusive  quality  of  speech,  called 
tone-color,  by  which  the  voice  registers  the  changing  lights  and 
shades  of  feeling  and  emotion  and  the  subtle  turns  of  thought,  is 
wanting,  and  with  it  the  chief  charm  of  good  speaking  is  gone 
and  its  electric  thrill. 

Apparently,  it  is  assumed  by  many  that,  like  the  poet,  the  pub- 
lic speaker  is  born,  not  made,  and  that  he  needs  only  to  have 
something  to  say — something  worth  saying — to  be  absolved  from 
concerning  himself  with  the  vocal  presentation  of  his  thought. 
Such  seemed  to  be  the  case  with  Ealph  Waldo  Emerson,  who 
would  lecture  as  though  talking  to  himself  alone,  utterly  oblivious 
of  the  large  audience  before  him,  who  soon  lost  all  interest  because 
unable,  even  with  the  closest  attention,  to  make  out  what  he  was 
saying. 

However  great  the  orator's  native  gifts  of  thought  and  language 
may  be,  they  must  be  supplemented  with  competent  skill  in  vocal 
expression,  if  he  would  present  his  thoughts  with  force  and  effect, 
and  with  pleasure  to  the  hearer. 
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The  wrapt  attention  with  which  great  audiences  listened  for 
hours  to  Edward  Everett's  masterpiece,  the  oration  on  Washing- 
ton, was  due  in  part  to  his  subject  and  to  the  elevation  of  his 
thought  and  the  splendor  of  his  diction,  but  quite  as  much  to 
his  wonderful  voice,  which  was  music  itself,  and  to  a  beautiful 
pronunciation,  which  carried  every  word  full-orbed  and  clear- 
cut,  to  the  ear  of  every  hearer.  It  may  be  that  in  some  respects 
Everett  pushed  oratorical  training  almost,  if  not  quite,  to  the 
verge  of  artificiality,  but  his  recognition  of  the  value  and  impor- 
tance of  vocal  skill  should  be  a  striking  lesson  to  all  public 
speakers. 

If  those  who  listened  with  such  delight  to  Wendell  Phillips 
were  to  analyze  the  reasons  for  their  pleasure,  they  would  ascribe 
it  not  merely  to  the  strength  and  force  of  his  thought,  the  finish 
of  his  rhetoric  and  to  the  moral  idealism  of  the  man  himself,  but 
in  no  small  measure  to  his  careful  attention  to  the  minutest  de- 
tails of  vocalization,  which  made  him  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
speakers  of  all  time.  When  a  student  at  Harvard,  the  woods 
around  Cambridge  were  his  auditorium,  where  he  declaimed  hun- 
dreds of  times,  many  of  the  speeches  of  Burke.  By  assiduous 
practice  he  acquired  a  beautiful  tenor  quality  of  voice,  which 
carried  every  word  with  ease  and  distinctness  to  the  remotest 
bounds  of  the  great  audiences  that  greeted  him,  and  would  have 
won  for  him  notable  success  upon  the  operatic  stage.  So  it  was 
with  George  William  Curtis,  who  was  always  heard  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction,  because  he  never  forgot  that  he  owed  to  his 
audience  distinct  utterance  and  agreeable  tones  of  voice,  as  well 
as  high  thinking  clothed  in  choice  language.  Abraham  Lincoln 
on  the  platform,  matched  the  simplicity  and  lucidity  of  his 
thought  and  diction  with  a  voice  of  singular  smoothness  and  pen- 
etration, and  with  a  clearness  and  beauty  of  enunciation  that  left 
no  one  in  doubt  as  to  what  he  was  saying  and  captivated  every 
listener. 

These  and  many  others  who  might  be  mentioned,  set  a  standard 
of  finished,  impressive  vocalization,  which  has  very  few  exemp- 
lars today  in  the  pulpit,  on  the  stage,  in  the  court  room,  or  on 
the  rostrum.  Those  speakers  are  the  infrequent  exception  who 
like  Mr.  William  Jennings  Bryan — to  mention  a  conspicuous 
illustration — show  by  careful  attention  to  the  behavior  of  the 
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voice,  the  consideration  due  to  their  audiences  and  also  to  the 
ideas  they  seek  to  impress  upon  their  hearers. 

One  of  the  greatest  preachers  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  distinguished  for  the  nobility,  strength  and  penetration 
of  his  thought,  was  so  deficient  even  in  some  of  the  fundamentals ' 
of  vocal  delivery,  such  as  distinctness  of  enunciation  and  vocal 
resonance,  that  much  of  the  time  he  could  not  be  understood 
even  with  his  hearers'  closest  attention.  Conscious,  as  a  sentence 
advanced,  that  an  impressive  thought  was  incubating  and  eager 
to  follow  it  closely  to  the  end,  the  hearer,  as  the  climax  approached, 
would  find  the  thought  overwhelmed  and  swamped  in  the  tu- 
multuous rush  of  words,  as  they  came  tumbling  one  over  another 
like  the  rocks  and  trees  in  an  Alpine  avalanche.  A  striking  con- 
trast was  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  whose  vocal  delivery,  even  in  the 
most  impetuous  march  of  his  eloquence,  showed  the  results  of  the 
severe  training,  to  which  he  had  subjected  himself  throughout  his 
college  and  theological  course.  In  the  great  audiences  that  hung 
upon  his  lips  no  one  needed  to  overtax  the  hearing  in  order  to 
catch  every  word,  or  failed  to  grasp  the  full  impression  of  his 
thought,  so  far  as  a  finely  modulated  voice  could  convey  it. 

The  prayer  ''May  God  Bless  to  Us  the  Evading  of  his  Word'', 
with  which  that  part  of  the  church  service  is  so  often  closed,  can 
hardly  expect  to  be  answered,  when  the  reading  is  performed 
with  such  disregard  of  careful  articulation,  and  of  the  canons  of 
vocal  expression  as  scarcely  to  be  understood  by  the  hearer,  much 
less  appreciated  in  the  fulness  of  its  meaning.  A  psalm  of  David 
or  a  poem-prophecy  of  Isaiah  is  often  read  with  hardly  more 
expression  than  if  it  were  a  genealogy  of  the  Patriarchs.  When 
read  in  good  voice,  with  clear  enunciation  and  appropriate  em- 
phasis and  tone-color,  how  the  most  familiar  passages  take  on  a 
richness  of  meaning,  as  if  they  were  a  new  acquaintance!  An 
old  Scottish  preacher,  upon  meeting  one  of  his  parishioners  after 
the  service,  inquired  how  he  liked  the  sermon.  "I  dinna  like  it", 
ho  replied,  ''for  three  reasons,---  first,  ye  read  it ;  second,  ye  dinna 
read  it  weel ;  and  third,  it  was  na  worth  readin'."  N'o  doubt  the 
l;earer  would  have  been  reconciled  to  the  fact  that  the  discourse 
was  read  had  it  been  read  "weel",  and  would  also  have  appreciated 
its  quality  more  highly. 

The  art  of  the  actor  is  based  upon  good  speaking.    As  the  say- 
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ing  has  it,  conduct  is  three-fourths  of  life.  So  good  speaking  is 
three-fourths  of  good  acting.  Without  satisfactory  vocal  delivery, 
acting  is  not  much  more  than  pantomime.  And  yet  how  few, 
comparatively,  upon  the  modern  stage,  are  particular  about  even 
the  most  elementary  requirements  of  good  speaking.  To  quote 
an  English  playwright  of  long  and  wide  experience  and  observa- 
tion, the  blank  verse  of  Shakespeare,  even  in  those  passages  which 
afford  opportunity  for  the  triumphs  of  vocalization,  "is  mangled 
and  mumbled.''  The  delivery  of  Richard  Mansfield,  with  all  his 
wonderful  strength  and  flexibility  of  voice,  and  his  mastery  of 
modulation  and  tone-color,  was  often  marred  by  indistinctness  of 
utterance.  Henry  Irving  has  been  charged  with  a  similar  fail- 
ing, which  is  still  more  manifest  among  the  lesser  lights  of  the 
stage.  Acting  that  is  otherwise  distinguished  for  gi*ace  and 
significance  of  gesture  and  movement,  and  for  striking  facial  ex- 
pression, is  often  spoiled  by  serious  defects  in  voice  management. 
The  enunciation  is  indistinct,  a  defect  for  which  no  other  his- 
trionic virtue  can  quite  compensate ;  and  this  usually  brings  in  its 
train  other  vocal  infelicities.  JSTot  being  duly  individualized, 
words  are  run  together,  to  the  detriment  of  emphasis,  pitch,  in- 
flexion and  tone  production.  A  distinct  articulation  not  only 
neutralizes  in  a  measure  and  atones  for  sins  of  the  voice,  but 
it  goes  far,  to  prevent  them.  It  has  a  favorable  reflex  influence 
upon  the  entire  vocal  expression.  The  vocal  delivery  of  the  stage 
may  not  be  open  to  criticism  to  the  same  extent  as  that  of  the 
pulpit  or  the  platform,  but  with  some  notable  exceptions  it  lacks 
mastery  of  voice,  vowel  resonance  and  musical  quality,  simple 
and  distinct  articulation,  skilful  variation  of  pitch  from  word  to 
word,  judicious  emphasis  and  accent,  naturalness  of  conversational 
form, — qualities  absolutely  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the 
dramatic  art  and  exemplified  so  admirably  in  Joseph  Jefferson. 
Ill  his  "Art  of  Singing  and  Vocal  Declamation",  Sir  Charles 
Santley,  writing  out  of  an  exceptional  experience,  says:  "I  waa 
once  present  at  a  performance  of  'The  Merchant  of  Venice'  at 
the  Princess's  theatre.  Carl  Formes,  the  once  celebrated  bass 
singer,  played  Shylock.  He  always  preserved  a  strong  German 
accent  in  conversation ;  but  though  all  the  other  characters  in  the 
plav  were  sustained  by  Englishmen,  the  only  one  who  recited 
his  lines  to  be  understood  was  Formes.    The  reason  was  obvious ; 
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he  pronounced  the  letters,  divided  the  syllables,  and  accented  the 
accented  syllables,  so  that  though  now  and  then  his  pronunciation 
of  a  word  was  not  quite  English,  his  enunciation  was  perfectly 
distinct.  I  did  not  miss  a  single  syllable  throughout  his  entire 
performance." 

The  fact  that  the  founders  of  the  ISTew  Theatre  in  'New  York 
had  planned  in  connection  with  it  a  school  for  the  thorough  train- 
ing and  cultivation  of  the  voice  in  the  requisites  of  good  delivery, 
shows  their  sensitiveness  to  the  prevailing  faults  of  the  profession. 

The  majority  of  singers  lie  under  much  the  same  condemnation, 
especially  as  regards  enunciation.  The  ear  is  regaled  with  a 
flood  of  musical  sounds,  it  may  be ;  but  aside  from  a  chance  word 
now  and  then — sometimes  not  even  that — no  inkling  is  given  of 
what  the  singing  is  all  about.  Very  many  singers,  whose  per- 
formance may  be  otherwise  commendable,  lack  those  qualities 
which  give  the  characteristic  charm  to  the  execution  of  the 
most  famous  artists  of  the  opera  or  poncert,  namely,  purity  of 
tone,  and  a  clear,  distinct  pronunciation  in  the  lower  and  softer 
parts,  as  well  as  in  those  which  demand  greater  voice  power. 
However  enchanting  the  sounds  emitted  may  be  as  mere  sounds, 
or  as  vocal  gymnastics,  they  fail  of  their  chief  purpose  if  they 
do  not  sufficiently  individualize  every  word,  to  convey  it  distinctly 
to  the  ear. 

The  lack  among  lawyers  of  attention  to  the  ordinary  essentials 
of  good  speaking  has  been  widely  remarked  in  our  courts.  The 
traditional  standards  of  the  Bar  have  not  been  maintained.  Ad- 
vocates "weary  juries  with  their  pointless,  endless  speeches,  de- 
livered in  monotonous,  meaningless,  sleep-producing  tones.''  It 
may  not  be  desirable  to  revert  to  the  style  of  court  address  that 
prevailed  in  the  days  of  Webster  and  Kufus  Choate,  that  "Wizard 
of  the  Courtroom",  whose  delivery  has  been  described  as  "a  mu- 
sical flow  of  rhythm  and  cadence,  more  like  a  long,  rising  and 
swelling  song,  than  a  talk  or  an  argument."  There  is  less  op- 
portunity now  than  formerly  for  such  exhibitions  of  forensic 
power.  And  the  methods  and  spirit  of  court  procedure  today 
are  unfriendly  to  the  highly  rhetorical  and  ornate  style  of  plead- 
ing in  vogue  several  generations  ago.  But,  unfortunately,  this 
decline  from  the  rhetorical  standard  of  former  days  has  affected 
vocal  expression  also.     Comparatively  few  lawyers  sufficiently  ap- 
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predate  the  importance  of  delivery,  to  cultivate  the  speaking  voice, 
even  in  the  primary  quality  of  distinctness  of  utterance,  not  to 
mention  the  other  qualities  that  make  the  voice  an  expressive 
and  agreeable  instrument  for  the  communication  of  thought.  By 
way  of  contrast,  Mr.  Thomas  Leaming,  in  his  "A  Philadelphia 
Lawyer  in  the  London  Courts"  remarks  upon  the  ''crispness  of 
articulation*'  common  there,  and  so  delightful  to  the  ear. 

A  pleasing,  well-modulated,  resonant  voice  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  teacher's  equipment.  Its  value  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
Such  a  voice  is  a  continual,  though  unconscious,  education  to 
every  pupil.  There  will  be  general  agreement  with  Dr.  Brooks — 
already  quoted — when  he  says:  "No  teacher  with  a  harsh,  nasal, 
or  'complaining'  voice  should  be  allowed  to  enter  a  school  room." 
And  not  only  should  harshness,  nasality  and  a  hard,  metallic,  un- 
sympathetic tone  be  absent,  but  the  teacher's  voice  should  possess 
the  positive  excellencies,  which  can  be  acquired  only  by  thorough 
vocal  training — distinctness  of  enunciation,  an  adequate  pronun- 
ciation of  vowel  and  consonant;  and  he  should  be  able  to  read 
impressively,  with  due  attention  to  emphasis,  inflexion,  variety 
of  pitch  and  tone-color. 

It  is  no  unreasonable  demand,  that  members  of  the  educational 
profession  in  all  grades,  from  the  elementary  to  the  professional 
school,  should  be  models  of  effectiveness  in  the  use  of  the  speaking 
voice.  But  among  teachers  in  general  the  standard  of  vocal  ex- 
pression falls  far  short  of  what  it  should  be.  It  was  said  not  long 
ago  of  the  faculty  of  one  of  our  leading  institutions — no  doubt 
with  considerable  exaggeration,  but  with  quite  too  much  truth- — 
that  not  more  than  three  or  four  of  its  members  are  vocally  pro- 
ficient in  public  speech.  Unhappily,  no  school  of  learning  holds 
a  monopoly  of  such  deficiencies.  How  many  college  and  univer- 
sity lectures,  in  themselves  learned,  thoughtful  and  instructive, 
make  but  slight  impression  and  arouse  little  interest,  because  de- 
livered in  a  slovenly,  imattractive  fashion  without  regard  to 
effective  vocal  presentation.  Some  apparently  assume  an  atti- 
tude of  indifference  to  the  details  of  vocal  delivery,  because  they 
consider  attention  to  such  matters  a  piece  of  affectation  or  a  mark 
of  artificiality,  to  be  sedulously  avoided,  just  as  some  regard  it  as 
not  good  form  to  cultivate  the  graces  of  literary  style. 

All  teachers  of  English — and  that  includes  every  teacher  in 
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our  common  schools — should  be  able  to  interpret  literature  through 
a  disciplined,  well-trained  voice.  Only  thus  can  be  cultivated  in 
our  schools  a  love  for  the  best  and  the  ability  to  appreciate  it. 
The  expressive,  artistic  reading  by  the  teacher,  of  choice  selections 
in  prose  and  verse,  should  be  a  regular  part  of  the  school  pro- 
gram. Let  there  be,  first,  a  familiar,  conversational  discussion  of 
the  selection,  in  order  to  awaken  expectation  and  interest — with 
such  explanation  of  the  setting  of  the  piece,  its  time,  place,  cir- 
cumstances, personalities  and  action,  and  words,  thoughts  and 
figures  of  speech,  as  will  prepare  the  class  to  listen  with  intelli- 
gence and  appreciation.  Then  let  the  teacher  read  the  selection 
with  a  voice  trained  to  purity  of  tone  and  distinctness  of  articula- 
tion and  to  a  mastery  of  emphasis,  inflexion  and  tone-color.  Any 
class  will  respond  to  such  a  reading  with  every  sign  of  interest 
and  delight.  Such  a  reading  not  only  interprets  literature  most 
effectively,  but  also  will  improve  the  class  reading  by  showing 
the  pupils  what  good  reading  is. 

Few  engage  in  any  form  of  public  speaking,  but  all  use  the  voice 
— and  most  use  it  exclusively — in  conversation.  A  musical,  pure- 
toned,  well-modulated,  vivacious  voice — ^how  charm'ing  it  is  in  the 
familiar  daily  intercourse  of  one  with  another.  The  skillful  con- 
versationalist, equipped  with  an  agreeable,  expressive  voice,  is 
doubly  entertaining  and  attractive.  He  at  once  wins  attention, 
though  what  is  said  may  not  be  the  wisdom  of  a  sage,  but  only 
"small  talk."  Comparatively  few,  however,  employ  a  good  speak- 
ing voice  in  conversation.  This  is  how  it  appeared  to  a  lady 
returning  home  after  a  two-years'  sojourn  in  Italy :  "The  shock'', 
she  said,  "was  indescribable.  The  truth  is,  we  Americans  use  our 
voices  wrong,  and  in  a  way  that  makes  the  sounds  we  utter  very 
disagreeable  to  listen  to.  It  is  the  tone  quality.  The  American 
voice  is  pitched  too  high;  it  lacks  variety;  it  lacks  elasticity;  it 
lacks  fulness  and  mellowness.  Other  nationalities  put  tone-color 
into  their  voices.  Most  Americans  do  not.  It  is  the  difference 
between  the  gramophone  and  the  flute." 

These  faults  are  especially  common  in  the  conversation  of 
groups  of  young  people,  who  apparently  vie  with  one  another  in 
unrestrained,  noisy,  vocal  detonations.  They  do  not  realize  how 
much  such  a  voice  detracts  from  an  otherwise  winning  person- 
ality, nor  how  much  agreeable  tones  make  up  for  other  personal 
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imperfections.  In  marked  contrast  are  the  "soft  hum"  and  the 
"mellow  blending"  of  voices — so  grateful  to  the  ear — remarked 
upon  by  those  familiar  with  family  circles,  social  gatherings, 
hotel  parlors  and  other  public  places  in  England  and  Scotland. 

This  review  of  the  prevailing  faults  in  the  use  of  the  speak- 
ing voice  suggests  at  once  the  inquiry :  "What  can  be  done  to  raise 
the  standard  of  vocal  expression  among  public  speakers  and  among 
people  in  general  ?"  Indifference  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  common 
imperfections  in  vocalization,  which  have  been  described.  We 
have  become  so  accustomed  to  them  that  we  are  scarcely  conscious 
of  their  existence.  It  is  not  realized  that  almost  every  voice  is 
more  or  less  unmusical  and  needs  to  be  put  in  tune,  just  as  every 
musical  instrument,  so-called,  must  be  tuned  if  it  is  to  give  out 
delightful  harmonies,  instead  of  a  jangle  of  discordant  notes. 
Few  are  willing  to  follow  the  well-known  example  of  Demos- 
thenes and  pay  the  price  of  a  melodious,  well-modulated  and  ex- 
pressive voice  in  the  coin  current  of  patient,  persistent  practice. 

First,  then,  popular  indifference  must  be  overcome  by  showing 
that  on  the  score  of  self-interest,  as  well  as  out  of  regard  for 
others,  it  is  quite  worth  while  for  everybody  to  possess  a  culti- 
vated speaking  voice.  Those  who  have  occasion  to  use  the  voice 
in  public  speech  must  be  convinced  that  they  are  under  a  moral 
obligation  to  their  hearers,  to  speak  distinctly  and  with  agreeable 
tones,  accurately  adjusted  in  pitch,  inflexion  and  emphasis  to  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  they  desire  to  utter,  and  that  disregard  of 
the  accepted  canons  of  vocal  expression  is  inexcusable  in  those 
who  essay  to  address  an  audience.  A  high  standard  of  vocaliza- 
tion on  the  platform,  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  stage  would  go  far 
to  improve  the  speaking  voice  among  the  masses  of  the  people.  We 
cannot  expect  them  to  concern  themselves  about  it,  when  faulty 
vocalization  is  the  rule  with  those  who  should  be  exemplars  of 
the  best  usage. 

The  interest  of  the  home  in  training  children  to  good  vocal 
habits,  needs  to  be  awakened.  The  child  is  mimetic,  and  if  accus- 
tomed to  hear  agreeable,  well-modulated  voices  in  the  household, 
he  will  almost  unconsciously  acquire  the  habit  of  speaking  in  mel- 
low, low-pitched,  musical  tones.  But  in  the  great  majority  of 
homes  he  does  not  have  the  benefit  of  a  good  example  or  of  careful 
guidance,  because  the  adults  of  the  family  have  themselves  had 
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no  adequate  training  and  do  not  realize  the  value  of  a  pleasing 
voice. 

In  the  last  analysis,  then,  the  responsibility  comes  back  upon 
our  schools — elementary  and  secondary,  college  and  university — 
to  supply  the  requisite  training,  if  the  speaking  voice,  whether 
used  in  public  speech  or  in  private  conversation,  is  to  be  ma- 
terially improved.  It  is  a  discredit  to  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  to  send  out  so  many,  well-equipped  intellectually,  it 
may  be,  but  shorn  of  half  their  power  to  influence  their  fellow- 
men,  because  of  serious  defects  in  vocal  delivery.  A  liberal  edu- 
cation should  mean  a  cultured  voice,  as  well  as  a  cultured  mind. 
The  two  must  go  hand  in  hand,  if  full  efficiency  is  to  be  realized. 
College  and  university  should  make  ample  provision  for  thorough, 
practical  training  and  require  this  of  every  student  who  is  proved 
by  suitable  tests  to  be  in  need  of  it.  He  should  be  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  having  an  agreeable  voice,  under  complete 
control  and  capable  of  effective  expression. 

The  development  of  the  speaking  voice  should  be  made,  from 
the  very  beginning  of  education,  a  part  of  the  regular  work  of  our 
lower  schools.  Let  no  one  dismiss  this  suggestion  as  only  one 
more  ^^fad",  to  be  foisted  upon  a  curriculum  already  overburdened, 
in  the  opinion  of  some,  with  too  many  subjects  of  that  description. 
A  good  speaking  voice  is  of  such  practical  value  that  no  school 
and  no  teacher  can  afford  to  be  indifferent  about  it.  That  our 
schools,  as  a  rule,  do  not  furnish  adequate  training  is  patent  to 
everybody  who  observes  the  voices  of  those  who  pass  through 
them. 

!N"othing  brings  out  certain  vocal  defects  in  such  strong  relief 
as  the  telephone.  The  seven  million,  five  hundred  thousand  tele- 
phones in  the  United  States  are  used  by  about  thirty  millions  of 
people.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience,  that  of 
these  millions  who  use  the  telephone,  comparatively  few  talk  with 
such  distinctness  and  purity  of  tone  as  to  be  clearly  and  easily 
understood.  Telephone  companies  find  it  necessary  to  drill  their 
employees  in  tone  modulation,  enunciation  and  pronunciation,  in 
order  to  correct  faults  of  voice  which  the  schools  have  failed  to 
eradicate.  Even  the  Interborough  Kapid  Transit  Company  of 
IsTew  York,  it  is  said,  has  been  compelled  to  form  classes  in  voice 
training  for  the  subway  guards  and  conductors. 
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But  the  schools  cannot  fulfill  their  part,  unless  candidates  for 
the  teacher's  office  receive  such  preliminary  training,  as  will 
qualify  them  to  be  examples  of  effective  vocalization,  and  unless 
they  are  instructed  in  the  most  practical  methods  of  developing 
children's  voices.  In  most  schools  where  teachers  obtain  their 
professional  preparation,  the  drill  in  vocal  culture  is  not  suffi- 
ciently practical  and  individual,  thorough,  exacting  and  prolonged ; 
and  accordingly  the  teacher  who  has  a  well-trained  voice  and  who 
knows  how  to  train  the  voices  of  children  is  an  exception.  Even 
the  ability  to  read  in  finished  style,  and  with  due  regard  to  the 
princi2:)les  and  laws  of  expressive  speech,  is  a  comparatively  rare 
accomplishment  among  educators. 

The  late  Professor  Samuel  Henry  Butcher,  well-known  for  his 
studies   of   Greek   life    and   literature,    summarized    the    differ- 
ence between  modern  and  Hellenic   education  in  these  words: 
^'Modern  education  centers  in  the  written  word ;  while  among  the 
Greeks  education  centered  in  the  spoken  word."    From  the  rhap- 
sodists  who  recited  the  poems  of  Homer,  down  to  Socrates  and 
the  later  sophists,  the  spoken  word  was  practically  the  exclusive 
vehicle  of  education  with  the  Greeks.     Hence  they  carried  the 
art  of  vocal  expression  to  a  perfection,  attained,  perhaps,  by  no 
people  in  modern  times.     Ever  since  the  invention  of  printing, 
the  written  word  has  naturally  become  with  us  the  chief  avenue 
and  instrument  of  education,  to  the  neglect  of  the  spoken  word. 
The  latter  performs  a  function  which  the  former  can  never  quite 
fulfill.     It  brings  mind  into  direct,  intimate  contact  with  mind, 
heart  with  heart,  spirit  with  spirit,  personality  with  personality, 
in  a  way  and  to  a  degree  impossible  for  the  written  word.     For 
no  faculty  is  so  closely  articulated  with  the  soul  itself,  as  the 
voice ;  none  is  so  expressive  of  the  human  personality,  or  mirrors 
the  mutations  of  thought  and  feeling  with  such  instant  precision. 
But  while  the  written  word  will  never  lose  the  pre-eminence  in 
modern  education,  to  which  it  is  entitled,  the  peculiar  value  of 
the  spoken  word  should  receive  due  recognition.    When  the  speak- 
ing voice  shall  be  properly  trained  to  express  the  full  meaning 
and  beauty  of  the  spoken  word,  then  will  the  latter  take  its  right- 
ful   place    among    the    higher    graces    and    refinements    of    our 
civilization. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

A  valuable  Monthly  Eecord  of  Current  Educational  Publications 
is  now  published  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  It  is 
compiled  by  the  Library  Division  of  the  Bureau,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Acting  Librarian,  Mr,  John  D.  Wolcott.  It  includes  "Books, 
Pamphlets  and  Periodical  Articles'^,  and  covers  all  phases  of  educa- 
tion. Superintendents  and  teachers  would  find  this  publication  very 
suggestive.  It  is  distributed  free  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


Great  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  the  teaching  of 
geography.  Those  who  can  look  back  over  periods  of  thirty  or  forty 
years  to  the  time  when  in  their  own  childhood  their  task  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject  was  the  disagreeable  one  of  memorizing  long 
lists  of  bays,  capes,  rivers,  mountain  ranges,  etc.,  and  who  now  have 
children  or  grandchildren  in  the  schools,  whose  work  they  can  observe, 
cannot  help  being  impressed  with  the  great  added  interest  which  has 
been  imparted  to  this  subject  by  modern  methods  of  presenting  it. 

At  the  Normal  School,  Valley  City,  North  Dakota,  a  meeting  was 
held  recently,  at  which  the  faculty  heard  the  matter  discussed  by  dif- 
ferent speakers,  who  viewed  it  from  different  standpoints. 

"To  develop  in  the  student  a  thinking,  reasoning  and  investigative 
mind ;  to  broaden  his  concepts ;  to  make  everything  that  comes  under 
his  observation  assume  the  form  of  an  interrogation  mark  challenging 
him  to  decide  what  it  is,  how  it  came  to  be,  and  what  it  is  good  for; 
and  then  to  state  his  conclusions  in  definite,  clear-cut  terms,  in  short 
to  enable  him  'to  think  straight  and  walk  straight',  is  the  greatest  aim 
in  teaching  geography  and  what  in  my  mind  should  be  the  greatest 
aim  in  teaching  any  subject."  So  said  Prof.  J.  E.  Switzer  in  his 
paper  "Field  Work,  Its  Place  and  Value  in  Geography  Teaching.'' 

"The  average  person  simply  accepts  conditions  as  he  finds  them 
without  a  question,"  said  Mr.  Switzer.  A  hill  is  simply  a  hill,  a  valley 
is  just  a  valley,  a  stream  is  a,  stream  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  *  *  * 
The  crying  need  of  the  student  is  to  realize  that  about  all  that 
has  been  written  in  text  books  has  been  written  about  God's  great  out 
of  doors,  and  they,  if  they  will  but  open  their  eyes,  can  see  for  them- 
selves what  others  saw  and  wrote  about.  What  'original  sources'  and 
'source  books'  are  to  history,  out  of  door  study  is  to  geography.  *  *  * 
It  seldom  enters  the  mind  of  the  school  board  that  the  teacher  of 
geography  or  physiography  should  have  any  special  qualifications.  The 
subject  is  often"^  given  to  whoever  has  room  for  it  on  his  schedule, 
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and  about  the  same  efficiency  results  as  would  result  in  biology,  phy- 
sics or  chemistry,  if  parcelled  out  in  the  same  way. 

The  relation  of  geography  to  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum  was 
the  subject  of  Miss  Bessie  L.  Ashton.  "Some  one  has  said  that  the  two 
elements  of  geography  on  the  content  side  are  (1)  the  facts  about  the 
eartii  as  the  material  home  of  man,  and  (2)  the  human  life  that  goes 
on  in  this  material  home,"  said  Miss  Ashton  in  opening  her  paper. 
"The  aim  of  the  'new  geography'  is  to  consider  these  two  sets  of  facts 
together  in  their  relationship — a  real  concrete  relationship  of  co- 
existence, taking  the  elements  as  they  are  found  together.  The  'new 
geography'  is  essentially  a  study  of  relationships,  a  study  not  only  of 
things  in  their  environment,  but  of  the  response  of  that  environment." 

Miss  Ashton  further  showed  how  the  subject  of  geography  is  re- 
lated to  such  subjects  as  nature  study,  mineralogy,  agriculture,  arith- 
metic, literature,  sociology,  political  economy,  psychology,  etc.,  giving 
it  a  position  inferior  to  none,  so  far  as  being  of  practical  value  to  the 
student  is  concerned. 

Miss  Carolyn  D.  Wood  gave  a  short  history  of  the  early  teaching 
of  geography.  Continuing,  s*he  said,  "What  is  Nature  study?  If  I 
say  the  study  of  nature  1  fail  to  give  you  the  true  meaning  of  the 
term.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  it  is  or  what  it  is  not,  to  know  this  you 
must  come  out  into  the  open  and  learn  to  know  the  world  in  which 
you  live,  move  and  have  your  being.  For  except  you  become  as  little 
children  you  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  nature.  The  work  is  too 
big  and  too  simple  to  be  defined  in  words." 

Miss  Wood  mentioned  the  many  ways  in  which  the  subject  offered  a 
preparation  for  the  study  of  geography.  For  instance,  "In  the  school 
garden  the  child  makes  practical  use  of  his  study,  for  he  not  only  sows 
the  seeds  but  learns  how  to  care  for  the  soil  so  it  shall  produce  the  best 
results  in  plant  life,  while  at  the  same  time  he  learns  to  recognize  and 
minister  to  the  needs  of  growing  plants.  In  addition  to  having  plants 
that  are  adapted  to  the  climatic  conditions  of  his  own  environment,  he 
is  encouraged  to  experiment  with  plants  differing  widely  from  those 
with  which  he  is  familiar,  so  that  he  may  come  to  an  understanding, 
.though  a  limited  one,  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  plant  life 
and  the  adaptation  of  plants  to  their  environment." 


In  a  letter  to  the  superintendents  of  public  instruction  in  the  va- 
rious states.  Dr.  Claxton,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
calls  attention  to  the  present  short  rural  term  and  makes  an  earnest 
plea  for  a  campaign  by  the  state  officers  to  bring  the  school  term 
for  country  schools  up  to  that  for  city  schools.  Slany  of  the  state 
superintendents  have  already  pledged  their  assistance  in  a  nation-wide 
movement  to  bring  this  about. 
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Dr.  Claxton  points  out  how  far  we  are  in  this  country  from  approxi- 
mating at  present  even  the  lowest  minimum  he  names — a  school  term 
of  160  days.  The  average  length  of  the  rural  school  term  is  only  138 
days,  or  a  little  less  than  seven  months,  while  for  the  cities  it  is  184 
days,  or  more  than  nine  months.  Only  two  states,  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island,  have  school  terms  exceeding  nine  months  in  rural  dis- 
tricts.^ Eleven  others  have  country  school  terms  of  between  eight  and 
nine  months.  They  are :  California,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Maryland,  Kan- 
sas, Nebraska,  NeW  Jersey,  New  York,  South  Dakota,  Washington, 
and  Wisconsin. 

Many  states  are  considerably  below  the  seven  months'  average.  In 
a  number  of  them  the  country  schools  keep  open  for  only  six  months ; 
Florida  and  Arkansas  keep  their  schools  in  rural  districts  open  for 
five  months;  while  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  New  Mexico 
have  apparently  been  providing  their  country  children  with  barely 
four  months  and  a  half  of  schooling  every  year. 

Nearly  all  the  city  schools,  the  Commissioner  shows,  already  have 
nine  months'  terms,  180  days  or  more,  with  well-trained  teachers, 
and  there  is  no  reason,  he  declares,  why  the  country  children  should 
not  have  as  many  days  of  schooling  and  as  good  teachers  as  boys  and 
girls  in  the  city.  Dr.  Claxton  asks  a  minimum  school  term  for  the 
rural  districts  of  eight  or  nine  months  (eight  temporarily) ;  a  mini- 
mum qualification  for  rural  teachers  of  four  years  of  high  school  and 
not  less  than  two  years  of  college  or  normal  school  education,  and 
good  libraries  for  all  rural  schools.  "With  these,"  he  says,  "should 
go  an  effort  to  adjust  the  work  of  the  rural  schools  more  closely  to 
the  needs  of  country  life." 

A  number  of  the  states  with  short  rural  terms  are  making  splendid 
efforts  to  bring  the  country  schools  up  to  the  standard  of  their  city 
schools,  in  length  of  term  and  other  essentials.  Dr.  Claxton  believes 
that  all  the  states  will  be  aided  by  a  concerted  movement  for  better 
rural  schools  throughout  the  nation. 


How  illiteracy  is  about  to  be  banished  from  a  Kentucky  county 
through  the  "moonlight  schools"  is  interestingly  told  in  a  statement 
by  Mrs.  Cora  Wilson  Stewart,  superintendent  of  Rowan  County.  The 
school  workers  have  on  record  the  name,  location,  and  history  of  every 
illiterate  in  the  mountain  county,  and  are  able  to  make  a  special  study 
of  each  individual  case.  One  by  one  the  illiterates  are  interested  in 
the  work  of  such  schools  as  the  "Moonlight  School  on  Old  House 
Creek" ;  in  the  past  two  years  the  thousand  and  more  illiterates  have 
been  reduced  to  a  few  hundred;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  illiteracy  will  be  wiped  out  by  the  close  of  the  present  year. 


Education  is  wholly  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  started  in 
the  National  Education  Association  bv  Honorable  Thomas  W.  Bick- 
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nell,  the  founder,  by  the  way,  (as  many  of  our  older  subscribers  will 
remember)  of  this  magazine, — to  raise  a  million  dollar  fund  for  the 
Association.  Dr.  Bicknell  made  this  proposition  at  the  fiftietli  anni- 
versary of  the  N.  E.  A.,  held  in  Chicago  in  July,  1912.  The  work  of 
raising  the  fund  has  been  placed  in  his  hands.  It  is  expected  that 
educators  and  benevolent  wealth  will  respond  to  this  call  for  advancing 
the  great  cause  of  American  education.  While  large  gifts  from 
wealthy  doners  are  needed  and  will  be  very  welcome,  nevertheless 
small  contributions  from  individual  teachers,  superintendents,  and, 
may  we  add,  graduating  classes  or  such  bodies  as  parents^  associations 
and  clubs  of  teachers,  will  also  be  quite  appropriate.  The  following 
partial  list  of  subjects  to  be  studied,  has  been  given  out  by  the  Com- 
mittee : 

1.  Public  Expenditures  for  Education. 

2.  School  Administration  and  Efficiency. 

3.  Qualifications  of  Superintendents  and  Teachers. 

4.  Teachers'  Salaries  and  Tenure  of  Office. 

5.  Teachers'  Pensions  and  Ketirement  Funds. 

6.  Model  School  Houses  and  Equipment. 

7.  Health  of  Teachers  and  Pupils. 

.   8.     Industrial  and  Vocational  Schools. 

9.     Education  and  Citizenship. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  vitally  such  subjects  are  related  to  the  interests 
of  the  teachers.  The  appeal  of  the  movement  to  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  teaching  force  is  thus  direct  and  personal.  We  would  rather 
see  this  fund  raised  by  half  a  million  pledges  of  two  dollars  each  than 
by  a  small  number  of  much  larger  gifts.  Dr.  Bicknell's  address  is 
Providence,  E.  I. 


Three-fourths  of  the  teachers  in  Alabama  are  holding  their  first 
position.  Only  seven  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  now  employed  have 
taught  more  than  two  years. 


The  foreign  interest  in  American  physical  education  movements  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  a  recent  German  periodical  devoted  its  leading 
article  to  "The  Camp  Fire  Girls  of  America." 


The  English  Government  is  planning  to  provide  scholarships  and 
other  aids  which  will  make  possible  a  university  education  for  every 
boy  and  girl  who  makes  a  certain  standard. 


The  Governor  of  Georgia  sets  aside  one  day  in  the  year  as  "Public 
Health  Day,"  to  be  observed  in  every  school  in  the  state,  according  to 
information  received  at  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 


Foreign  Notes 

Continuation  Schools.  The  provision  of  continuation  schools 
and  classes,  which  has  become  a  subject  of  universal  interest,  is  inti- 
mately related  to  the  movement  for  vocational  education,  for  in  nearly- 
all  countries  continuation  schools  either  have  a  vocational  character 
or  are  intended  to  extend  the  preliminary  education  of  those  who  must 
early  enter  upon  industrial  life. 

Comparatively  few  countries  have  organized  systems  of  continuation 
schools,  but  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  extend  the  compulsory  at- 
tendance law  to  schools  of  this  class.  The  nations  most  advanced  in 
this  respect  are  as  follows: 

Switzerland,  attendance  upon  continuation  schools  compulsory  in 
16  out  of  25  cantons. 

German  States:  Wiirttemburg,  the  laws  of  May  22,  1895  and 
August  17,  1909,  make  attendance  at  continuation  schools  compul- 
sory for  boys,  ages  14  to  18;  girls,  ages  14  to  16;  Baden,  law  of  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1874,  attendance  upon  continuation  schools  compulsory  for 
boys  two  years,  for  girls  one  year;  Saxony,  law  of  April  24,  1873,  at- 
tendance compulsory  for  boys;  Bavaria,  law  of  1803,  school  regula- 
tions of  June  4,  1903,  require  attendance  at  a  Sunday  school  to  the 
completion  of  the  16th  year;  attendance  at  vocational  school  may  be 
substituted;  Prussia,  law  of  1874  authorizing  local  by-laws,  making 
attendance  upon  vocational  or  continuation  schools,  compulsory. 

Scotland,  law  of  1908  authorized  the  school  boards  to  make  atten- 
dance upon  continuation  schools  compulsory. 

Ontario,  law  of  1912  authorized  local  authorities  to  make  attendance 
at  continuation  schools  compulsory. 

The  follomng  statistics  show  the  relative  extent  of  attendance  at 
vocational  schools  in  the  countries  named.  The  schools  included  are 
either  continuation  schools  with  vocational  training,  or  more  distinc- 
tively, trade  schools. 

N"umber  of  vocational 

Number  of  pupils  in  pupils  to  every  thousand 

Country                        vocational  schools  of  the  population 

Belgium    70,000  9 

Denmark 70,000  25 

France    100,000  3 

Germany    645,000  9 

Switzerland    115,015  32 

Oijtario 5,917  2 
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Germany  :  School  Statistics.  The  common  schools  of  Germany- 
were  attended  by  over  10,309,942  pupils  in  1911.  In  1901  the  total 
was  8,924,779;  hence  there  has  been  a  gain  of  nearly  16  per  cent,  in 
the  decade.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  is  marked.  In 
1901  there  were  60.9  pupils  to  each  teacher  in  the  public  common 
schools  of  Germany;  in  1906,  58.4  and  in  1911,  54.9.  Although  this 
shows  steady  improvement,  54.9  pupils  to  one  teacher  is  still  considered 
excessive. 


Special  Classes  for  Backward  Children.  Special  classes  for 
backward  children  are  organized  as  part  of  the  school  systems  in  the 
principal  countries  of  the  world.  Such  children  are  not  only  a  drag 
upon  pupils  of  normal  capacity  but  they  fail  to  benefit  by  the  same 
instruction  as  normal  children ;  hence,  their  attendance  at  the  regular 
primary  schools  entails  waste  of  money  in  two  directions.  The  first 
special  class  for  backward  children,  that  is  backward  as  distinguished 
from  pronounced  idiots  and  imbeciles,  was  opened  at  Halle  in  1863; 
at  present  Germany  counts  altogether  1,100  such  classes.  In  France 
the  first  class  of  this  character  was  established  about  30  years  ago;  a 
law,  bearing  date  April  15,  1909,  authorizes  such  provision  in  every 
school  district;  this  may  be  supplied  by  a  class  annexed  to  the  regular 
school  or  by  separate  classes.  Recent  estimates  place  the  number  of 
children  who  are  profiting  in  France  "by  this  arrangement  at  20,000. 

In  Switzerland  the  first  class  for  backward  children  was  opened 
at  Coire  in  1881,  and  at  present  all  the  chief  cities,  Zurich,  Bern, 
Lausanne  and  Geneva,  have  followed  this  initiative. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  opinions  as  to  the  results  of  this  experi- 
ment. According  to  German  statistics,  75  per  cent,  of  the  children 
who  have  been  trained  in  the  special  classes  are  able  to  gain  a  liveli- 
hood. An  English  commission  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter, 
reports  that  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  backward  children  have 
subsequently  been  transferred  back  to  the  regular  classes  and  have 
there  made  normal  progress;  45  per  cent,  become  capable  of  caring 
for  themselves,  and  10  per  cent,  should  be  kept  under  permanent 
control.  Estimates  for  Switzerland  show  that  about  80  per  cent,  of 
the  backward  children,  after  special  training,  are  capable  of  pro- 
viding for  themselves;  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  truly  abnormal, 
this  proportion  falls  to  20  per  cent. 


France  :  Scholarships  for  Primary  School  Pupils.  As  a  result 
of  the  competitive  examinations  for  scholarship  funds  admitting 
holders  to  the  higher  primary  schools,  the  following  awards  were  made 
in  1912: 
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Out  of  6,156  candidates  (3,046  boys  and  3,110  girls)  2,544  (1,232 
boys  and  1,312  girls)  were  declared  eligible.  The  funds  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  prefects  were  only  sufficient  for  1,096  awards;  these  were 
distributed  as  follows : 

Boys     Girls 

Scholarships,   carrying  board  and  tuition 338         326 

Scholarships,  carrying  tuition 20  34 

Scholarships,  carrying  tuition  and  partial  subsistence 187         191 

Of  the  545  boys  who  secured  scholarships,  510  entered  the  ordinary 
higher  primary  schools ;  27,  the  manual  training  high  schools ;  4,  spe- 
cial schools;  and  4,  private  schools.  Of  the  551  girls,  513  entered 
ordinary  higher  primary  schools  and  the  remainder  schools  offering 
special  courses. 


Spread  of  French  Influences  :  The  spread  of  the  French  lang- 
uage and  of  the  culture  influences  of  which  it  is  a  symbol,  are  matters 
of  intense  interest  to  the  French  nation.  The  French  Institute  at 
]\Iadrid  was  installed  in  its  new  home  on  the  26th  of  March  and  the 
event  was  celebrated  by  interesting  ceremonies  in  which  France  was 
represented  by  M.  Steeg,  recently  minister  of  public  instruction.  The 
Institute  is  the  outcome  of  the  joint  action  of  the  Universities  of  Bor- 
deaux and  Toulouse  which  maintain  there  courses  of  lectures  and 
conferences. 

The  University  of  London  has  recently  established  two  chairs,  one 
of  French  history,  and  the  other  of  the  social  and  economic  doctrines, 
which  will  be  filled  by  M.  Paul  Mantaux. 

The  exchange  of  professors  between  French  and  American  uni- 
versities is  noted  as  a  special  sign  of  the  growing  recognition  of  French 
letters  and  science. 


Women  Students  in  European  Universities.  Admission  of 
women  to  the  German  universities  has  been  secured  by  long  continued 
efforts.  The  greater  number  of  the  faculties  were  not  officially  opened 
until  1898,  since  which  time  the  number  of  women  students  has 
steadily  increased.  They  formed,  in  1911-12,  five  per  cent,  of  the 
total  student  body  and  8  per  cent.,  if  those  who  attended  as  hearers 
are  included.  In  1912  the  number  of  women  included  2,795  matricu- 
lated and  1736  attendants  merely.  Their  preferred  studies  were  phil- 
osophy and  the  historic  sciences  which  registered  1563  of  the  student 
body  proper  or  more  than  half  the  total  number. 

The  French  universities  have  a  large  contingent  of  women  students ; 
in  1912  they  numbered  4,056,  or  one-tenth  the  total  student  body.  Of 
the  entire  number  of  women,  1,741  or  42  per  cent,  were  from  foreign 
countries. 
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Colonies  of  French  Students  in  Germany.  During  the  past 
summer,  the  sixth  colony  of  French  students  passed  the  vacation 
period  under  the  auspices  of  a  French  club  organized  to  promote  con- 
versation in  German  and  Italian.  In  accordance  with  the  regulations 
of  the  club,  the  young  men  and  women  are  placed  in  families  that 
have  entered  into  agreement  with  the  club.  They  are  pledged  not 
to  take  other  boarders  at  the  time,  nor  to  allow  conversation  in  French. 
The  number  of  these  student  colonists  in  Germany  in  1912  was  30, 
including  3  young  women.  The  time  of  the  sojourn  is  occupied  with 
visits  to  places  of  interest,  which  afford  subjects  of  conversation  and 
in  attending  lectures.  Dusseldorf,  which  offers  unusual  advantage, 
is  a  favored  centre  to  which  French  parents  frequently  send  their 
sons  for  a  second  and  even  third  year. 


Oxford  University  :  School  of  Kural  Economy.  The  authorities 
of  Oxford  University  have  accepted  the  offer  of  a  grant  of  £3,000 
($15,000)  for  the  "Development  Fund"  in  aid  of  the  provision  of 
additional  buildings  to  be  used  for  research  and  teaching  purposes 
by  the  School  of  Rural  Economy.  The  curators  of  the  "University 
Chest"  have  also  authorized  the  expenditure  of  £6,000  ($30,000)  for 
the  promotion  of  the  study  of  agriculture  under  the  direction  of  the 
School  of  Rural  Economy. 

A.  T.  S. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  THE  MAN  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  (Little  Lives  of 
Great  Men  Series).  By  William  H.  Mace,  Professor  of  History  in  Syra- 
cuse University.  Illustrated  with  four  half-tones,  and  line  drawings  by 
Homer  W.  Colby.  Cloth,  191  pages.  Rand  McNally  &  Company.  Price 
35  cents. 

Professor  Mace  has  written  a  sympathetic  biography  that  will  go 
straight  to  the  hearts  of  children.  Like  the  other  books  of  the  series, 
it  was  written  with  the  child  in  view,  and  presents  those  sides  of  the 
great  man's  life  which  find  their  counterpart  in  the  life  of  every  boy. 
Lincoln's  life  particularly,  with  its  homely  influences  and  meager  oppor- 
tunities— that  were  nevertheless  sufficient  for  the  development  of  noble 
character  and  for  final  great  achievement — should  be  an  inspiration 
to  every  American  boy  and  girl,  and  Professor  Mace  has  made  very 
■clear  its  dominating  principles.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  drawings 
from  a  wealth  of  original  material — photographs  of  Lincoln's  time,  in- 
timate personal  souvenirs,  and  pictures  of  his  surroundings  at  various 
periods  of  his  life.  A  map  serves  to  locate  the  places  mentioned  in  the 
biography.  An  illuminating  preface,  a  helpful  chronology,  and  a  care- 
fully selected  list  of  kindred  books  also  add  to  the  value  of  the  work 
for  school  room  use.  Altogether  it  is  a  book  which  well  deserves  a  place 
among  the  child's  own  books. 

EXPERIMENTAL  STUDIES  OF  MENTAL  DEFECTIVES.  By  J.  E. 
Wallace  Wallin,  Ph.  D.,  School  of  Education,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Warwick  &  York,   Inc.,   Baltimore.     Price  $1.25. 

Anything  which  adds  to  our  understanding  of  that  mysterious  disease, 
epilepsy,  should  be  welcomed  by  all  students  of  children.  The  present 
little  volume  is  the  result  of  the  author's  systematic  critical  study  of 
the  Binet-Simon  tests  for  mental  deficiency  when  applied  to  a  colony  of 
over  300  epileptics.  Besides  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  the  mental 
status  of  such  unfortunates,  it  increases  our  knowledge  of  the  Binet- 
Simon  tests,  and  serves  as  a  guide  to  their  use.  The  monograph  should 
be  of  especial  interest  to  teachers  and  physicians. 

ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  OF  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM. 
By  Robert  H.  Hough,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Walter  M.  Boelim,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Physics, 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  Price 
^1.10  net. 

This  book  aims  "to  develop,  in  logical  order,  the  more  important  nu- 
merical relations  existing  among  the  principal  quantities  employed  in 
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electricity  and  magnetism."  It  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  mechanics 
and  trigonometry,  and  demands  an  accompanying  course  of  analytic 
geometry  and  calculus.  It  is  thoroughly  up-to-date,  and  well  and  at- 
tractively bound. 

REEVE'S  PHYSICAL  LABOEATORY  GUIDE.  By  Frederick  C.  Reeve^ 
E.  E.,  Master  in  Physics,  Newark  Academy,  Newark,  N.  J.  Cloth,  12  mo, 
192  pages,   15  diagrams.     Price,  60  cents.     American  Book  Company. 

This  Laboratory  Guide  embodies  12  chapters,  9  containing  experi- 
ments, and  3  containing  notes  on  the  experiments.  Tables  of  Physical 
Constants,  and  a  list  of  apparatus,  with  directions  for  home  made  ap- 
paratus. The  directions  for  each  experiment  are  full  and  definite.  The 
illustrations  are  purposely  diagrammatic  in  order  that  the  attention  of 
the  pupil  may  not  be  distracted  by  the  mere  form  of  the  apparatus.  All 
the  physical  constants  needed  in  the  experiments  are  to  be  found  in  the 
tables  at  the  end  of  the  book.  The  book  is  complete  enough  to  be  used 
alone,  but  the  course  may  be  supplemented  by  any  classroom  textbook 
of  physics.  The  experiments  cover  the  requirements  for  entrance  to 
college. 

AN  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE.  By  J.  R. 
H.  Moore,  New  York.    The  Macmillan  Co.     Price,  $1.25  net. 

This  large  volume  of  496  pages  is  specially  prepared  for  high  school 
pupils.  The  author,  who  is  head  of  the  history  department  of  Manual 
Training  High  School,  Indianapolis,  believes  that  for  most  pupils,  who 
are  later  to  make  their  own  way  in  the  world,  "a  knowledge  of  the  in- 
dustrial history  of  their  own  country,  an  account  of  the  development  and 
influence  of  a  few  typical  industries"  is  far  better  than  Greek  and 
Roman  history.  And  so  he  provides  for  such  needs,  first  a  dozen  pages  of 
introduction,  and  then  twelve  long,  readable  chapters  on  Fisheries,  Lum- 
ber, The  Fur  Trade,  The  Domestic  Problem,  Agriculture,  Commerce 
and  Money  Matters  in  Colonial  Days,  Colonial  Government,  The  City 
Problem  in  the  United  States,  Agriculture  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
The  Money  Question,  Manufacturing  in  the  Nineteenth.  Century,  and 
Transportation  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  It  is  a  storehouse  of  very 
useful  material  which  young  people  will  do  well  to  study  carefully. 

THE  DICKENS  YEAR  BOOK,  Chicago.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  Price, 
$1.00  net. 

This  delightful  little  book  is  compiled  by  Lois  E.  Prentise  and  Gertrude 
C.  Spaulding,  and  is  amusingly  illustrated  by  Don  Sazre  Groesbeck.  It 
gives  a  sentiment,  usually  very  apt,  and  often  very  funny,  for  each  day 
of  the  year.  Three,  sometimes  four,  of  these  appear  on  a  page.  Oh, 
the  infinite  mirth  and  good  nature  of  Dickens.  He  leaves  us  better  for 
many  hearty  laughs  and  full  of  sjrmpathy  for  those  in  poverty  or  in 
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suffering.  What  a  life  he  rounded  out  between  Feb.  7,  1812,  and  June 
9,  1870.  We  agree  with  him  who  said:  "Oh  rare  Charles  Dickens!  You 
found  us  well,  but  you  left  us  Weller."  And,  in  the  language  of  his 
Tiny  Tim:  "God  bless  us  every  one." 

EOYAL  WOMEN.  By  Mary  Eidpath-Mann,  Chicago.  A.  C.  McClurg 
<&  Co.     Price  $1.25  net. 

The  four  women,  whose  history  and  romance  is  here  set  forth  in  an 
attractive  way  are  Queen  Elizabeth,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Marie  An- 
tionette,  and  the  Empress  Josephine.  How  ,much  glory  and  how  much 
sadness  entered  into  the  lives  of  each  of  these  notable  women !  Elizabeth, 
who  sat  for  years  in  the  shadow  of  death,  became  Queen  of  England  in 
1558,  and  had  a  glorious  reign  for  forty-five  years;  Mary  (8  years 
younger),  after  a  beautiful  girlhood,  had  a  sad,  tempestuous  life  and 
died  in  an  English  prison  at  the  age  of  45 ;  Marie,  the  beautiful,  kind- 
hearted  Austrian  girl,  was  hated  without  reason  by  the  French,  and 
met  an  awful  fate ;  and  Josephine,  who  loved  Napoleon  to  the  end,  amid 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  her  sad  career,  was  a  noble  and  good  woman. 
How  much  bitterness  and  sorrow  filled  the  days  of  these  renowned 
women !  The  story  of  their  lives  is  carefully  and  well  told,  and  the  book 
is  well  illustrated. 

A  HAND  BOOK  OF  NORSE  MYTHOLOGY.  By  Karl  Mortensen,  New 
York.    Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.    Price,  75  cenjts  net. 

The  author  of  this  book,  Dr.  Mortensen,  is  a  professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Copenhagen,  and  a  man  of  excellent  and  sound  scholarship.  This 
very  interesting  survey  of  the  ancient  deities  of  our  savage  ancestors  of 
Northern  Europe— Thor,  Odin,  Frey,  Baldur,  Loki,  Frija,  etc.,— has  been 
translated  by  A.  Clinton  Crowell  of  Brovm  University.  In  these  208 
pages  we  get  many  close  views  of  the  tremendous  elemental  passions  of 
those  terrible  old  gods  who,  in  one  way  and  another,  exerted  a  mighty 
influence  on  the  thinking  and  action  of  Northern  Europe  for  many 
centuries.    To  these  myths  and  sagas  we  are  deeply  indebted. 

CROMWELL,  ENGLAND'S  UNCROWNED  KING.  (Little  Lives  of  Great 
Men  Series).  By  Esse  V.  Hathaway,  Instructor  in  English  in  the  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  High  School.  Illustrated  with  4  half-tone  portraits  and 
51  text  illustrations  by  Carle  Michel  Boog.  Cloth,  190  pages.  Price 
35  cents.     Rand  McNally  &  Company. 

In  "Cromwell,  England's  Uncrowned  King"  (Little  Lives  of  Great  Men 
Series)  Esse  V.  Hathaway  has  for  the  first  time  brought  this  famous 
character  within  reach  of  the  child's  understanding.  The  patriotic 
purpose  of  his  life  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  selfish  ambitions 
which  animated  Napoleon,  whose  biography  Miss  Hathaway  wrote  earlier 
in  the  series.    The  abundant  local  color  in  the  story  reflects  the  author's 
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intimate  acquaintance  with  Cromwell's   country,   while  the  broad,   free 
handling  of  the  material  testifies  to  her  familiarity  with  her  subject. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  LATIN.  By  Barry  C.  Smith,  A.  M.,  of  the  Brown- 
ing School,  New  York  City.  Cloth,  368  pages.  Introduction  price,  $1.00. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 

The  leading  features  of  this  book  are:  (1)  The  extended  study  of 
forms  before  syntax.  (2)  The  treatment  of  syntax,  based  on  Heynacher's 
analysis  of  the  Gallic  War.  Only  such  constructions  are  included  as  are 
of  common  occurrence  in  Caesar.  (3)  The  vocabulary  (800)  words)  based 
on  the  Lodge  list.  Ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  the  words  used  occur  in  the 
list  of  two  thousand,  and  eighty-eight  per  cent,  in  the  Caesarian  list.  (4) 
The  word  list  for  drill.  This  list  has  the  complete  vocabulary  arranged 
with  the  Latin  and  English  on  opposite  sides  of  the  page.  (5)  Reading 
lessons,  gradually  leading  up  to  a  slightly  simplified  version  of  the  Hel- 
vetian War.  These  reading  lessons  and  the  unusually  copious  exer- 
cises, both  Latin  and  English,  enable  the  teacher  to  make  an  early  start 
in  sight  reading,  and  provide  abundant  practice  in  composition. 

A  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  EDUCATION.  Edited  by  Paul  Monroe,  Ph.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  History  of  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. With  the  assistance  of  departmental  editors  and  more  than  one 
thousand  individual  contributors.  Volume  Four.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.    Price  $5.00. 

Volume  four  of  this  monumental  work  is  fully  up  to  the  high  standard 
of  the  former  volumes.  It  covers  the  topics  included  in  the  letters 
Lib-Pol.  It  has  twenty  columns  of  reading  matter  on  educational  affairs 
in  Massachusetts,  forty-four  columns  on  medical  education  and  medical 
inspection,  long,  but  not  too  long  articles  on  moral  education,  missions, 
modern  languages,  a  brief  but  clear  account  of  the  Montessori  Method, 
a  fine  i^aper  on  music  in  the  schools,  an  able  treatise  on  logic,  a  valuable 
presentation  of  the  relations  of  parenthood  to  education,  etc.,  etc.  The 
discussions  of  all  the  topics  are  fresh,  original,  and  up-to-date.  We 
can  hardly  conceive  of  a  more  helpful  set  of  books  for  the  educator  than 
these  volumes.  They  are  an  indispensable  reference  work  for  every 
library  that  aims  to  be  at  all  comprehensive ;  and  every  growing  super- 
intendent, college  professor  and  high  school  principal  will  have  fre- 
quent need  to  consult  these  authoritative  pages. 

SYNONYMS,  ANTONYMS,  AND  ASSOCIATED  WORDS.  By  Louis  A. 
Flemming.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    Price,  $1.25  net. 

An  admirable  and  convenient  reference  book  for  the  stenographer, 
a  good  practice  drill  and  guide  book  for  students.  It  will  increase  one's 
vocabulary  and  make  him  a  better  salesman,  public  speaker  or  con- 
versationalist. 
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THE  RETURN  OF  FRANK  R.  STOCKTON  AND  HIS  STORIES  AND 
LETTERS.  Written  automatically  through  the  hand  of  Miss  Etta  de 
Camp.  Macoy  Publishing-  &  Masonic  Supply  Co.,  45  John  St.,  New  York, 
U.  S.  A.     Price  by  mail,  $1.50. 

It  is  claimed  that  a  spirit  appeared  to  Miss  Etta  de  Camp,  a  normal 
rational  young  woman,  living  just  outside  of  New  York  City.  Taking 
control  of  her  hand  he  wrote  that  he  was,  and  still  is,  Frank  R.  Stockton, 
well  known  in  earthly  life  by  his  stories,  "The  Lady  or  the  Tiger,"  "The 
Captain's  Toll  Gate,"  "Rudder  Grange,"  etc.,  that  when  he  left  his  earthly 
body  he  retained  his  desire  to  write  many  more  stories,  some  of  which 
were  already  formulated  in  his  mind;  that  since  his  so-called  death  he 
had  partly  satisfied  an  earlier  desire  to  associate  with  English  authors  in 
their  native  surroundings ;  and  now,  that  he  had  found  a  channel  through 
which  he  could  reach  his  former  friends  and  readers,  still  in  mortal  form, 
he  would  write  both  English  and  American  stories  and  prove  that  he, 
the  same  Frank  R.  Stockton,  can  still  write  for  them. 

This  wonderful  promise  has  been  fulfilled  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr. 
Floyd  B.  Wilson,  lawyer,  author  and  lecturer  of  New  York,  and  of  The 
American  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  who  have  investigated  the  mat- 
ter and  have  made  a  report  on  this  particular  case  which  fills  nearly  one 
hundred  pages  of  the  Journal  of  the  above  named  organization,  for 
April.  And  still  a  large  number  of  people  will  remain  as  agnostics  in 
regard  to  a  spirit-world. 

EDUCATIONAL  DRAMATICS.  A  Handbook  on  the  Educational  Player 
Method.  By  Emma  Sheridan  Fry,  Director  of  the  Educational  Players. 
Price,  50  cents  net.     Postage  6  cents  extra.     Moffat,  Yard  &  Company. 

Practical  methods  are  here  set  forth,  rather  than  philosophy. 
Underlying  principles  are  here  simplified  to  the  immediate  purpose  of 
accomplishing  satisfactory  entertainment  results.  At  the  same  time,  the 
teacher  is  guarded  from  the  use  of  injurious  methods  that  at  once  destroy 
or  lessen  the  dramatic  values  of  the  entertainment  and  obstruct  the 
player. 

EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PEDAGOGY.  For  Teachers, 
Normal  Colleges  and  Universities.  By  R.  Schulze.  Translated  by  Ru- 
dolph Pintner,  M.A.  (Edin.),  Ph.  D.  (Leipzig)  Prof,  of  Psychology  and 
Education  at  the  University  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Price,  $3.75  net. 

This  book  has  been  very  highly  prized  by  German  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. It  deals  with  those  facts  and  phases  of  psychology  which  are 
especially  related  to  education.  The  author  made  many  experiments 
and  takes  these  as  the  foundation  of  his  work.  He  advocates  experi- 
mental investigations.  American  students  of  education  will  be.  grateful 
to  the  translator  for  his  painstaking  and  scholarly  labors  which  have 
put  this  great  book  within  their  reach. 
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NOTED  PENNSYLVANIANS.  By  Walter  Lefferts,  Supervising  Prin- 
cipal, Thomas  G.  Morton  School,  Philadelphia.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

Contains  the  life  stories  of  twenty  Pennsylvanians  who  have  attained 
fame  and  influence  in  the  larger  affairs  of  the  nation.  It  is  a  good 
supplementary  reader  for  the  history  class. 

SCHKAKAMP'S  DEUTSCHE  HEIMAT.  Edited  by  Josefa  Schrakamp. 
Cloth,  16  mo,  404  pages,  illustrated ;  with  notes,  conversational  ques- 
tions, and  vocabulary.     Price,  80  cents.    American  Book  Company. 

This  work  gives  in  short  compass,  and  simply,  a  general  survey  of  the 
German  nation,  which  will  be  of  value  to  the  student  in  his  subsequent 
reading.  It  treats  the  various  divisions  of  Germany  in  geographical  se- 
quence, and  gives  short  descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  national  and 
local  customs,  student  life,  important  historical  events,  famous  build- 
ings, the  traditions  and  tales  associated  with  them,  and  numerous  poems. 
An  appendix  contains  a  selection  of  proverbs  and  travel  dialogues,  and 
treats  of  the  political  constitution  of  Germany,  money,  units  of  measure, 
inventions,  etc.,  the  whole  followed  by  a  series  of  questions  for  use  in 
conversation. 

A  BEIEF  SPANISH  GRAMMAR.  Based  on  "A  Brief  Spanish  Gram- 
mar", by  A.  Hjalmar  Edgren,  late  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 
University  of  Nebraska.  By  E.  S.  Ingraham,  Associate  Professor  of  Ro- 
mance Languages,  Ohio  State  University.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    Price  $1.10. 

This  is  a  free  revision  of  a  book  which  has  long  been  the  leading  be- 
ginner's book  in  Spanish  in  the  United  States.  It  is  conveniently  ar- 
ranged and  comprehensive  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  greatly  in- 
creased number  of  students  who  are  now  seeking  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  Spanish  tongue. 


Periodical  Notes. 

From  the  excellent  table  of  contents  for  the  June  number  of  Harper's  Magazine  the 
teacher  may  like  to  select  Thomas  R.  Lounsbury's  article,  "  Linguistic  Causes  of  Ameri- 
canisms," in  which  he  tells  how  Eng^lish  has  outgrown  its  grammar,  while  the  reader 
thirsting  for  knowledge  of  the  latest  instruments  for  physical  research  should  chose 
"  Exploring  the  Atom"  by  Dr.  Henry  William  Smith. 

The  second  installment  of  "  Garden  .Making  and  Some  of  the  Garden's  Stories"  by  Grace 
Tabor,  in  the  June  .St.  Nicholas  tells  the  story  of  the  wicked  dwarf  (aphids)  and  gives  just 
the  injformation  which  garden  makers  of  all  ages  want  at  this  time  of  year. 

"  The  Significance  of  Playgrounds"  by  William  Hale  Bickford  in  the  Tune  LippineoWs 
Magazine  cannot  tail  to  be  of  interest  to  every  one  who  recognizes  open-air  places  for 
healthful  recreation  as  one  of  the  great  factors  in  reducing  juvenile  crimes. 

The  opening  paper  for  the  June  Atlantic  Monthly  on  "  The  Monroe  Doctrine"  by  Hiram 
Bingham  will  claim  immediate  attention.  Another  article  that  is  sure  to  be  read  from  start 
to  finish  is  "  The  Ileal  Yellow  Peril"  by  J.  O.  P.  Bland. 

Since  the  Al)alone  pearl  is  now  in  s"uch  favor  and  demand,  an  article  to  be  found  in  The 
Popular  Science  Monthly  for  June  on  "  Abalones  of  California"  by  Prof.  Chas.  Lincoln 
Edwards,  is  timely  and  exceedingly  interesting. 

•'  The  Fortunate  Youth"  by  William  J.  Locke  begun  in  the  May  Deltrteator  is  continued 
in  the  June  issue  and  we  read  with  unabated  interest  the  further  adventures  of  Paul  Keg- 
worthy,  that  altogether  delighful  little  chap  with  the  wonderful  face  and  unchildish  soul 
longings. 
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